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PROTESTAJmSM PRIOR TO THE REFORMATION. 

OR9 AN AN8WBR TO THE OUESTION, *< WHERE WAS TOUR RELIGION, BEFORE LUTHER?" 

By the author of the ^^NcUural JRatory of Enthunasmf** etc. 



During the course of the eleven hun- 
dred and thirty years which elapsed be- 
tween the synod at Milan, wherein Jovi- 
nian was condemned, and the Diet of 
Wonns, from which the Lutheran Refor* 
mation may be said to take its date, the 
supporters of the dominant superstition 
had, on very many occasions, sat in judg- 
ment upon its impugners* Hardly had 
any one generation passed away, in that 
period of time, without seeing similar pro* 
tests, dealt with in a similar manner. 

But at length, the upholders of the folly, 
fraud, blasphemy, and tjnranny of the (so 
called) church, had, by the course of 
events, come to stand in a new position, 
and were called upon to do their wonted 
office under circumstances demanding more 
intelligence, as well as more moral force 
than any of them seem to have possessed; 
and, in fact, requiring a wisdom which, as 
it dwells only in the bosoms of the good, 
must not be looked for in the champions 
of the papacy. 

Very imperfectly, if at all, did any of 
the high and mighty personages assembled 
in the townhall at Worms, to hear and con- 
demn the monk of Wittenberg, apprehend 
the peculiarity, and therefore the real dan- 
ger of the position they were occupying* 
Vol. IL— 3 



Alarmed and perplexed in finding that the 
church's old machinery of perfidy and 
cruelty could not now be worked as here- 
tofore, and that their victim, though actually 
in their net, was not unlikely to escape their 
hands, they looked on every side to dis- 
cover the cause of so unexpected a failure, 
and yet did not discern ihe reason; for 
they '* understood not the signs of the 
times." 

Nor does it appear that even Luther him- 
self, or his most intelligent friends, dis- 
cerned the advantages of the position in 
which he, and the truth, were then placed. 
A cloud rested upon the hall in which the 
Diet sat; — a veil was upon the hearts of 
all ; and we ought religiously to acknow- 
ledge that divine interposition, which, by 
shedding this obscurity upon all, prevented 
those measures from being adopted, that 
must have crushed the Reformation at its 
birth. Had the agents of the papacy 
known, what they learned too late, Luther 
would never have left Worms ; and had 
Luther himself then been master of the 
hour, clearly perceiving the strength of his 
ground, it may be questioned whether his 
personal discretion could have so far con- 
trolled the honest impetuosity of his tem- 
per, as to prevetlt his bettaying the secret 
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to hiff^nemies, so giving them the benefit 
of his superior sagacity; and these, had 
they taken the hint, would no doubt have 
made a fatal use of the discovery, and 
Martin Luther would have followed John 
Huss to the flames. 

The stripling emperor, Charies V. who 
presided at the Diet of Worms, grossly mis- 
understood, not only then, but throughout 
his career, the actual peril of the papal su- 
perstition, as related to the then condition of 
Europe. A little more intelligence on his 
part might have saved the " Church," and 
crushed the reformation>-^mticA more, not 
improbably, would so have opened the 
path of the reformers as must have given 
Christianity to the nations anew, from east 
to west, from north to south; or at the least 
to as many of them as were then under 
the sway of him <* upon whose dominions 
the sun never set." 

As to the Papal Legates, and the be- 
sotted synod of ecclesiastics assembled at 
the Diet to aid and assist in the destruction 
of their enemy, an infatuation was mani- 
festly upon them, such as is the character- 
istic of the service wherein they were en- 
gaged. It is not permitted to Satan, at 
any time, to blind his ministers by halves; 
and when he would fit them for their 
work, he can do nothing but shed into 
their souls a folly which, while it deprives 
them oflen of their common sense, debars 
him from the use of the natural perspica- 
city and ability that might have enabled 
them better to subserve his purposes. The 
instances of this want of understanding in 
the agents of the papacy, present them- 
selves on every page of the history of the 
liUtheran reformation ; and so striking are 
they, in some cases, as really to give rise 
to a difficulty; and one is apt to say— 
These men, indicating too surely, by Uieir 
temper and doctrine, whose servants they 
were, yet betray a folly which seems to 
contradict the suppo^tition that they had 
been benefited by the whispers of so old 
and experienced a machinator. 

But it is of more moment to turn to 
Luther himself, such as he was when he 
stood before the assembled states of the 
empire, civil and ecclesiastical, an emaci- 
ctated monk, ** strong in the Lord,** weak 



in almost every other sense; and yet too 
strong for the mightiest despotism the 
world has ever borne. 

We have said that the then incipient re- 
formation would have been put in peril 
had Luther, at the moment of his citation 
to the Diet at Worms, either discerned 
more clearly the extent and peculiarity of 
the powers he was to wield; or had appre- 
hended, and been inclined to denounce, the 
whole of the errors that were condemned 
by the principles he had assumed. But 
happily, he had actually employed, al- 
though unconscious of its full force, the 
engine that was, by 6od*8 blessing, to en- 
sure his success; and happily too, what- 
ever he might at that time have been ig- 
norant of, he felt and understood the one 
TRUTH which gave power and vitality to 
the ** good confession " he then made ** be- 
fore many witnesses." 

Luther's predecessors, for such we may 
call them, during the course of twelve cen- 
turies, had none of them enjoyed, as he 
did, the advantage of being able to make 
themselves immediately heard by the mass 
of mankind, or of strengthening Uiemselves 
against the tyranny of the clergy, by a 
timely and bold appeal to the better 83rm- 
pathies of the laity. They therefore had 
been tried in conclave; they had been 
crushed in comers; nor allowed to draw 
upon themselves the eyes of mankind any 
otherwise than by the blaze of the fires in 
which thev perished. Besides, there is 
reason to doubt, as to eome of these earlier 
witnesses for the Truth, whether they did 
not make their attack on the outworks of 
the great superstition, rather than upon its 
centre principle. If it were so, we need 
not wonder that their protest, although 
faithfully sealed with their blood, was in- 
effectual. In explanation of this general 
statement we shall presently refer to some 
evidence, tending to show by comparison 
(so far as these mighty movements come 
under the cognizance of our feeble reason) 
how it was Uiat the Lutheran reformation 
spread so rapidly and so widely; while 
every preceding endeavour to restore 
Christianity had either been quietly put 
down, or had been confined within narrow 
limits. 
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That vast scheme of impiety and cruelty 
which, by an error, has been called Po- 
pery, and against which Luther protested, 
embraces several elements intimately 
blended indeed within the Romish system, 
but which are easily separable in theory, 
and have actually existed apart. 

Looking no deeper ^i present than the 
surface, we may enumerate the ingredients 
of the Romish impiety under the heads of 
Asceticism, Superstition, and Despo- 
tism; otherwise termed Monkery, De- 

MONOLATRY, and HIERARCHICAL TyRANNY: 

and they are here named in their chrono- 
logical order — the first fasceticism) dating 
its origin from almost tap earliest age; — 
the second (superstition) from the middle 
of the third century, or earlier; — the last 
(despotism) as visible and in act, from the 
middle of tne fourth. 

But these elements severally and col- 
lectively imply, and may be clearly traced 
as having sprung from, a removal or dis- 
lodgement of the doctrine which is cha- 
racteristic of the Gospel, as proclaimed 
by the apostles. Now, whereas many of 
the earlier witnesses for apostolic Chris- 
tianity seem (so far as the very scanty evi- 
dence enables us to judge) to have assailed 
directly, either the asceticism, or the su- 
perstition, or the despotism of the prevail- 
ing system, Luther, even while yet himself 
an ascetic, and while bowing to much of 
the siiperstition of Rome, and while allow- 
ing, and submitting himself to, her usurped 
authority, had become vividly conscious of 
that fatsd departure of the church from the 
first truth of the Gospel, of which depar- 
ture the monkery, the idolatry, the cruelty 
were but the exterior products, and the in- 
dications. 

Luther bad become substantially pos- 
sessed of TRUTH, in his cell at Erfurt, long 
before he had disengaged himself from the 
errors of Romanism. He did not assail 
those errors in the detail, until after he 
was grown to a mature stature in the 
knowledge and enjoyment of the truth. 
j When he did assail error in the detail, it 
was because he had already felt its incom- 
patibility with-^THE TRUTH. He reasoned 
always from the centre outward ; not as 
from without toward the centre. He threw 



off the errors of the Church, article by ar- j 
tide, from the interior force of a spiritual ' 
vitality; or as a husk which the ripened ■ 
fruit rejects. The false principles, and 
corrupt usages in which he had been bred, 
and to which he had himself been most 
firmly attached, shaled away, one by one 
from his mind, from his conduct, from hi« 
creed, as exuviss, which the energy of a 
genuine piety could no longer endure. 

Just where most men would have com- 
menced their attack upon the errors of 
Rome, Luther ended his. In the devout 
perusal of the scriptures, while yet, not 
merely a monk, but a devoted son of the 
church, he had discovered the glory and 
peculiarity of the Christian system . This 
—the doctrine of Grace, became from that 
moment his doctrine: it was to him a rock 
of strength, and his steady adherence to it 
was manifestly the prime reason of his suc- 
cess. When, early in his course, roused 
to protest against the shameless traffic in 
Indulgences, the horrible abuses that were 
connected with that traffic, fiirnished only 
incidental reasons, with him, for with- 
standing the rapacity of the Romish court, 
in this particular. Minds of inferior stamp, 
or minds not " taught from above," would 
almost certainly have spent themselves in 
decrying the abuses of the practice: Luther 
at once denounced the principle; for he 
felt that the doctrine assumed by the church, 
in pretending to have pardon at her dis- 
posal, could never be made to consist with 
the first article of a genuine Christian be- 
lief. — The sinner needs nothing which he 
may not immediately obtain by looking to 
the Saviour, who once ofiered himself, 
»«the just for the unjust:"— the sinner 
who has already believed in Christ, has 
*< passed from death unto life," and is no 
more liable to condemnation; nor can the 
church either sell or give that which can 
never either be at her disposal, or even 
exist at all. There is no supererogatory 
merit — there can be none ; the outrageous 
impiety therefore of selling licenses to sin, 
is preceded by an error even more fatal-— 
that of denying the firvt truth of the gos- 
pel. 

The Romish system, and with it a sys- 
tem much older than the Romish, was 
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overthrown virtually, by this protest against 
the principle of Indulgences ; and, in ad- 
hering to this principle, from which in 
fact Luther never swerved for a moment, 
he was himself drawn forward — or one 
might say driven, and often against the 
whole force of his early prejudices, to de- 
nounce error after error, of ie Mystery of 
wickedness. 

It was not on the ground of any abstract 
deduction that the Reformer came to affirm 
the supreme authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and rejected &e interpretations, if 
contrary thereto, of Fathers, Councils, and 
Popes. The Doctrine of Grace was God's 
truth ; and he had not only found it in the 
letter of scripture, but he had felt its vi- 
tality as a heaven-descended energy. — 
Whatever then contravenes this truth, can 
be of no valid authority, and ought to be 
rejected. The second step, therefore, in 
the Reformation^ was an involuntary, or 
rather an unavoidable consequence of the 
first; but then from this second, namely, 
a bold and unbending affirmation of the 
supreme authority of the Canonical Scrip, 
tures, every other article of the protest 
against the papacy necessarily followed ; 
including the pregnant principles of reli- 
gious liberty, and of individual responsi- 
bility of men to God, in respect of their 
religious opinions. 

On the ground of a copious induction of 
instances, drawn from the history of the 
twelve preceding centuries, it may safely 
be affirmed, that, if the Monk of Witten- 
berg had stopped at the scandals and abuses 
attaching to the Papacy, nothing more, at 
the very best, would have resulted from 
declamations, than a temporary correction, 
or rather a cloaking of those abuses. Or 
had he commenced with an assault upon 
such things as the worship of the virgin 
and the saints— the doctrine of purgatory 
— the evils and follies of monkery — or the 
usurped lordship of the Bishop of Rome, 
his books and himself would, within five 
years, have perished in the flames; and 
the last hope of mankind (or such to ap« 
pearance) must have gone out, amid the 
embers of his pyre. 

A perusal of Luther's history must 
surely bring home to the mind a powerful 



conviction of this truth— That the doctrine 
of grace, the freeness, sufficiency, and un- 
encumbered efficacy of the justification ob- 
tained through faith in Christ's work, and | 
his once ofiered sacrifice, was the spring j 
and reason of the Reformation. If this be 
granted, an inference, most momentous, 
will not be denied — That the same doc- 
trine, vividly felt to be true, and clearly 
proclaimed, must, in even^ age, furnish the 
means, and the only efiectual means, of 
excluding from any church, or from any 
country, how enlightened soever, the 
follies, the superstitions, the cruelties-— 
the black cloud of ignorance and ferocity, 
which is at all times imminent, and ac- 
tually near, to spread itself over the social 
system. Popery is nothingbut man's own , 
religion, embellished with the spoils of 
Christianity. To be rid of Popery we * 
must have recourse, if not to Atheism, to 
THE GOSPEL — the vcry same Gospel, in 
substance, by a recovery of which, Luther, 
and the great men who were his associates, 
in his own and other countries, broke the 
despotism of Rome, and opened the way 
for its final, and now approaching over* 
throw. 

Very many are accustomed to exult in 
the political and intellectual consequences 
of the Lutheran reformation; and many 
applaud and defend Luther (as did Bayle) 
who fail to recognise, and would even deny, 
if affirmed, the simple fact we are here 
insisting upon, that Europe would have 
seen no Lutheran reformation, had not 
Luther, and Zuingle, and others, before 
they thought of acting the part of reformers, 
and while they were yet themselves the 
abject slaves of the Papacy, received fipom 
on high a doctrine with which no forms off 
superstition, no spiritual despotism, will 
qver be made to consist; and which doc- 
trine, while in its aspect toward man, in- 
dividually, as a sinner, it affi^rds the only 
ground of hope, so, in its less direct, but 
inevitable influence over the condition of 
man in society, constitutes the unobtrusive, 
but efiectual guarantee of national liberties. 
It does so, as well by the firm moral tone 
which it imparts to the social system, as 
by the necessity it involves of a constant 
appeal to the supreme authority of dcrip* 
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tore;— for this very appeal implies reli- 
gious liberty; and religious liberty secures 
political liberty. 

Luther's prime doctrine — the spring and 
power of the reformation, and the distinc- 
tion of the canonical scriptures, can be 
estaUtsfaed only by evidence and argu- 
nent, thence immediately derived. Al- 
most all human authority is against it. 
Hence it is that, whoever, by perusal of 
the scriptures, by the means of scriptural 
instruction, and by the ** teaching ^m 
above," has cordially embraced this doc- 
trine, is thereby brought into a position in 
which, by an indirect but necessary conse- 
quence, he is compelled to be the advocate 
oi^ and, if need be, a mart3nr for, the na- 
tural rights of mankind, and the inviola- 
bility of conscience. Many, even among 
those whose temper and prejudices have 
inclined them always to side with *' autho- 
rity," legitimate, or illegitimate, have, by 
the irresistible tendency of a deeper in- 
fluence, been compelled to speak and act 
on the side of liberty, when drawn or 
driven to make their protest for the Gos- 
pel. So true is the word, whether un- 
derstood as addressed to men individually 
or socially, <* If the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed :" and again, 
*« Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty." 

As well with the view of corroborating 
by instances these general aflirmations, as 
to enable the reader to connect his notions 
of the Lutheran reformation with the cur- 
rent of preceding events, during the lapse 
of centuries, we shall, in this essay, and 
as succinctly as possible, mention several 
endeavours that had been made, in the 
course of ages, to recover apostolic Chris- 
tianity; or, at least, to maintain a protest 
against the illusions and the tyranny of the 
prevailing church system. 

When the question is insultingly put by 
Romanists, ^ Where was Lutheranism, 
where was Calvinism, where was the 
boasted doctrine of Cranmer, Knox, Zu- 
ingle, before the sixteenth century?" We 
are ready with our reply:— This doctrine 
was not merely in the scriptures, but in 
the hearts, and on the lips of a continuous 
succession of witnesses: it was professed 
2* 



by churches, taught by a series of pastors, 
and sealed by the blood of thousands of 
martyrs. "But these, ho^ few they 
were!" We answer, J^r*/, they would 
have been many more, had not a sangui- 
nary despotism "worn them out," from 
age to age, by the sword and fire; and, 
secondly, they doubtless were, in every 
age, many more than can now be folly as- 
certained, inasmuch as their triumphant 
enemies have used every means of fraud 
and calumny, to distort, or to expunge 
from the page of history, the evidence, 
whence the extent of their own horrid ma- 
lice might have been learned by posterity. 

Looking through the gloom of the mid- 
dle ages, we descry fierce columns of fire 
ascending from many points over the sur- 
face of Europe; and we catch a confosed 
sound — the stifled protest of the victims, 
and the yells of their persecutors ; and we 
divine, well enough, what was taking place 
there; but a Righteous Heaven only knows 
whether it might be five of our brethren, 
or fifty, or many hundreds together, who, 
at such and such a spot, were found " faith- 
fol unto death." This however we do 
know, for the prophetic spirit has told us, 
that "the Woman," at whose pleasure 
those victims perished, from age to age, 
quafied blood enough to be always "drunk 
with the blood of the saints;" and then, 
adhering to the analogy of experience, 
which shows that the perpetual drunkard 
needs larger ^nd larger potations, from day 
to day, to produce the beastly bliss which 
he seeks, we safely infer that the Intem- 
perate Personage who satiated her appetite 
with a handful of victims in her young 
days, could not have asked for fewer than 
thousands afler she had practised herself 
in inebriation during centuries. 

Our Lord's promises to his people and 
ministers, extend no farther than this — 
That a Testimony in his behalf should be 
maintained, from age to age, even till he 
shall come again; and that this oflice of 
witnessing for him in an evil world should 
be committed to a Visible Community, 
which, although driven into the wilderness, 
and threatened perpetually with extermi- 
nation, should not, at any moment, be- 
come extinct:— the gates of Hades shall 
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not prevail against it— the true chnrch shall 
never be swallowed up, or cease to have a 
place among the living. 

At the same time the ordinary condition 
of the true church, through a long course 
of ages, is so significandy described as 
wholly to preclude the pretensions of the. 
spiritual tyranny which has called itself 
"the church." The persecuting power 
too, symbolized as eccleaiaaticalf not se- 
cular, is so specified, and the temper and 
conduct and principles of the two parties 
— the sanguinary and idolatrous majority, 
and the suffering minority, pure in faith 
and practice, are so pictured by the hand 
of prophecy, as to remove all ambiguity 
from the interpretation which we should 
put upon the tenor of church history. 
When read in the light of the New Testa- 
ment—a light ** shining" forward into 
« a dark place," the history of Christianity, 
during the past eighteen centuries, is 
thoroughly intelligible, and it conveys a 
lesson which, at the present moment, it 
behoves every Christian most seriously to 
ponder. 

It is assumed that the reader's religious 
sympathies are unreservedly on the side 
of Luther, and his associates, as the ser- 
vants of God, righteously contending for 
the Truth, with a corrupt, cruel, and apos- 
tate church. In thus speaking of the Re- 
formers, German, Swiss, and English, we 
neither affirm them to have been faultless 
in ereedn like men inspired ; nor faultless 
in personal conduct. They were honest 
and eminently godly men, who, at the risk 
of their lives, reclaimed for mankind the 
blessings of Christianity. 

But U such were the Reformers, and on 
this point a difference of opinion is not 
here anticipated, there may be room for 
some misunderstanding, and even disagree- 
ment, when inquiry is made as to the Body, 
or the Power, or the System, with which 
the Reformers had to contend. The ready 
reply is, The church of Rome was their 
antagonist. But if we mean by this, 
merely the usurping Bishop of Rome, and 
his ministers ; then an exception roust be 
taken, inasmuch as the Reformers gene- 
rally, and some of them especially, ad- 
vanced very far in the work of reforma- 



tion, and actually awakened the nations to 
a sense of their spiritual destitution, while 
yet themselves bowing to the successors of 
8t. Peter, and admitting them to be the 
holders of the keys, and the legitimate 
lords of the church. 

If our answer be — It was the doctrine 
of the Romish church, and its many su- 
perstitions, and its corruptions, which the 
Reformers assailed; this is true indeed; 
but it is a portion only of the truth; for, in 
the Jirst place, nearly the same doctrinet 
and the same superstitions (though not the 
same despotism) attached to eastern, as 
well as to western Christendom, and there- 
fore something far more extensive than 
Popery was equally liable to the assault of 
the Reformers. But secondly^ and tMs 
exception is of more immediate moment, i 
what the Reformers protested against in I 
doctrine, practice, and principle, was (as 1 
may readily be proved,) two or three cen- / 
turies older than the papacy. / 

The papacy was indeed tjie visible ob- 
ject of assault, and the paity actually con- 
tended with:— -it was the party named and 
inveighed against; and the party coming 
forward with its energfies of cruelty to crush 
the protest. This however was but a 
circumstance of the controversy; the sub- 
stance of it was the recovery of apostolic 
Christianity, as opposed to illusions dating 
their rise from the moment of the cessa- 
tion of the personal ministry of the apos« 
ties. That the Reformers themselves 
should have been imperfectly conscious of 
the hifi^h antiquity of the errors they de- 
nounced, is not surprising. In the contest 
with their adversaries, concerning particu- 
lar superstitions, or corruptions, they could 
not but avail themselves (as oflen as might 
serre them) of the authority of the writers 
of an older time, when these superstitions 
or corruptions, not having been enacted 
and enforced, were not recognised, and 
even, perhaps, were sometimes denounced; 
although, by the very same writers, ad- 
mitted in principle. 

The Reformers therefore, by an argu- 
mentative necessity, always pressing upon 
them, were trained in the habit of making 
their appeal against modem Rome to the 
Fathers of the first four or five centuries. 
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and on some points dieir appeal was open 
to no fair exception. Such, for example, 
as the univenalityofthe vicarship claimed 
by the bishop of Kome; a pretension only 
whispered until a late age, and stoutly <^ 
posed when first advanced— the direei and 
undisguised worship of **the Queen of 
Heaven "—the doctrine of purgatory in a 
distinct form, as the reason of die merce- 
nary practices of the church, in selling de- 
liverance from its pains;— and the broadly 
expressed enormities of Transubstantia- 
tion. The$e things were clearly Rome's 
own. They could not be made good by 
patrisdc authority, and in protesting against 
them, the Reformers called the Fathers, 
their Fathers — and justly. 

The age of the Reformation was a time 
of too much confiision— of too much con- 
tention — of too much labour, suffering, and 
fear, to favour calm and laborious re- 
searches, or to allow of a due regard to 
important, but recondite distinctions. The 
Reformers therefore very generally claimed 
the Fathers as their allies, in their contro* 
versy with the papacy;— this was natural. 
But the inevitable consequences, embar- 
rassing to themselves, and much more so 
to those, in later times, who hare inherited 
their opinions, were, in the Jirtt place, 
that they left, with the Church of Rome, 
a high argumentative advantage, which 
might still substantiate the greater part of 
her doctrines, and the elements of all her 
supersUtions, by allowing an appeal to 
these same Fathers; and, in the second 
place, an adherence, on their own part, to 
more than one or two of the errors, doc- 
trinal and ritual, of the third and fourth 
centuries. 

Along with other causes (not connected 
with our immediate subject) this pending 
upon the authority of the early church — 
natural and excusable as it was, saved the 
papacy on the one side, and so enfeebled 
and embarrassed the reformation on the 
other, as that the energy and movement 
of the sixteenth century were scarcely con- 
tinued into the seventeenth, and that a r^ 
lapse, or reaction, soon took place, from 
which the reformed churches have not yet 
recovered, and which, at this very mo- 
ment, is putting more than one of them in 



peril of a return to the illusions and su- 
perstitions of the darkest era of Christian 
history. 

The Reformers burst away from the 
very bosom of Romanism, and while they 
renounced what had been more recenUy 
appended to the church system, they 
brought with them too much of what the 
papacy had passively inherited. If, in- 
stead of having sprung from the Romish 
church, they had sprung from the ancient, 
and then almost foi^otten remonstrant 
conmiunities, which Rome had so long 
been endeavouring to crush, they proba- 
bly would have disengaged themselves 
more readily and efiectuaUy from the 
thraldom of patristic authority. We, how- 
ever, of this age, acknowledging the Re- 
formers as the restorers of the great prin- 
ciples of the gospel, need feel littie diffi- 
cidty in allowing for the inauspicious de- 
ference they paid to writers who, in spirit 
and tendency, were much more nearly al- 
lied to Rome, than to themselves. 

The theological predecessors of the Re- 
formers — the long series of witnesses and 
martyrs, in a word, the true, afilicted 
church, had been anathematized, and driven 
into the wilderness by those very men'--* 
the Nicene divines, to whom the Re- ^ 
formers, as we have said, were induced > 
by their early predilections, and the pecu- 
liarity of their position, to render an ill- 
merited homage. The fact is most re- 
markable and instructive, and it affords a 
striking instance of the narrow limits 
within which the human. mind takes its 
range, when those who, in the sixteenth 
century, protested against Romish errors, 
are seen appealing for support to the aU' 
thors of those errors^ and who, in the 
fourth century, had used the engines of 
church tyranny, for crushing a remon- 
strance, identical almost in terms, and 
quite so in spirit, with their own. This 
curious point of religious history, well 
deserves our attention » 

Although many indications occur, even 
in the third century, of dissatisfaction, on 
the part of better-minded Christians, in 
regard to the gross superstitions and the 
spurious, ascetic pietism, which were then 
every day making new advances, yet it 
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does not appear that this discontent had 
spoken aloud, so as to alarm the church 
authorities, until toward the close of the 
fourth century. But, about that time, re- 
monstrant voices were heard in several 
quarters; and the doctors and chiefs of 
the church, as well in the east as in the 
west, roused themselves to contend with, 
and to suppress the spreading ** heresy,*' as 
they called it. Visibly, it wa9 suppressed; 
at least the dominant superstition tri- 
umphed in the eye of the world; and the 
men who had assailed it were silenced 
and banished. 

This public triumph was however rather 
visible than real (as we shall see;) and, in 
fact, a pure — a truly apostolic church, 
driven into inaccessible regions, toward 
the close of the fourth century, maintained 
its integrity, from age to a|[e, in poverty, 
and amid fierce persecutions, until at 
length the brighter light of the Lutheran 
reformation having been kindled, the of- 
fice of witnessing for the truth was trans- 
ferred to men who were qualified to dis- 
charge it in a manner bitter adapted to the 
altered condition of the European nations. 

The *' apostacy," so distinctly predicted 
by Paul, (1 Tim. iv.J had fully expanded 
itself at the time wnen Christianity ob- 
tained the ascendency in the state, by the 
favour of Constantino. But here, let a 
very necessary caution be given, and duly 
remembered.— The word Apostacy, un- 
derstood in its modem sense, carries with 
it a weight of meaning which may mislead 
us, and distort our notions of church his- 
tory. The phrases employed by King 
James' translators, when the Greek word 
occurs in the New Testament, convey 
more precisely the intention of the in- 
spired writers, than does the word apos» 
tacy which we have borrowed, and to 
which we have assigned a technical sense. 
This will be clear if we refer to the in- 
sUnces. Acts xxi. 21. The apostles and 
elders at Jerusalem, addressing Paul, said, 
** They " (the multitude of believers) »* are 
informed of thee, that thou teachest all the 
Jews, which are among the gentiles, to for- 
sake Moses;" literally, that thou teachest 
an apoitacy firom Moses. But this literal 
rendering, carries a stronger sense than 



Ae — •• to forsake Moses," of the antho- 
rized version; and a stronger sense too, 
than the inspirad writer seems to have, 
had in view. In the noted passage of the 
second epistle to the Thessalonians (ii. 8.) 
the word (there used with the emphatic 
article) must be held to approach moi« 
nearly the modem idea attached to the 
word apottacy; inasmuch as nothing less 
is intended, than an open and flagrant de- 
parture from troth; such a departure as im- 
plies an utter contrariety, of principles and 
practices. But in the place above re- 
ferred to (1 Tim. iv.^ although the same 
word is used, it plainly means nothing 
more than is implieid in the English phrase, 
*' some shall depart from the faith," that 
is to say, an apostatizing^ which, although 
serious and grievous in its immediate 
efiects, sad fatal in its ultimate conse- 
quences, did not render even all those who 
were immediately implicated in it, such» 
that they should be regarded as the ene- 
mies of the Lord, or the objects of bis ud- 
mixed displeasure. 

Strong as are the expressions, employed 
by the apostle, when describing those who 
should promote tliis apostacy*-^** speaking 
lies in hypocrisy," and, *^ having their 
conscience seared, as with a hot iron,'* 
we are yet compelled by the rules of 
charity to admit, when we look into ehurch 
history, that more than a few among those 
who zealously espoused the prevaSing il- 
lusions of asceticism and superstition, were 
personally devout and conscientious men. 
The many strange contrarieties, attaching 
to human nature, demand from us much 
indulgence, when, needing ourselves a 
similar indulgence, we are called to review 
the characters and conduct of others. In 
whatever manner the " Righteous Judge " 
may regard men, individuaJly or ofiicidly, 
it is our part to ** believe all things, and 
to hope all things," that may be believed 
and hoped, without a culpable compromise 
vof great principles. When therefore we 
find, attachmg to the visible church at so 
early a time as the thiid and fourth cen- 
turies, the indubitable characteristics of 
the apostacy described by Paul, the greatest 
care should be taken lest we go beyond 
our warrant, and violate charity, in rela- 
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tioQ either to the church itself, or to indi- 
vidual^ belonging to it, and who are 
known to us by their extant writings. 

This same caution, too oflen neglected, 
should be regarded in speaking of the Ro- 
mish church, and of its individual mem- 
bers — and on the very same grounds. 
Ferocious and abominable as is the Papal 
Superstition, very many individuals, emi- 
nent for piety have lived and died in its 
bosom. Romanists say — "No salvation 
out of the church," meaning — the Romish 
church ; but enlightened protestants would 
shudder to retort any such sectarian de- 
cision, or to say — " No salvation within 
it." And inasmuch as the church of the 
third, fourth and fifth centuries, had neither 
proceeded to the shameless mercenary 
practices that were allowed by the papacy 
in a later age, nor had wallowed, as it has 
done, in blood, too great care can hardly 
be taken in so wording our reprehension 
of its dangerous errors, and deplorable 
abuses, as may leave ample space for a 
consolatory belief regarding the piety of 
multitudes of Christians Uving in those 
times of declension. Let then the reader 
attach this caution of charity, to every 
paragraph of the following statement of 
facts. 

The names of those early Protestants^ 
JoviNiAN and Viqilaktius, are familiar 
to all readers of church history ; yet the 
nature and circumstances of their protest, 
and especially the permanent consequences 
which flowed from it, have been too sum- 
marily treated of by modem writers. But 
controversies in progress at the present 
moment are redeeming from oblivion many 
facts barely glanced at by these writers, 
and are tending to bring protestant com- 
munities into a closer connexion of sym- 
pathy with those who, from age to age, 
have been witnesses for the same great 
truths. Unhappily (if it may be permitted 
thus to speak) unhappily, almost all we 
can now know of these our brethren and 
spiritual predecessors, we are compelled 
to gather, by means of a laborious sifting 
of the distorted evidence which their ma- 
lignant and triumphant enemies have trans- 
mitted to us. It is only by carefully noting 
the instances in which the lie of one car 



lumniator contradicts the lie of another, or 
refutes his own, fabricated at some other 
time, or to serve some other purpose ; it is 
only thus that we are able to approximate 
to the truth, or to do any justice to those 
to whom an industrious msdice has denied 
the means of appealing to the justice of 
posterity. 

Whoever dared to call in question the 
superstitions of the church, whoever in- 
veighed against the pride and profligacy 
of the clergy, was — " a Manichee " — " a 
son of perdition," " a devil," as well as *• a 
dog and an ass, a Jew, and a Samaritan." 
To some extent, however, the truth may 
still be redeemed from the heap of false- 
hoods ; and yet, as to the capital questions 
concerning the spiritu^ and evangelic 
quality of the doctrine held by the ancient 
remonstrants, we can do little more than 
admit a probable conjecture. Whether 
those who assailed monkery, demonola- 
try, and superstition, began and stopped 
there; or whether this protest was ani- 
mated by a warm consciousness of the vi- 
tal principles of the gospel, is not to be 
fully ascertained. 

JoviNiAN, a monk of Milan, had, during 
a course of years, employed himself in the 
customary austerities and formalities of his 
profession. His enemies admit that the 
tenor of his life, even to a period past its 
meridian, had been blameless; it is ac- 
knowledged by Ambrose that he had been 
used to " macerate the flesh " in the usual 
modes. At Milan, however, he found 
himself denied all liberty of speecn in pro^ 
pounding those opinions concerning the 
merits of the ascetic life, which he had 
begun to entertain. Rome, as appears 
from the evidence of Jerome, was one of 
the last places to entertain the ascetic fa^ 
naticism ; nor was it until afler monasteries 
had darkened all parts of the east, as well 
as many of the west, that these establish- 
ments were seen in ^at city. It was this 
circumstance, probably, that induced Jo- 
vinian to transport himself from Milan, 
and from beneath the stem austerity of 
Ambrose, to Rome. There, according to 
the report of pope Syricius and others, 
the doctrine of Uie Milanese monk had 
made many converts, so that the church, 
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**toni by dogs,'* in a manner heretofore 
unheard of, doubted whereto so unlooked 
for an assault might proceed. Not a few 
of the laity, if not of the cleigy, had lis- 
tened to Jovinian ; and eight persons are 
named as his supporters, who, with him, 
Were, by a unanimous decision of the Ro- 
mish clergy, condemned and excommuni- 
cated, as the authors of a ** new heresy, 
and of blasphemy;" and they were for 
ever expelled from the church. " Pilate 
and Herod " were at one in this instance. 
Pope Syricius, finding that the ringleader 
of this revolt had belonged to the jurisdic- 
tion of Ambrose, wrote to his episcopal 
brother, reporting the sentence of excom- 
munication that had just been pronounced, 
and intimating his confident expectation 
that a similar sentence at Milan would cut 
off from the condemned all hope of pro- 
tection in any quarter. Ambrose replies 
with warmth and alacrity, and assures Sy- 
ricius that he and his clergy, animated by 
a kindred zeal for the truth, fully con- 
curred with the sentence of excommuni- 
cation, and that they had reiterated it: — 
"Jovinian, and others whom your holi- 
ness hath condemned, are, may it please 
you, condemned by us also, and in com- 
pliance with your decision." Jovinian, 
driven from the church, as well at Rome 
as Milan, yet dared to collect and instruct 
his followers in "conventicles," beyond 
the walls of the city. This was not to be 
endured, and the secular power was forth- 
with appealed to. "The most benign 
Honorius," who had already condemned 
certain sectators, again stood by the church, 
and issued an edict to the effect that these 
contumacious men, having first been 
whipped, should be banished. Jovinian 
himself, af^r undergoing the first part of 
his sentence, was driven out to end his 
days upon a desolate island, off the coast 
of Illyria. He had however written, as 
well as preached, in support of his opinions, 
which continued to spread dta all sides, 
even notwithstanding the terrors of church 
authority. At Rome, although none dared 
openly to profess Jovinian*s heresy, it was 
nevertheless covertly taught, and was 
whispered about, even to such an extent 
as that certain nuns fell into matrimony. 



in consequence of its prevalence. In this 
emergency, and in aid of the endeavours 
of the Romish church to crush the " mon- 
strous doctrine," the good Augustine, a 
tool of worse men, came forward in de- 
fence of the "orthodox" practices and 
principles of the ascetics; and in his trea- 
tise, " De bono conjugali," and in others 
of a similar kind, he labours hard, by 
wily sophistry, to reconcile the prevailing 
absurdities with reason and scripture. 

But the mild, pious, and honest Augus- 
tine was not the man to be the churches 
thorough-going champion on this notable 
occasion:-^he had however her own man 
at hand; one who, by various learning, by 
a voluble pen, as well as by rancour of 
temper, and boundless arrogance, and a . 
blind devotion to whatever "the church" ^ 
had sanctioned, was well qualified to do 
the necessary work of cajoling the simple, 
of inflaming the fanatical, of frightening 
the timid, of calumniating the innocent, 
and, in a word, of quashing, if it could be 
quashed, all inquiry concerning •'autho- 
rized " errors and abuses. The church, ^ 
right or wrong, was to be justified; — the ; 
objector, innocent or guilty, was to be , 
crushed; and Jerome would scruple no- , 
thing, could he but accomplish so desirable 
an object. 

Jovinian*s real opinions freed from the 
misrepresentations of his opponents, are 
not to be ascertained. Clearly, however, 
he had touched the church in the tenderest 
part, namely, the absurd notion entertained 
of the merit of religious celibacy. He 
dared to aflirm that a matron, if otherwise 
equal in works of charity and in piety, 
was not, as such, a whit inferior to a nun; 
he ridiculed, moreover, the abstmences to 
which so much saving eflScacy was attri- 
buted by the doctors of the church; and 
he professed to think that, "meats re- 
ceived with thanksgiving," did not impaur 
a Christian's spiritual condition. That he 
was not unacquainted with the great prin- 
ciples of the gospel, might not merely be 
inferred from the fact of his impugning 
those practices and opinions which had 
excluded evangelical doctrines; but might 
be surmised also, on the ground of his 
having called in question the favourite no- 
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tion (which, whether well founded or not 
was then absurdly exaggerated) of vast 
differences of reward, in the future world. 
It is not unlikely that Jovinian's alleged 
opposition to this notion was nothing more 
than a protest against that doctrine of hu- 
man merit, and of the intrinsic value of 
ascetic macerations and voluntary pe- 
nances, which the majority had embraced, 
and which we find so strenuously advo- 
cated in the extant writings of the fathers 
of the fourth century. What Jovinian 
might intend by affirming that the grace 
of a genuine baptism could never be lost, 
we have not the means of knowing.— His 
opinion perhaps, if it had been fairly re- 
ported, might not have seemed to differ 
much from the doctrine of the final per- 
severance of the saints; or the certainty of 
salvation to all who are indeed regenerate. 

The extreme irritation and anxiety be- 
trayed by the three great doctors, Augus- 
tine, Ambrose and Jerome, who, at points 
so remote from each other, concuired in 
the refutation and condemnation of Jo- 
vinian, are sufficient indications of the 
fact, that his doctrine had been favourably 
listened to by the people, in different 
quarters of Christendom. It very soon 
became evident, that the ** heresy," instead 
of having been extirpated, had spread, and 
had reached a more digested form, and was 
connecting itself with higher and sounder 
principles of belief. Jerome had hardly 
laid down his pen, when he was summoned 
to resume it in the same cause, the cause 
of monkery, of demonolatry, of debauched 
morality, and of hierarchical t3rranny. 

Nordi Italy, and the difficult valleys 
running up into the Alpine district, appear 
to have been the seat— and the latter the 
refuge, of a far purer doctrine than was to 
be found in the church at large; and it is 
a fact, now at length satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, although it had remained long un- 
noticed, or had been perversely kept out 
of sight, that, from the very earliest times, 
a system of doctrine essentially the same 
as that of the reformed churches, has had 
a secluded home in the recesses of the 
Western, or Cottian Alps.* 

* Faber's Inquiry into the History and Theo- 
logy oTthe Ancient Vallenai*a and Albigeniea. 



On both sides of the Pyrenees, more- 
over, 4nd especially on the northern side, 
and throughout Aquitane, there appear to 
have sul^isted churches, substantially 
apostolic, in faith and discipline; and these 
communities, protected (after the conver- 
sion of the empire) by persons in power, 
were able to hold at bay the dogs of papal 
fanaticism, during several centuries. 

From this purer region came forth V^- 
oiLANTivs, th^ immedukte successor of Jo- 
vinian, in the perilous attempt to restore 
apostolic Christianity. He was a native 
of Convene, (or Lyons) a small town at 
the foot of the P3rrenees, and a presbyter 
of Barcelona, who by travelling extensively, 
especially in the east, where the ascetic 
mania was at its height, had qualified him- 
self for protesting wildh the more effect, 
against tfie corruptions of the nominal 
church. Vigilantius, better trained pro- 
bably, and better informed than his pre- 
decessor, assailed the prevalent corruptions 
in a bolder and more comprehensive man- 
ner. The shameless impieties which 
were thinly disguised under the forms of 
Christianity and zealously promoted and 
defended by the doctors of the church (the 
very writers who are now recommended 
as ho^tr men and safer guides than the 
reformers) these impieties Vigilantius 
spoke of in terms of mingled indignation 
and contempt.'-He had actually wit- 
nessed the.aJK)minations of the Christian 
orgies, called ** vigils of the saints," in 
which the impurities of paganism were 
repeated, under a change of terms only;— 
he had behdd the extravagances and im- 
postures of the Egyptian and Syrian 
monkery;— he had mingled in the crowds 
of infotuated pilgrims who swarmed about 
the tombs of saints and mart3rrs; — he had 
detected the frauds practised by the clergy 
upon the people, in support^ of all these 
illusions;— he had listened to the great 
preachers of the day, urging a besotted 
and profligate populace to come to the 
church for a dieap salvation, in the use 
of ceremonies and sacraments. These 
things, in a word, the vast scheme of su- 
perstition which, in its modem form, we 
are used to call popery, Vigilantius had 
contemplated; and, with an earnest and 
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religious indignatioiif he denoanced diem 
as iropioiis, iSK>niinable, and absurd. 

Tfa^ cbnreh started up, as one roused 
from sleep bj a mortd enemy; and she 
look to herself her weapons. In this in- 
stance, however, her former suocessful 
champion— the Monk of Bethlehem, 
dreaded by the timid, on account of his 
great reputation, and the infernal rancour 
that distilled, or rather, ran in torrents 
from his pen, relieved her from ^e undo- 
sirable necessity of resorting to means of 
violence. Jerome's pen, fdone, did the 
office which, on the former occasion, had 
been in part discharged by the thongs of 
the executioner, up<m the wdtering Imcks 
of Jovinian and his eight associates. Let 
us do the ecclesiastical chiefs of that age 
the justice to believe, that they were not 
sorry to find themselves excused from the 
unpopular duty of shedding the blood of 
tiieir opponent. 

Vigilantius was replied to by Jerome; 
and, finding the tide of opinion setting too 
strong against him, he retired from the 
field, secluding himself thenceforward in 
a district where a better faith had long 
found an asylum. The fact of this re- 
former's retreat, and of his continued in- 
fiuence among the churches which received 
him, is one of no small importance. But 
we must turn for a moment to the extant 
memorials of the controversy between him 
and his triumphant adversary. 

Nothing so meek and demure to the eye, 
as is ascetic pietism: nothing on earth so 
venomous, when irritated: like certain 
species of the lizard class, this insidious 
creature shams the most passive humility, 
as its ordinary guise; but tread upon it, 
and it reeks a deadly slime from every 
pore: wo be then to its assailant! Monkery 
and superstition have been defended in the 
same temper, in all ages, even from the 
times of Jerome, to the present moment; 
and this constant fact the more deserves to 
be noticed, inasmuch as a temporary resto- 
ration of the life and power of superstition 
is not to be regarded (so strange are the 
revolutions of human affairs) as altogether 
an improbable event. Apart from the now 
threatening revival of the Asceticism and 
the DxMONOLATRY of the fourth century, 



one might be well pleased to leave for ever 
unopened the pages which, in their imme- 
diate and remote influence, denied Chris- 
tianity to the nations, dirough a long night 
of more than a thousand years. 

The reader should especially bear in 
mind the date of this controversy between 
the presbyter of Barcelona, and the monk 
of Bethlehem. Let it be remembered then, 
that it occurred at a time, nearly midway 
between the close of the Apostolic age, 
and the era of the full development and 
estaUishment of Popbry. Be it also ob- 
served, that the superstitions, the saint- 
worship, and the various corruptions 
against which Vigilantius inveighed, be* 
longed to the, so called. Christian world 
at laige, eastern and western, some se- 
cluded districts only excepted; and, more- 
over, that these same grievous evils were 
then no novelties, but had, at the close of 
the fourth century, obtained the credit and 
the force of usage. In this instance, there- 
fore, we have nothing to do with the pa- 
pacy; for the scheme of piety and wor- 
ship which Jerome defended, was already 
venerable with age, at the time when the 
papal usurpation was in its cradle; and it 
is a fact that Rome itself was behind-hand 
with the other principal seats of church in- 
fluence, in respect of these (as we have 
been taught to call them,) Romish errors. 

Now at the period we have named, we 
shall find the most erudite and able doctor 
of the church, stoutly maintaining the most 
oflensive articles of what is called Popery, 
and using in the defence of them, the very 
same arguments, that, in later times, have 
been resorteii to by Romanists in dealing 
with protestants. An intelligent reader, 
casually opening Jerome, and knowing 
nothing bf the date of the work, would 
suppose that he was perusing a Romish 
writer of the sixteenth century, defending 
••the church," against some ••wicked 
Luther, Knox, or Jewell. 

Another important bearing of this an- 
cient controversy should be kept in view, 
namely, That Jerome (especially if we in- 
clude his other ascetic writings) makes 
himself the apologist of each article of that 
Great Apostacy which Paul predicts, 
(I Tim» iv.) as about to affect the pro* 
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fessedlj Christian world: but this 
merely mention in passing. 

«* Vigilantius," says Jerome» " better 
called Dormitantins," the Slumberer, not 
the Watchful f has, as he hears, " opened 
his foetid mouth, to pour forth a filthy 
stench against the relics of the holy mar- 
tyrs, daring to criminate us, who reve- 
rence them, as ashes-dealers and idolaters, 
who venerate the bones of men. No, in- 
deed, we do not worship the relits of the 
martyrs ; but we honour them, that we 
may adore Him whose martyrs they 
were. We honour the servants, in order 
that the more honour may redound to the 
Lord." Much to the same purpose fol- 
lows, altogether in the style of the Romish 
writers, of every age, who have laboured 
to excuse the gross superstitions of their 
church. But let any one who may think 
^e rdigious regard paid to the images, 
tombs and relics of the saints, to be 
pardonable, or even beneficial, let him 
travel any where in the south of Europe, 
and he will be compelled to confess 
that these practices, in whatever way 
they may have been extenuated by the 
learned involve the maps of the people 
in the guilt and moral degradation of 
sheer idolatry. Thus thought the Ger- 
man and English reformers, who, with- 
out listening to the flimsy sophistries of 
apologists like Jerome, boldly denounced 
the entire system as, what it is — a wor- 
shipping of stocks and stones.* 

Now it appears, not merely firom Je- 
rome's admissions, but from ample evi- 
dence derived from other sources, that 
the practices of this kind which the 
church, in the fourth century, allowed, 
and even promoted, were in no respect 
less objectionable than those that are at 
this day prevalent in Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy; in fact, they were substantially the 
same, having been derived from the same 
sources — namely, the immemorial pagan 
observances, which the vulgar had been 
encouraged to perpetuate, only putting the 
names of the virgin, the apostles and the 
martyrs, in the room of the gods, god* 
desses and heroes of the ancient poly* 
theism. Nevertheless Vigflantlus is, in 
Jerome's esteem, a brainless blockhead, 
and a demoniac, and a monster, bec&use 

• See Cranmer on the Commandmenl*. 
Vol. II.— 3 



he dares to find fault with these ** godly 
customs." ** What," says he, *• are we 
then idolaters, because we bum wax 
candles at noon, before the tombs of the 
martyrs, or because we devoutly carry 
about and kiss their sacred dust? what 
is the bishop of Rome in the wrong, 
who ofiers sacrifices over the remains of 
Peter and Paul — venerable bones in our 
esteem, albeit vile dust in thine ?— is he 
wrong who regards their tombs as the 
altars of Christ? and are all the bishops 
of all the world in the wrong, who, con- 
temning the huckster Yigikntius, enter 
the sanctuaries of the dead," iic. 

Jerome is amazed that the <<holy 
bishop " firom whose diocess this presby- 
ter h^ come, had so long tolerated him, 
and had not ** broken the worthless ves- 
sel with the iron rod of apostolical au- 
thority, as it is written, * Early will I 
slay all the sinners of the land, and will 
destroy from the city of the Lord all that 
work iniquity.' " But this furious monk 
did not, or would not, understand the 
fact, that Yigilantius was boldly uttering 
sentimente which many around him 
secretly entertained; and in truth that, 
in the remoter provinces, there were 
entire communities holding themselves 
firee firom the prevalent corruptions. At 
the close of the epistle here referred to, 
he does indeed indicate his knowledge 
of these facte ; for he threatens his ad- 
versary that, if he shall again open the 
lips which had blasphemed the apostles 
and martyrs, he would deal with him 
more at length ; nor with him alone, but 
with his associates, his disciples, and his 
masters (the bishops) who refused to or- 
dain as priests any but married men. 

Disorders so frightful had attended the 
vigils of the martyrs, that the church it- 
self was at length compelled to remove 
the scandal; — nevertheless, right or 
wrong, Jerome thinks these shameless 
practices must be defended. '*What, 
dues not this slumberer hear the Saviour 
himself saying, ' could ye not watoh one 
hour with me V or again, the prophet— 
• at midnight will I arise, and pray unto 
thee?' Oh tongue fit to be cut out! 
canst thou not learn to be silent? This 
sacrilege I icannot endure.— It is written 
*lf thy brother, or thy friend, or thy 
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wife, &c. thou shall shed iheir blood;' 
for, in the cause of God, such severity 
is not cruelty, but piety." 

Vigilantius, in the book which he had 
" vomited forth," had ventured to express 
his incredulity in regard to the ** mira- 
cles," which were every day being 
wrought at the tombs, and by means of 
the relics of the martyrs. This scepti- 
cism makes Jerome furious. '*Most 
wretcjied of men, I know — I know why 
it is tnat thou sufferest this pain, this fear. 
— It is an unclean devil that compels 
thee to write these things : often enough, 
in times past, and even now-a-dajs, has 
he writhed before this (as thou callest it) 
vile dust; and the anguish which in thee 
he dissimulates, in others he confesses. 
—Go to the shrines of the martyrs, 
where thou wilt find many of thy com- 
rades, and there confess that thou, who 
speakest in Vigilantius, art the demon 
Mercury," or some other of the gentile 
divinities. 

Such was the mode and temper in 
which the Protestants of the fourth 
century were dealt with by the dominant 
body, calling itself the Church. It was 
no wonder mat good men should retreai 
before such a storm; especially as fero- 
cious cruelties had been lately resorted 
to for crushing the remonstrants. Hap- 
pily there were places of refuge; and 
Vigilantius, as Jerome himself informs 
us, had retired to a district where purity, 
and liberty, and truth, were in some 
degree secure from the hand of intolerant 
bigotry. But whither had this presbyter 
fled ? " I would have bound the maniac," 
says Jerome, " with testimonies of Scrip- 
ture ; but he is gone — he is ofT— he has 
slipped us — he is broken away I and 
now his voice is heard from between the 
Adriatic, and the Cottian Alps !" That 
is to say, Vigilantius had retired to Pied- 
mont, or to those secluded valleys in 
which, during a long course of centuries, 
the Church — the Church apostolic — the 
" Church " of the Apocalypse, had " a 
place prepared of God, that they should 
feed her there." Remarkable indeed 
must we consider the phrase " a place 
prepared of fiod^^^ when those Alpine 
ravines, with their severe climate, their 
diflicult passes, and tlieir rugged sterps, 



are regarded as having come from the 
hands of Him who, at the first, founded 
the hills, and established the mountains, 
and who, in this signal instance, as weU 
as in others of a similar kind, had longr 
before built a temple for his truth, inac- 
cessible to the pride and cruelty of his 
enemies. 

The succeeding history of the church 
of the valleys — the VaJlenseSf has be- 
come familiarly known to all religious 
readers ; nor can it be needful her^ to 
refer to facts with which few are now 
unacquainted. This secluded comibunity, 
holding to a doctrine and worship sub- 
stantially pure, and difiering little firom 
the principles and forms of the Refor- 
mation, may, on a firm basis of historical 
evidence, various in kind, and well au- 
thenticated, challenge for itself the un- 
tainted honors of genuine apostolicity. 

A similar claim, although with more 
difficulty in regard to the details, may be 
made good in behalf of the churches lo- 
cated westward of the Alps, and at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. To pursue the im- 
perfectly recorded history of these Chris- 
tian societies would not consist with 
either the purpose or the limits of this 
essay ; and in fact in a case where the 
truth of history has to be recovered by 
disentangling a tissue of falsehoods, no- 
thing short of a laborious process of 
analysis can afiford any satisfaction.* 
That a better doctrin^ and a purer wor- 
ship had, even from the apostolic age, 
been maintained in some parts of Gaul 
and Spain, there is sufficient reason for 
believing. It farther appears that dissi- 
dent inchviduals, and several companies, 
driven from their homes by the intole- 
rance of the hierarchy in the East, had 
traveled westward, from Thrace, and 
round about to the foot of the Pyrenees, 
propagating their doctrines as they went, 
and sowing a seed which sprang up at 
various points ; nor had this seed been 
eradicated when the Lutheran reforma- 
tion came in to supplant it. 

These exiles, finding at length commu- 
nities with which they might connect 
themselves, combined in forming the so- 

• In several able and well known modern 
worku the regults of such an analysis are to 
he inel with. 
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deties that at length acquired the appel- 
lation of Albigensian, from the name of 
their central town A.lbiga (Alby) in Lan- 
guedoc, but the members of which were 
▼ariously called Paulicians, Oathari, (pu- 
ritans) Paterines, Bulgares, and, slander- 
ously, Manichees. These communities, 
branching in various directions, and 
making converts, not merely among the 
common people, but the clergy and 
nobility, witnessed against the papal 
apostacy during a long course of time, 
— long enough, in fact, to give conti- 
nui^ to the Testimony which, in fulfil- 
ment of our Lord's . promises, should 
never fail to be maintained in the world, 
in behalf of a pure faith and worship. 

Many modern writers who should 
have known better, have indolently ac- 
cepted, as in the main correct, the palpa- 
ble falsifications of Romanists in relation 
to the Christians of Languedoc; assuming 
it as proved that a portion of them, or the 
whole, were followers of Manes. This 
slandeTt however, stands self-confuted, 
those who first promulgated it having al- 
lowed certain admissions to escape them 
which leave no room to doubt that these 
vilified, and at length butchered people, 
were substantially sound in the faith, and 
blameless in conduct; and it is a fact pre- 
senting itself on the front of even their 
enemies* testimony, that they endured 
with constancy, and generally with exem- 
plary patience, a long continuance of per- 
secutions, the story of which is so horri- 
ble that a sensitive mind does not soon 
recover the shock occasioned by the pe- 
msal of it. While it must be said that to 
read the history of the extermination of 
the Albigenses is a sacred duty, it is true 
also that the having read it is something 
like a lasting misfortune. So long as our 
common nature, fallen as it is, contains 
elements of ferocity ready at any moment 
to break forth into acts of carnage and 
cruelty, and so long as the ancient super- 
stition is extant which, its principle being 
unchanged, is aljyays ready to do again 
what it has done so often — so long as* it 
is so, none ought to think themselves ex- 
cused from &e duty of becoming ac- 
quainted with those dark pages of his- 
tory. There are at all times at hand St. 
Bernards and St, Dominies^ eager to set 



on the dogs of intolerance; nor will such 
men ever be at a loss for a Simon de 
Montfort, or want a furious rabble well 
inclined to do the pleasure of hierarchical 
fanatics. Spite of our boasted civiliza- 
tion, a few years of national convulsion, 
stirring the appetite of blood in the low- 
est classes, and ending in, if it were only 
a short supremacy of, despotism, might 
be enough to bring back, even upon 
" merry England " the burning of here- 
tics. Human nature has at all times a ^ 
latent hankering for vehement excite- 
ments of this kind ; and it waits only for 
a word of encouragement from a fanatical 
government, to glut the horrid appetite. 
It is this knowledge of " what is in 
man," it is this lesson, taught by all 
history, that should inspire a constant 
watchfulness in regard to the advances 
of any species of spiritual despotism, and 
more especiafly in regard to that one 
species which, while it has grown old 
in the trade of infernal cruelty, is still 
young in the murderous energy of its 
hatred of truth. 

But to return. The illustrious mer- 
chant of Lyons, who probably took an 
appellation from the community he 
joined, and was thenceforward known 
as Peter Waldo, was not the originator 
of doctrines, or in any sense an heresi- 
arch, but only the zealous propagator 
of principles which he found around him. 
The missionaries whom his wealth ena- 
bled him to support — called " the poor 
men of Lyons,' -—carried what may 
very properly be termed Protestant doc- 
trine, far and wide, throughout France, 
Italy, Germany, and Hungary, and 
transmitted it across the British channel. 
The Romish writers of the age freely ac- 
knowledge that, in the twelfth century, 
there was hardly a country in Europe 
exempt from the infection ; and that, in 
certain provinces, almost the entire peo- 
ple, princes, nobles and all, had openly 
revolted from Rome, rejecting and de- 
nouncing, as they tell us, the catholic 
doctrines of the infallibility of the church, 
the supremacy of the bishop of Rome, 
the invocation of the Virgin and the 
saints, the adoration of images, crosses, 
and relics, the doctrines of purgatory, of 
penances, and of the supererogatory 
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merit of the saints, the priests' power of 
absolutioD, and transubstantiation. In 
a word, there were in that age, by the 
showing of the contemporary Romish 
J writers, multitudes in all parts of Europe, 
, who professed opinions differing hardly 
by a shade from those afterwards main« 
tained by Luther and his associates. 
And the same remonstrant testimony, as 
is well known, was continued by diffe- 
rent individuals and bodies up to the 
Tery moment when Luther protested 
against the sale of indulgences. 

Not only have there been, in each suc- 
ceeding age, pure and remonstrant com- 
munities, separating themselves from the 
Romish hierarchy, and denounced by it 
as contumacious schismatics, and perse- 
cuted as such ; but, in almost every age, 
individuals have arisen fromf within the 
bosom of the papacy, who, even although 
they have remained there, have faithfully 
reproved its errors, and resented its cor- 
ruptions. Such (and many others might 
be named) were Claude, bishop of Turin, 
in the ninth century; Berenger, in the 
eleventh ; and Abelard, and his disciple, 
Arnold of Brescia, in the twelfth. But 
these conforming protestants, near as 
some of them may have come to a pro- 
fession of apostolic Christianity, and 
available as may be their single evidence, 
in a theological sense, as exhibiting the 
force of truth over ingenuous mincb, do 
not subserve our immediate purpose, 
which is to point the reader's attention 
to the fact that there have ever been vi- 
I siBLB sociBTiBS, ccclesiastically, as well 
as doctrinally disjoined from the papacy, 
and transmitting, by an open, authentic 
profession, and by a coNTiNurrY of 

FASTORAL MINISTRATIONS, the ** Faith 

once delivered to the saints." 

The documents bearing upon the his- 
tory of the remonstrant churches, during 
the lapse of the middle ages — a full 
thousand years, have come to us in too 
torn a condition, and are too thickly 
coated, if one might so say, with calum- 
nies, to allow any very certain conclu- 
sion to be arrived at, as to the evangelic 
fervor and the doctrinal purity of Uiese 
communities. The extant evidence is 
indeed abundantly sufHcient for proving 
that they were in the best sense ortho- 



dox, and that they distinctly recognised 
the great article of justification by faith. 
There is no room to doubt that (he pro- 
test they made against the asceticism, 
superstition, and demonolatry of the 
Romish and eastern churches was ani- 
mated by a just feeling of what the Gos- 
pel is, as a scheme of mercy, diametrical- 
ly opposed to every form of those illu- 
sions which lead man to look, either to 
himself, or to beings like himself, for his 
salvation. 

Yet there is a difference — a vast prac- 
tical difference, between a dear, verbal 
recognition of doctrines, such as may ex- 
clude the charge of heresy or serious 
error, and that vivid consciousness of 
principal truths, and that commanding 
sense of their paramount importance, 
which, while it vitalizes the Christian 
character, impels the ministers of Christ 
so to proclaim his gospel as to stir the 
depths of the human heart, and to make 
itself felt and seen throughout the com- 
munity where it is found. We are not 
affirming (for the evidence does not war- 
rant any absolute conclusion of this kind) 
that the witnessing churches of the Alps 
and of Languedoc, were actually wanting 
in this vivid consciousness of evangdic 
principles; indeed some fragments of 
their history, especially what belongs to 
the missionary labours supported by 
Peter Waldo, bear this impression, and 
inspire the bdief that he, and his zealous 
fellow labourers, were inferior to none 
in scriptural animation. Nor would it 
be justifiable to infer the contrary from 
the circumstance that their protest failed 
to overthrow the papal superstition, and 
did but just maintain itself from century 
to century. These faithful men did not 
enjoy those external means of giving 
breadth and solidity to their cause, of 
which the Lutheran reformers made so 
much use. They must not therefore b© 
judged of by the events or the final issue 
of the testimony they maintained. 

The same allowance ought to be made 
for the worthies who, in the fourteenth 
century, moved reform in England— a 
movement transferred to Bohemia. What 
Wicklifie might have effected, or what 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, ^ho 
received his mantle, might have aooom* 
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plished toward the renovation of Chris- 
tendom, had he and they possessed the 
means of awakening the mass of man- 
kind, by the press, can only be sur- 
mised. Moreover it should in fairness 
be considered that, besides the improved 
condition of Europe in the sixteenth 
century, the papal despotism had then 
sustained a loosening, in its foundations, 
by the successive shocks that had made 
it tremble during the two preceding cen- 
turies. That last thundering stroke of 
the battering ram which covers the 
groun(( with ruins, is but one of a series, 
to the whole of which the fall of a massy 
structure is attributable. 

Nevertheless, when Wickliffe and his 
doctrine, are compared with Luther and 
his doctrine, a difference is manifest 
which, after every reasonable allowance 
has been made, explains, well enough, 
the different issues of the two protests 
against the papacy. Wickliffe, indeed, 
shed a sudden and dazzling light over 
Europe ; and a multitude of souls, in his 
times, *• rejoiced in that light ;" and it 
confounded, for a moment, Qie ministers 
of darkness; but it faded ere long: it did 
not (if we except the establishment of the 
Unitas Fratrum, in Bohemia) reach to 
the extent of an ecclesiastical offset, or 
the founding of a reformed church, on 
a broad and solid basis. But apart from 
the founding of a polity, a reform dies 
with its originators. Wickliffe's protest 
was light: Luther's was light and power; 
and the power, as to his personal course, 
preceding the light. If Wickliffe's 
consciousness of the first principles 
of the gospel had been like Luther's, 
he must have advanced farther than he 
did, and with a bolder step : — he must 
have broken off from an apostate church, 
and have severed his followers from all 
connexion with it. It was not enough 
to call the pope antichrist, or to chal- 
lenge the papacy as the adulteress of the 
Apocalypse; for, as there can be no con- 
cord between Christ and Belial, Christ's 
followers must be parted off from the 
company of idolaters. 
^ ; An evangelic energy, apparently tend- 
"y ing toward the restoration of apostolic 
Christianity, has shown itself in the 
eharch under three broadly distinjuish- 
3» 



able aspects ; and these connected with 
the writings and influence of certain emi- 
nent individuals, a glance at whose per- 
sonal character and writings will best 
illustrate what we mean by this three- 
fold distinction. 

The first species of church reform, or, 
let us say, renovation, may very properly 
be connected with the venerated name 
of Augustine, bishop of Hippo. Per- 
sonally animated by a far more vivid and 
evangelic piety than appears to have be- 
longed to most of his noted contempo- 
raries, he dived deep beneath the surface 
of the formalism of his times, and seems 
often to come in contact with those truths 
which quicken the soul. We are not 
now speaking of him as an expositor, or 
as a systematic theologian; but as a man 
of a fervent spirit, conversing with the 
scriptures, and thence deriving the ali- 
ment of genuine piety. Thus consi- 
dered, as one acquainted with evangelic 
principles, and personally governed by 
them, he might have been looked to as 
the man to awaken the church to a sense 
of its- guilty departures fi-om the simpli- 
city of the gospel. An exuberant fer- 
tility of mind, and volul)ility of pen, 
enabling him to command the attention 
of readers of all classes, by touching the 
greatest variety of subjects, and treating 
most with ability; together with a warmth 
of devotional feeling which gave him a 
ready access to the hearts of men; — these 
and other qualities secured to this emi- 
nent man the means of making almost 
whatever impression he had pleased upon 
the Christian community. Moreover, 
as, during his episcopate, several protests 
against prevailing errors were openly ad- 
vanced, and as a feeling of impatience 
under tlie load of superstitious ob- 
servances had been indicated in various 
quarters, a temperate, but decisive ex- 
pression of opinion against them, on his 
part, would unquestionably have been 
joyfully greeted by multitudes, in all 
quarters of Christendom, and could 
scarcely have failed to bring about the 
happiest changes. Nor could Augustine 
himself, any more than Luther did, have 
travelled far on the road of church refornj, 
without feeling the necessity of reaching 
a firm fooling, where alone any eolid 
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mipport is to be found, in the inspired 
writings, relied on apart from the tra- 
ditions of men. 

But the instantaneous consequence to 
Augustine, of originating any such ten- 
dency toward reform, would have been 
the ?standinff exposed to the) fiercest 
hostility of me church authorities on all 
sides. — He must have braced his con- 
stancy to the hearing himself denounced 
and excommunicated as a heretic, a 
Manichee, a madman, an unclean beast, 
a promoter of sensuality, a blasphemer 
of God and the saints. It does not ap- 
pear that the bishop of Hippo possessed 
any such moral courage; his boldness in 
behalf of truth was neither that of a 
Wickliffe, nor of a Peter Waldo, nor of 
a Luther: it did not even reach the honest 
intrepidity of Claude of Turin. Many 
passages, scattered through his volumi- 
nous writings, do indeed indicate the 
sense he had of the dangerous quality of 
the prevailing notions and practices; and 
he rebuked many particular corruptions, 
aii4 would gladly have stemmed the tor- 
rent of superstition. But his protests 
and his cautions were uttered in a feeble 
tone; and they were incidental; nor were 
they so carried out, or so urged, as either 
to attract the attention of the people, or 
to alarm the jealousy of tl^e hierarchy. 

Besides, there was another, and a fatal 
cause, working beneath the surface, which 
effectually prevented Augustine's advance 
on the road of reform: — he had wedded 
himself to mysticism, and he was a de- 
voted admirer of the ascetic philosophy. 
Now this mysticism — the child of the 
oriental gnostic system, and asceticism 
itself, springing ^m the same source, 
were too intimately connected with the 
popular superstitions to allow the possi- 
bility of a bold and effective protest against 
these latter, while the former were to be 
idolized. Neither the impious follies of 
demonolatry, nor the corruptions attend- 
ant upon monasticism, have ever been cor- 
rected by mystics, or devotees. Such 
men, when they have been themselves 
pure and pious, have mourneil in secret 
the evils they saw around them; but never 
have they brought in a remedy; — iheir 
opposition has exhaled itself in disre- 
garded sighs. 



Yet although the bishop of Hippo set 
on foot no restoration of apostolic C hristi- 
anity, his writings have fed the mmds of 
almost all those, who, in every age, have 
attempted, or have achieved it. This 
has happened because his works breathe 
far more of that evangelic energy whence 
reform mustsphng, than do those of any 
other ancient Christian writer. Augus- 
tine's works were Wickliffe's golden 
treasury. On Augustine Luther nou- 
rished his spirit, in his cell at Erfurt. 
Augustine was the father and tutelary 
saint of the great and good men — the 
Jansenists, who sacrificed themselves in 
the hopeless enterprise of effecting a re- 
vival of scriptural piety within the bosom, 
and subject to the control of the apostate 
papacy. Others of the fathers were 
studied and cited by these several re- 
formers; but it was with him alone that 
they daily conversed, as a friend and j 
guide, or as a prophet and master. 

Even therefore while we are prompted 
to upbraid Augusdne's false difiidence, 
which prevented his attempting the great 
work that lay before him, it is but equi- 
table to assign him a place of honour at 
the head of the list of those who drew 
from his animated pages much of the 
energy of the reforms they effected, or 
promoted. 

If Wickliffe fell on worse times, in one 
sense, than those of Augustine, they were 
far better times in another, and a more 
important sense. In the fourth century 
the human mind, throughout Europe, 
was in a state of decrepitude and rapid 
decay; in the fourteenth it was just 
rising firom its tomb, in new-born energy, 
full of hope and promise. In the fourth 
century the social dissolution which had 
long threatened the breaking up of the 
Roman empire, and of the very structure 
of government, was fast drawing toward 
its crisis — a crisis hastened by the bar- 
baric incursions: — in the fourteenth, the 
chaos which those incursions spread 
over the western world, had stilled its 
undulations; the elements of social order 
were in progress toward a definite ar- 
rangement; and a footing was to be felt 
whereupon the rights and liberties of 
mankind might be rested. In the fourth 
century, theological and ecclesiastical 
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perversions and cormptions were as a 
general darkness, or a dense vapour, ob- 
structing all men's perceptions alike:— 
in thefourteenth, the thick cloud had, 
as one might say, concentrated its gloom 
over the '^seat of th^ beast;" so that the 
clearness of heaven began to be seen by 
those who stood remote from that centre. 
Some cheering beams had broken upon 
this and that spot of the European sur- 
face ; and men dared again to breathe, 
and to look around them. In a peculiar 
sense — and the more we dwell upon the 
facts, the more it seems so, the fourth 
century was an even-tide in the history 
of man; the fourteenth a morning hour. 
Just in that twilight the disconsolate dis- 
ciples of Christ, afler witnessing the out- 
rageous triumph of his enemies in the 
destruction of the Albigensian churches, 
and despairing of help, had gone, as if to 
hide their tears, where their hopes were 
buried. Bearing the spices of faith and 
love, " they had come very early in the 
morning," even "before it was yet 
day," to the sepulchre of their Lord; but 
he had already astounded the " watch " 
that had been set ; — the great stone was 
already rolled away; and they, hastening 
hither and thither, proclaimed to all the 
world the happy news — " He is risen 
indeed!" 

Such, in its substance, and such too 
in the aspect of its circumstances, was 
WicklifTe's preaching. Just at the time 
when men were banning to awake from 
their long slumber of ignorance, he met 
them with the recovered gospel: — ** that 
disciple did outrun Peter," and gained 
upon him then an advantage which has 
never since been lost. Holy Scripture 
was given to mankind anew ; and the pa- 
pacy has been reeling to and fro, ex- 
pecting its fall from that moment to this. 
It were calumnious, or at least un- 
warrantable, to affirm that Wickliffe, or 
that the admirable martyrs, Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, were not evangelic m 
doctrine: they were so; and they asserted 
THK TRUTH, as well as denounced the 
various errors of the Romish superstition. 
Nevertheless, when we come to listen to 
Luther, and to his associates, it is not to 
be denied that, what Wicklifie had calmly 
and scholastically declared, the German, 



the Swiss, and the English reformers, 
powerfully felt to be true, and spoke of 
with a moving energy and unction, and 
placed it, where it should always be 
found, in the very front of their message 
to mankind. There t^, on this ground, a 
difference which obtrudes itself upon no- 
tice, and which, when understood, ex- 
plains the very different issues of the two 
protests. Wickliffe denounced error, and 
in doing so approximated to truth: Lu- 
ther denounced the errors which, from 
time to time, he found to be irreconcila- 
ble with the truth he had long before 
discovered. Wicklifie's testimony was 
a shaking of the papacy: Luther's an 
estabhshment of the gospel. At the ap- 
proach of Wickliffe &e minions of Rome 
trembled, as if a strong man armed had 
burst into their house at night •When 
Luther spoke they slunk into comers, 
as do creatures of darkness at the break- 
ing of the day. 

Whether or not this great characteris- 
tic of the Lutheran reformation may 
always stand forth, duly prominent, in 
the memoirs of Luther's life, as compiled 
by different authors, it presents itself on 
every page of his own writings, espe- 
cially those of them to which he himself 
was accustomed to attach the greatest 
importance, and to which he wais used 
to appeal as containmg the exposition 
of his principles. How unlike to these 
vigorous compositions are the ambiguous 
expository works of the early divines-— 
tiie fathers! Even if the same ultimate ele- 
ments of Christian truth may be gleaned 
from these, as from those, in how different 
an order are they put forward! Through- 
out the patristic theology, the first things 
are left in the rear, and the last things 
are thrust forward. Nothing, although 
it may be powerful in itself, is so ad- 
vanced as powerfully to touch the hu- 
man heart; for it is sheathed, it is shaded, 
it IB removed from our reach; we do but 
behold it afar off. And so it is that, 
while the admirers of the fathers find it 
easy to cull many single passages, in 
which right things are well said, they 
are unable to name any one of them, not 
even Augustine, and him they are reluc- 
tant to name, whose works, as a whoh, 
have an evangelic character, or which do 
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not 08 a tohoki give more countenance to 
the delusions of Romanism, than they 
yield support to what the modern re- 
formed churches hold to he true. 

Errors, no doubt, may be gleaned from 
Luther's writings ; but truth is the pre- 
siding influence ^ere, and error is the 
accident. In the writings of Luther 
there is conspicuously one tendency; in 
the writings of the best of the fathers 
there are several tendencies; nor does 
the reader ever well know whither he is 
going, or on what shoal he shall at last 
be stranded : there is a want of deter- 
mining force ; there is a want of fulcrum: 
there is the want of a sovereign princi- 
ple. 

Various suppositions, and some which 
may even be made to appear ingenious, 
might be proposed for explaining those 
changes in the animal and vegetable 
world that are seen to be taking place 
during the vernal months. How is it 
that, just at this time of the year, the 
long torpid powers of nature are sud- 
denly renovated ? Why should a new 
life return to the world in April and 
May, rather than in September and 
October ? Oh — it is because action and 
reaction belong to all things ; — it is be- 
cause any force that has long been com- 
pressed, naturally regains a spring which 
enables it to burst through its confine- 
ments ; it is because all things sublunary 
move round in cycles ; and therefore, 
when they have long worn any one 
aspect, they must, by mere necessity, 
put on another. Or it is because the 
vitalizing force whence animal and vege- 
table organization are derived, is itself 
subject to a periodic ebb and flow, or 
oscillation. But now, instead of any of 
these theories, explanatory of the ver- 
dant miracles of spring, let us only give 
attention to the very simple fact that, at 
this season, the sun, the source of 
warmth, which, during long months of 
dimness, had hung his fires in the mists 
of the horizon, has now, with rapid 
advances, ascended towards the zenith, 
and is thence beaming down upon our 
hemisphere, with a sovereign enei^. 
This is why life and joy have returned 
to all creatures. The application of our 
simile is easy.— The Lutheran reforma- 



tion, with its wondrous changes, was not 
Luther's reformation; it was not the 
impatience of the human mind to rid 
itself of an intolerable thraldom ; it was 
not the machination of princes and nobles 
to snatch for themselves the goods of the 
church; — it was not a natural product of 
the revival of learning; it was not the 
work of the press : — it was the procla- 
mation anew, of Heaven's own truth, 
breaking the slumbers of conscience, 
re-animating palsied hope in the human 
soul, and setting forth the Son of God, 
crucified, yet risen for our justification ; 
—the Lamb of God, and He alone, our 
propitiation : Christ, and He alone, our 
intercessor with the Father ; Christ, and 
He alone, the shepherd and bishop of 
souls ; die king ; the judge ; the head of 
the church. 

The reformation was, to the nations 
who received it, as the morning after the 
night, and as the spring after the winter, 
because " God's salvation" then came 
forth again in place of the salvation 
which men had devised for themselves ; 
— because the "righteousness of God 
through faith," shone out anew, dispel- 
ling the mists of man's folly in fondly 
thinking that he may win heaven by his 
deservings. During the winter, as during 
the summer, the sun is to be seen, tra- 
versing the southern heavens ; and there 
are January days in which he shines 
with as clear an effulgence upon spark- 
ling frosts, as he does in August upon 
golden harvests. But his slanting beams 
do us little good : the icicles melt just 
where he shines; but there. is no genial 
warmth diffused through the atmosphere. 
In the winter months the sun holds his 
course too near upon the border of ter- 
restrial objects, and he is as one among 
them. High in the heavens, and alone, 
is his place of power ! 

Scarcely a page in the theological 
writings of the long wintry times of the 
church can be opened in which the 
Saviour of the world does not appear ; 
but he so appears there as not to quicken 
the soul. Penances come between the 
troubled conscience and his atoning 
merits; — the virgin and the saints stand 
crowding in front of the throne where he 
sits, as the mediator between God and 
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man. The priest frowns upon the lore 
that would bring the sinner to the 
Saviour's feet, and the troubled spirit 
finds no consolation — it has been 
wounded, but it is not healed. 

Nothing can be more frigid, nothing 
tiore delusive, in fact, than a style of 
speaking of the reformation which has 
become common; as if it were chiefly 
to be considered a generous assertion of 
the natural rights of man — a throwing 
off the trammels of ignorance and des- 
potism — a ridding me nations of the 
tyranny of Rome— a return to reason— 
a setting out anew upon the path of in- 
tellectual and national improvement. It 
was all this ; but it was infinitely more ; 
and unless it had been so, it mnst have 
failed to secure even these real, but 
secondary bene6ts. 

We have said that religious reform, 
or the tendency toward it, has appeared 
under three distinguishable aspects ; and 
we have connected the first of these 
aspects with the name of Augustine; the 
second, with that of Wickliffe; and the 
third, with that of Luther. Now if these 
several energies of renovation were to be 
defined, the first, headed, as we say, by 
the bishop of Hippo, is that of submis- 
sive conformity to things discerned, or 
dimly suspected, but not clearly seen to 
be, the indications of serious departures 
from essential truths. Some of the 
finest, if not the most poweHul minds 
that have ever come from nature*s ela- 
borate hand, must take their place within 
the class which Augustine represents. 
Fenelon, though differing so widely in 
other respects, vwas of the same family, 
as was also Pascal ; and, if we could 
stay to ward off misinterpretations by 
explanations, we should name Hooker 
as another, and with him Jeremy Tay- 
lor. It is the fatal prerogative of 
spirits of this high order to possess a 
plastic power, enabling them to mould 
every thing within them to their will; 
and moreover, inasmuch as the inner 
world is infinitely more to such minds 
than the outer world, and as the outer 
world is almost nothing to them but in 
so far as it symbolizes the inner world; 
or as it furnishes the rude materials 
whence its delicate forms have borrowed 



a little solidity; so it happens— we 
should not say happens, for the connex- 
ion is natural and necessary— that what- 
ever is the most wrong in Uie scheme of 
doctrine or polity to which the indivi- 
dual has wedded himseU' — whatever is 
the least defensible in the view of sober 
and practical men, has been laboriously 
wrought into its place, as an element of 
the mind's idea of perfection. What are 
the flimsy apologies that have been pro- 
pounded by some of the most upright 
and spiritual of men for the abominable 
idolatries of the Romish superstition ? In 
the inner world, with which these lofry 
spirits were conversant, such things 
have actually come into, or have been 
forced into, a position where they seem 
to be proper parts of the great whole. 

Vulgar minds who know nothing of 
an inner world, take one 9f two courses 
in reference to the palpable abuses, or 
grievous errors of a religious system ;— 
they either admit them to be evil, and 
renounce them accordingly; or they per- 
versely and wickedly defend them, until 
wilful dishonesty comes to be in part 
excused by j udicial blindness — ^blindness 
of the heart and of tlie reason. 

It is plain ^t men of Augustine^s 
class may go far, by virtue of the high 
assimilative power which is their cha- 
racteristic, and which enables them (as 
we say in physiology) to reduce the 
most heterogeneous aliment to a confor- 
mity with the law of their particular 
organization : — such men may go far in 
so developing the highest truths, as that 
others, entering into theur labours, and 
yet freed from their entanglements, and 
looking at things in a more common 
manner, may at once become their dis- 
ciples in theory, and theur reprovers in 
practice. It is thus that men, much 
inferior to Augustine in intellectual struc- 
ture, have sat at his feet one hour, and 
chastised him the next. In doing so, 
they have brought upon themselves the 
charge of inconsistency, as well as of 
want of decorum. But the real incon- 
sistency was with their master, the fer- 
vour of whose spirit had melted into a 
mass what, under any lower temperature, 
must always separate with a violent 
avulsion* 
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The ship of the Church never has 
been, and never will be " put about " by 
Augustines. This work must be done 
by rougher hands, and bolder tempers, 
and truer hearts. We say truer hearts, 
not as if Augustine and his company 
were not honest; or did not intend what 
they believed to be right ; but integrity, 
using the word in an active sense, is a 
force which may fee either that of a 
watch spring, maintaining a faithful 
whisper — a faint tick tick, from day to 
day; or it may be that of a coach-spring, 
sustaining a ton weight in the concus- 
sions of 3ie roughest road. 

What things really mean — what they 
come to, when worked out under ordi- 
nary circumstances, is better understood, 
generally, by ordinary, than by exqui- 
sitely constructed minds. Wickliffe 
could never have endured a comparison 
with Augustine, as to structure of mind ; 
but the latest ages will bless his name as 
a benefactor of his species ; while Au- 
gustine^s reputation is, as we might say, 
all consumed in just covering the great 
fault of his having lent it to the service 
of superstition. 

Wicklifie stands as a representative of 
the class of practical reformers. The 
constitution of his mind was character- 
istically English, more distinguished by 
a straight-forward good sense, than by 
intellectuality, richness, or refinement; — 
impatient of subterfuges, indignant at 
abuses, he arrived at trudi as a conse- 
quence of his rejection of error. Church 
Reform, on Wickliffe's principle, al- 
though it be vitally connected with first 
truths, bears more immediately upon such 
and such definite perversions of them. 
It is a REBUKE, a «< correction in right- 
eousness." Taking up this same me- 
thod, the Puritans, generally, and so far 
as they were distinguished from the 
founders of the episcopal church, may be 
regarded as more nearly allied to the re- 
monstrant rector of Lutterworth, than to 
the monk of Wittenberg. Conscience, 
with the Puritans, was an over sensi- 
tiveness of the surface : conscience, with 
Luther (and so with our martyr re- 
formers) was a vigorous pulsation of the 
heart. The Puritans threw from them 
the mantle of «• papistical ceremonies ;" 



because it sorely chafed their tender 
skins : the Reformers laid aside the same 
many-coloured cloak of superstition, just 
as a man, warm with health and exer- 
cise, puts off, soon after sunrise, a gar- 
ment he no longer wants. 

The ship of the Church, to resume 
our figure, needs a Wickliffe, from time 
to time, to trim the rigging, to clear the 
decks, to pack the baUast; but she must 
look to men of another mould to steer 
her in the storm, and to work her in the 
hour of batde. Luther and his colleagues 
were such men. 

If the first species of reforming move- 
mentr— to which we have attached the 
name of Augustine, failed by servilitji, 
and a blind determination to save the 
visible constituted church, at all events, 
•—and thus too the Port Royal movement 
ended in a lamentable overthrow; the 
second species, denominated from Wick- 
liffe, aldiough it perpetuated itself in Eng- 
land and Germany, by opening a path 
on which the Lutheran Reformers after- 
wards walked at ease, yet it failed ecclc" 
eiastically; and the "church" |tri- 
umphed, even while the devil quailed. 
*' They that dwelt upon the earth," at 
that time, •* rejoiced over," the slaugh- 
tered witnesses, " and made merry, and 
sent gifts one to another;" for they did 
not know what was well surmised be- 
neath, that the " spirit of life " should 
ere long reanimate this same Testimony. 
The time had not fully come for making 
an effective assault upon the ancient su- 
perstition. 

The third, and the effective species of 
reform, and which Luther originated, 
was not so much (as we have said) an 
assault upon the Papacy, as a vital in- 
choation, or a developement of interior 
spiritual power; and a developement of 
such energy as could not but carry all 
the consequences, whatever they might 
be, of an exterior or ecclesiastical refor- 
mation. 

In principle, therefore, Luther's re- 
form may seem to have had a closer 
affinity with that which Augustine might 
have carried forward, than with that of 
which Wickliffe was the author; but in- 
asmuch as the English divine and the 
.German, were alike animated by an ho* 
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nest practical energy, of which the Afri- 
can bishop appeared to be wholly des- 
titute, the two to whose effectual protest 
the modem church is indebted, by God's 
blessing, for its emancipation, must 
always be associated in our minds, as 
having trod the same path. To Augus- 
tine, individuals may owe much ; the 
church nothing; or very little. To 
Wickliffe, and to Luther, individual 
Christians may feel but slenderly con- 
nected by any ties of gratitude ; but the 
Church owes to them, as God's minis- 
ters, and especially to the latter, and to 
his colleagues, a debt which eternity will 
not compute. 

Nearly three centuries have elapsed 
since the death of Luther, a period of 
time which never flows on, leaving hu- 
man affairs in the same condition. What, 
then, after this long interval, are the now 
visible consequences of the Lutheran re- 
formation? or, to put our question in 
other terms — How has this mighty 
movement issued, as affecting the state 
of Christendom, and the welfare of the 
civilized world ? 

Any satisfactory reply to so compre- 
hensive a question, would carry us over 
a very extensive field, and must embrace 
a great variety of subjects : a reply to it 
must not therefore be attempted in this 
place. Nevertheless a hasty suggestion, 
touching some points which it would 
include, may properly conclude this 
essay; and especially as the singular 
aspect of religious affairs at this moment, 
imparts to the subject an uigent impor- 
tance. 

The immediate and spiritual effect of 
the Reformation was an animated pro- 
clamation of the gospel, as if it had de- 
scended from heaven anew; and the con- 
sequent gathering in of multitudes of 
souls. But this is not our immediate 
object. Similar seasons of refreshment 
have occurred, from time to time, and 
some of them perhaps equally produc- 
tive of good. What may be called the 
secular consequences — as well ecclesias- 
tical as political, of this great revolution, 
are also to be set off from our particular 
inquiry: — such, we mean, as the estab- 
lishment and continuance of churches 
founded on principles which exclude 



spiritual despotism, and resting rather on 
lay influence, whether exerted through 
the medium of the state, or directly by 
the people — the democracy. Such also, 
are the diffusion of the spirit of freedom, 
and the mighty influence exerted, di- 
rectly and indirectly, by the feeling and 
will of the mass — an influence so great 
as, in fact, to have removed the centre of 
gravity, or we should say, the centre of 
motion, from the side of the governing 
body, to the side of the governed; which 
means, that the governing are now the 
governed, and that the governed are the 
governing. This social condition, partly 
the consequence of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation, has cleared itself of obstruction 
in America; it is wrestling with consti- 
tutional forms in England and France; 
and it is mustering force throughout Ger- 
many, in readiness for a moment of con- 
flict yet to come. 

These, and many such-like vast con- 
sequences of Luther's musings in his cell 
at Erfurt, are not here spoken of, either 
in condemnation or commendation:— 
they are neither gloried in, nor palliated, 
nor dis&;uised. They must not be de- 
nounced and reprehended, or the Refor- 
mation debited with them, as evils it is 
answerable for; because, come what 
might, they are but the alternative of a 
despotism so corrupt and so ferocious as 
that any thing was to be chosen rather 
than its continuance: — away with the 
papacy, happen what may. But then, 
on the other hand, these consequences of 
what Luther did, must not as yet be glo- 
ried in as sheer benefits, until it shall be 
seen whether the purely religious ele- 
ment of the Reformation be brought in 
to govern and sanctify the political crisis 
towards which it has set the European 
commonwealth in movement. If Lu- 
ther's GosPBL (we use the phrase in 
Paul's sense, when he spoke of *^my 
gospel,") if Luther's gospel be revived, 
and if it take its course again among the 
nations — if this heavenly doctrine " run 
and be glorified," then Luther's revolt 
from ancient authority, Luther's experi- 
ment of throwing the reins of power 
upon the neck of the million, will go on 
safely; and the social 83r8tem, although 
it may make many a terrific lurch^ to 
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this side or that, wiU at length come 
into its proper and permanent condition, 
of being governed, neither by the will of 
the many, nor by the will of the few; but 
by principles; and these none other than 
the *' laws of the kingdom of heaven." 

But our subject has a yet more defi- 
nite aspect, towards which we turn for a 
moment What then, at this time, are 
the polemic consequences of the Refor- 
mation; or what, aifter the lapse of three 
centuries, is now the relative position of 
Protestantism and Romanism, considered 
as the two systems of religious belief, 
which divide the professemy Christian 
world ? lather and his associates un- 
questionably believed that the wound 
they had given to the papacy was mor- 
tal: — As when a man nearly divides a 
snake, which he finds on his path, with 
a spade ; he looks at the quivering crea- 
ture refusing to die, and coolly says«- 
** let it alone, it will have done writhing 
at sunset:*' so the Reformers thought 
that a few struggles would be all the 
world should see of the mighty tyranny 
they had smitten. It was not so. 

Not only has the papacy survived, 
and not only has a superstition so con- 
genial with the human mind perpetuated 
itsdf in countries where it has not been 
exposed to the ordeal of open inquiry ; 
but dogmatic Romanism, embracing the 
doctrinal, liturgical, and hierarchial sys- 
tem which was defined by the Council 
of Trent, holds its place firmly on con- 
troversial ground, in this free country, 
and in other countries where it stands 
unsustained by the secular arm. Let us 
distinctly state, and consider the fact, 
that, indefensible as we my consider 
Tridentine Romanism to be (and it is 
indefensible) nevertheless it does assert 
and maintain itself, with some success, 
08 opposed to our Protestantism, by 
mere argument, on the arena of public 
discussion ; and that, by means which 
must be called legitimate, it supports it- 
self, and makes converts ; and this not 
merely among the ignorant, but among 
the well-instructed. And yet what can 
be more simple or conclusive than is the 
historical exception against the several 
articles of the Romanist creed and wor- 
sbip* as innovations^ the origin of which 



may be pointed to? In this sense it is 
as easy to refiite popery as it is to prove 
that the Romans conquered the Britons, 
and the Normans the Saxons; and if, in 
reply to such a refutation, the preterna- 
tural theory of Romanism be advanced, 
which assumes a continuous legislative 
power to reside in the Church, and in 
virtue of which she may, from age to 
age, not merely interpret Scripture, but 
add thereto, or take away; then again the 
historical proof, touching the church of 
Rome, is complete, showing Jirst, and 
by the testimony of its adherents, so ex- 
treme a profligacy and ferocity to have 
ordinarily belonged to the papal court 
and hierarchy, as utterly to exclude the 
belief of a divine presence, favour and 
superintendence, connected with per- 
sons, and with bodies of men thus fla- 
grantly wicked and cruel. And secondly ^ 
9ie historical proof of palpable contra- 
rieties and variations in doctrine and 
practice, is such as can never be made 
to consist with the theory of a divinely 
sustained infallibility. Let any one, dis- 
missing from his mind all preference of 
the one side or the other, and thinking 
of the controversy as if it had long since 
gone to its place among things obsolete ; 
let him take up Jewell's Apology, or, if 
he please, any modem work, fairly pro- 
pounding the Protestant argument, and 
d(J his best to frame a reply to it — a re- 
ply, clear, conclusive, free from evasions; 
and such as that a well-disciplined mind, 
exempt from every bias, might assent to 
it as logically valid. Nothing of the 
sort could be done, nothing at all ap- 
proaching to it has in any instance been 
eflfected by the ablest apologists of Ro- 
roanism. Protestantism, indeed, has 
been severely vituperated : Fathers and 
Councils have been cited with eflect: 
fine theories- have been ingeniously ad- 
vanced: specious evasions have been 
made good use of: many single facts 
have been so perversely stated as to per- 
plex antagonists; but after all, the co- 
pious historical evidence, bearing with 
destructive force against the pretensions 
of the church of Rome, has never been 
rebutted. Nevertheless Romanism sur- 
vives on the field of free argumentation! 
And thus, it may be said, do many 
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other often refoted abmudities survive^ 
for there is nothing so absurd as not to 
find whimsical a&erents, and dogged 
apologists : this is true ; but the fact does 
not fully meet the case; for in those in- 
stances to which such an explanation is 
really applicable, although the parties 
maintaining their ground, resolutely per^ 
Bist in meir error, there is a wi&draw- 
ment from loud and open controversy: 
—the firing ceases, and the desperate 
garrison, reduced to the chewing of their 
shoes and harness, employ all their re- 
maining strength in the effort to starve 
out in gallant style. This cannot be 
said of the Romanists of the present 
time; for, at this very moment, a can- 
nonade is running along the lines of the 
*' Church," bespeaking a force on the 
field. 
^ May it not then be more than sur- 
mised, nay, might it not certainly be con- 
cluded that, where an argument, histori- 
cally and logically bad, still keeps its 
position, there must be something that 
has been misunderstood, or left indeter- 
minate on the side of its assailants? That 
> this is the fact, in this case, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, and are prepared to 
maintain that Romanism should be let 
alone, until protestants have better as- 
certained the premises of their own ar- 
gument. We go on dealing heavy blows 
upon popery; but every stroke seems to 
send ourselves back, as far as it drives 
in the enemy; as if we were floating on 
the bosom of a faithless bog. 

Although there be still some obscurity, 
there is really no mystery attaching to 
the present unprosperous condition of 
the protestant argument. We assail 
Romanism and the papacy, but we leave 
unexamined, or we even accredit the 
ANCIENT APOSTACT of which Romauism 
was but the child, and is but a particular 
type. 

If, indeed, in caUing ourselves pro- 
testants, we mean nothing more than to 
resist the usurpations of the bishop of 
Rome, and to claim the eucharistic cup 
for the laity, and to remonstrate against 
the sale of pardons in the open market, 
nnd to denounce the mercenary practices 
that have been founded on the doctrine 
of puigatory, and to repress the superati- 
VoL. II.— 4 



tion of the vulgar, in the adoration of 
the saints and tiieir images ; and to as- 
sert the abstract lawfulness of matrimony 
to the clergy; — if this be the compass 
and measure of our Protestantism, then 
let ps be sure that we can do nothing 
better tiian place ourselves under the 
gentle and learned guidance of those 
Protestant divines — the Oxford Tract 
writers, who are disclaiming the Lu- 
theran and English reformation, and are 
labouring to bring into its place the 
doctrine and practice of the times of 
Gregory the Great. 

'rhese divines will refute Romanism 
for us neatly, and will then give us in 
its place a scheme of doctrine and wor- 
ship not a whit less superstitious, nor at 
all more compatible with the great prin- 
ciples of the gospel; — a scheme not less 
despotic, not less frivolous, not less ser- 
vile; in a word, a system in the room of 
which all reasonable men, after a littie 
trial of it, would gladly accept the more 
consistent, and the better ordered doc- 
trine and discipline of the Tridentine 
Fathers ;— Tridentine Romanism — the 
logical and practicable form of the crude, 
irregularly compacted superstition to- 
ward which all the pantheism and all 
the polytheism of the ancient world had 
run, as into a general receptacle. 

But it is presumed that our protestant- 
ism means much more than the stepping 
back a few hundred years from logicd 
errors to illogical; ^m despotism to 
anarchy; from terrors to laxities ; from 
craft to folly; from politic hypocrisy to 
insane delusion ; and from a cold to a 
sincere fanaticism. 

What we mean by protestantism can 
be nothing less than a renouncing the re- 
ligion of man's contrivance, and a re- 
turning to the religion which God has 
revealed; and to effect this return, we 
must recede, not toward the sixth cen- 
tury, not toward the fifth, nor toward the 
fourth, nor the third, nor the second : not 
to the times of Poly carp, or Ignatius : not 
even to the age of the Aposde John; but 
we must go where alone revealed reli- 
gion is to be found — namely, in God's 
Book. 

An tills indeed has been said hundreds 
of times. The reformers of the sixteenth 
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century boldly said it; and yet* even 
while saying it, tliey, with an amiable 
infirmity of purpose, and a half voluntary 
hallucination, were fain to save the cor- 
rupted Christianity of the fourth century. 
Nay, those very divines who had done 
so much to pervert the doctrine and" 
practice of the Church, were always, and 
many of them with unquestionable sin- 
cerity, saying the very same thing — 
"Holy Scripture is our rule — we ac- 
knowledge no other ultimate authority; 
we make our final appeal to prophets 
and apostles, and to none else." This 
fact, too little known, or, if known, too 
little regarded, ought to be clearly stated, 
if it were only in justice to the men 
whom otherwise we are compelled to 

/ condemn. The modern papistical doc- 
trine of the JOINT AUTHORITY OF TRADI- 
TION and the Church, with the Scrip- 
tures, and which is now so industriously 
propagated within the precincts of the 
protestant church, was unknown to, or 
but obscurely advanced by, the divines 
of the first five centuries. 

A professed (a sincerely professed) 
regard to the sole authority of Holy 
Smpture, will not put us in a position 
for contending with Romanism, so long 
as we cling to an indistinct opinion 
concerning that debased Christianity of 
the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, 
whence Romanism direcdy sprang; — 
nor 80 long as we adhere to an eccle- 

, siastical theory which, if we consist- 
endy follow it, must lead us back to 
Rome. With many, no doubt, what 
chiefly obstructs their coming to a sound 
conviction concerning ante-papistical 
Christianity, is a cherished reverence for 
certain great names — ^the illustrious 
divines of the period we refer to. But 
this reverence would not be substantially 
impaired by our entertaining a more just 
notion of the theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal system of that period. Does it cost 
us any consistency, as protestants, to 
hold in reverence those great and good 
men who adorned tlie Galilean church, 
in the seventeenth century? Surely not. 
Why then may we not leave Athanasius, 
BdsU, Chrysostom, Augustine, as well 
as Cyprian and Dionysius, on their p>e- 
destals of honour, while we denounce 



the Church system of their tnnes, as an 
apostacy? 

Not only will not protestantism over* 
throw Romanism, on the field of argu- 
ment; but it will not even retain its own 
ground, so long as it continues to rest 
one foot upon Holy Scripture, and the 
other upon the Christianity of the Ni- 
cene age. Nay, as thus maintained, it 
is now visibly receding from the ad- 
vanced position taken by the reformers. 
Unless an early and a decisive convul- 
sion takes place, the reformation will 
be first compromised, then abandoned, 
and then condemned; and our sons will 
think themselves to be going to the ut^ 
most extent of candour, when they allow 
Luther, Cranmer, Jewell, to have been 
honest, indiscreet men, whose intempe- 
rate zeal and schismatic conduct may 
perhaps find a palliation in the acciden- 
tal abuses that had attached to **tub 
Church," during the middle ages! 

But then our safeguard against so ter- 
rible a catastrophe is not to be found in 
a blind and desperate determination to 
sever ourselves altogether from antiquity, 
and from all knowledge o( it. The very 
constitution of the canon of Scripture for- 
bids our taking any such reckless course. 
Catholic feeling forbids that it should be 
attempted, inasmuch as many of the 
most deluded adherents of an apostate 
church have yet been Christian men, and 
ought to be accounted our brethren, and 
in comparing whom with ourselves, as 
to personal merits or piety, it may be 
very doubtful on which side the beam 
would turn. To cut ourselves off from 
Christian antiquity and to thrust our 
.heads in between the leaves of our Bi- 
bles, as if to see nothing else, would be 
unphilosophical, uncharitable, illogical, 
and in relation to Romanism, it would 
be a fatal argumentative fault. 

We must not be ignorant of Christian 
antiquity; but should learn rather to 
think righdy concerning it; and when 
we have done so, instead of receding 
from the Reformation, or traitorously 
disowning the men who effected it, we 
shall find ourselves qualified to take up 
their work, and to complete it in the 
same spirit, and with a happier suc- 
cess. 
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CHURCH AND STATE, 

OK ROME'S INFLUENCB UPON THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS OF OUR COUNTRY. 



BY RET J. F. BCRO, D.D. 



The question inTolved in this discus- 
sion is one of the most important that can 
possibly claim public attention, and the 
interest which it absorbs at present, is 
fully warranted by the magnitude of the 
issue at stake. During tlw last twenty 
years, flomanism has assumed a posi- 
tion, and acquired an eminence in the 
American community, from which it is 
exercising a corresponding influence, 
and in the results already gained it has 
surpassed the hope of many of its 
warmest admirers, and more than real- 
ized the apprehensions of its most 
determined opponents. The ultimate 
designs of the papacy no longer consti- 
tute a debateable question amongst 
honest and intelligent men, and very 
few are to be found amongst the friendis 
of American institutions, who are pre- 
pared to deny, or even to doubt, that 
the prevalence of popery is one of the 
greatest dangers by which our civil and 
religious liberties are menaced. If it 
be true that history is philosophy 
teaching by example, we shall prove 
very unapt scholars, if we fail to profit 
by the lessons abounding in the annals 
of every nation in which popery has, at 
any period, been the dominant religion. 
In every such instance it has dictated 
the policy of the state, and with all its 
variations, the developments of its prin- 
ciples have been similar, ever verifying, 
amid its temporising vicissitudes, the 
boasted uniformity which it claims as a 
prominent characteristic, and proving 
that Romanism is idem semper ei ubiquej 
always and every where the sam6. 

In every eountry, the policy of the 
civil authorities wiU be modified by the 
prevailing religious sense of the people, 
and however loudly the union of church 
and state may be denounced, there is no 
form of government in which the two 
are, in one sense, more closely allied 
than in a democratic commonwealth. 



There may be provisions in the consti- 
tution and charter of our great confede- 
racy absolutely and peremptorily for- 
bidding the state to manifest any secta- 
rian preference, in the public recogni- 
tion of one religious society over another, 
and yet, however paradoxical it may 
seem, the actual oneness of the policy 
of the government with the prevailing 
tone of the popular religion, in such a 
republic as ours, is inevitable. It can- 
not be otherwise, because, in the verj- ' 
. nature of the case, the civil 'institutions 
of any country derive their complexion 
from the religious habits and principles 
of the people. If the religion which 
prevails amongst a nation is of an arbi- 
trary, exclusive, and despotic type, it 
will be in vain to look for any state 
policy of an enlarged and liberal cha- 
racter. The strongest feelings and afl^ec- 
tions of our nature are those which are 
elicited by religion, and hence, in a 
popular government, the question touch- 
ing the character of the dominant creed, 
is invested with portentous interest. It 
would be easy to, exemplify, by appro- 
priate instances, the assertion that every 
government under heaven is, in fact, an 
exponent of the religions character and 
predilections of its people. Popery, as 
well as paganism, has a government of 
its own ; infidelity shapes civil laws to 
its own texture and form, and protes- 
tantism is embodied in the institutions 
and laws of the nations which honour 
and defend the Bible. It would be 
morally impossible that a government 
like that of Mexico could exist in New 
York or Massachusetts, or that the 
magistrates of Italy could enforce obe- 
dience from a people as well indoctri- 
nated as the Scotch. The scriptural 
aphorism, ^ like priest like people," is 
in fact, equivalent to like church like 
state; and thus, whilst, politically, church 
and state ought to be distinct, morally. 
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they are, in some respects, identified. 
Minor differences of opinion, both in 
religion and politics, are rapidly sinking 
to their proper level in public estimation, 
and,excepting where important principles 
are involved, there is very little disposi- 
tion to provoke controversy respecting 
them. Christians who hold the essen- 
tial doctrines of the gospel are more 
and more disposed to agree to differ in 
relation to circumstantials, and are con- 
tent to cultivate the unity of the Spirit 
with all who hold Jesus as their head, 
whilst, at the same time, they are as 
ardently attached as ever to the pecu- 
liarities of their several professions. The 
cause of this attraction is obvious. They 
are arrayed against a common foe, whose 
craf% and strength demand the closest 
"alliance of those who love the truth, in 
order succe^fuUy to resist his encroach- 
ments. The contest between protes- 
tantism and popery is, emphatically, the 
great controversy of the present age. Its 
interest is deepening every hour, and it 
is evident that the crisis is not far dis- 
tant, when the question shall be decided 
whether Christ or Antichrist shall rule 
the destinies of our country. Of the 
ultimate issue of this conflict, we are 
not permitted to harbour a doubt, for Om- 
nipotence has staked its might in defence 
of the tnith; but there may be a period 
approaching, in the righteous providence 
of God, when the powers of darkness 
shall be suffered to enjoy a short-lived 
triumph, previous to their utter dissipa- 
tion, by the brightness of millenial glory. 
The sure word of prophecy declares, 
that when Babylon sits as a queen, and 
boastingly proclaims, that she is no 
widow, and shall see no sorrow, then, 
suddenly, in one day, her plagues shall 
come, death, and mourning, and famine, 
and she shall be utterly burned with 
fire, for strong is the Lord that judgeth 
her. Of the final victory we are confi- 
dent, and if the '* man of sin," should 
gain such an ascendency over the op- 
posing influences of Christianity, it will 
be only because God permits him, for 
wise purposes, to practise and prosper, 
and liAs him up, like the great millstone 
poised in the angel's han^ only to sink 
him into deeper ruin, that with violence 



he may be cast down, and found no more 
at all. 

The inquiry respecting the influence 
of Romanism on Uie cinl and religious 
institutions of our country, possesses no 
ordinary interest at this juncture in the 
controversy. The time for proposing 
it is opportune. More mind is excited 
to investigate this subject than at any 
former period in &e history of our Re- 
public. Intelligent men oif all parties 
acknowledge the magnitude of the inte- 
rests involved in its discussion, and it is 
therefore important' that the inquiry 
should be conducted with all possible 
impartiality and candour, and that, whilst 
in nothing we seek to extenuate palpa- 
ble evil, we set down naught in malice, 
remembering that charity rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. 
In attempting to portray the civil and 
religious bearings of popery, we shall 
appeal to no questionable authorities, as 
exponents of Romish faith or practice ; 
the witnesses shall be competent to 
testify, our enemies themselves being 
judges. If we succeed in condemning 
Rome, it shall be out of her own mouth ; 
we will ask for no verdict unless the 
evidence shall be amply sufficient, in all 
its positive details, to substantiate every 
accusation which we prefer. 

The first topic of inquiry is the in- 
fluence o/Bomanistn on our civil insti- 
tutions. 

Our present civil organization secures 
the political blessings which we enjoy 
by guarantying to all parties the right of 
free discussion. According to its pro- 
visions, the motives, principles, and 
measures of government, are fiadr sub- 
jects of popular investigation. They 
may be canvassed with ^e utmost free- 
dom ; no hinderance or restriction is im- 
posed upon the right of the humblest 
citizen to discuss, either in oral debate^ 
or through the press, any plan or course 
of policy which the legislative or the 
executive department, or even his own 
imagination may suggest. His opinions 
on all these topics are to be free as the 
air he breathes. The powers that be 
have no right to be surprised, much less 
offended, if their measures should be 
severely or even unjustly censured, and 
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their only mode of redress is to resort 
to a common instrumentality, in order to 
modify or correct, if they can, the erro- 
neous impression made upon the popu- 
lar mind by their opponents. It is ob- 
rious that nt) privilege can be more 
odious to tyrants than this, and that this 
is the bulwark among all the battlements 
which liberty has erected for her defence, 
against which the assaults of her ene- 
mies will be mainly directed. That th6 
freedom of the press is often abused, and 
that it too frequently degenerates into 
licentiousness, is undeniable, neither are 
we advocating the corruption, but the 
lawful exercise of the largest liberty of 
discussion. It is right that private cha- 
racter should be protected, as it is in all 
civilized communities, by proper safe- 
guards, but every restriction imposed 
upon the investigation of the principles 
of civil or ecclesiastical polity, is a direct 
attack upon the charter of our rights as 
freemen. Every legal prohibition touch- 
ing the circulation of tenets, which are 
not at variance with, or utterly subver- 
sive of, the first principles of good 
government and sound morals — which 
are not, in a word, either treasonable or 
blasphemous, is a usurpation; and 
every form of civil or ecclesiastical 
authority which must be supported by 
such enactments, to secure its continu- 
ance, is a despotism. 

If these general principles be admitted, 
p their application to the present inquiry 
will be decisive. The church of Rome 
has not embarrassed the question of her 
position by any ambiguity. It is clearly 
defined. Not only have we the testi- 
mony of impartial history to aid us in 
arriving at a fair conclusion, respecting 
the bearings of the Roman catholic sys- 
tem upon the liberty of the press, but 
we have authoritative decrees of cbcu- 
menical councils, challenging the reve- 
rence of the world, under the avowed 
seal of infallibility, besides recent expres- 
sions of pontifical opinions in relation to 
this very subject. We may cite as wit- 
nesses in this trial, both the principles 
and the practice of the church of Rome, 
and the evidence, whether ancient or 
modem, will be alike consistent and 
relevant. 
4* 



T%e church of Borne bears an impla- 
cable hatred against the liberty of the 
press. ^ 

The details of the Indices, expurgatory 
and prohibitory, are, alone, sufficient to 
establish this fa6t. The choicest pro- 
ductions of modern literature are placed 
under the ban of prohibition. The 
Romanist who is consistent must for 
ever be denied the privilege of perusing 
the works of Milton and Locke, and of 
the best authors on political, moral, and 
religious science, whose genius has shed 
lustre upon the age in which they lived. 
The congregation of the index are inde- 
fatigable in their endeavours to exclude 
the light of religion, science, and litera- 
ture, whenever uie senti;nents expressed 
are likely, either directly or by inference, 
to militate against the doctrines or disci- 
pline of the papacy. So far as their 
influence extends, every opinion which 
can be construed into hostility against 
tiie church of Rome, is carefully sup- 
pressed, and its dissemination most 
strictly forbidden, whether the volume 
or tract be a treatise on questions re- 
specting politics, morals, or religion. 
The regulations of " the congregation" 
are strictly enforced in all Roman catho- 
lic countries. In Spain, according to the 
testimony of Burgoyne, a list of forbid- 
den books is usually affixed to the 
church doors, and in Italy, the circula- 
tion of prohibited works subjects the 
ofiender to imprisonment, and even * 
heavier penalties. The decrees of the 
council of Trent, in relation to this sub- 
ject, are so ample and so directly to the 
point, and its authority is of such un- 
questionable character with Romanists 
themselves, that we need only quote its 
enactments, in order to establish our 
proposition. The " ten rules " of the 
index, enacted by (he council of Trent, 
and approved by pope Pius IV., in a 
bull issued on the 24th of March, 1564, 
are all aimed against the liberty of the 
press. They constitute a species of 
decaloguey prohibiting liberty of speech 
and of the press. 

" Rule 1 . All books condemned by the 
supreme pontiffii, or general counciUi 
before the year 1515, and not comprised 
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in the present index, are, nevertheless, 
to be considered as condemned. 

"Rule 2. The books of heresiarchs, 
whether of those who broached or dis- 
seminated their heresies prior to the 
year above mentioned, or of those who 
have been or are the heads or leaders of 
heretics, as Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, 
Balthasar, Pacimontanus, Schwenkfeld, 
and other similar ones, are altogether 
forbidden, whatever may be their names, 
titles, or subjects. And the books of 
other heretics which treat professedly 
up(m religion, are totally condemned, 
but those which do not treat upon reli- 
gion are allowed to be read, alter being 
examined and approved by catholic 
divines, by order of the bishops and 
inquisitors. 

«' Rule 3. Translations of ecclesiastical 
writers which have been hitherto pub- 
lished by condemned authors, are per- 
mitted to be read, if they contain nothing 
contrary to sound doctrine. Transla- 
tions of the Old Testament may also, 
be allowed, but only to learned and 
pious men, at the discretion of the 
bishops, provided they use them merely 
as elucidations of the Vulgate veision, 
in order to understand the hfAy scrip- 
tures, and not as the sacred text itself. 
But translations of the New Testament 
made by authors of the first class of this 
index, are allowed to no one, since lit- 
tle advantage, but much danger generally 
arises from reading them. If notes ac- 
company the versions which are allowed 
to be read, or are joined to the Vulgate 
.edition, they may be permitted to be 
read by the same persons as the version, 
afler the suspected places have been ex- 
punged by the theological' faculty of 
some catholic university, or by the ge- 
neral inquisitor. On tibe same condi- 
tions, also, pious and learned men may 
be permitted to have what is called 
Vatablee's Bible, or any part of it But 
^the preface and prolegomena of the 
BiUe published by Isidorius Clarius, 
are excepted, and the text of his editions 
is not to be considered as the text of the 
Vul^te edition. 

''Rule 4. Inasmuch as it is manifest 
from experience, that if the holy Bible, 
translated into the vulgar tongue, be in- 



discriminately allowed to every one, the 
temerity of men will cause more evil 
than good to arise from it, it is, on thia 
point, referred to the judgment of the 
bishops or inquisitors, who may, by the 
advice of the priest or confessor, permit 
the reading of the Bible translated inta 
the vulgar tongue^ by Catholic authors, 
to those persons whose fiaith and piety, 
they apprehend, will be augmented and 
not injured by it; and this permission 
they must have in writing. But if any 
one shall have the presumption te read 
or possess it, without such written per- 
mission, he shall not receive absolution 
until he have first delivered up such 
Bible to the ordinary. Bookisellers, 
however, who shall s^ or otherwise 
dispose of Bibles, in the vulgar tongue, 
to any person ndt having such permis- 
sion, shall forfeit the value of the books, 
to be applied by the bishop to some 
pious use, and be subjected, by the 
same, to such other penalties as he shall 
judge proper, according to the quality of 
the ofience. But regulars shaU neither 
read nor purchase such Bibles without 
a special license from their superiors. 

"Rule 6. Books of which heretics 
are the editors, but which contain little 
or nothii^ of their own, being mere 
compilations from others, as lexicons, 
concordances, apophthegms, similes, in- 
dices, and others of a similar kind, may 
be allowed by the bishops and inquisi- 
tors, after having made, with the advice 
of catholic divines, such corrections and 
emendations as may be deemed requi- 
site. 

" Rule 6. Books of controversy be- 
twixt the catholics and heretics of the 
present time, written in the vulgar 
tongue, are not to be indiscriminately 
allowed, but are to be subject to the 
same regulations as Bibles in the vulgar 
tongue. As to those worits in the vul- 
gar tongue which treat of morality, con- 
templation, confession, and similar sub- 
jects, and which contain nothing con- 
trary to sound doctrine^ there is no rea- 
son why they should be prohibited; the 
same may be said of sermons in the 
vulgar tongue, designed for the people. 
And if in any kingdom or province, any 
books have been hitherto prohibited, as 
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containing things not proper to be read, 
without selection, by all sorts of persons, 
they may be allowed, by the bishop and 
imiuisitor, after having corrected them, 
if written by catholic authors." 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth rules 
ccmsist mainly of enactments against 
lascivious books, or works on necro- 
mancy, divination, &c., and are, there* 
fore, omitted. 

'* RuLB 10. In the printing of books or 
other writings, the rules shall be ob- 
served which are ordained in &e tenth 
session of the council of Lateran, under 
Leo X. Therefore, if any book is to 
be printed in the city of Rome, it shall 
first be examined by the pope's vicar, 
and the master of the sacied palace, or 
other persons chosen by our most holy 
father, for that purpose. In other places, 
the examination of any book or manu- 
script, intended to be printed, shall be 
referred to the bishop, or some skilful 
person whom he shall nominate, and 
the inquisitor of heretical pravity of the 
city or diocess in which the impres- 
sion is executed, who shall gratuitously, 
and without delay, affix their approba- 
tion to the work, in their own hand- 
writing, subject, nevertheless, to the 
pains and censures contained in the said 
decree; this law and condition being 
added, that an authentic copy of the 
book to be printed, signed by the author 
himsdf, shall remain in the hands of the 
examiner : and it is the judgment of the 
fathers of the present deputation, that 
those persons wl^o publish works in 
manuscript, before they have been ex- 
amined and approved, should be subject 
to the same penalties as those who print 
them ; and that those who read or pos- 
sess Uiem should be considered as the 
authors, if the real authors of such 
writings do not avow themselves. The 
approbation given in writing shall be 
placed at the head ofuhe books^ whether 
printed or in manuscript, that they may 
appear to be duly authorized ; and this 
examination and approbation shall be 
granted gratuitously. 

'* Moreover, in every city and diocess, 
the house or places where the art of 
printing is exercised, and also the shops 
of booksellers shall be frequently visited 



by persons deputed for that purpose . 
by the bishop or his vicar, conjointly 
with the inquisitor of heretical pravity, 
so that nothing that is prohibited may 
be printed, kept, or sold. Bo<^seUer8 
of every description shall keep in tbeiv 
libraries a catalogue of the books whieh 
they have on sale, signed by the said 
deputies, nor shall they keep, or sell, or 
in any way dispose of any other books, 
without permission from the deputies, 
under pain of forfeiting the bodes, and 
being liable to such other penalties as 
shall be judged proper by the bishop or 
inquisitor, who shall also punish the 
buyers, readers, or printers of such 
works. If any person import foreign 
books into any city, they shall be 
obliged to amiounce them to the depu- 
ties ; or if this kind of merchandne be 
exposed to sale in any public place, the 
public officers shall signify to the said 
deputies that such books have been 
brought ; and no one shall presume to 
give, to read, or lend, or sell, any book 
which he or any other person has 
brought into the city, until he has 
shown it unto the deputies, and obtained 
their permission, unless it be a work 

well known to be universally allowed. 

« » « « « 

" Finally, it is enjoined on all the faith- 
ful, that no one presume to keep or 
read any books contrary to these rules 
or prohibited by this index. But if any 
one keep or read any books composed 
by heretics, or the writings of any au- 
thor suspected of heresy or false doc- 
trine, he shall instantly incur the sen- 
tence of excommunication; and those 
who read or keep works interdicted on 
another account, besides the mortal sin 
committed, shall be severely punished 
at the will of the bishops." 

We have introduced these extracts 
thus literally, because the council by 
which these decrees were enacted, is 
usually appealed to by Romanists them- 
selves, as the most authentic exponent 
of their creed, and because the principles 
of the church of Rome in relation to the 
liberQr of the press, are so unequivocally 
stated. She claims the right to decide 
what books may be read, and what may 
not be purchased, sdd, borrowed, or 
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lent, under pain of mortal sin and instant 
excommunication. She asserts the pre* 
rogative of deciding what persons may 
safely be permitted to read the bible 
translated by Catholic authors into the 
vulgar tongue, and against whom the 
words of that precious book are to be 
sealed. She demands that every man 
who desires to follow the divine injunc- 
tion to search the scriptures, should first 
obtain from her bishops or inquisitors, 
a written permit to obey the command 
of God; and she recommends frequent 
visitations of the offices of printers and 
booksellers, on the part of her deputies, 
*'so that nothing prohibited may be 
printed, kept or sold." 

But we may be told, the Council of 
Trent adjourned, A. D. 1545, and should 
not some allowance be made for the 
spirit of that age ? We would willingly 
exercise this charity, but Rome herself 
forbids us. She cannot retrace her 
steps; it is impossible that she should 
err, because she is infallible. She 
claims to be always and every where the 
same. Besides, no later than 1832, the 
present pope, Gregory XVI. in his en- 
cyclical letter inveighed with the utmost 
vehemence against the liberty of the 
press. The following is his language : 
" Hither tends ^at worst and never to 
be sufficiently execrated and detested 
liberty of the press ; for the diffusion of 
all manner of writings, which some so 
loudly contend for and so actively pro- 
mote. We shudder, venerable brethren, 
at the sight of the monstrous doctrines, 
or rather portentous errors, which crowd 
upon us in the shape of numberless 
volumes and pamphlets^ small in size, 
but big with evils, which stalk forth in 
every direction, breathing a malediction, 
which we deplore, over the face of the 
earth. Yet &ere are not wanting, alas 1 
those who carry their effrontery so far 
as to persist in maintaining that this 
amalgamation of errors is sufficiently re- 
sisted, if in this inundation of bad books, 
a volume now and then issue from the 
press in favour of religion and truth. 
But is it not a crime, then, never suffi- 
ciently to be reprobated, to commit the 
deliberate and greater evil, merely with 
the hope of seeing some good arise out 



of it ? Or, is that man in his senses, 
who intrusts poison to every hand, ex- 
poses it at every mart, suffers it to be 
carried about on all occasions, ay, and 
to become a necessary ingredient of 
every cup, because an antidote may be 
aflerwards procured which chance may 
render effective? ' Far other hath been 
the discipline of the church, in extirpating 
this pest of bad books, even so far back 
as the times of the apostles, who we read 
committed a great number of books pub- 
licly to the fiames. It is enough to read 
the laws passed in the fifth council of 
Lateran on this subject, and the consti- 
tution afrerwards promulgated by our 
predecessor of happy memory, Leo X.; 
that what was wholesomely invented for 
the increase of faith, and for the exten- 
sion of useful arts, may not be diverted 
to a contrary purpose, and become an 
obstacle to the conversion of Christ's 
faithful.' The subject engaged the 
closest attention of the fathers of the 
council of Trent, and as a remedy to so 
great an evil, they passed that most salu- 
tary decree for forming an index of the 
works in which depraved doctrine was 
contained. <No means must be here 
omitted,' says Clement XIIL, our pre- 
decessor of happy memory in the Ency- 
clical letter on the proscription of bad 
books — ^^ no means must be here omitted, 
as the extremity of the case calls for all 
our exertions, to exterminate the fatal 
pest which spreads through, so many 
works, nor can the materials of error be 
otherwise destroyed than by the fiames, 
which consume the depraved elements of 
eviL' From the anxious vigilance then 
of the Holy Apostolical See, through 
every age, in condemning and removing 
from men's hands suspected and profane 
books, becomes more than evident the 
falsity, the rashness and the injury of- 
fered to the Apostolical See by that doc- 
trine, pregnant with the most deplorable 
evils to &e Christian worid, advocated 
by some, condemning this censure of 
books as a needless burden, rejecting it 
as intolerable, or with infamous effrontery 
proclaiming it to be irreconcilable with 
the rights of men, or denying, in fine, the 
right df exercising such a power, or the 
existence of it in the church." 
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This testimony will surely be deemed 
sufficient, even by the most ardent Ro- 
manist, to prove that the decrees of the 
council of Trent in relation to prohibited 
books, are by no means obsolete. Gre- 
gory X VI. endorses them all as <* most 
salutary," and declares that the liberty of 
the press can never be '* suffici^tly exe- 
crated or detested !" 

How is it possible that a sect profess- 
ing such tenets should fail to affect con- 
trol over the press, ^nd insist upon die 
censure of books as an incontrovertible 
right? Just so soon as tHe church of 
Rome acquires sufficient influence in any 
country to make herself felt, she must, in 
accordance with her own principles, at 
least make the attempt to extirpate thii 
pest of bad books, and if, in the instruc- 
tion of youth in our public institutions, 
any works are used, which present her 
character or her doctrines in an unfar 
vourable light, she will demand their ex- 
clusion, as she has done. We are not 
surprised at the violent efforts made to 
banish the Bible from the public schools. 
The canons of the council of Trent and 
the Encyclical letter of the present pope 
in 1832, furnish the solution of all Uiat 
is strange in the recent strenuous efforts 
to seal up the words of God's book, and 
hide it from our children. We under- 
stand precisely why the Bible is derided 
and denounced by the Roman hierarchy. 
God's word is against them; whatever is 
not calculated in its tendency to sustain 
the papacy, is stigmatized as error and 
heresy; and whikt we mourn over the 
infatuation which urges men professing 
the Chrififtian name to make public bon- 
fires of the sacred volume, we acknow- 
ledge that they are consistent with the 
principles of their church, which autho- 
ritatively teaches ^ that the materials of 
error cannot be otherwise destroyed than 
by the flam«, which consume the de- 
praved elements of evil." It is a some- 
what remarkable Bign of the times that 
the efforts of the papal hierarchy are di- 
rected with more than ordinary vigour 
to embarrass the circulation of the scrip- 
tures, wherever they possess the power. 
Their exerUons are by no means con- 
fined to our continent. In France, high 
snthority has commanded the school- 



masters in the rural districts, to see to it 
that the Bibles and Testaments left by 
colporteurs shall be delivered up to tfaie 
priest or deputy sent by the bishop, 
who has orders to bum all die copies 
which he 6an detect in the schools. The 
restrictions upon the press in that coun- 
try, are, at the same time, becoming more 
arbitiary, and the free expression of pub- 
lic or private opinion is not tolerated in 
the French journals. The prominence 
given in this connexion to the policy of 
the church of Rome with regard to the 
Bible, should not be considered as unne- 
cessary or inappropriate, because she 
has herself, in Uie denunciation of here- 
tical books, made the sacred volume the 
object of her bitterest invectives. The 
relevancy of this testimony is the more 
apparent, when we bear in mind that 
the Bible is the palladium of civil li- 
berty, and that liberty of conscience and 
the liberty of the press must stand or fall 
together. 

We regard our first point as sufficient- 
ly proved, that the church cf Rome 
bears an implacable hatred against the 
liberty of the presSy and shall proceed to 
the discussion of a second proposition, 

2. The church of Rome claims autho- 
rity over, or immunity from all other «- 
vil governments, and aemands the right 
to dictate and control their policy. The 
constitution of the United Statcfs is wisely 
framed, so as to exclude the political" 
union of Church and State. There are 
manifest indications of jealousy against 
all ghostly interference in the affiadrs isi 
government. It accords to every reli- 
gious society and persuasion the right to 
influence public opinion in the exercise 
of the legitimate means and appliances ; 
but it reuses to show political favour or 
partiality to one sect more than another, 
and so long as it stands, the policy of 
the government can never be prescribed 
by the clergy of any denomination. If 
Romanism gains the ascendency in o«ar 
country, this feature in the constitntioB 
must be changed, for the principle of 
civil and religious equality never enters 
into any line of policy which she origi- 
nates or pursues. She claims supremacy^ 
as a right, guarantied to her by Christ 
himself, and although her pretensions 
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may be waived when circumslances pre- 
clade their yindication, they are never- 
theless her recorded principles, and 
whenever the proper time arrives, they 
will be avowed. In all our discussions 
of the tendencies of this system, it will 
be important to remember that the pa- 
pacy is as much a state as a church, and 
that these two component parts are so 
intimately blended, that the full, practi- 
cal developement of the tenets of the 
church of Rome, requires that she should 
be able to wield the secular power, and 
bend all its energies to the maintenance 
of her spiritual jurisdiction. Popery is 
crippled and fettered by every provision 
in the national or state governments 
which prescribes and secures civil and 
religious equality. Hence the efibrts 
which with giant strength she puts forth 
to break her chains. She is herself in 
bondage when she cannot bring others 
into servitude, and never can she relax 
her struggles until she has stripped the 
manacles from her wrists and grasped 
again the iron sceptre, wrenched from 
her hand in the sixteenth century. 

By way of establishing the proposi- 
tion which we have asserted, after a brief 
examination of the principles of supre- 
macy which -she maintains, we will pre- 
sent historical evidence, and show from 
undeniable facts, that in every century 
since the assumption of the tide of uni- 
versal Bishop by the Pope of Rome, un- 
til the era of the reformation, the papacy 
has daimed and exercised authority over 
all the civil governments in which it has 
been the prevailing religion, and has dic- 
tated and controlled their policy. 

The church of Rome demands that 
her clergy be exemptedfrom taking an 
oath of allegiance to the secular powers^ 
and forbids her priests to take any such 
oath if required of them. The great 
Lateran Council under Innocent III., 
canon forty-three, asserts this dangerous 
prerogative. The decrees of this coun- 
cil, as it is enrolled among those which 
are denominated (ecumenical, are binding 
upon the church, and it is therefore to- 
day as much a law of the papacy as 
ever it was, that the Roman clergy shall 
be exempt from all oaths of allegiance 
to the secular power. The language of 



that council is as follows: "Nimis de 
jure divino quidam laici usurpare conan- 
tur, cum viros ecclesiasticos nihil tempo- 
rale continentes, ad praestandum sibi 
fidelitatis juramentum compellunt. * * ^ 
Sacri auctoritate concilii prohibemus, ne 
tales clerici personis secularibus prsstare 
c<^ntuchuju8modi juramentum,^. i.e. 
Some laymen attempt to usurp too much 
of the divine right, when they compel 
ecclesiastics who possess nothing tem- 
poral to take an oaQi of fidelity to them. 
* • * By the authority of the holy coun- 
cil we forbid that such clergy be com- 
pelled to take an oath of this kind to se- 
cular persons, iic. In the canon law 
this decree is confirmed ; various reasons 
are assigned why the secular powers 
ought not to exact an oath of allegiance 
from ecclesiastics, and it is asserted that 
such oaths, if made, are not binding upon 
the conscience. The broad principle is 
asserted that no oath which involves any 
consequence or result that would be pre- 
judicial to the interests pf the church 
can be regarded as valid, and that, so far 
from being promises of obligation, they 
are in fact perjuries, " Non juramenta 
sed perjuria potius dicenda, quae contra 
utilitatem ecclesiasticam,*' ^. (See the 
Bull given at Rome, July 1, 1580, pre- 
fixed to the corpus juris canonici.) 

All the bishops of the church of 
Pome are required to swear absolute 
allegiance and fidelity to the pope, and 
consequently cannot take a similar 
oath of fealty to any other government. 
The pope's interest must always be pa- 
ramount, and if a conflict should arise 
between the duty which a Roman pre- 
late owes to the government, and the al- 
legiance which he has promised to die 
pope, the latter must have the preference. 
The oath prescribed by the Roman ri- 
tual has recently been published with 
the approbation of Mr. Keiirick, of Phi- 
ladelphia, and as we prefer presenting it 
to our readers in the form in which it 
is least offensive to Roman catholics, 
we shall avail ourselves of the version 
furnished in a tract published by Eugene 
Cummiskey of Philadelphia, entitled, 
" Form of Consecration of a Bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church aocording 
to the Latin Rite, with Explanations/* 
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Form of thb Oath. — "L N. elect 
of the church of N, shall be from this 
hour henceforward faithful and obedient 
to blessed Peter the apostle, ^.« and to 
the holy Roman church, and to our Lord 
N., Pope N., and to his successors ca- 
nonically chosen. I shall not, either by 
consent or action, have any share in any 
plot against their life or limb, or to arrest 
them unlawfully* or to lay violent hands 
on them in any way, or to inflict any 
injuries under any pretext. I shall dis- 
close to no one to their prejudice, know- 
ingly, the counsel which they may com- 
municate to me, either by themselves, 
or by their messengers, or letters. I 
shall assist them to retain and defend 
against any man whatever, the Roman 
popedom, and the privileges of St. Peter, 
without prejudice to my rank. I shall 
treat honorably the legate of the apostolic 
see, going and returning, and I shall relieve 
him in his necessities. I shall take care 
to preserve, defend, increase, and pro- 
mote the rights, honors, privileges and 
authority of the holy Roman church, of 
our lord the pope, and of his successors 
as aforesaid. Nor shall I participate in 
any plot, or act, or transaction, wherein 
any thing unjust or prejudicial to their 
persons, right, honor, state and power 
may be devised against our said lord, or 
the said Roman church. And should I 
know that such things are treated of, or 
attempted, I shall hinder them to the best 
of my power, and as speedily as possi- 
ble I shall signify it to our said lord, or 
to another, through whom it may come 
to his knowledge. With my whole 
strength I shall observe, and cause to be 
observed by others, the rules of the holy 
fathers, the decrees, ordinances, or dis- 
positions, reservations, provisions and 
mandates of the apostolic see. Accord- 
ing to my ability, I shall pursue and im- 
pugn heretics, schismatics and rebels 
against our said lord or his successors 
as aforesaid. When called to a Synod, 
I shall come, unless I be prevented by a 
canonical impediment. I shall person- 
ally visit the apostolic see once every 
ten years, and render an account to our 
lord, and his successors as aforesaid, of 
my whole pastoral office, and of .every 
thing in any way appertaining to the 



state of my church, to the discipline of 
the clergy and people, and to the salva- 
tion of the souls intrusted to my care, 
and I shall humbly receive in return the 
apostolic mandates, and most diligently 
execute them. But if I be prevented by 
a lawful impediment, I shaU perform all 
the things aforesaid by a certain mes- 
senger specially authorized for this pur- 
pose, taken from my chapter, or by some 
other one in ecclesiastical dignity or 
otherwise in office ; or in failure of both, 
by a priest of the diocess, or should my 
clergy altogether faU, by some other 
secular, or regular priest of tried virtue 
and piety, well instructed on all the 
above subjects. And I shall furnish 
lawful evidence of the impediment, and 
forward it by the aforesaid messenger, 
to the cardinal reporter of the congrega- 
tion of the sacred council. 

'* I shall not sell, nor give away, nor 
mortgage, nor enfeoflf anew, nor in any 
way alienate the possessions belonging 
to my table, even with the consent of the 
chapter of my church, without the leave 
of the Roman pontiff. And should I 
proceed to any alienation of them, I am 
willing to contract by the very fact the 
penalties specified in the constitution 
published on this subject"% 

The points which are worthy of spe- 
cial notice in the above oath, as evidence 
of the truth of our proposition, are the 
following : 

1. The bishop pledges himself not to 
discover the pope's counsels, whenever 
the disclosure would be detrimental to 
his interests. No matter what treason- 
able designs the pontiff may have upon 
our liberties, no bishop may divulge 
them ; his oath binds him to inviolable 
secrecy. 

2. The bishop is fully committed in 
defence of all the pope's privileges 
<* against any man whatever," without 
exception or reservation. There is no 
room for questioning on which side Ro- 
man Catholic prelates will be found, if 
ever the government of our country 
should pursue a linerof policy prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the papacy. 

3. If there were, the doubt is dissi- 
pated by the solemn oath of every Ro- 
man prelate, that he will << take care to 
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preserve, defend, iiicrease« and promote 
the rights, honors, privileges, and autho- 
rity of the Holy Roman Church, of his 
hard the Pope, and of his successors," 
—and if any thing prejudicial to their 
interests be attempted, the prelate swears 
that to the best of his power he will hin- 
der it. 

Without proceeding fardier at present 
in the examination of this oath, we leave 
the read^ to determine how it is possi- 
Ue for persons who are compelled to 
swear absolute obedience and fidelity to 
the pope, to be faithful to the civil go- 
▼ornment, which protects them in the 
enjoyment of equal rights. To us it 
appears that the obligation by which the 
Roman prelate is bound to the pope, as 
his vassal, involves treason against the 
state. 

We proceed to offer farther testimo- 
ny as evidence that the papacy claims 
superiority over all secular power: 

The Council of Trent publicly avows 
the doctrine of the exemption of the 
clergy from the jurisdiction of all secu- 
lar powers. The language of that coun- 
cil in the original Latin is as follows: 
Cause criminales graviores contra Epis- 
copos, ab ipso tantum Romano Pontifice 
cognoscantur, ac termineantur; et mi- 
nores, in Concilio tantum provincial! 
cognoscantur et termineantur. *< Greater 
criminal accusations against the bishops 
can be investigated and decided only by 
the Roman pontiff himself, and minor 
causes can be investigated and decided 
only in a provincial council." Council 
of Trent, Sess. 24, De Reformat cap. 5, 
and Session 13, De Reformat cap. 8. 

Let it be remembered that the council 
of Trent is the grand exponent of the 
doctrines and policy of the papacy, and 
that its decrees are as binding upon the 
church at this hour as they were after 
receiving the seal of pontifical approba- 
tion immediately after their ratification 
by the bull of Pius IV. Every Roman 
ecclesiasrtic is bound by a solemn oath 
to abide by the decisions of this cx>uncil. 
The form of the oath may be found in 
the profession in the bull above-men- 
tioneid; in it, the passage occurs: Omnia 
a sacris canonibus et oscumenicis con- 
ciliis et prsdpue a sancta synodo Tri- 



dentina definita, indubitanter recipere ac 
profiteri sj^ndeo, voveo, juro. '* I do 
promise, vow and swear unhesitati^y 
to receive and profess all things defined 
by the sacred canons and cBcumenical 
councils, and especially by the holy 
synod of Trent." Whatever appeal 
therefore may be made by way of rebut' 
ting this testimony to the present posi^ 
tion of the Roman hierarchy in this 
country, the plea cannot affect the case 
at issue; their principles remain the same, 
although, as we shall see presently, ex^ 
pediency may at times suggest the pm^ 
priety of waiving the right. It is never 
expedient for the church to use this 
right, when she lacks the ability. But 
the proof of our assertion does not de- 
pend merely upon this evidence. It is 
a constantly received doctrine at Rome 
that the clergy and ecclesiastics gene- 
rally cannot be the subjects of any 
power except the papal, and that they 
owe allegiance to the pope only. This 
can be substantiated by an appeal to the 
canon law, to the decrees of councils, 
and to the decretal episties of the popes* 
More than this, by tne same testimony 
we can show the doctrine of the pa" 
pacy to be that its clergy are superior 
to the civil magistrates t?i authority. 

In the body of canon law approved 
by pope Gregory Xlir., and published 
at Rome A. D. 1580, we find this cap- 
tion over one of its chapters : The em" 
pire is not superior^ but subject to 
the priesthood. Immediately upon ibis 
startling assumption, follows the sen- 
tence, The bishop ought not to be sub" 
jectf but superior to princes. " Episco- 
pus non debet subesse principibus, sed 
prsesse." This position is sustained 
by the autiiority or Innocent III. Pa- 
normiton, a distinguished canonist, lays 
down the general principles, that the 
emperor is subject to, and bound to 
obey the priest. The clergy is in no 
way subject to the laity, and this by the 
law of God. Pope Martin V. cites the 
decretal of Innocent III., and confirms 
it, and his own decretal affirms that, 
laymen have no authority over the 
^^^gy^ ecclesiastical persons or their 
goods* Pope Urban VL, approves the 
position of his predecessors, and im- 
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proves upon them by declaring, ail hy^ 
men of what eminence soever who ex* 
trcise any jurisdiction over ecciesias- 
Hcsy sacrilegious and excommunicated^ 
together with all who assist^ abet, or 
dyend them. 

The college of Bononia asserts the 
troth of three propositions, namely: 

1. ** Kings have no coercive power over 
ecclesiastics. 2. Ec^slesi&stics cannot be 
sued or called to account before any ex* 
cept their ecclesiastical superior. 3 . The 
exemption of the clergy is in the judg^ 
ment of all of divine right, so that they 
eannot be judged, or punished by any 
Becukr power, even the highest." The 
original words are, 1. Reges non habent 
potestatera coactivam in Ecclesiasticos. 

2. Ecclesiastici non possunt couveniri, 
nisi coram superiori suo eccle»iastico. 

3. Exemptio clericorum est ex omnium, 
eententia^ de jure divino, ita ut a potes- 
tatibus secularibus, etiam 8upremis,ju- 
dicari aut oondenmari nequeant, (Col- 
legii Bononiensis Responsum pro libera 
tate Eccles. Bonon. 1607. Sect. 21, 
4C, <Sz;c.) 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced 
from the alleged principles of the church 
of Rome to show that they are subvert 
fiive of all good government, and that, to 
be consistent with herself, she is bound 
by all means in her power to exalt the 
ecclesiastical above the civil government. 
She claims supremacy over all secular 
authority, and however pertinaciously 
this may be denied, her principles and 
her practice fully substantiate the truth. 
We propose now to advert to the prac- 
tice elucidation of our proposition, and 
by a direct appeal to facts, to show that 
in every century eubsequent to the as- 
sumption by the pope of Rome of the 
tide of universal bishop, down to the 
period of the reformation, the papacy 
has not only asserted the supremacy of 
which we speak, but has actually exer- 
cised it. This will constitute ^e second 
part of our argument, and will be a stub- 
bom confirmation of what has already 
been proved. 

Century VII.— It was in this period 

that Boniface III. obtained for himself 

and his successors the title of universal 

bishop, and procured the recognition of 

Vol. II.— 5 



the church of Rome as the head of all 
other churches. The supremacy over 
temporal princes and powers seems not 
to have been arrogated in this century, 
already sufficiendy signalized by the 
usurpation of universal ecclesiastical 
autliority. 

Century VIII.— In this century Leo 
Isaurus, emperor of Constantinople, was 
excommunicated by pope Gregory II., 
his country was given to die Lombards, 
by which arrangement the western em- 
pire was eventually shared between the 
pope and the king of France. 

Childeric king of France was deposed 
by pope Zacharias I., and shut up in a 
monastery, and Pepin, the son of Charies 
M artel, was, by command of the pope, 
anointed king in his stead. 

Constantino Copronymus, emperor of 
the East, having incurred the displeasure 
of pope Paul I., by demolishing the fa- * 
cred images, the pope threatened to ex- 
communicate him, if he did not forthwith 
restore the images of ^ saints. 

Century IX. — Pope Adrian II. com- 
manded Charies Calvus, king of France, 
to present the case of Hencmarus, bishop 
of Lyons, for adjudication before the 
apostolic see. Charles, however, re* 
turned the independent answer, "that 
the kings of France had ever been sove- 
reign lords in their own country, but 
never the vicegerents or vassals of bi- 
shops, and that he would not permit any 
man, who had been condemned in a law- 
ful council in his dominions to make ap- 
peal to Rome." 

Pope Stephen VI. annulled the inau- 
guration of the emperor Arnulph, and 
installed Albert or Lambert, muquis of 
Tuscany, in his place. 

Century X. — Pope John Xll.ybeine 
displeased with Hugh Capet, king ot 
France, for not appealing to him to con- 
firm his accession to the throne, annulled 
the decrees of the council of Rheims, and 
excommunicated the bishops. 

Century XI. — Henry IV., emperor 
of Germany, was excommunicated by 
pope Gregory VII., and his subjects 
were absolved from their oath of alle- 
giance. Rudolph, duke of Burgundy, 
was appointed in the place of the c^'- 
communicated monarch, and a crown 
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-was sent to the usurper by the pope^ 
bearing the inscription : '^ The rock gave 
the crown to Peter, and Peter gives it 
to Rudolph." The unfortunate Henry 
waited in vain at the ffate of the pope's 
palace, in the depth of winter, for three 
dreary days and nights, seeking an au* 
dienee from the pope, and clothed in a 
woollen garment, before he could gain 
admittance. His mortifications and 
troubles continued under the pontifi- 
cates of Victor lU.i Urban U., and 
Paschal IL 

Cbnturt XU.— Henry IV., of Ger- 
many, was excommunicated by pope 
Paschall U., as well as by three of 
this pontiff's predecessors. Not con- 
tent with exciting this unfortunate em- 
peror's son to rebel against him, the pope 
continued his malicious persecution eren 
afler his victim waA dead. He caused 
I the body of Henry to be taken out of 
the tomb, and conveyed to the city of 
Spire, where it was suffered to remain 
five years without Christian bu^al. 

Frederic I., surnamed Barbarossa, was 
excommunicated by popes Adrian IV., 
and Alexander III., imd was forced to 
approach the latter in a creeping pos* 
ture ; in St. Mark's church in Venice, 
he kissed the pope's feet, and humbly 
craved absolution. Whibt lying at the 
pontiff's feet, the haughty prelate planted 
his foot upon the monarch's neck, and 
perverting the words of scripture, ex- 
claimed : ^* Thou shalt go upon the lion 
and adder, the young lion and the dragon 
shalt then tread under thy feet." The 
emperor answered, Aon tibU sed Petro^ 
tliat is, ** not to thee, but to Peter;" to 
which the pope replied, Et mihi et 
Fetfo, — " both to me and to Peter^ thou 
dost this homage." 

The same pontiff being displeased at 
the death of Thomas a fiecket, arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, with great diffi- 
culty admitted the puigation of Henry 
II. of England, claiming as the condition, 
that henceforward no one should be de- 
clared king of England without the pope's 
consent, and that no obstacle shoula be 
iaterposed in the way of any appeal to 
tlio Roman see. ^ 

Henry VI., son of Frederic I., was 
cxcomnunicated by pope Celeatine III., 



and forced to come to Rome to obtain 
absolution. 

Cbnturt XHI. — Pope Innocent III. 
excommunicated John, king of England, 
for revising to recognise Stephen Lang- 
ton, whom the pontiff had appointed 
archbishop of Canterbury. John was 
ultimately reduced to such straits that he 
was obliged to resign his crown to the 
pope's legate, who, after detaining it a 
short time, returned it to the king on 
condition of his paying a yearly tribute 
of one thousand miiks to die pope. 

The same pope excommunicated the 
emperor Philip II., and gave his empire 
to Otho, duke of Saxony, who assumed 
the government as Otho IV. It was not 
long, however, before Otho himself in- 
cuired the displeasure of the pontiff, and 
was in turn excommunicated, and de- 
prived of his usurped dignity. The em- 
pire was then transferred by the pope to 
Frederic II., son of the emperor Henry 
VI. Frederic endured the most unre- 
lenting persecution from the court of 
Rome, under several successive pontifi- 
cates. During his absence from the em- 
pire, whilst engaged in the defence of 
Uie distressed Christians in Asia, at the 
instigation of the pope, attempts were 
made to deprive him of the imperial dig- 
nity, and to disturb tlie peace of Europe. 
He was excommunicated by pope Ho- 
norius III., because he was successful in 
quelling a rebellion, headed by two bro- 
thers of the former pope Innocent III. 
One of them, Richard by name, was 
taken prisoner, and Thomas escaped to 
Rome, and shelteied himself under the 
authority of Honorius. Frederic having 
ventured to expostulate with the pontiff 
on the injustice of his interference, was 
forthwith declared accursed, and excom- 
municated. 

The successor of Honorias, Gregory 
IX., revived the quarrel with Frederic, 
and several times proscribed and excom- 
municated him. 

This emperor was peculiarly ob* 
noxious to the papal court, and was 
again excommunicated by Innocent IV<« 
who succeeded Gregory IX* This ex- 
communication was accompanied with 
circumstances of agsfravated perfidy. A 
day had been appointed for an interview 
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between the pondflfand the emperor, who 
agreed to meet at Festennia, in order to 
settle their differences. Instead, how- 
ever, of repairing to the appointed place, 
the pope took ship by night, and having 
reached Geneva, went &om thence to 
Lyons, where he assembled a council, by 
whom the emperor was proscribed. 

During the pontificate of Boniface 
VIIL, in this century, the first jubilee 
was instituted at Rome. On the first 
day of solemnization, the pope showed 
himself to the people in his robes of 
ofiice, with the keys of St. Peter, but 
on the second day, he was arrayed in 
royal apparel, and whilst a naked sword 
was carried before him, a herald pro- 
claimed, Eccepotestas uiriusque gladih 
"Behold the power of both swords;" 
thus directly arrogating supreme au- 
thority in ail things both civil and ec^ 
desiastical. * 

The thunders of the Vatican did not 
sleep during his pontificate. Philip, king 
of France, was excommunicated together 
with his posterity to the fourth genera- 
tion, for having made an ordinance that 
no money or revenue should be taken 
from his dominions to the coffers of the 
pope. 

Century XIV. — During this period, 
the popes repeatedly exercised their 
usurped prerogative of setting up one 
monarch and putting down another, 
and excommunicating all who demurred 
against their authority. Clement V. 
hurled his anathema against Andro- 
nicus Paleeologus, of Constantinople, 
pronouncing him accursed as a schis- 
matic and a heretic, because he would 
not permit an appeal to bemade from 
the Greek church to the pope, and 
refused to acknowledge him as his 
superior. 

The same pope excommunicated the 
Venetians, and compelled Francis Dan- 
dalus, their ambassador, to lie under his 
table like a dog, with a chain of iron 
about his neck, and to feed on the 
crumbs which fell from itt unUl his 
anger was appeased. 

He also forbade the king of the Ro« 
roans to enjoy the title and right of em- 
peror until it should receive pontifical 
eosfirmation. 



Clement VI., excommunicated the 
emperor Lonis V., and commanded the 
electors to choose another in his place. 
In obedience to the pontifical mandate, 
the princes assembled at Bene, in the 
diocess of Trevors, and chose Charles 
IV., son of John, king of Bohemia. 

Cbnturt XV. — The fifteenth cen- 
tury was peculiarly prolific in bulls of 
excommunication, but they were hurled 
by pope against pope; The rival pon* 
tifis cursed each other, and mutually de- 
clared their official acts invalid. The 
chair of St. Peter was claimed some- 
tiroes by two, and even by three candi- 
dates, all of whom performed pontifical 
acts, ordained bishops, &c., and trans- 
mitted the apostolical succession un- 
broken and inviolate. Fortunately for 
the kings of Europe, the pontififs were 
so much occupied with their own do- 
roestic troubles, that they had no leisure ' 
to proscribe and excoromunicate tem- 
poral princes. 

Century XVI. — This era was sig- 
nalized by the ever blessed reformation, 
which commenced in France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, nearly at the same 
time, though without any original con- 
cert on the part of those who were 
honored to be leaders in this mighty 
moral revolution. Henry VIIL, of 
England, received the title of ••De- 
fender of the Faith," from the pope, as 
a mark of approbation of a treatise 
which the king had written against Lu- 
ther, a title which the monarchs of Eng- 
land have retained to the present day. 
Subsequently, however, Henry having 
incurred the displeasure of pope Paul 
III., the •♦ Defender of the Faith " was 
excommunicated, the pontiff abrogating 
his authority, and claiming it for himself. 

Queen Elizabeth was especially odious 
to the see of Rome, and her kingdom 
was the theatre of constant intrigues 
carried on by the emissaries of the pope. 
In the year 1560, she was solemnly ex- 
communicated by Pius V. The closing 
section of the bull is so characteristic, 
and illustrates so completely the arro- 
gance of the pontifical usurpations, that 
we deem it worthy of insertion. It is 
as follows: 

•' Being therefore supported with his 
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authority, whose pleasure it was to place 
us (though unequal to so great a burden) 
in this supreme throne of justice ; we do, 
out of the fulness of our apostolic power, 
declare the^ aforesaid Elizabeth, being a 
heretic and a favorer of her|tics, and her 
adherents in the matter aforesaid, to have 
incurred the sentence of anathema, and 
to be cut off from the unity of the body 
of Christ. And moreover, we do de- 
clare her to be deprived of her pretended 
title to the kingdom aforesaid, and of all 
dominion, dignity, and privilege whatso- 
ever. And also, the nobility, subjects, 
and people of the said kingdom, and all 
others which have in any sort sworn 
unto her, to be for ever absolved from 
any such oath, and all manner of duty, 
of dominion, allegiance and obedience : 
as we also do by the authority of these 
presents, absolve them, and do deprive 
the same Elizabeth of her pretended title 
to the kingdom, and all other things 
abovesaid. And we do command and 
interdict all and every, the noblemen, 
subjects, people, and others aforesaid, 
that they presume not to obey her or her 
monitions, mandates, and laws ; and those 
which shall do the contrary, we do in- 
nodate with the like sentence of ana- 
thema. And because it were a matter 
of too much difficulty, to convey these 
presents to all places wheresoever it shall 
be needful, our will is, that the copies 
thereof, under a public notary's hand, 
and sealed with the seal of an ecclesias- 
tical prelate, or of his court, shall carry 
altogether the same credit with all peo- 
ple, judicial and extra-judicial, as these 
presents should do, if they were exhi- 
bited or showed. 

'♦ Given at Rome, at St. Peter's, in the 
year of the incarnation of our Lord, 1570; 
the fifth of the calends of May, and of 
our popedom the fifth year." 

We shall have occasion to revert to 
some of the principles avowed in this 
bull of excommunication, under another 
head, — meanwhile, we return to the 
synopsis of papal usurpations in the 
sixteenth century. 

Sixtus V. excommunicated the king 
of Navarre, and the prince of Condi. At 
the siege of Paris, Henry III. was slain 
by Clemens, a monk, who stabbed the 



king with a poisoned knife; the pope 
extolled this regicide in a set speech, de* 
livered in the consistory, Sept. 2, 1589, 
and commended the act as rarum in- 
eigne et memorahile facintis^ ♦* a rare, 
excellent, and memorable deed." We 
state this on the authority of Du Moulin. 
The wretched Ravaillac, the murderer 
of king H^nry IV., confessed that he 
was incited lo commit the deed by read- 
ing a work written by Mariana, a Spanish 
Jesuit, and although it never has been 
proved that the court of Rome was the 
instigator of the murder, it is certain that 
the Jesuits of Paris, who applauded the 
deed, were never rebuked by the ponti- 
fical authority for so doing. 

Since the period of the reformation, 
although there have not been wanting 
instances in which the popes have at- 
tempted to exercise their usurped autho- 
rity, their anathemas have been mere 
bruta fulminch-Ahe thunder is as loud 
as ever, but the lightning no longer ac- 
companies it. We regard this feet as of 
vast importance in showing that the po- 
litical bearings of the reformation are all 
in favor of the great principles of civil 
and religious liberty, which are the glory 
and the defence, under God, of the just 
and equitable institutions of our country. 
The argument which we have thus 
succinctly presented in support of our 
second proposition, is conclusive; nor 
will it avail that Romanists and their 
abettors plead the spirit of the present 
age, in extenuation of the outrages per- 
petrated by the papal power in past cen- 
turies. We know there are many en- 
lightened and liberal citizens, devoted 
to the interests of American liberty, 
who adhere to the communion of the 
church of Rome, whilst they abhor 
the persecuting dogmas of the Romish 
creed, but this has nothing to do with 
the influence of Romanism upon the 
civil and religious institutions of our 
country. Popery has not inspired them 
with this spirit of liberality, — wherever 
it exists in the heart of a papist, it is the 
fruit of intercourse with protestants, and 
has been maintained in spite of the ten- 
dencies of the creed which he professes. 
The church of Rome declares that she 
is immutable, because she is infeltibl«« 
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The avowed sentimeats o^ the reigning 
pontifi* are* in perfect accordance with 
this declaration, and the uniform prac* 
tice of the church of Rome whenever 
she has had the power, confirms the 
Irath which we were pledged to establish, 
that the papacy eiaima authority over^ 
or imminuty from all other civil go- 
vemments^ and demands the right to 
dictate and control their poHcy. We 
have, in addition to the terms of our pro- 
position, shown by incontestable facts, 
that from the seven^ to the seventeenth 
century, excepting the period when the 
popes were engaged in settling the in- 
ternal schisms and dissensions of the pa- 
pal church, the pontifical authority was 
constandy exercised in dethroning and 
excommunicating the kings of Europe, 
and transferring empires from the lawful 
sovereigns to usurpers of their own ap- 
pointment. In dismissing this topic, and 
deciding the question of papal influence 
upon the institutions of our country, we 
repeat that it is important to remember 
that the principles which lie at the foun- 
dation of these usurpations, are not only 
unchanged, but Rome herself being wit- 
ness, they are unchangeable, being based 
upon the decrees and canons of cecu- 
menical councils, whose authority is for 
ever binding upon the church. 

3. // is an established doctrine of the 
church of Rome, that the pope has power 
to absolve the people of any country 
from their oath of allegiance to civtl 
governments; in a u;ord, that no faith 
need be kept with heretics. 

We are aware that this accusation has 
been indignantly denied, and that it is, 
at this very day, frequendy adduced as 
one of the slanders with which protest- 
ants have endeavoured to vilify the 
church of Rome« The cause which 
must resort to falsehood, for support, be- 
trays its weakness in the very act of 
seeking shelter under refuges of lies, and 
we shall ever regard it as most uhfor- 
timate for the success of any argument 
to swerve so much as a hair*s breadth, 
not only from the truth itself, but even to 
fail to that extent, in establishing the 
verity of any chai^ which is brought 
s^nst the papacy. The spirit of cha- 
rity tak*** no delight in aggravating of- 
6* 



fences ; whereverSt can be done without 
manifest injury, it will cover every fault 
which it detects with its mande, and 
when it cannot applaud, it will at least 
be silent; but, when important interests 
depend upon a full developement of the 
truth, there must be no concealment or 
extenuation ; then charity herself lifls up 
her voice like a trumpet, cries aloud and 
spares not. It is our desire to speak the 
truth plainly and fully, and as mildly as 
the nature of the theme will allow ; if 
there be any severity, it shall be found 
in the stringency of the argument, and 
the pungency of incontrovertiUe truth. 

The question respecting the author- 
ship of this singular claim to the power 
of absolving subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance, is not easily determined. By 
some it is ascribed to pope Gelasins, 
by others to Gregory VII. It is, how- 
eyer, an article of the canon-law, and is 
so referred by Gratian, in his " Corpus 
juris Ganonici," and approved by Gre- 
gory XIII. (See the bull of Gregory 
XIIL, given at Rome, July 1, 15d0, pre- 
fixed to the body of the canon law.) 
The same doctrine* is taught in the de- 
crees of councils declared to be infallible. 
The council of Lyons is one of those 
general councils, which by enactment of 
the council of Constance, all future popes 
were to be bound by oath to maintain, 
and its proceedings nnist be regarded by 
Romanists themselves as a fair exponent 
of the doctrines of the church of Rome. 
Innocent IV. presided, and it was diere 
that the emperor Frederic II. was ex- 
communicated. In the bull of anathema 
it is stated that the deposition and ex- 
communication were determined on "af- 
ter diligent deliberation ;" and after de- 
claring the emperor deposed, the pope 
absolves his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance, and moreover, pours the 
curses of the Vatican upon the heads of 
*< all who should acknowledge him king 
or emperor, or should counsel^ assist, of 
favor him." 

In the great Lateran Council, as it is 
called, in which it is estimated that more 
than twelve hundred delegates were pre- 
sent, it was synodically and eategoriodly 
ordained that the pope's authority w^ 
supreme, and that he might depose 
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kings, absolve their 'subjects from all 
oaths of allegiance, ami dispose pf their 
states as he pleased. By the same 
council it was ordained that the secular 
powers should be admonished to expel 
all heretics from their dominions, and in 
case of a failure to do this, they were to 
be compelled to obedience. In order 
more effectually to secure this, the 
kings and princes were to be bound by a 
solenm oath not to neglect this ordinance. 
The words of the canon are : •* pr»stent 
juramentum publice quod universos He- 
reticos, ab ecclesiil notatos exterminare 
atudeant." t. e. Ltt them publicly take 
an oath that they will endeavour to eX' 
terminate all heretics marked by the 
church. In case, however, any king 
or prince should refuse to take this oa£ 
to expel heretics, then the council made 
it the duty of the metropohtan and the 
bishops of his province to excommuni- 
cate him ; and if the king should con- 
tinue refractory, the bishops were bound 
to signify it to the pope, ^' that the pope 
himself may then declare the king's sub- 
jects absolved from their allegiance, and 
offer his kingdom to the occupation of 
Catholics ;*' ut ex tunc ipse papa, va- 
sallos ab ejus fidelitate denunciet ab- 
solutosj et terram exponat Catholicis 
oceupandam. It may perhaps be aigued, 
that these regulations were intended 
merely as temporary arrangements, 
adapted to the feudal times, and that 
they have no possible bearing upon the 
present state of society. In the expla- 
nations of the bishop's oath, published 
by Mr. Cumraiskey, of this city, great 
stress is laid upon this item, but it will 
not apply to these decrees of the Lateran 
council, for, according to the canon in 
question, all princes, supreme and sub- 
ordinate, fall under the provisions above 
described. Besides, it is not easy to un- 
derstand why this authority should be 
vested in the pope in one case, and not 
in the other. 

The council of Constance expressly 
decreed ih&t faith is not to be kept with 
heretics, and as is well known, acted out 
the decree to the full extent by condemn- 
ing and puttipg to death Jerome of Prague 
and John Huss, who came to the council 
under a guarantee of safety from the em- 



peror Sigismund. Whatever eztenna' 
tion may be offered in relation to the 
circumstances under which the above 
enactments were made, there can be no 
successful denial of the facts in the case. 
These principles stand recorded as laws 
on the papal statute book. They have 
been executed again and again. Wit- 
ness the deposition of Henry IV., of 
Frederic II., and others above cited, who 
were exposed to the most abject wretch- 
edness in consequence of Uieir excom- 
munication by the pope, and the absolu- 
tion of their subjects fi'om the oath of 
allegiance. W itness the buU of Pius V., 
excommunicating Queen Elizabeth of 
England, and absolving her subjects from 
all obligations of obedience. Read the 
decrees of the council of Lyons, of the 
great Lateran council, of the council of 
Constance, and then look at the decree 
of the council of Trent, confirming and 
establishing the acts of preceding (ecu- 
menical councils, amongst which all 
these are included, and then let the can- 
did inquirer decide whether we are jus- 
tified in chai^ging upon the church of 
Rome the maintenance of these doc- 
trines, so utterly subversive of the very 
foundations of liberty and order. Have 
these laws ever been repealed ? If they 
have, where is the pontifical bull which 
declares them to be for ever annulled ? 
Where is the decree of a general council 
acknowledged by Rome as speaking with 
authority, in which these offensive doc- 
trines are repudiated and condemned? 
No such buU has ever been issued by a 
pope of Rome ; no such decree has ever 
been passed by any council whose de- 
clarations challenge the deference of the 
Church ; what is worse, these dogmas 
never can be repealed. The doctrine of 
infallibility binds the heavy burden of 
the iniquity of past ages, with chains of 
adamant upon the church of Rome, and 
overwhelms her in remediless corruption. 
Her battlements are too heavy for the 
foundation, and her very claim to infalli- 
bility makes her ruin, certain by pre- 
cluding all possibility of reformation. 

4. The general tendency and bearing 
of the Romish system is to enslave and 
debase all who yield obedience to its 
laws. This follows as an inference froKi 
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w hat has been already established. The 
whole frame-work of popery is designed 
to bring the people into abject snbmis* 
sion to the hierarchy. The doctrine of 
the supremacy of the ecclesiastical power, 
so utterly contrary to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity which every where enjoins obe- 
dience to the powers that be, is in itself 
fatal to civil liberty, but there are other 
provisions in the papal system, which 
are shaped to the same end. All its 
doctrines and ordinances exalt the priest 
at the expense of the people. If for- 
giveness of sins is to be secured, it can 
be effected only through confession to a 
priest, and absolution conferred by him, 
on condition of the performance of pe- 
nances imposed at the option of the spi- 
ritual adviser, who sits as Christ's vicar 
in the court of conscience. If the soul 
of a deceased friend is to be delivered 
from purgatorial durance, it must be 
through the intervention, of the priest, 
by virtue of the masses which he offers. 
He alone has power to consecrate the 
wafer and the wine, and by a word to 
change the sacramental elements into the 
whole substance of the body and blood, 
soul and divinity of Jesus Christ. If the 
Romaaiat is on his dying bed, the priest 
must ^ prepare him for death." and by 
administering the sacrament of extreme 
unction, anointing his head and feet and 
hands, fit him to appear in the presence 
of a heart-searching and a rein-trying 
God« Whatever may be the alleged 
power of the sacraments to confer grace 
upon the recipient, and whatever may be 
the disposition of the devout papist 
worthily to receive and profit by the or- 
dinances of his religion, he is taught that 
all their efiieaey depends upon me will 
of the priest. If the priest does not in- 
tend to eondecrate the bread and wine, 
they remain mere bread and wine, and 
are not converted into the real body and 
blood of Christ, even though every form 
prescribed by the rubric should have 
been observed with the utmost precision. 
In the administration of baptism, by 
which the soul is said to be regenerated, 
if the priest does not intend to adminis- 
ter the rite, the inestimable gift of the 
■ew birth is not conferred. The word 
of God declares that in the gracious work 



of regeneration, we are born not of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God, but in the church of Rome, 
tiiose who are bom again^ are literally 
bom of the will of man. Papal re- 
generation is entirely different from the 
regeneration of scripture; the former 
is effected by the priest— by man — the 
latter claims God for its au&or and its 
finisher. The doctrine of the council of 
Trent on this question is explicit. The 
eleventh canon concerning sacraments in 
general, is as follows : <* If any one shall 
say that the intention at least of doing 
what the church does, is not requisite in 
ministers, when they perform and con* 
fer sacraments, let him be accursed.'* 

It must be obvious at once, that the 
necessary bearing of all this mechanism, 
is to fetter the mind^ and to bring the 
people entirely under the dominion of 
the priesthood, and it must therefore be 
apparent that the legitimate effect of the 
Romish system must inevitably be per- 
nicious and fatal to the civU institutions 
of any country in which it prevails. In 
the Romish system, the priest occupies 
the position which the Lord Jesus Christ 
holds in the church, purchased by his 
blood, and the necessary consequence of 
this exaltation of a poor mortal, <^ above 
all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped," is the practical recognition of 
an authority which cannot be exercised 
without establishing a despotism. 

Our second topic of inquiry is 

The influence ofRomamsm upon the 
rdigioue institutions of our country. 

We have already remarked that there 
must necessarily be an intimate con- 
nexion between the civil and religious 
condition of the people, and that the cha- 
racter of the prevailing creed will mo- 
dify the form of the government This 
remark is peculiarly applicable to the 
papal system. The genius of protest- 
antism is totally adverse to every political 
amalgamation of church and state, al- 
though it never fails to imbue the civil 
institutions with its own spirit; but the 
papacy is in its very essence a combi- 
nation of ecclesiastical and secular power, 
and cannot rest satisfied with any thing 
short of a political union of these insti- 
tutions, wherever it has opportunity of 
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intrenching itself. Its influence upon 
the civil government tends to the imme- 
diate establishment of despotic authority, 
and itd bearings npon religious institu- 
tions are not less pernicious. Popery 
is as determined in its opposition to re- 
ligious, as it is fatal to civil liberty. The 
foundation principle of all religious free- 
dom is liberty of conscience. The con- 
stitution of the United States secures to 
every man the right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own heart. 
He is free to frame his own creed, pro- 
viding he acknowledges his accounta- 
bility to the Supreme Being; even the 
Atheist is not punished with fine or im- 
prisonment, although he is justly denied 
the privilege of rendering judicial testi- 
mony. A.11 the blessings we enjoy under 
our system, of equitable laws, are the de- 
velopements of the great and self-evident 
truths, that men ''are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
amongst which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness," and as the right 
of deciding upon the form and mode of 
worship by which we prefer approach- 
ing the Deity, according to the opportu- 
nities we ei^oy of learning his will, is 
essential to happiness, the laws of our 
country leave this matter, as a question 
entirely beyond their control, to the 
righteous decision of the Judge of all the 
earth, to whom every man must render 
account both for his faith and practice. 
These are principles which the church 
of Rome utteriy condemns, and which 
she seeks by ever}* possible exertion to 
subvert and destroy. 

1 . The church of Rome denies the 
right of liberty of conscience. In sup- 
port of this assertion, we refer the reader 
once more to the Encyclical letter of the 
present pope, Gregory XVI.: 

" From that polluted fountain of in- 
difference flows that absurd and erro- 
neous doctrine, or rather raving, in favor 
and in defence of ' liberty of conscience,' 
for which most pestilential error, the 
course is opened by that entire and wild 
liberty of opinion, which is ever)- where 
attempting the overthrow of religious 
and civil institutions, and which the un- 
blnshing impudence of some has held 
forth as an advantage of religion. ' But 



what,* exclaimed St. Augustine, 'what 
worse death to the soul than freedom in 
error?' ,For only destroy those fences 
which keep men within the paths of 
truth, leave them to the headlong sway of 
their natural evil propensities, and the 
'bottomless pit' at once yawns before 
you, from which St. John saw the smoke 
arise which darkened the sun, and which, 
shed its locusts over the face of the earth. 
From hence arise these revolutions m 
the minds of men; hence this aggra- 
vated corruption of youth, hence this 
contempt among the people of sacred 
things, and of the most holy institutions 
and laws ; hence, in one word, that pest 
of all others, most to be dreaded in a 
state, unbridled liberty of opinion, li- 
centiousness of speec^i^ and a lust of 
novelty, which according to the expe- 
rience of all ages, portend the downfai 
of the most powerful and flourishing^ 
empires." 

" Liberty of conscience " and " liberty 
of opinion" are here denounced, the one^ 
as " a most pestilential error," the othec, 
as " that p^t of all pthers, most to b^ 
dreaded.'^ This expression of pontifical 
sentiment is valuable ; it is decisive, ex 
cathedra, and is entirely too explicit to 
be explained away by the most ingenious 
equivocation. 'Fhe pontifi* is clearly 
committed against the first principles of 
Ammcan freedom, and regards them as 
unmitigated abominations. Nor is he 
more ambiguous in the avowal of his 
sympathies in relation to the union of 
church and state; upon this important 
topic, he speaks as follows : " Nor can 
we augur more consoling consequences 
to religion and to government, from the 
zeal of some to separate the church from 
the state, and to burst the bond which 
unites the priesthood to •the empire. 
For it is clear that this union is dreaded 
by the profane lovers of liberty, only be- 
cause it has never failed to confer pros- 
perity on both." Here the pontiff stig- 
matizes those who would separate the 
church from the state, as "4)rofane lovers 
of liberty," and advocates this union as 
a sure bond of civil and religious pros* 
perity. Toward the close of the same 
document, the pope dilates upon this 
opinion, and invites the co-operation of 
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the secular powers in maintaiDing the 
coalition. 

«* May this our zeal for the welfare of 
religious and public order, acquire aid 
and authority from the princes, our dear- 
est sons in Christ, who, let them reflect, 
have received their power not merely 
for their temporal rule, but chiefly for 
the protection of the church. Let them 
carefully observe that whatever is done 
for the good of the church, necessarily 
benefits their government, and confirms 
the peace of their states. Let them be 
persuaded that the cause of the faith in- 
terests them more nearly than that of 
their kingdom, and let them weigh the 
vast importance to themselves, (we speak 
with St. Leo, the sovereign pontiflT,) • that 
the crown of faith should be added to the 
diadem which they have received from 
the hand of God,' " &c. 

Whenever mention is made of the 
CHURCH, we mudt not lose sifht of the 
fact, that the papacy acknowledges no 
church but that of Rome. All nominal 
Christians who are out of the pale of 
her communion, are branded either as 
schismatics or heretics, and hence, every 
appeal which the pontiff addresses to 
" the princes " in behalf of ** religion," 
and " the church," must be limited in its 
application to the papacy. The pope 
never intercedes for any who refuse to 
recognise his authority, and the quota- 
tion just cited must be understood solely 
as it applies to the sect which acknow- 
ledges him as its head. 

The position of the church of Rome 
in reference to this question may, how- 
ever, be still more closely defined. It 
may be objected, that the opinion of the 
pope is not always a fair index of the 
sentiment of the church. This is true, 
in some cases no doubt, but the plea will 
not avail in the present instance. If our 
readers will turn again to the form of the 
oath, which every Romish bishop is re- 
quired to take at his ordination, they 
will observe that the prelate elect swears 
upon the gospels, to this eflect: "Ac- 
cording to my ability, I shall pursue and 
impugn heretics, schismatics, and rebels 
against our said Lord, or his successors, 
as aforesaid." In order to anive at the 
import of the term heretics, it is requi- 



site merely to advert to its etymology, 
in order to understand that it designates 
those who maintain the riffht of private 
judgment, or, in other words, of "liberty 
of conscience." Hence every bishop of 
the Romish church is by a solemn oatli 
required, according to his ability, to 
" impugn " this " pestilential error," as 
the very essence of heresy ; and it does 
really seem to us a most knotty and per- 
plexing question, how a Roman Catholic 
bishop, in the face of this oath, can ap- 
pear before the community as the apolo- 
gist of "liberty of conscience." The 
only solution which we can suggest, is, 
that in the prelatical vocabulary, " liberty 
of conscience," means the right of pie- 
scribing to others what they shall be- 
lieve, and of shutting up the Bible, lest 
any interpretation of scripture should be 
hazarded, at variance with the teachings 
of the church of Rome. 

But there is another fact, which fur- 
nishes still stronger evidence in sup- 
port of our proposition. We allude to 
the ceremony annually enacted at Rome, 
by the pope in person, on Maundy 
Thursday, in the week preceding Easter, 
when a solemn curse is pronounced upon 
all heretics and schismatics, nominatim 
et seriatim. The Bulla in Coina Do- 
mini, is a standing memorial of Rome'sr 
implacable hatred of liberty of conscience. 

The third section of this papal bull is 
as follows: 

*• We excommunicate and anathema- 
tize, in the name of God Almighty, Fa- 
Uier, Son, and Holy Ghost, and by the 
authority of the blessed aposdes, Peter 
and Paul, and by our own ; all Hussites, 
Wickliflites, Lutherans, Zuinglians, Cal- 
vinists. Huguenots, Anabaptists, Trini- 
tarians, and apostates from the Christian 
faith; and all other heretics, by what- 
ever name they may be called, and of 
whatsoever sect they may be ; as also 
their adherents, receivers, favourers, and 
generally any defenders of them, together 
with all, who without our authority, or 
that of the Apostolic See, knowingly 
read, keep, print, or any ways, for any 
cause whatsoever, publicly or privately, 
on any pretext or colour, defend their 
books containing heresy, or treating of 
religion; as also schismatics, mi those 
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who withdraw themselves, or recede 
obstinately from the obedience of us, or 
the bishop of Rome for the time being." 
It may seem almost a work of su- 
\ pererogation to multiply testimony, when 
the evidence already adduced is so con- 
clusive, especially when it is remembered 
that in order to quench the p*ire flame 
of liberty of conscience, Rome has shed 
rivers of blood, and sacrificed millions 
of lives in token of her abhorrence of 
this most " pestilential error." The an- 
nals of ecclesiastical history are filled 
with the details of her cruel attempts to 
exterminate by fire and sword all who 
claim the right of private judgment, so 
far as to protest against the faith which 
she calls Catholic. It is utterly impos- 
sible for her to repudiate the doctrine 
in which her bloody persecutions have 
originated; and however heartily, her 
more worthy and liberal children may 
be ashamed of her cruelties, she cannot 
erase the decrees of those councils, which 
make it the duly of the secular powers 
to exterminate all heretics within their 
dominions, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, and the absolution^ of the people 
from their oath of allegiance. It was 
Rome's hatred of liberty of conscience, 
which urged on the crusades against the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, under Inno- 
cent III., occasioned the massacre of 
tens of thousands of. defenceless women 
and children, and drove the unoffending 
Christians from their quiet habitations in 
the depth of winter, to seek a shelter in 
the mountain fastnesses, to which they 
were tracked by the blood which oozed 
from their frozen and mangled feet, as 
they fled for their lives. Rome's hatred 
of liberty of conscience, kindled the fires 
that consumed the martyrs of England, 
France, and Germany, and made the 
very earth drunken with the blood of her 
victims. But why recur to these scenes ? 
May we not possibly in the judgment of 
charity suppose, that Rome has seen her 
error and repented of it? that in the 
light of the present century, she has read 
and appreciated the great principles of 
benevolence, which are teaching men to 
bear and forbear with one another's fkil^ 
ings and infirmities ? Alas ! how can 
she repent ? She has no sins to confess, 



much less to forsake. Her councils 
speak by divine authority. Her lan- 
guage at this day is^ **That general 
councils, approved by the supreme pon- 
tiff, cannot err in defining matters of faith 
ind customs, is certain as a nuitter of 
faith, and hence they skre immediately 
regarded as manifest heretics, who pre^ 
sume to call in question any things de^ 
creed by such councils : hence St. Gre- 
gory, book I., epist. 24, says, ' that he 
received and veneratetl the first four 
councils, just as the books of the holy 
gospel.' " (Dens, p. 213.) It is there- 
fore heresy to question the lawfulness of 
the Lateran enactments, respecting the 
extermination of heretics. The fact is, 
the tenets relative to the punishment of 
those who protest against the errors of 
Rome, are the same that they were in the 
thirteenth century. In a late edition of 
the theology of Peter Dens, published in 
Mechlin, A. D. 1839, with the sanction 
of the archbishop of that see, and bear- 
ing the imprint of his press, the follow- 
ing doctrines are promulged, and after 
quoting them, we shall consider the point 
sufficiently established, that the church 
of Rome denies the right of liberty of 
conscience. 

In discussing the question, '< Are infi- 
dels to be compelled to the faith ?" and 
defining, that " infidels who have never 
been baptized, cannot be compelled to 
embrace the faith," this theologian as- 
serts; ' 

<^ Baptized infidels, such as heretics 
and apostates, usually are, also baptized 
schismatics, may be compelled even by 
corporeal punishments, to return to the 
Catholic faith and the unity of the church* 
The reason is, because these by baptism 
have become subject to the church, and 
therefore the church has jurisdiction over 
them, and the power of compelling them 
through appointed means to obedience* 
and to fulfil the obligations contracted in 
baptism," The clause is subsequently 
inserted, ** However, it is not always 
expedient for the ohuroh to use this 
right." 

It follows then from these premises* 
that whenever it id expedient, physical 
force is to be employed to secure the 
unity of the faith* The Rhemi»h au- 
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notaton in their comments on Matt. xiii. 
29, declare, that " The good must tole- 
rate the evil when it is so strong that it 
cannot be reoressed without danger and 
disturbance of the whole church, and 
commit the matter to God's judgment 
in the latter day. Otherwise, where ill 
men, be they heretics or other malefac- 
tors, may be punished or suppressed 
without disturbance and hazard of the 
good, they may and ought by public 
authority either spiritual or temporal to 
be chastised or executed." These sen- 
timents are as vigorously expressed in 
the Theology of Dens. In the section 
concerning " The division of heresy," 
the question is asked: 

" Are heretics rightly punished with 
death? 

«< St. Thomas answers, (2. 2. quest, 
xi. art. 3. in corp.) . Yes, because 
forgers of money, or other disturbers of 
the state, are jusdy punished with death ; 
therefore also heretics, who are foi^ers 
of the faith, and, experience being wit- 
ness, grievously disturb the state." 
(Dens, p. 117.) 

In order to rebut this testimony, Ro- 
man priests have assured us that this 
doctrine had reference merely to the 
thirteenth century, and was intended by 
8t. Thomas Aquinas to have special re- 
ference to the Waldenses and Albigenses. 
If so, it is certainly a singular oversight 
that these obsolete opinions should have 
been introduced into a work published 
under the immediate supervision of an 
archbishop in the year 1630. 

Cardinal Bellarmine has left on record 
Ti celebrated apothegm, which owing to 
its brevity is easily remembered ; it in- 
cludes in a single line, the substance of 
«ill the above quotations: ^Heretics, 
when strong, are to be committed to 
God — when weak, to the executioner." 

The Canons of the Council of Trent, 
quoted in illustration of the views of the 
Church of Rome in relation to the liberty 
of the presQ, are equally relevant, as an 
exposition of Roman Catholic principles 
respecting liberty of conscience. 

2. The tendencies of the Romish re- 
H^ion are altogether adverse to the due 
observance of the Christian Sabbath. 
The value of the Sabbath as a divine 



institution, viewed with reference both 
to its spiritual* and temporal benefits, is 
inestimable. The Sabbath claims God 
as its author, and is a standing memorial 
of the divine benevolence ; it is coeval 
with the creation of the world, and was 
made for man immediately after God 
had breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life. The Lord rested on the seventh 
day, and hallowed it. Previous to the 
giving of the law on Sinai, the sanctity 
of this day was marked by withholding 
the manna in the wililemess on every 
Sabbath, and providing a double supply 
on the preceding day. It was subse- 
quently introduced into the great epitome 
of moral and religious duty which the 
Almighty wrote with his own finger on 
the tables of stone, and was incorporated 
with the civil law of the only people 
whose political Head and Ruler, the 
Lord ever condescended to be. Through- 
out the prophetical age, its observance is 
associated with the highest promises, 
and its violation with the severest male- 
dictions. The prophets complain of the 
desecration of the Sabbath as a great 
national crime, and when exhorting the 
people to a reformation, specify this sin 
as peculiarly offensive to God. They 
represent it as a transgression which 
is inseparably connected with national 
judgments, and as having constituted one 
of the principal causes of the calamities 
which befell the people of Israel in tlie 
wilderness. Jeremiah, speaking with 
divine authority, says, ** If ye will not 
hearken to me to hallow the Sabbath 
day, and not to bear a burden, even en- 
tering in at the gates of Jerusalem on 
the Sabbath day, then will I kindle a 
fire in the gates thereof, and it shall de- 
vour the palaces of Jerusalem, and it 
shall not be quenched." (Jer. xvii. 27.) 
The prophet Ezekiel holds Uiis language: 
" I said unto their children in the wil- 
derness. Walk ye not in the statutes of 
your fathers — I am the Lord your God 
— walk in my statu tes^ and keep my 
judgments, and do them, and hallow my 
Sabbaths, and they shall be a sign be- 
tween me and you, that ye may know 
that I am the Lord your God. Not- 
withstanding the children rebelled against 
me: they walked not in my statutes. 
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neither kept my judgments to do them, 
which if a man do, he shall even live in 
them; they polluted my Sabbaths : then 
I said, I would pour out my fury upon 
them, to accomplish mine anger against 
them in the wilderness.'* - (Ezek. xx. 
18—21.) 

Both m the Old and New Testaments, 
the Sabbath is spoken of as an emblem 
of the everlasting rest of God's people. 
All the efforts which have been made 
by the enemies of this precious institu- 
tion to weaken the authority by which 
it is sustained, have utterly failed. Cer- 
tainly, when the Saviour declared that 
the Sabbath was made for man, he did 
not mean to exclude Christians from its 
benefits, and just as little was it his in- 
tention lo restrict its observance to anjr 
former dispensation. He represents it 
as having been made for man, in every 
age and in every land, and until it can 
be shown that the moral law has been 
abrogated by divine authority, the com- 
mand to "remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy " is based upon the same 
authority as any other precept of the 
decalogue: Christ has not annulled it, 
for he declares, ♦* I came not to destroy 
the law and the prophets, but to fulfil 
them." 

It may be argued, however, that if we 
insist upon the observance of the Sab- 
bath, on the ground of Old Testament 
authority, we are bound to the same cir- 
cumstantial exactness of obedience with 
regard to this command as to the other 
precepts of the decalogue, and that we 
are consequently under obligation to ob- 
serve the seventh day as the Sabbath. 
To this it will be sufficient to reply, that 
the change from the seventh to the first 
day of the week was made in the apos- 
tolic age with the sanction of men in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, whose spe- 
cial duty it was "to set all things in 
order" pertaining to the worship and 
moral government of the church ; and 
we may, therefore, without hesitation, 
rest satisfied with the precedent which 
is furnished by their example. 

The doctrine of the Church of Rome 
respecting the Sabbath, in so far as it 
may be gathered from her standard 
works on moral theology, is exceedingly 



loose. In her communion, the sanctifi^ 
cation of the Sabbath is altogether a no-' 
minal thing, and as for the practical de- 
velopement of her principles touching 
the observance of the Lord^s day, it is 
notorious that in Roman Catholic coun-* 
tries, the Sabbath is celebrated only as 
a day of amusement and dissipation. 
The festival days appointed by the 
church in honor of particular saints, are 
regarded as of equal obligation with the 
Sabbath; indeed the fourth command^ 
ment of the decalogue is explained as 
authorizing the institution of festival 
days. In Romish Catechisms, how^ 
ever, it must be remembered, that the 
second commandment, which treats of 
graven images, is omitted, and the tenth 
is divided, so that the complement ne* 
cessary to eke out the decalogue is 
thus secured : by this arrangement, the 
precept, which treats of the observance 
of the Sabbath, is called the third instead 
of the fourth. With this explanation^ 
we cite the following from the theology 
of Peter Dens. 

Concerning the third commandment 
of the Decalogue. 

" What is taught by this precept in 
the new law ? 

"•^n«. Principally these three things; 
1. That certain specified days are to be 
kept holy. 2. That they are to be kept 
holy by external divine worship, by 
hearing mass, ^. 3. That the same 
are to be kept holy by abstaining from 
servile labours. 

" Which days are those that are ap- 
pointed to be kept holy ? 

" An9, In the first place are the Lord's 
days, chosen in memory of the glorious 
resurrection of Christ, and for the reli- 
gious remembrance of the mercy of crea- 
tion and redemption by Christ. 

"Festival days also are appointed, 
which have been consecrated to religion 
on account of some particular mystery of 
our redemption, or which have been de- 
voted to the Holy Virgin, or Aposdes, 
Martyrs or other Saints. 

" What is the object of festival days? 

" Ans. Festival days, like the Lord's 
days, have been instituted chiefly to call 
to mind tlie mercies of God ; moreover, 
that the goodness and power of God 
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tnay be prahnsd in the >i/ietoty and etory 
t)f the saints ; and that the saints Uiem- 
seh^ may be duly honored and invoked 
•by trs, that we may be helped by their 
prayers, and that we m&y imitate the 
examples of those whose merits we call 
to mind." (Dens, p» 84.) 

The appointuxent of festival days as 
of co-ordinate obligation with the Lord's 
day is itself a desecration. It is exalting 
human devices to an equality with the 
law of God, and the influence which tliis 
carnal policy exerts, is manifest in the 
4otal absence of all real and spiritual 
observance of the Sabbath. The " ex- 
ternal divine worship" enjoined upon 
the faithful is by no means severe. The 
Sabbath is sufficiently sanctified, pro- 
vided they hear mav^,— 4he neglect of 
any other ordinances is merely a venial 
sin. By the letter of the precept it is 
understood that Romanists must abstain 
on holy days firom servile &i6or,but the 
endless dis^ctions which are made, and 
which every new case of conscience wiH 
suggest, render it by no means an easy 
task to determine what labors are in- 
cluded in this designation^ It is true, a 
definition is -attempted, but then the de- 
sign which the person has in view may 
entirely change ^e aspect of the case, 
«o that what is «ervile in one instance 
is not so in anothet. As a general rule, 
<* merchandizing " is foH)idden ; yet we 
«re told the purchase of certain small 
articles of daily food, as salt, pepper, 
«ugar, •^., in a store ^at is closed is 
not^an ofience, and so, too, the purchase 
on the part of farmers and servants, of 
«hoes or clothing on the Lord's day is 
aot censurable, when their occupations 
during the week hav«remployed all their 
time. 

Hunting and fishing, unless accompa^ 
nied with great noise or fatigue, are 
lawful recreations on the Sabbaths 
Dens fortifies this opinion by the fol- 
lowing remark: *«Many (dieologians) 
suppose that it is not unlawful to fish 
with a reed, hook, or small nets for the 
purpose of recreation ; and they think 
the same of hunting on a small scale." 

Sports, so far from being foihidden, 
ore actually encouraged as proper em- 
ployments for the Jjotd'u day, neither is 
Vol. II..--6 



it any valid objection that ihey may be 
attended with fatigue, because this is 
undergone for the sake of mental recre- 
ation, and for rest from servile labors* 
(Dens, p. 37.) 

From this «hort review of flie princi- 
ples of the Rotnish creed respecting tlic 
Sabbath, it must be evident that the pre- 
valence of Popery, and the desecration 
of the Lord*s day, will always be in ex- 
act proportion. We are not surprised 
at the statements made by travellers who 
have had opportunities of observing the 
practical dcvelopnrents of Pt)pery in 
Roman Catholic countries* The end- 
less distinctions and the peculiarities of 
the Romish discipline in offering dis- 
pensations, &e, all tend to annihilate the 
observance of the Lord's day. Thus, 
Peter Dens leaches, that when persons 
are so poor that they cannot afford to 
lose a day, they may labor privately, if 
they cannot otherwise mamtain their * 
families, particularly if several festivals 
occur in close succession; and when 
extraordinary occasions of profit are pre- 
sented, they are perfectly excusable for 
improving them ; besides, however serw 
vile the labor may be, a dispensation 
may be obtained if at all desirable. 

How totally opposed to the specula- 
tions of Romish theology is the precept 
of the God of the Bible* Whilst the 
one authorizes sports and pastimes as 
profitable occupations for the Lord's 
day, the other teaches: "If thou turn 
away thy foot from the Sabbath, from 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and 
call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of 
the Lord, honorable; and shalt honor 
him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words: then shalt thou de- 
light thyself in tfie Lord, and I will 
cause thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth, and feed thee with the he- 
ritage of Jacob thy father ; for the mouth 
of Ae Lord hath spoken it." (Isaiah Iviii. 
Id, 14.) The reader who is desirous 
of perusing a picturesque and graphic 
description of the mode in which the 
Sabbath is observed by Roman Catho- 
lics in South America, is referred to the 
popular delineations presented by Ste 
pheosy 4q his Incidents of Travel m 
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Central America, Chiapas, and Yuca- 
tan. Speakiugofthe ceremonies, which 
attended the celebration of the f^te of 
La Concepcion on a Sunday in Guati* 
mala, rendered the more imposing from 
the circumstance that a probationer in- 
tended to take the black veil, he thus de- 
picts the closing scene : '* During this 
time rockets were fired from the steps, 
and in the street, immediately in front, 
was a frame of fireworks thirty feet high, 
which the whole crowd waited on the 
steps and in the street to see set ofiT. 
Every body spoke of the absurdity of 
such an exhibition by daylight, but they 
said it was the custom. The piece was 
complicated in its structure, and in the 
centre was a large box. There was a 
whizzing of wheels, a great smoke, and 
occasionally a red flash ; and as the ex- 
tremities burned out, for the finale, witli 
a smart cracking, the box flew open, and 
when the smoke cleared away, disco- 
vered the figure of a little black nun, at 
which all laughed, and went away." 
(Vol. I. p. 215.) 

Take the following as another exam- 
ple: 

"We waited till mass was over, and then 
accompanied the ladies to the house, and 
breakfasted. Sunday though it was, the 
occupations for the day were a cock-fight 
in the morning, and bull-fight in the af- 
ternoon. Our party was increased by 
the arrival of a distinguished family firom 
Guatimala, and we all set out for the 
former. It was in the yard of an unoc- 
cupied house, which was already crowd- 
ed, and I noticed to the honor of the In- 
dians and the shame of the better classes, 
that they were all Mestitzoes or white 
men, and, always excepting Carrera's 
soldiers, I never saw a worse-looking or 
more assassin-like set of men. All along 
the walls of the yard were cocks tied by 
one leg, and men running about with 
other cocks under their arms, putting 
them on the ground to compare size and 
weight, regulating bets,- and trying to 
cheat each other. At length a match 
was made ; the ladies of our party had 
seats in the corridor of the house, and a 
space was cleared before them. The 
gaffs were murderous instruments, \ore 
than two inches long, thick, and sharp 



as needles, and the birds were hardly oa 
the ground before the feathers of the 
neck were ruffled And they flew at each 
other. In less time than had been taken 
to gaff them, one was lying on the ground 
with its tongue hanging out, and the 
blood running from its mouth, dead. 
The eagerness and vehemence, noise 
and uproar, tnrangling, betting, swear- 
ing, and scuffling of the crowd, exhibited 
a dark picture of human nature and a 
sanguinary people," Sic, 

Similar facts might be adduced, to 
show the bearing of Romanism upon 
the popular observance of the Lord's 
day, but why multiply examples ? Uni- 
versal ex]>erience proves that Popery 
annihilates the Christian Sabbath. What 
is Sunday ii> France ? A day of profli- 
gacy and idle dissipation, with more re* 
finement perhaps than exists in the South 
American Republics, but with as litde 
knowledge of the real design of this 
Christian institution. In New Orleans, 
where Roman Catholic influence is pre- 
dominant, the theatres are open on the 
evening of the Lord's day, and the Sab- 
bath is regarded and spent as the weekly 
holiday^ by the Roman Catholic potion 
of the population. 

3. The Romish system of faith and 
worship promotes farmticism a3\d gross 
superstition. We have already seen 
that the Church of Rome discards th« 
Bible, and the consequence of this un- 
happy policy is, that she feeds the faith 
of her children wi^ miserable invention* 
and crude fancies of her own devising. 
Nothing is more common than for Ro- 
mish priests to deride the follies of Pro* 
testant fanaticism, but we are confident, 
that the wildest vagaries of the most ex- 
travagant enthusiasts, not excepting even 
the Mormons, bear no comparison with 
the exuberant absurdities which Ro- 
manists are expected to believe. It is 
worthy of remark, that not a few of the 
publications which have recently been 
issued from the press under Roman Ca- 
tholic auspices, are not only calculated 
to foster credulity and superstition, but 
seem actually intended to effect that ob- 
ject ; and it is an alarming indication of 
conscious strength, and of the influence 
which Popery has acquired over the 
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popular mind, that Roman priests are so 
ready to o6fer the more repulsive features 
of tlieir system to the public gaze. Until 
reeently, these have been carefully con- 
cealed, but now it would seem a^ though, 
in some instances, there were a disposi- 
tion to invite inspection. Some of the 
most preposterous stories that have ever 
appeared in print have lately been pub- 
lished by Roman Catholic booksellers 
in New York and Philadelphia, with 
the sanction of responsible names. A 
series of volumes presenting the biogra- 
phies of certain saints, and detailing ad- 
ventures quite as improbable as the 
world-renowned " Life of Gulliver " or 
even the exploits of'' Baron Munchau- 
sen," have followed each other in rapid 
succession. The influence which such 
legends exert upon the uneducated mind, 
furnishing, as they do, the aliment to 
that innate love of the marvellous, is 
notoriously great, and it has no doubt 
been found necessary to adopt this ex- 
pedient in order to counteract, to some 
extent, the tendencies of our free and 
liberal institutions. Popery cannot pros- 
per amongst a people whose habits are 
inquisitive and investigating, — it draws 
largely upon the credulity of its adhe- 
rents, and Just so soon as they are in- 
disposed to take things for granted, the 
spcdl which infatuates them is broken. 
From the materials which are at hand, 
we shall refer the reader to some pro- 
minent examples, which he can verify 
at his leisure, by consulting the origi- 
nals, which are offered for sale in all the 
principal Roman Catholic book stores in 
our large cities. 

The following extracts are from the 
life of Alphonsus Liguori, the well 
known author of a system of moral the- 
ology, which far transcends in the ini- 
quity and vileness of its dogmas the 
very grossest immoralities of Peter Dens. 
This man is represented as having been 
an eminent saint, peculiarly favored with 
visions, ecstasies and revelations. The 
book from which we quote was published 
in Philadelphia, A. D. 1840, and bears 
the imprint of Michael Kelly, 841 Mar- 
ket Street. On page 77, this wonder 
is recorded respecting St. Liguori : 

^ One of his religious friends going 



into his room, saw him raised above the 
ground, with his arms stretched out to- 
wards the picture of Jesus and Mary, 
but as soon as the saint perceived him, 
he was covered with confusion, and said 
to him, * What ! are you here ? I enjoin 
you not to mention this to any one.' In 
like manner, he endeavored to conceal a 
miracle which he had wrought in giving 
speech to a boy, who had never before 
been able to utter a word. The saint 
made the sign of the cross upon his 
forehead, and gave him a picture of* Our 
Lady to kiss, — telling him at the same 
time to say whom the picture represented. 
The boy immediately answered : — ' The 
blessed Virgin.' " 

After his death, we are told that a 
Teresian nun in the diocess of Melfl had 
a vision in which she beheld St. Liguori 
in glory. 

" The fame of the sanctity and mira- 
cles of the servant of God, induced many 
devout and influential persons to petition 
the congregation of Rites, to enrol his 
name among the saints. In the pro- 
cesses made in consequence of this pe- 
tition, many miracles are related ; but as 
the number of them is too great for in- 
sertion in this place, we content our- 
selves with relating those only which 
have been approved by the congregation 
of Rites." The historian proceeds to 
narrate the wonderful cure of an obsti- 
nate cancerous affection by which a cer- 
tain woman was aflflicted : 

" As she grew rapidly worse, the sur- 
geon ordered the rites of the cliurch to 
be administered, and in the evening of 
that day, one of her neighbors, coming 
to see her, brought with her a picture of 
the saint, with a small piece of his gar- 
ment. By her advice*, the sick woman 
recommended herself to Alphonsus ; she 
placed the picture upon the wound, and 
swallowed a few threads of the relic in 
some water. She then fell into a quiet 
sleep, and when she rose in the morning 
was amazed to And that she was per- 
fectly cured, and that the whole of her 
breast, even that part which had been 
cut off, was restored, nor did she ever 
afterwards suffer any pain or inconve- 
nience from it." 

Other miraculous cures are recorded. 
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Father FranctSt of Ottajane, of the re- 
formed Franciscan order, whilst in the 
last stage of coosnmption, *' and in daily 
expectation of death, fervently recom- 
mended himself to the patronage of the 
saint, who had died a few days before^ 
and placed a relic of him upon his breast, 
8ayu)g> — ' If thou art really in heaven^ 
deliver me from death.' Aisi soon as he 
had spoken these words, he fell into a 
calm sleep, and awoke perfectly cured 
to the admiration of hi» friends^ who had 
supposed that he was already dead.'* 

(p. ai.) 

In a work written by the preseni 
bishop of St. Louis, some few years ago, 
entided " The Holy House of Loretto," 
we are gravely assured that tho identical 
house in which the virgin Mary was 
born aftd ieared> was carried by angel» 
through the air no less than four dif> 
ferent tio^s, and deposited in places re- 
mote from one another. The dimen- 
aions of this wonderful tenement, which 
is built of stone, and has stood for the- 
last six hundred years withoilt any 
foundation, are said to be thirty-two* 
feet in length, thirteen in breadth, and 
eighteen in height The house is fur- 
nished with a chimney and a small 
belfry. But the palm of absurdity is due 
to the Messrs. Casserly and Sons, 108 
Nassau Street, New York, for their re- 
publication A. D. 1843> of the earl of 
Shrewsbury's letter to Ambrose Lisle 
Phillips, Esq., descriptive of the £s- 
tatica of Galdara and the Addolorata 
of Gapriana^ 

These " Virgin of the Tyrol,'* as 
they are called, are represented as 
bearing upon their persons the marks 
of our Saviour's five wounds, in his 
hands, feet, and side. At periodical in- 
tervals, but particularly on Friday, these 
wounds emit blood and serunu If the 
reader has patience to peruse the fol- 
)owing» it will serve as an example of 
the fanatical and blasphemous tenden- 
cies of Romanisn^ It has reference to 
tlie Addolorata. 

**A German physician, whom .we 
met on our return, and who was come 
into the neighborhood expressly for the 
purpose of studying her case, assured 
us that he had seen her face perfectly 



free from blood, with the exception of a 
few drops on the forehead, ^. These 
changes are the more remarkable be. 
cause the face is never washed, she not 
being able to bear the mse of water, 
either hot or cold, yet the bk)od disap- 
pears entirely, leaving the skia quite 
clean, and her countenance, as he ex- 
pressed it, sometimes quite beautiful. 
He also testified to the singular circum- 
stanee of the sheets never being stained, 
not even from her feet, which are habi- 
tually covered with them, and from 
which the blood very frequently flows. 
To this we ourselves bore witness when' 
her feet were shown to us. The yime 
is to be observed of the wound in her 
side, &«. The blood flows frequently 
during the week, but much more co- 
piously on the Friday, beginning about 
three in the morning, and ending gene- 
rally about ten or twelve. There was 
a strong smell, of coagulated blood in the 
room, &ough the window is wide open 
both night and day, winter and summer. 
This seems to be necessary to abate the 
fever of her suflerings, and in hoi weather 
she finds considerable alleviation from 
being fanned. Indeed she may be truly 
said to subsist upon air, for on the 
fifteenth of August next, it will be eight 
years complete, since she eat, drank, or 
slept! receiving nothing but the blessed 
sacrament during the whole of that period, 
and this alone has ever proved any sen- 
sible relief to her in her suflerings." 

These extracts will speak for them- 
selves, and for the system which they 
expose. That their tendency is to 
foster the grossest superstition, is too 
obvious to require comment; and so 
soon as the public mind shall be pre- 
pared to sanction such outrages upon 
the human understanding, the path of 
Rome to the supremacy which she so 
ardently desires, will be plain and easy. 
We are not surprised to find Roman ca- 
tholics afibrding their ready assent ti> 
such fables, when we examine the doc- 
trines which the priests themselves are 
taught to believe. Superstition is aa 
element of their faith. It infuses it& 
spirit into all the rites and ceremoniea 
of their religion. The exploded absuis. 
dities of the power of witches, ud- oi 
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magical spells, are devoutly believed by 
Romanists. Peter Dens, in his System 
of Moral Theology, regards this subject 
as sufficiently important to merit parti- 
cular discussion, and furnishes not only 
rules for detecting witchcraft, but also 
prescribes divers remedies by which the 
«« magical sign " may be rendered power- 
less. *«This magical sign," he tells 
us, ^ sometimes consists in words, and 
is called incantation; sometimes in a 
permanent thing, as straw, pots, strings, 
bars, &c., e. g. straw plaited in a cer- 
tain way is hidden in the earth, in order 
to kill animals. So long ss that appointed 
sign of straw continues, the devil does 
injury to all the cattle, unless he be hin- 
dered by exorcisms, or in some other 
way.*' As the surest methods of de- 
stroying this sympathy between Satan 
and the witch, wizard, &e., the use of 
holy water, the sign of the cross, the 
exhibition of relics, of priestly exorcisms, 
&«., are recommended, but above all, 
**the lawful destruction of the magical 
sign : namely, by burning the straw or pa- 
pers, breaking the pots," Ac, is extoHed 
as an infallible remedy. (Dens, p. 312.) 
The ceremonies of the church of Rome, 
which in very many instances, are of 
heathen origin, are calculated to fos- 
ter gross superstition. Romanists are 
taught that the use of "holy water," 
and the sign of the cross, are a strong de- 
fence against the assaults of evil spirits. 
This application of water is so noto- 
riously of pagan origin, that Lacerda, 
the Jesuit, openly avows that the hea- 
then rite suggested its use to thb 
CHVBCH. The vessel of water, in which 
salt was infused, stood at the entrance 
into heathen temples, precisely as the 
" holy water" is placed m Roman ca- 
tholic houses of worship. Sanctifying 
efficacy is also ascribed to it; the ap- 
plication will cancel venial sins, besides 
affi)rding protection from accidents and 
danger. There is a yearly festival at 
Rome, in the month of January, at 
which the efficacy of holy water is ex- 
hibited in purifying all sorts of animals, 
which are brought to the priest to re- 
ceive his blessing. It is called St An- 
thony's day, and is devoted to the espe- 
cial benefit of the dogs, horses, asses, 



mules, goats, sheep, cows, &c., which 
the faithful may present before their 
spiritual overseers. On the appointed 
day, the assembly of beasts convenes 
at the convent of St. Anthony, near 
the church of St. Mary the Great, 
where the priest meets the congre^tioDr 
provided with a huge bucket of holy 
water, into which he dips his brush, and 
removing his skull-cap, as he sprinkles 
them in the name of the Trinity, he de- 
clares in Latin that the animals are de- 
livered from all evil through the potent 
intercession of blessed St. Anthony. To 
employ the language of the Rev. D. 
O'Croley, at one time a Romanist: 
" What a multitude of odd ceremonies 
are connected with the use of holy 
water! Nothing can be blessed or hal- 
loaed without it, neither tandles, nor 
new fruits, nor new-laid eggs, nor ships,, 
nor dwelling-houses, nor churches, nor 
beUs, nor sacerdotal vestments. It is 
used in all the sacraments, before mass 
and after mass, and at the churching of 
women. Nothing, in short, can be done 
without holy water. Even the butter- 
chum is sprinkled with it before the 
churning commences, that the cream 
may work the better. It purifies the 
air, heals distempers, cleanses the soul, 
expels Satan and his imps from haunted 
houses, and introduces the Holy Ghost 
as an inmate in their stead/' &c. Simi- 
lar virtues are ascribed to scapulars, 
which are bits of silk or linen, in which 
some sacred substance is enclosed, such 
as the first verse of St. John's gospel, 
or a drop of a martyr's blood ; also to 
the Agnus Dei, a piece of wax with a 
lamb stamped on one side, and a por- 
trait of the pope on the other, and to 
various other substances, such as pic- 
tures, images, and relics, to which Ro- 
manists are taught to ascribe special effi-^ 
cacy as means of grace, and preservatives 
against evil. These are the substitutes 
ofl'ered by the church of Rome, in place 
of the grace of God, which he sheds 
abroad upon the heart by the Holy Ghostr 
4. The church of Home encourages 
gross immoralities. In establishing this 
point, it will be proper to remark, that 
we should be very far from charging 
upon all Romanists without distinctioa 
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•r exception, the principles which are 
inculcated in her approyed systems o€ 
theology. We haye no doubt, that very 
many nominal Roman catholics woold 
condemn the tenets avowed by theii 
teachers, and we are well assured,, that, 
in most instances, they are actually ig- 
norant of the fact, that such doctrines 
are appreired by their spiritual guides ; 
but this does not affect our argument. 
The question is not what do* certain in- 
dividuals receive as orthodox in faith and 
practice, but what is the tendency of 
Romanism on public morals I In order 
to ascertain this, it will be proper to* 
refer to her accredited systems of moral 
Uieology . We should be j ustided in any 
controversy with a protestant denomi- 
nation^ in referring Uy the works em- 
ployed in its theological seminaries as 
text books or standard authorities, in 
order to present a fair statement of the 
actual views and principles of the 
sect, and no reasonable opponent would 
censure us for pursuing this course. On 
the same ground^ we might surely 
anticipate that even- greater authority 
would attach to the system of theology 
in use in Roman catholic seminaries^ 
when we remember that it is the- glory 
of the papal church, that she- is not af- 
fected by any of the vicissitudes in doc- 
trine or morals, to which protestant 
churches are said to be subject. Con- 
sistency would require, that if a work 
on morals or divinity is approved in 
Romish seminaries in Europe, the same 
doctrines should be received as a fair 
index of the mind of TifE cHunca in 
America; nay more, if certain morals 
liave at any time been acknowledged as 
uUholic, they must retain their character 
and their ckim to veneration through 
every centuvy, in accordance with the 
alleged immutability which is asserted 
as a grand characteristic of the Romish 
faith. We have no* idea, however, of 
Insisting upon this severe test; we shall 
coBtent ourselves, and we think our 
readers wilt he perfectly satisfied, if we 
confine our investigalioo of the principles 
of Romish theology Uy more recent pub- 
lications. We might adduce the theo- 
logical writings of St. Liguori, whose 
furinciples are in strange contrast with 



the morality enjoined in Scnpturev and 
whose works enjoy a very high reputa- 
tion among the papal hierarchy; his sys- 
tem of theology being used as a text 
book in at least one of the Romish semi- 
naries in our country, but not having- 
access to the original, we prefer quoting- 
from Peter Dens, especially as the morab 
inculcated hy the latter theologian con- 
trast very favorably with those of Li- 
guori.. If the principles advocated b3r 
Dens would be repudiated not only 
in every Christian society, but in every 
community which reverences truth and 
common honesty, and shrinks from im- 
purity, we may safely consider the 
point which we have proposed, as suffix 
ciently established, without addudng 
any additional testimony. It is due to^ 
this author to state, that he distincfty 
lays down the principle that lying i» 
unlawful in any case : his Language is i 
* it is not lawful to lie in order to avert 
death, or the ruin of the state, or any 
other evils : in perplexities of this kina, 
men should betake themselves to the 
help of God, of their guardian angel, d^.' 
Unfortunately, however, the theologian 
subsequently forgets his own rule, or at 
least in the course of his casuistry 
makes such distinctions as to annul the 
precept, and to justify the most fla* 
grant violations of truUi. One illustra- 
tion of this we will adduce, and we se« 
lect the case in point, the more readily,, 
because it introduces a topic which has 
a most important bearing on the decision 
of the present question. Sacramental 
confession, as it is called, occupies a 
prominent place in the category of 
duties enjoined by the church of Rome* 
The priest, as is well known, is bound 
to maintain inviolate the secrets sub- 
mitted to him in the confessional. If 
he betrays his penitent by word or siga* 
or in any other way, he incurs the pe- 
nalty of deposition from the priestly 
office and perpetual penance. It will 
readily be understood!, that cases may 
arise in which a father confessor may 
be put in possession of important infor- 
mation affecting the life, liberty or hap-^ 
piness of an individual, or even menacing- 
the stability of the state and government^ 
80 that the safety of that persoa^ 
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or the deliveranee of the civil aothorities 
from impeDding rub, may hinge entirely 
upon the disclosure of the facts which 
have come to his knowledge. The 
«* powers that be," may be apprized of 
the fact that the priest possesses this 
ciitical information, and now the inquiry 
arises, what is the priest to do under 
such circumstances. Dens discusses the 
question at length, and arrives at the 
startling decision, that no circumstances 
whatever can justify the disclosure of 
any thing learned at the confessional, 
and asserts this, *' although the life or 
salvation of a man, or the ruin of the 
state should depend upon it; nor can 
the pope give any dispensation in this 
case ; so Uiat this secret of the seal, is 
therefore more binding, than the obliga- 
tion of an oath, vow, natural secret, &c., 
, and this from the positive will of God." 
He then proceeds to make the following 
explanations in answer to obvious ques- 
tions which he himself suggests : '' What, 
therefore, must a confessor reply, who 
is asked concerning the truth, which he 
has learned through sacramental con- 
fession alone ? 

" Ans. He must reply that he does not 
know it, and if it is necessary, he must 
confirm the same with an oath. 

*' Obj. In no case is it lawful to lie^ 
but this confessor would lie, because he 
knows the truth ; therefore, &,c. 

" Ans. I deny the minor; because such 
a confessor is interrogated as a man, and 
answers as a man. But now he does 
not know this truth as a man^ although 
he may know it as God, says St. 
Thomas ; and this sense is naturally in 
the answer; for when he is questioned, 
or replies out of confession, he is consi- 
dered as a man. 

" What if it be directly asked by tlie 
confessor, whether he knows this from 
sacramental confession ? 

''Ans. In this ease he need answer 
nothing; sa Steyaert with Sylvius; but 
the question is to be rejected as impious : 
or ako, he might say, absolutely, not re- 
latively to the question : I know nothing: 
because the word / restricts to human 
knowledge. 

" Likewise, if a confessor be cited in 
a judicial case, that he may give his rea- 



son for refusing absolution, he must pro- 
test that in this case, he acknowledges no 
superior, except God." 

It is almost impossible to read the 
fearful assumption of the divine preroga- 
tive, where it is asserted that the priest 
knows none of the things learned in the 
confessional as a man, although he may 
know them as God, without being for- 
cibly reminded of the prediction of Paul 
in his second epistle to the Theasalo- 
nians, in whieh he speaks of the man 
of sin, " The son of perdition, who op- 
poseth and exalted himself above all that 
is called God or worshipped ; so that he 
AS God, sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God." What 
makes the verification of this prediction 
the more explicit^ is the fact that it ie in 
the confessional— in the temple only— 
that the priest usurps this awful autho- 
rity. What are we to think of the mo- 
rsUky of priests whose principles require 
them to maintain their vows by direct 
perjury? And what must the infiuenee 
of such men's casuistry be upon public 
faith and honesty ? The entire mecha^ 
nism of the confessional is calculated to 
exert a most pernicious efieet upon the 
morals of the community, not only on 
account of the innumerable distinctions 
between mortal and v^iial offences, 
which it establishes, but principally 
through the encouragement to sin af- 
forded by means of absolution granted 
by the priests. The sacrament of pe- 
nance, as it is called^ is one of the most 
prolific sources of the pollutions by 
which the church of Rome has been dis- 
graced for so many centuries. This sa- 
crament includes auricular confession, 
works of satisfaction, by whieh the guilt 
of sins is atoned for, and priestly abso- 
lution. The penitent is taught that when 
he has unbosomed himself to his Either 
confessor, and received absolutiout he 
rises from his knees, pure as an angel 
that has never sinned. The works of 
penance enjoined by the priest, such as 
the recital of a stipulated number of ave 
marias, and pater nosters, or penitential 
psalms, or tlie endurance of some mor- 
tifications of the flesh, as the wearing of 
a hair shirt next to the skin, or the pri- 
vation, for a fixed period, of an ordinary 
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daily meal, ^re among the means sug- 
gested by the church for making satis- 
faction to the offended law of God. 
The power of forgiving sins is claimed 
for the priests by the council of Trent, 
and an anathema is pronounced in the 
tenth canon concerning penance, upon 
eyery one who shall say that even such 
priests as are living in mortal sin do not 
possess the power of binding and loosing. 
They are represented as Christ's vicars 
in the court of conscience, and as con- 
ferring absolution in as valid a manner 
as the Lord himself. Upon the fruits of 
this doctrine we are not iefl to doubtful 
speculation. Universal experience has 
shown that it presents a powerful in- 
ducement for the repetition of the very 
same offences for which absolution has 
been granted. Besides, the method of 
catechising those who come to make 
confession to the priest, is calculated to 
initiate the innocent, or rather ignorant, 
into the very details of crime against 
which the propounded questions are the 
pretended safeguard. Modesty has no 
place in the confessional. The inquiries 
which are there instituted, are not shaped 
with any reference to " shame-faced - 
ness," and the only wonder is, how any 
persons whos^ title to decency is unim- 
peachable, can persuade themselves, that 
submission to ihe vile interrogatories of 
the priests, is an acceptable sacrifice. 
Independent of the unseemliness of many 
of the subjects which are topics of 
ghostly scrutiny, even under the most 
^vorable circumstances, there is so ma^ 
nifest an impropriety in subjecting young 
women to the ordeal proposed m the 
** practical models," which are suggested 
as guides to the priests in the adminis- 
tration of the question by which con- 
sciences are to be " ransacked," parti- 
cularly when the officiating functionary 
is a young man, bound by a vow of per- 
petual celibacy, when, as in all cases, 
the parties are carefully secluded from 
all possibility of observation, that it is 
passing strange, how parents should be 
witling, in the face of dire experience, to 
expose their wives and sisters, or daugh- 
ters, to the dangers of this tribunal. The 
respect which we entertain for our read- 
ers forbids us to adduce the more ob- 



jectionable exemplifications by which 
we could, were we so disposed, establish 
ad nauseam^ the grossly licentious ten- 
dencies of the sacrament of penance.^ 
We prefer taking for granted that it i» 
generally understood, that the reputation 
of the confessional is not enviable, at 
least in so far as decency and purity are 
concerned. Its operation upon the pub- 
lic morals in promoting •* things honest,'* 
is not what some of its advocates would 
have us believe, although it is undeniable 
that stolen property has not unfrequendy 
been restored, by its instrumentality, to 
the rightful owners. The wretched ca- 
suistry of the Roman priesthood, by it» 
endless distinctions and refinements re- 
specting mortal and venial sins, opens 
a wide and effectual door for the prac- 
tice of dishonesty. In the course of 
Dens' treatise concerning small thefts,, 
the question is asked : 

^ Is he, who takes a considerable suni 
by small thefts, bound under mortal sio 
to restore the whole ? 

" Ans. No : but in order to be free frora 
the mortal sin of unjust detention, it is suf- 
ficient to make restitution so far that what 
he retains may no longer be a serious- 
amount." (Dens, 256.) Then, again, it 
is aflirmed, concerning thefls practised 
by children upon their parents, that the 
mortality of the offence depends upon 
the feelings of the parents in relation to 
it, and upon the extent of the depreda- 
tion. '* If the son steals a considerable 
amount from parents who are seriously 
unwilling, it is certain that he sins mor- 
tally." * ♦ "If they are unwilling- 
only as to the manner, it is usually ad- 
mitted that a greater quanttty is required 
in order to the commission of mortal sin 
in respect to the amoo&t, than when they 
aie unwilling as to the value r it is also 
admitted that if the manner only is dis- 
pleasing, not the act itself, there arises 
no necessity for restitution." Surely 
these precepts belong not to the system 
of Christian ethics. ** He that is unjust 
in that which is least, is unjust also in 
much." The man who consents to vio- 
late the dictates of his conscience whea 
the temptation is feeble, is eertainly liol 
to be trusted within the rangeof stronger 
inducements to dishonesty ; and we leave 
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it for the private decision of the reader 
whether a oystem of morals authorizing 
such principles, will not necessarily ope- 
rate disastrously upon public faith and 
honesty. 

5. The church of Borne sanctions 
many idolatrous practices. Every act 
of religious worship which is offered to 
a creature is a sin against the first com- 
mandment of the decalogue. "Thou 
shah have none other gods before me,*' 
is the precept by which acts of worship 
are restricted to the Supreme Being, and 
every invasion of that commandment is 
an idolatrous offence. The second com- 
mandment is shaped with special refe- 
rence to the practice of bowing down to 
graven things, and is a positive prohibi- 
tion of the use of images in religious wor- 
ship. It includes every species of pic- 
torial representation in the term, " like- 
ness of auy thing that is in heaven above 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the water under the earth," and as if 
effectually to close the door against every 
perverse distinction by which its real 
meaning might be evaded, the clause is 
added — ••thou shalt not bow down to 
them, nor serve them." The Romish 

' system of worship is a studied and ela- 
borate violation of every principle of the 
first and second precepts of the deca- 
logue. Instead of confining the venera- 
tion publicly practised in its communion, 
to the worship of the living God, and 
approaching him through the interces- 
sion of the Great Mediator, it invests a 
host of intercessors of its own appoint- 
ment with mediatorial power, and so far 
from scrupulously observing the letter of 
the second precept, the church of Rome 
has actually erased it from the table of 
stone upon which the finger of the Lord 
has engraved it, and after declaring in 
some of her authorized catechisms that 
it is an unnecessary amplification of the 

Jirst commandment, she enshrines images 
and pictures of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, of the Viigin Mary and 
the saints, in her temples of worship, 
and commands her children to bow down 
before them and render due veneration. 
Her doctrine is, «« That the images or 
pictures of Christ, of his blessed mother, 
#v0r TiiyiQ» and of other saints, are to be 



had and retained; and that due honour 
and veneration are to be given to them." 
Here again, in order to relieve this evi- 
dent violation of a plain precept of the 
Lord, the distinction is made between 
relative honor which is paid to the sacred 
images, and divine honor which is of- 
fered only to God ; just as, in the invo- 
cation of the saints, to whom prayers 
and hymns of praise are addressed, it is 
asserted that the worship of the saints 
and of the virgin cannot be objectionable 
in the sight of God, because Romish 
theology distinguishes various degrees of 
veneration, which are designated as dulia, 
hyperdulia and latria — the first indicating 
the kind of worship offered to the saints, 
the second that which is due to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and the third that which per- ^ 
tains only to God. In order to meet the 
declaration of the apostle Paul, who de- 
clares that there is «* One God, and one 
mediator between God and man, the man 
Christ Jesus," thus at once proving the 
unscriptural nature of ihe Romish invo- 
cation of saints, another distinction is 
made between mediators of intercession 
and the mediator of atonement, losing 
sight at once of the important fact in the 
Christian system that Christ's interces- 
sory power is based upon the atonement 
which he has made as the mediator be- 
tween God and naan. Not only are 
pictures and images worshipped together 
with the spirits of departed men and 
women, but the relics of those whom the 
church of Rome has canonized as saints, 
are also venerated. The bones and rai- 
ment or patches of the garments of so 
called saints are approached with reve- 
rential awe, and the Romanist bows 
down to them and thus serves them. 
•* The Grounds of Catholic Doctrine," a 
little catechism which is put into the 
hands of Roman Catholic children, or 
of such, who desire to become acquainted 
with the doctrines of the churchy ofifers 
the following definition and apology : 

*' What do you mean by relics ? 

" The bodies or bones of saints ; or 
any thing else that has belonged to 
them. 

•* What grounds have you for paying 
a veneration to the relics of the saints ? 

^'Besides the ancient tradition and prac- 
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tice of the first ages, attested by the best 
monuments of antiquity, we have been 
warranted ^to do so by many illustrious 
miracles done at the tombs, and by the 
relics of the saints (see St. Augustine, 
&c.,) which God, who is truth and sanc- 
tity itself, would never have effected, if 
this honor, paid to the precious remnants 
of his servants, was not agreeaUe to 
him." 

A catalogue published in 1753, con- 
tains amongst other curiosities the fol- 
lowing duly authenticated relics: 

«* In St. Peter's church, they have the 
cross of the good thief, somewhat worm- 
eaten ; Judas's lantern, a little scorched ; 
the dice the soldiers played with, when 
tliey cast lots for our Saviour's garment; 
the tail of Halaam's ass; St. Joseph's 
axe, saw, and hammer, and a few nails 
he had not driven ; St Anthony's mill- 
stone, on which he sailed to Muscovy; 
part of the wood of the cross, and a nail 
of the same. Part of the manna in the 
wilderness, and some blossoms of Aaron's 
rod. The arm of St. Simeon, ill kept. 
The image of the blessed virgin, drawn 
by St. Luke, the features all visible; one 
of her combs ; and twelve combs of the 
apostles, all very little used. Some 
relics of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. A 
part of the body of St. Mark, and a por- 
tion of his gospel in his own handwri- 
ting, almost legible. A finger and an 
arm of St. Ann, the blessed virgin's mo- 
ther. A piece of the vii^n's veil as 
good as new ; quantities of her hair ; a 
piece of the rope with which Judas 
hanged himself, ^c. &c." 

The veneration which is paid to relics 
is of the most extravagant character, and 
the superstitious regard with which Ro> 
manists cherish them, is as humiliating 
as it is ridiculous. How much better it 
would be to imitate the virtues of the 
saints than to preserve the very best au- 
thenticated relics which they have lefl. 
The absurd idolatry of this feature of 
the Romish worship is aggravated by the 
gross impostures which it has encou- 
raged. The wood of the cross which is 
revered with the worship of tatria, has 
been disseminated throughout the world 
in sufficient quantities to build a fleet of 
ships, and yet there i^ always enough on 



hand to furnish the faithful with any de- 
sirable quantity* because it grows in exact 
proportion to the demand. This is de-^ 
liberately affirmed by Roman priests 
themselves. Is it not a strange perver- 
sion of religious worship, authorized by 
a church which arrogates tlie exclusive 
title to the Christian name and character, 
to enjoin upon the faithful to ofier to the 
instrument of torture, which in Roman 
and Jewish law was declared accursed^ 
the same degree of worship which they 
are taught to pay to God himself! Tho- 
mas Aquinas, whose theological'opinion» 
are quoted as oracles, and who is honored 
with the appellation of the ** divine St. 
Thomas," declares: "If we speak of 
the very cross, on which Christ was 
crucified, it is to be worshipped with di- 
vine worship, &c." " We both speak 
to the cross, and pray to it, as if it were 
Christ crucified on it." P. 3, Qu. 2, 6, 
Art, 4. The Roman Pontifical, revised 
and published at Rome, in 1595, by (»r- 
der of pope Clement VIII., contains " the 
order for the processional reception of 
the emperor," and in this directory it is 
said, " The cross of the legate, because 
latria is due to it, shall be on the right 
hand ; and the sword of the emperor on 
his left." (Finch, p. 289.) In the Ro- . 
man Missal, such prayers as these are 
addressed to the wood of the cross. " O 
cross, only hope ! hail ! In this glory of 
thy triumph, give an increase of grace ta 
the pious, and blot out the crimes of the 
guilty." (Exalt, of the cross, Sept. 14.) 
Again, "O good cross, who hast ob- 
tained comeliness and beauty from the 
Lord's limbs, receive me from men, and 
restore me to my Master." (Feast x)f St* 
Andrew, Nov. 30.) It would be hard 
to conceive a case of more aggravated 
idolatry than these prayers and ceremo- 
nies exhibit. Notwithstanding the in- 
dignant denials with which the charge 
of idolatry is repelled in Roman Catholic 
catechisms, the practical details of the 
operation of their system suffieiently 
prove that the distinctions which are 
made in theory, are far more fanciful 
than real. Dr. Moore states a fact in 
his View of Society and Manners in 
Italy^ nvhich is a strong exemplification 
of this truth, and shows conclusively that 
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adoration through images, employed as 
helps to devotion, very naturally becomes 
direct image worship : 

'* Here it is a popular opinion that the 
Virgin Mary is very fond, and an excel- 
lent judge of music. I received this in- 
formation on a Christmas morning, when 
I was looking at two poor Calabrian 
pipers doing their utmost to please her, 
«id her infant in her arms. They played 
for a full hour to one of her images 
which stands at the corner of a street. 
All the other statues of the Virgin which 
are placed in the streets, are serenaded 
in the same manner, every Christmas 
morning. On my inquiring into the 
meaning of that ceremony, I was told 
the above mentioned circumstance of her 
character. My informer was a pilgrim, 
who stood listening with great devotion 
to the pipers. He told me, at the same 
time, that the Virgin's taste was too 
refined to have much satisfaction in the 
performance of these poor Calabrians, 
which was chiefly intended for the inftint, 
and he desired me to remark, that the 
tunes were plain, simple, and such as 
might naturally be supposed agreeable 
to the ear of a child of his time of life." 

The fact that the use of images as 
** aids to devotion " is really synonymous 
with image worship, is farther confirmed 
by the recognition of certain images as 
miraculous, and by the votive offerings 
which are lefl at the shrines of favourite 
idols. Why if the veneration does not 
terminate on the images, is any distinc- 
tion made between them ? 

The exact similarity between the prac- 
tice of the church of Rome in her autho- 
rized invocation of the saints, and the 
prediction of Paul respecting the " de- 
mon gods," to which the apostacy was 
to give heed, is worthy of remark. The 
word daitnon^ or daimonion, was al- 
ways used by the ancient Greeks to de- 
signate the spirit of a departed hero or 
heroine, to whom a species of inferior 
religious veneration was paid, and who 
was invoked as an intercessor or media- 
tor, on the ground that it was a mark of 
humility thus to approach the primary 
gods. It was against this error that the 
apostle Paul directs the caution to the 
Colossians : " See that none beguile you 



of your reward in a voluntary humility 
and worshipping of angels," but into 
this very error the church of Rome has 
fallen. liike the ancient pagans, modern 
papists declare that they deem it a mark 
of humifity to address themselves to se- 
condary mediators, under a sense of their 
unworthiness to approach the Deity 
through the direct intervention of Ae 
Lord Jesus Christ. Of all the saints 
who are invoked by Romanists, none 
are held in such esteem as the Virgin 
Mary, who is styled the Mother of God. 
Whilst single prayers are addressed to 
other saints, whole volumes of supplica- 
tions to her are issued from the Roman 
Catholic press, and it may safely be af- 
firmed, that more prayers are offered to 
the Virgin Mary by Romanists, than to 
all the other saints in the calendar, and 
far more than they address to God. At 
the close of the present pope's Encycli- 
cal letter, from which we have already 
made large quotations, the following pas- 
sage occurs: 

** But that all may have a successful 
and happy issue, let us raise our eyes 
to the most blessed Virgin Mary, who 
alone destroys heresies, who is our 
greatest hope^ yea, (he entire ground of 
our hope. Hay she exert her patronage 
to draw down an efficacious blessing on 
our desires, our plans and proceedings, 
in the present straitened condition of Uie 
Lord's flock." Thus by pontifical au- 
thority the Virgin Mary has been de- 
clared the ENTIRE GROUND of the papist's 
hope. How different was the psalmist's 
experience : «* My soul wait thou only 
upon God ; for my expectation is from 
him. He only is my rock and my sal- 
vation." 

In the books of devotion published 
with the approbation of Romish bishops, 
the prayers which are addressed to the 
Virgin Mary, represent her as the dis- 
penser of grace, and of all the blessings 
requisite for salvation. It is true, in 
Roman catholic catechisms we find the 
assertion, " We never give her divine or 
supreme honor, which is due to God 
alone," but the stubborn realities of Ro- 
mish practice do not accord with this 
declaration, as a few extracts from au- 
thorized works will show. On page 
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131 of the *« Month of Mary," a small 
volume compoftd of <* Meditations, 
Prayers, and edifying Examples, in ho- 
nor of ihe B. V. Mary, arranged for 
each day in the Month,** published in 
Baltimore, ** with tlie approbation of the 
• Most Rev. Archbishop," the following 
prayer may be found — " Mary, my 
most holy mother! great is my confi- 
dence when I reflect tliat Jesus is my 
advocate with thy Heavenly Father, and 
that thou my most amiable protectress, 
dost intercede with thy Son for me. 
Never will I cease tQ fnvoke thy divine 
Son and thee. Too long, alas ! have I 
neglected to have recourse to prayer, 
and for this reason my soul is so feeble, 
so indisposed, and covered with so many 
wounds. Had I called upon thee on 
certain occasions, when I felt the full 
need of thy assistance, I would not have 
offended my God, and lost his holy 
grace. O, thou, my only refuge! ob- 
tain for me now one precious grace, 
which I desire with my whole heart, 
because I know now better than ever, 
how necessary it is for me ; I ask for 
the spirit of prayer and supplication, 
which is the grace of praying always 
with fervor and attention, of having re- 
course to thee in all my necessities, and 
of living and dying in invoking thee. I 
am firmly persuaded, O my most 
amiable mother! that if I am faithful in 
calling on thee, my salvation is secure." 

The Scriptures teach us that every 
good gift and " every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights," but it appears from this prayer, 
that every good and perfect gift is to be 
ascribed to the favour of Mary. She is 
the papist^s •« only refuge," and his " sal- 
vation is secure " on condition that he 
is " faithful in calling on " her. 

Another extract from the same book 
will furnish a sufficient proof of the ido- 
latry of the church of Rome ; it may be 
found on page 146, at the close of a 
prayer addressed to the Holy Virgin: 
** All that I regret, is that I cannot love 
thee as much as thou deservest, and as 
tenderly as I should; but accept my 
HEART, which 1 now offer thee, that 
thou mayest dispose of it according to 
thy pleasure, and that thou, mayest in- 



flame it with the sacred fire of thy love. 
Amen !" Who is that, who says, " My 
Son, give me thy heart ?" The same 
whose law is summed up in two com- 
mands, the first and greatest of which is 
this: " Thou shaltlove the Lord thy God 
with all thy hearty with all thy mind, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength." In page 3d, of the siame 
book, under the head of practice, the 
following counsel is given : «♦ Carry 
always about your person a medal of 
the Blessed Virgin, press it from time to 
time to your heart, repeating these 
words: ^^ Mary i my mother^ may thU 
heart be ever thineJ*^ Ere we follow 
this advice, let us listen to the great 
God, who claims the heart as his : «« I am 
the Lord : that is my name : . and my 
glory will I not give to another, neither 
my praise to graven irnages.'* 

There is another feature in the Romish 
system of worship which should not be 
forgotten in this connexion : we allude 
to the sacrifice of the mass, in which, 
according to papal theology, '< is offered 
to God, a true, proper, and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead." 
** In the mass, Christ himself is really 
present, and by virtue of the consecra- 
tion, is there exhibited, and presented 
to the Eternal Father, under the sacra- 
mental veils, which, by their separate 
consecration, represent his death." In 
short, Romanists are expected to believe 
that the wafer and the wine are changed 
into the Lord Jesus Christ himself. 
Amongst other canons of similar import* 
the council of Trent has decreed, ** Who- 
ever shall deny that in the adorable sa- 
crament of the Eucharist, the entire 
Christ is contained under each kind and 
under the single parts of each kind, 
when a separation is made, let him be 
accursed." And again, '* Whoever shall 
say that Christ as exhibited in the Eu- 
charist, is eaten only spiritually, and not 
also sacramen tally and really, let him be 
accursed !" (Canons 3 and 8, conoerniig 
the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucha* 
rist.) 

From these definitions it appears not 
only that the host or consecrated wafer 
is converted into the body and blood of 
Christ, but that if a sin^e host be di* 
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vided into ^y number of parts, each 
particle is the entire Christ. In the de- 
cree of the Council of Florence it is ex- 
pressly stated **that Christ is entire 
also under every part of the consecrated 
host, and of the consecrated wine." 
This monstrous dogm^ is the source of 
the most abject Molatry. Romanists 
defend themselves by asserting that they 
do not worship the umfer in the Eu- 
t^harist, because aAer die consecration it 
is a wafer no longer, but is God himself. 
In reference to this, the Council of Trent 
enjoins: (Sess. 13, Can. 6.) "The faith- 
ful must give to the Holy Sacrament of 
the Altar that divine adoration that is 
due to God only; and it mnst be no 
reason to prevent Uiis that Christ our 
Lord gave it to be eaten." 

So far then as theory is concerned, 
the charge of idolatry is fastened upon 
^e church of Rome by this single canon ; 
for it stands to reason, unless there can 
be millions of Christs in earth, that tran- 
substantiation is a figment. If this 
dogma of the church of Rome be true, 
then the doctrine of the Scriptures can- 
not stand. God's word assures us that 
there is "one God and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus, who gav« himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in due time,*' but the 
Council of Trent tells us that there may 
be many Christs contained in the frag- 
ments t>f a single wafer, and conse- 
quently as many Gods as there are 
CInrists. The doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation wherever it is believed, originates 
ffross superstition, and b the source 
m>m which many of the peculiar regu- 
lations and ceremonies of the church of 
Rome have proceeded. The Roman 
Missal presents a variety of singular 
rules and cautions to be observed in the 
^celebration of mass. If a wafer should 
faU on the towel, this must be washed 
three times, should it fall upon the car- 
pet covering the floor of the sanctuary, 
the same number of ablutions must be 
performed, and should it fall so that the 
communicant receives it in his hand, 
the offending member must be held out 
until the close of the services, when it is 
rubbed with .bread, and washed several 
times before the patient can be dis- 
VoL. IL— 7 



missed. The bread and water used Iq the 
operation.are to be either buried or burned. 
The same Directory provides, that " if 
the consecrated host disappear, being 
taken away by some accident, as by the 
wind, or a miracle, or a mouse, or any 
other animal, and cannot be found, then 
let another be consecrated; and let 
that animal, if he can be taken, be 
killed and burned, and his ashes cast 
into consecrated ground, or under the 
altar." A^in; "If any requisite be 
wanting, it is no sacrament; for example, 
if it be celebrated out of holy ground, 
or upon an altar not consecrated, or not * 
covered with three napkins ; if there be 
no wax candles, if it be not celebrated 
between day-break and noon, if tlie ce- 
lebrator have not said matins with lauds, 
or if he omit any of the sacerdotal robes, 
if these robes and the napkins be not 
blessed by a bishop, if there be no clerk 
present to serve, or one who ought not 
to serve, a woman, for example ; if there 
be no chalice, the cup of which is gold, 
or silver, or pewter ; if the vestment be 
not of clean linen, adorned with silk in 
the middle, and blessed by a bishop, if 
the priest celebrate with hi^ head co- 
vered, if there be no missal present, 
though h» have it by heart, &c &c." 

It is obvious from these extracts, 
that wherever popery prevails, there 
must necessarily be a proportionate in- 
crease of superstition, and its usual con- 
comitant, formality; and it must be re- 
membered, that the doctrine of the " real 
presence " has for centuries been a tegt 
question; it was the touchstone by 
which heretics were tried in the early 
part of the reign of Henry VIH., and 
throughout the period of persecution 
over which bloody Queen Mary pre- 
sided. The church of Rome, to be con- 
sistent with her avowed principles, will 
be constrained to introduce into our 
cities the public procession of the host, . 
and when public opinion can once be 
brought to sanction this parade, it will 
not be long ere every spectator, without 
distinction, will be compelled to bow the 
knee to the wafer god, or atand with un- 
covered head whilst the consecrated 
host is borne along the streets. The 
procession of the host is a common ce- 
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remony in Roman catholic countries, 
and the tinkling of the bell by which it 
is preceded^ is the signal which demands 
instant homage to the wafer idol of the 
church of Rome. 

In addition to all that has been as- 
serted and proved respecting the influ- 
ence, bearing and effects of Romanism 
on the civil and religious institutions of 
our country, there is another aspect pre- 
sented by our subject, to which we shall 
advert in conclusion. 

6. Romanism tends to infidelity. 
The numberless frauds and impostures, 
to which Romish priests are compelled 
to resort, in order to maintain the super- 
stitious belief of miracles and wonders 
amongst their people, would alone be 
sufficient to make them scoffers at re- 
ligion. That this is actually the case 
in Roman catholic countries, is noto- 
rious, and it is worthy of remark that 
the testimony of converts from the 
Romish priesthood confirms this state- 
ment. The infidelity which prevailed 
in France with such fearfid power 
during the latter part of the eighteenth 
and the commencement of the present 
century, and which is still so rife in that 
countiy, is the firuit of the former preva- 
lence of Romish superstitions. Spain, 
that most eathoUc country, is at present 
in the transition state from popery to in- 
fidelity, and it may be that in God's 
righteous providence the same bitter 
retribution \b preparing for the licentious 
priesthood of Spain, with which the 
French hierarchy were rewarded in the 
last century. When the people in Ro- 
man catholic countries in which the 
Bible is proscribed, are convinced of the 
absurdity and folly of the prevailing re- 
ligion, they at once reject Christianity 
as a fable, under the erroneous impression 
that Romanism and the Christian faith 
are identical; thus being ignorant of the 
real doctrines of Christ, they become 
scoffers at all forms of religion, and con- 
vinced that they have been deceived by 
a counterfeit, they reject the truth as 
equally spurious and worthless. Both 
France and Spain are at the present 
time flooded with irreligious publica- 
tions, but the infidelity is of the shallow 
superficial kind, which is easily refuted 



and exposed, and the popular mind in 
France is evidently gradually preparing 
to receive the gospel. The close affinity 
between popery and infidelity is exhi- 
bited in various striking instances. 

In arguing with the Romanist, we are 
obliged to prove the authority of the 
word of God as a rule of faith and 
practice, by precisely the same course 
of reasoning as we should employ if 
dealing with a Deist. The sympathy 
between Romanism and infidelity is a^ 
parent in the readiness with which they 
coalesce in their opposition to the pub* 
lie recognition and use of the Bible with- 
out note or comment. However bitteriy 
they may oppose each other when their 
rival interests are at stake, no sooner is 
the cause of Christ and his truth arraigned 
than, like Herod and Pilate, that same 
day they are made friends. We have 
already adduced the decrees of the coun- 
cil of Trent, in relation to the circulation 
of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, 
and the flagrant hostility to the oracles 
of God which is breathed in every sen- 
tence of those laws, has animated the 
bulls of successive popes from that pe- 
riod to the present time. Pius YL, in 
1816, calls Bible Societies «'a most 
crafty device," "a pestilence," "this 
defilement of the faith, most dangerous 
to souls." Similar sentiments are ex- 
pressed by Leo XII., in his encyclical 
letter, A. D. 1824, in which, speaking 
of the Bible Society, and their efforts to 
disseminate the Scriptures, he admo- 
nishes the clergy to " turn away their 
flock from these poisonous pastures." 
In the vituperation and reproach which 
are heaped upon the friends of the Bible, 
it is difficult to determine whether the 
priests of Rome or the priests of infide- 
lity deserve the palm of superiority. 

The Romish doctrine of infallibility, to 
which we have frequently adverted in 
the course of this discussion, leads di- 
rectly to infidelity. Endless are the- 
controversies respecting the abode of 
this prerogative, and it is still a vexed 
question — ^but ihe fact is assumed by 
all the Papal belligerents, that infalli- 
bility does reside somewhere within the 
Church of Rome. Arrogating as $he 
does the exclusive title to the Christian 
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name, she reduces the question touching 
the truth of Christianity to a simple and 
fatal issue ; for on her own premises it 
follows, that if popes and councils have 
\ erred, if they naye contradicted each 
I other, and hare issued decrees which 
/ are contrary to Scripture and to good 
I morals, and if this infaUible church has 
I become universally corrupt, then Chris- . 
I tianity is proved a fable ; and by thus 
* making the religion of Christ responsi- 
\ ble for the fdlies and crimes of men, it 
paves the way for the rejection of Chris- 
tianity when those follies are exposed. 
Hence the necessity laid upon the 
Church of Rome to fetter and enthral 
the human mind and to subdue the spirit 
of free inquiry, in order thereby to quell 
the first risings of rebellion against her 
claim to supreme authority ; and hence 
the dire result so often and fatally real- 
ized, that every Papist, who has no 
access to the more excellent way re- 
vealed in the Bible, and who dares to 
think, and as a freeman to use the li- 
berty which is the birth-right of the 
mind, becomes an infidel. " If," says 
Blanco White in his Letter to Protes- 
tants converted from Romanism, «« If I 
am to turn away horn them (the Scrip- 
tures^ in order to listen to you ; if it is 
my outy when they say white and you 
say black, to take your sense as the 
meauin^^; their whole value depends 
upon what you areworth." Apply this 
remark to the CHUrch of Roitie, as it 
has been practically applied in a thou- 
s^d cases, and is it not easy to perceive 
the result? The same writer, an emi- 
nent convert from Romanism, one who 
from his position, having been behind 
the scenes, is prepared to speak with 
authority of what he has himself seen 
and heard and experienced, makes the 
following remark : ♦* If my case were 
singular, if my knowledge of the most en- 
lightened daMes of Spain did not furnish 
• me with a multitude of sudden transi- 
tions from the most sincere faith and 
piety, to the most outrageous infidelity, 
I would submit to the humbling convic- 
tion, that eiihet weakness of judgment 
or fickleness of character had been the 
only source of my errors. But though 
I am not at liberty to mention individual 



, I do attest from the most certain 
knowledge, that the history of my own 
mind is, with little variation, that of ^a 
great portion of the Spanish clergy. 
The fact is certain : ' I make no individual 
charge: every one who comes within 
this general description may still wear 
the mask, which no Spaniard can throw 
ofi* without bidding an eternal farewell 
to his country.** Again he says, and we 
adduce the quotation by way of enforcing 
a remark already made : ** I believe that 
the reasoning which shook my faith is 
not new in the vast field of theological 
controversy. But I protest that if such 
be the case, the coincidence adds weight 
to the argument ; for I am perfectly cer- 
tain that it was the spontaneous sugges- 
tion of my own mind. I thought within 
myself that the certainty of tlie Roman 
Catholic faith had no better ground than 
a fallacy of that kind which is called 
reasoning in a circle ; for I believed the 
infallibility of the church, because the 
Scripture said she was infallible ; which 
I had no better proof that the Scripture 
said so, than the assertion of the church, 
that she could not mistake the Scripture. 
In vain did I endeavour to evade the 
force of this argument; indeed I still 
believe it unanswerable. Was, then, 
Christianity nothing but a groundless 
fabric, the world supported by the ele- 
phant, the elephant standing on the tor- 
toise! Such was the conclusion to 
which I was led by a system which im- 
presses the mind with die obscurity and 
insufficiency of tlie written word of God. 
Why should I consult the Scriptures ? 
My only choice was between revelation 
explained by the Church of Rome, and 
no revelation. Catholics who live in 
Protestant countries may, in spite of the 
direct tendency of their system, practi- 
cally perceive the unreal nature of this 
dilemma. But wherever the religion of 
Rome reigns absolute, there is but one 
step between it and complete infidelity." 
— (Blanco White's Practical and Inter- 
nal Evidence against Catholicism, pp. 
21—28.) 

From all that has been established in 
the course of this discussion, the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that the progress of 
Romanism in our country ought by all 
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lawful and moral meana to be arrested. 
The question of its ascendency is one of 
absorbing interest, for upon its issue de- 
pends much that is dear to the patriot, 
the philanthropist, and the Christian. 
If the religion of Rome prevails, the 
shackles which she has forged will be 
fastened upon the press. Public opi- 
nion will be hushed, and not a sound 
will be heard save the tones of her own 
voice and its echo. Rome is committed 
against our institutions, and she cannot 
retrace her steps. She claims the right 
to subjugate all civil authority to her 
ecclesiastical rule. She curses with her 
^ anathemas all who dispute that tide. 
Siie is pledged to assert her supremacy, 
and to use the right which has been 
given to her from heaven, whenever it 
shall be expedient. Her bishops and 
priests are perjured men if they promote 
the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
They must, according to their ability, 
^ , promote the interests of their I^ord the 
M Pope, or violate their oaths. Shall we 
> be deaf to the warnings of past ages ? 
Shall we tamely yield to the demands of 
a hierarchy, who are sworn to bring all 
men, if possible, to the obedience of the 
Pope of Rome ? Shall we forget that 
in every century since the spiritual 
usurpations of the pontiff were consum- 
mated, down to the period of the Re- 
formation, he has lorded it over the na- 
tions of the earth ? Are we prepared to 
surrender the right of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of conscience 
and without a struggle to give up all 
which God's persecuted and banished 
people have always loved more than 
life ? Or is it '* a most pestilential 
error," to assert that men who dissent 
from the code of Rome, are not on that 
account ^^rightly punished withdeath?^^ 
Has the papal power offered an accept- 
able sacrifice to God, in the millions 
whose blood has been poured out at her 
command, for the witness of Jesus and 
the word of 6od? 



Will it be for the good of our country 
and the glory of God^if the Sabbath 19 
publicly desecrated by profane amuse- 
fiients, sanctioned by the law of the 
land T Will the favor of Heaven be pro- 
pitiated by buU-baits and cock-fi^ts and 
priestly processions enlivened by the 
exhibition of fire- works on God's holy 
Sabbath ? Will the faith of God's peo- 
ple be nourished by giving heed to the 
absurd legends and '4ying wonders" 
in which Rome commands the faithful 
to place reliance ? Can the public mo- 
rals be benefited by the prevalence of 
the principles enforced by the priests of 
Rome ? Are lying, perjury and theft to 
be encouraged, or at least tolerated? 
Will Christian parents be content to see 
their children taught to bow the knee to 
crucifixes and images and pictures as 
helps to devotion ? Can they hold their 
peace when they are required to look to 
the " Virgin Mary " as their " greatest 
hope, yea, the entire ground of their 
hope ?" Will they be edified by public 
processions in which the consecrated 
host is held up as the great God whom 
all men must worship? Or, can any 
man whom God has blessed with reason 
wish to see the people of our beloved 
country, degraded in their social condi- 
tion to the level of the priest-ridden po- 
pulation of Italy or Spain, until they re- 
ject all religion as a vain imposture? 
If we would dread so dire a consumma- 
tion, we cannot — we dare not remit our 
vigilance against the intrigues and as- 
saults of Rome. We may not yield for 
a single hour, the least of the principles 
which secure liberty of opinion and li- 
berty of conscience to aU the human 
race. We dare not remit our efibrts, by 
the promotion of Bible truth, to put 
every man in possession of that know- 
ledge by which he shall be taught to 
assert and appreciate the precious birth- 
right guarantied to every American, and 
to every dWeller on American soil by the 
civil and religious institutions of our 
country. 
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PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY— PAST AND PRESENT, 



BY BIV. ROBERT BAIBD, D. D. 



We are permitted by the learned and 
distinguished author to make some ex- 
tracts from this new work, in advance 
of its publication, which we understand 
will be some time within the next two 
or three months."^ Dr. Baird is one of 
the ablest and most useful men of our 
day. He is a shrewd and careful inves- 
tigator, ever earnest to arrive at truth, 
and withal a very popular writer. 

The object of his forthcoming work is 
sufficiently obvious from the title. The 
first part of it, consisting of some one 
hundred and fifty pages, is devoted to the 
rise, progress and suppression of the 
reformation in Italy, in the sixteenth 
century. In this portion of it he has 
availed himself extensively of the in- 
valuable work of the late Dr. M'Crie, 
on the same subject To this he has 
added what he has been able to derive 
from several other sources, particularly 
some valuable ones in the French lan- 
guaffe. By doing so he has been ena- 
bled to give a condensed and popular 
view of one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the history of the astounding 
events of the sixteenUi century. Few 
persons, we apprehend, have any con- 
siderable knowledge of the nature and 
extent of the evangelical movement in 
Italy during the period when the refor- 
mation was agitating almost all other 
parts of Christendom to their very cen- 
tres. Many persons, well-informed per- 
sons even, wUl be surprised to learn that 
the reformed doctrine found so many ad- 
vocates and favourers in that country 
where is, emphatically, the seat of the 
** Man of Sin." 

The second, and not less interesting 
part of this work, is of neaiiy an equad 

* It is, in press by Benjamin Perkins, 100 
Washington street, Boston. It will appear in 
a very elegantly printed and embellished duo- 
deoimo volume of 350 or 400 pages. 
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length, and consists of an account of 
the state of Italy since the nearly total 
suppression of the reformation there. It 
treats of the effects of the introduction of 
the Inquisition in the Spanish form ; of 
the influence of the council of Trent, 
and above all, of that of the " Society of 
Jesus," or the Jesuits. It traces the 
modem political changes briefly, and 
gives notices of all the protestant chapels 
which h^ve arisen in Italy since the re- 
storation of peace to Europe and the 
world by the downfall of Napoleon. 
In a word, it places before the reader, 
a general view of what has been the 
state of Italy since the year 1660, and 
what is tiie prospect of its moral and 
pditical regeneration. The third and 
last part is devoted to the Waldenses, 
their history, their present condition, and 
their prospects. This portion of the 
volume will, we venture to predict, prove 
not less interesting than ^e preceding. 
Dr. Baird has been repeatedly among 
these wonderfiil people within the last 
few years, and is well acquainted with 
>heir affairs. 

The work will be accompanied by a 
map of the country of the Waldenses, 
and a portrait of the duchess R^n^e or, 
Renata, of Ferrara, the daughter of Louis 
XII. and sister of Francis L — that dis- 
tinguished woman, who not only be- 
lieved the doctrines of the reformation, 
but also was ever ready, both while 
she lived in Italy^ and also when she re- 
turned to France, to shelfbr and encou- 
rage the protestants. 

We think we may safely bespeak 
for the book a wide circulation, and a 
careful perusal. The subject is one of 
vast interest It will be eminently timely. 
We all want to know about Italy. Few 
Americans have had better opportunities 
for informing themselves in relation to 
the moral and reUgioiis state of that 
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country than Dr. Baird. And we are 
glad he has undertaken a work of this 
sort. We understand that he intends. 
Providence permitting, to follow it with 
others on France, Germany, etc., which 
will form a series of volumes on all 
Europe, and be in some sense the coun- 
terpart of his well known '* Religion in 
America." 

We subjoin a few extracts from the 
first chapter, which will give the reader 
some idea of the nature of what they are 
to expect in the completed work, which 
we earneedy comm^id thus early to their 
favourable regard. 

PART I. 

" There are few countries with which 
so many interesting associations are con- 
nected as Italy. The philosophic^ stu- 
dent of history looks upon it as the seat 
of the longest continued and most ex- 
tended dominion over the nations ; for it 
is the country in which the fourth great 
monarchy arose, and extended its rule 
over all the then civilized world. And 
when that vast empire came to an end, 
another, of a religio-political nature arose 
on its ruins, whose influence over man- 
kind has been far greater than that of its 
predecessor. Thus the dcnninion of an- 
cient Rome and its Caesars, has been 
perpetuated in modem Rome and its 
popes. 

«<The statesman regards it as the 
great centre of the political movements 
which have agitated the world for the 
last twenty-five centuries, and from 
which, more than any other, they have 
received their impulse and direction. 

«* The military man delights to con- 
template it as the land of Scipio, of Sylia, 
of Csesar, of Germanicus ; as the scene 
of many of the most renowned battles of 
ancient and modem timqs. 

" The friend of liberty feels his heart 
to bum within him as he looks upon the 
country of Brutus, of Cato, of Araaldo 
da Brescia, and many others who re- 
sisted tyranny, and lost their lives in the 
struggle. 

'^ To the scholar, Italy has indescri- 
bable charms, as the land of Vii^, of 
Cicero, of Livy, of Tacitus, of Dante, of 
Potrarch, of Tasso, of Boccaccio, and a 



host of others, whose writings have en- 
lightened, stimulated, and guided the 
minds, and polished the manners of men. 

**• To the Christian, it ranks next in 
point of interest to that land which was 
trodden by the Saviour of the world ; for 
it was visited by apostles; it was the 
scene of some of the earliest and most 
glorious conquests of Christianity ; and 
its soil has been steeped in the Hood of 
martyrs. 

** But to a protestant Christian, there 
is much in Italy to excite deep and pe- 
culiar emotions. For it is the land in 
which the Mystery of Iniquity gra- 
dually arose and grew, till it overpowered 
the tmth in all parts of Christendom, 
save in some of its own Alpine valleys, 
and fiUed the Christian world with the 
ignorance and superstition of a baptized 
paganism.*' 

I. STRUGGLES FOR THE TRUTH. 

** It is a remarkable fact that the papal 
Antichrist nowhere encountered a more 
steady, long-continued, or powerful op- 
position, than in Italy itself. In that 
country, truth had an unintenrupted suc- 
cession of defenders from th6 days of 
the apostles till the reformation. It was 
in her mountain-valleys in Pigment that 
tfie true church found a retreat during 
more than a thousand years ; whilst all 
the rest of Christendom gradually, and 
at length universally, bowed beneath the 
dominion of the • Man of Sin.' 

" Many reasons foi^ this may be as- 
signed. Great as was the ignorance of 
the masses in the villages and smaller 
towns, even in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, still, in a number of cities 
and large towns, there was a considera- 
ble amount of intelligence and education 
ainong the middle and higher classes. 
In Milan and Turin, for instance, the 
higher clergy resisted the arrogant as- 
sumptions of the bishop of Rome until 
the eleventh century. 

«* And whilst the conquest of Italy by 
the barbarians from the North in the fifth 
century, tended to increase the corrup- 
tion of Christianity, which had long 
since commenced, through the incorpora- 
tion of heathen rites and ceremonies, 
under the pretext of gaining pver the in- 
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vading pagans, it also, by creating many 
antagonistic influences, rendered it easy 
for truth to find protection under one or 
another of these. The contests between 
the Frankish monarchs and the partisans 
of the popes, and those between the lat- 
ter and the emperors of Germany, were 
favourable to the few who desired, even 
in the midst of these scenes, to maintain 
the gospel in something like its original 
purity. And it was not till the popes 
had succeeded in effectually establishing 
their authority over the civil governments 
of that country, that they found leisure 
to subdue recusant bishops and people. 
At a later period, also, the great schism, 
and the struggles between the popes and 
anti-popes, were favorable to the friends 
of truth by weakening its enemies." 

II. PAGANISM IX THE CHURCH. 

" It is a matter of history that as early 
as the fourth century, gross superstition 
had gained much ground in the Christian 
church. To conciliate the votaries of 
Polytheism, who were still exceedingly 
numerous throughout the empire, the 
Christian hierarchy in the days of Con- 
stantino, and afterwards, thought it ex- 
pedient to leave as many of the old 
popular superstitions in practice as might 
he varnished over and adapted to Chris- 
tian worship. Certain helps to devo- 
tion, as they were termed, were retained ; 
such as images, pictures, processions, 
relics, pilgrimages, votive-oflerings, ex- 
piatory performances, and self-inflicted 
bodily penances. Veneration of saints 
and the bones of departed saints, fol- 
lowed. Abandonment of the world for 
the life of a hermit, became the highest 
style of piety. And by a Pes^tdar Sur.- 
cession of CorruptiiTns^ Christianity 
gave place to a degrading superstition, 
which was litde better than pure heathen- 
ism. • The fine gold, became c^im,' and 
truth was almost wholly lost amid the 
mass of error which entered the sacred 
precincts of the church, and took up its 
abode there. 

" Indeed the earliest of the Christian 
fathers show in their writings the cur- 
rent which things were taking even in 
their days. In the fifth century, the great 
and good Augustine, that able defender 



of the faith which saves, was far from 
being free from the superstition which 
prevailed around him, and which after 
his day reigned almost without opposi- 
tion for a thousand years." 

ni. AMBROSE AND CLAUDE. 

*' Nevertheless, God raised up, from 
time to time, some who nobly maintained 
the truth. The followers of the exceL 
lent Ambrose, an archbishop of Milan in 
the latter part of the fourth century, long 
resisted the errors to which we have re- 
ferred, as well as the claims of the bi- 
shop of Rome. Even to this day, there 
are some remains in the diocess of that 
city, of the good influence of the doc- 
trines and practices of that great man. 

" And it is truly refreshing to come 
down to the times of Claude, bishop of 
Turin, in th'fe early part of the ninth cen- 
tury, and contemplate the noble position 
which that excellent man took in defence 
of the pure gospel. In his writings the 
unscriptural vanity of saint-worship, 
image-worship, relic^worship, idle pil- 
grimages to Rome, formal penances, the 
supremacy of the self-styled successors 
of Peter, are admirably exposed and se- 
verely rebuked. In his commentary on 
the epistle to the Galatians, he ably re- 
pels the supremacy of Rome, maintains 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
denies the imaginary infallibility of the 
church, declares heresy to consist in de- 
parting from the word of God, and af- 
firms that there was no want of such 
heretics in the bosom of the church in 
his day.* His writings are singularly 
free from the superstitions even of the 
incomplete popery of the ninth century." 

IV. THE PAULICIANS. 

" The cause of evangelical truth in the 
north part of Italy, was strengthened for 
a time by the immigration of members 
of the sect of Paulicians, in the latter part 
of the tenth century, or the beginning of 
the eleventh. These greatly vilified 
people, whom the Roman Catholic wri- 
ters have never ceased to stigmatize as 

^ * See An, Inquiry into the History and Theo- 
logy of the ancient Vailenses and A/bigenMts, 
etc., by G. 8. F«ber, B. D., book III., chap. 
IV., pp. 306— 3<I9. 
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Manicheans, seem to hare derired their 
existence as a denomination of Chris- 
tians, ^m the teaching of one Constan- 
tine, who lived in Armenia, about the 
middle of the serenth century. Their 
name was probably derived from the 
apostle Paul, whose writings their found- 
er ffreatly admired. Afier enduring 
much persecution from the Greek em- 
perors, they emigrated from their native' 
hatd to Europe, and passing through 
Thrace and Bulgaria, they came at length 
to Germany and Italy, and finally pene- 
trated into the south of France, where, 
blending with the faithful disciples of 
Jesus Christ, who were still to be found 
in that country, they were called the 
Albigenses. Ecclesiastical history in- 
forms us that they had a considerable 
number of churches in the valley of the 
Po, and that their doctrines spread in 
all the chief towns of the north of Italy. 
By this means the truth was sustained, 
at least in that portion of the country, 
for a considerable time.* 

" But the floods of error which con- 
tinued to issue forth from Rome aug- 
mented with each passing century, until 
they covered all Christendom, and swept 
away almost every vestige of pure Chris- 
tianity. Absurd and debasing supersti- 
tions prevailed among the ignorant, down- 
trodden masses ; whilst a corrupt and in- 
solent hierarchy, in combination with a 
haughty and t3nrannical aristocracy, lord- 
ed it over them without control. And 
from the end of the twelfth century to the 
beginning of the sixteenth, every thing 
that deserved the name of true Chris- 
tianity was well nigh extinct in the 
world. 

V. LIGHT IN DAEK PLACES. 

" But yet all was not lost. The lamp 
of truth continued to bum in the valleys 
of the Alps; though its flame ofWn 
flickered in the socket, and seemed as 
if it must expire. Nor were the Wal- 
denses quite idone. There were, in the 
mountains of Bohemia and Moravia, 
those who sympathized with them, and 

* For an interesting hiitory and able vin- 
dication of the Paolicians and their doctrines, 
the reader is referred to the admirable work 
of Mr. Faber, already mentioned. 



nobly contended for the same glorious 
faith.* 

^ And when the time of the Reforma- 
tion drew on, God raised up in various 
countries, meu whom He called to pre- 
pare the way for that wonderful move* 
ment, which was to shake all Christen- 
dom to its centre, and break down a 
portion of the walls of the Romish Ba. 
bylon.t And as the truth had been 
overcome by a Succession of Error y so 
Error was now to be overcome by a 
Succession of Druth. Thus, as from 
the earliest dawn, *<the light shineth 
more and more unto the perfect dayC*' 
so did the truth gain upon error, extend 
her conquests, enlarge her dominion, 
and re-estaUish her throne in the worlds 
never again to be overthrown, till time 
shall be no more. 

** Whilst England and Germany fur- 
nished champions for the truth in the 

* The reader will find an interesting ac- 
coant of the forerunners of the Refornuition 
in the ezceHent work of Mr. De Bono^hose, 
entitled: The Reformtrs brfore tU Rtformatum. 

t There is indubitable evidence that there 
were many affiliated little societies of Wal- 
denses, or of people who held the same faith 
dispersed throughout Italy, and maintaining 
intimate intercourse with their brethren in 
the valleys in Piedmont and Dauphiny, and 
through them, with brethren of the same com- 
munion in Bohemia and Poland, during the 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries. Abundant proof 
of this is to be- found in Allix's Churdtta of 
PUdmontf Leger's Histoire dea Egiisu Evan.' 
^eliquu; the Annalt of Rainald^ Matthew 
Paris' History f and other works which treat 
of this subject. They had such societies in 
the beginning of the 13th century in Rome 
itself, a fact which led Gregory lA. to issue 
a famous bull against thera, ordaining their 
destruction not only there but wherever they 
might be found. Such societies existed both 
in that century and the following one, in all 
the chief places in the valley of the Po, such 
as Como, Milan,Cremona and in the territories 
of Venice. They had houses in Genoa and 
Florence. They sent young men to the uni- 
versity of Paris even, in order that they might 
be so trained as to be equal to their opponents 
in dialectics. About the year 1370, a colony 
of Waldenses, or Vaudois, emigrated from the 
valley of Pragela in Piedmont, to Calabria, 
in the south part of Italy, where their descen-« 
dants joined from tinte to time by new acces- 
sions, maintained the pure gospel down till the 
opening scenes of the reformation, when they 
were cruelly extirpated by persecution. A 
history of this colony and an account of its 
deituiotion will be found in that portion of 
this book which treats of the Waldenses. 
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dark ages which preceded the glorious 
morning of the reformation, Italy too 
furnished more tlian one man who had 
the courage to lift up his voice against 
the usurpations of the clergy and the 
corruptions of the papacy. We will 
say a few words respecting two of these 
men, who not only defended the cause 
of truth and justice, hut also suffered for 
that defence. 

VI. ARNALDO DA BRESCIA. 

«' In the former part of the twelfth cen- 
tury arose Amaldo da Brescia, a man of 
great learning and courage, and a disci- 
ple of the famous Abelard. He publicly 
maintained that the incomes of the popes, 
bishops, parish clergy, and monastic es- 
tablishments ought to be surrendered to 
the civil authorities of each state, and 
that nothing should be left to the minis- 
ters of religion, whatever their rank or 
position, but a spiritual authority, and a 
support drawn from the tithes and volun- 
tary confributions of the people. 

" These doctrines, so odious to the en- 
tire hierarchy of Rome, Amaldo main- 
tained with much spirit at Brescia, his 
native city, where he had many adhe- 
rents. But in the year 11 39 a council 
was held at Rome (called the second 
Lateran Council) which was attended 
by the bishop of Brescia and seveAl ab- 
bots of his diocess. . At this council the 
doctrines of Amaldo, who was absent, 
and of course unheard, were condemned, 
and he was forbidden to preach them. 
Soon afterwards his partisans at Brescia 
were excommunicated and driven out of 
the; city. 

" Amaldo took refuge in France, with 
his friend and master Abelard, who 
chose him as his supporter in the famous 
council of Sens, where he defended his 
opinions against the bishop of Chartre^ 
and the celebrated Bernard, abbot of 
Clairvaux. Driven from France by the 
hatred of Bernard, Amaldo retired to 
Zurich, in Switzerland, where he re- 
mded in security until 1145, zealously 
preaching doctrines which had been con- 
ilemned at Rome. In that year he re- 
paired to Rome and during the pontifi- 
cates of Eugene III. and Anastasius IV. 
he did all that was in his power to revive 



the spirit of the degenerate Romans, and 
to excite them to resist both the pope and 
the emperor of Germany, and vindicate 
their liberties. At his suggestion, the 
form of the ancient Roman common- 
wealth was restored with its consuls, 
senate, equestrian order, and the tribunes 
of the people. But it was all in vain. 
The Romans were no longer fit for free- 
dom ; but, like the Cappadocians of old, 
when offered this boon they preferred 
the chains which they had so long been 
accustomed to wear. 

VII. ADRIAN IV. *AND ARNALDO. 

Anastasius IV. was succeeded in St. 
Peter's chair in 1154, by Adrian IV.; 
a man of litde learning, but much ambi- 
tion and great decision of character. 
Possessed of lofty ideas, and courage to 
carry his plans into effect, he advanced 
his notions of papal prerogative and su- 
premacy to a further point than any of 
his predecessors, save Gregory VII., the 
famous Hildebrand. 

"The original name of Adrian IV. 
was Nichola^ Breakspere, an English- 
man, the only one of his nation that has 
ever had the honor of occupying the 
See of the Fisherman. Between such 
opinions as he entertained, and those of 
Amaldo, there could be no congeniality. 
And though his reign, as king of the Ro- 
mans and high priest of the universal 
church, was no longer than five years, 
it was long enough to effect the min of 
A rnaldo. Frederic Barbarossa, recently 
elected emperor of Germany, entereid 
Italy with a laige army, soon after 
Adrian's accession to the pontifical 
throne, intending to enforce his imperial 
authority over the republics of that coun- 
try, who had for some time been dis- 
posed to be unruly, and who at best 
rendered him only a nominal and not 
very gracious allegiance. He inarched 
towards Rome, for the double purpose 
of settling his difficulties with its inha- 
bitants and with the pope, and of being 
crowned by the latter, Affairs were in a 
complicated state in that city. The pope 
was at war with its inhabitants, whom 
he had in fact excommunicated in mass, 
and pronounced a "heavenly curse" 
upon the "eternal city,'* and deprived 
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them of divine senrice during the Easter 
holidays. He was at war too with the 
Norman sorereigns of Naples and Sicily. 
On the other hand, there were the old, 
unadjusted, and long-resisted claims of 
the holy see upon the empire. But 
Adrian and Bartwossa soon found that 
the line in which their respective in- 
terests coincided was longer than that of 
their differences ; and they united against 
the Romans and the Neapolitans. The 
immediate consequence of this coalition, 
was the dispersion, to the winds, of the 
new commonwealth of Rome, and the 
death of Amaldo. The patriot and re- 
former, whose misfortune it was to he 
" bom out of due time," was ofiered as 
"sacrifice of peace offering,'* by the 
emperor and the pope. He was cru- 
cified; his body was burned; and his 
ashes were thrown into the Tiber, in order 
that his followers might have no memo- 
rial or relic of their leader. And though 
the *' Arnoldists,*' as his partisans were 
for a long time called, were not annihi- 
lated by his death, yet they gradually 
sunk in the struggle with the over- 
whelming power of the pope and his 
cohorts of bishops, abbots and monks, 
and at length disappeared as completely 
from the earth as did the ashes of their 
leader. 
'•We know little of this Amaldo 



from any contemporaneous source, but 
from the pages of Roman catholic 
writers, who were not likely to do him 
justice. But by their own showing, it 
is manifest that he contended for truth 
and justice. OntKof them, Tritemius, 
makes Amaldo to preach to the pope 
and cardinals in the following terms: 
' I call heaven and earth to witness that 
I have announced to you those things 
which the Lord has commanded. But 
ye despise both me and your Creator. 
Nor is it wonderful, that ye are about 
to put me, a sinful man, to death for 
preaching to you the troth, since if even 
Saint Peter was to arise from the dead 
this day, and were to reprove your many 
vices, ye would by no means spare 
him.'* Who can be at a loss, after 
reading this, either as to the probable 
doctrines and character of Amaldo, or the 
reasons which induced the Roman hie- 
rarchy to condemn those doctrines, and 
to put to death ^e man who held them !'* 

• Ego tettem invoco ocBlnm et terrain, 
qood annunoiaveram vobia ea qos mihi Do- 
minaa pneoepit: vos antem teronitif me et 
Creatorem yestrum. Nee miroin si me ho- 
minem peccatorem vobia veritatem annun- 
ciatem roorti traditari estia, com etiam si S. 
Petrol bodie resargeret et vitia yeitra, qi]» 
nirois moltiplicata aunt, reprebeoderet, ei 
minime parceretis.*' Tritemius; as quoted 
in tbe North British Review, No. II., p. 468. 



THE DOCTRINE OF INFALLIBILITY. 
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The infallibility of the church, like the 
supremacy of the pope, presents an in- 
viting theme to the votary of papal su- 
perstition. A genuine son of Roman- 
ism expatiates on this topic with great 
pride and volubility. But the boasted 
unity of pretended Catholicism has on 
this, as on every other question, diverged 
into a heterogeneous medley of jarring 
opinions and contending sys.tems. The 
^lest advocates of inMlibility cannot 
tell in whom this prerogative is placed. 
Its seat, in consequence, has, even among 



its friends, become the subject of tedious 
as well as useless discussion. 

All indeed seem to agree in ascribing 
infallibility to the church. But this 
agreement in word is no proof of unity 
in opinion. Its advocates differ in the 
interpretation of the term ; and apply to 
the expression no less than four diflTerent 
significations. Four conflicting Actions, 
in consequence, exist on this subject in 
the Romish communion. One party 
place infallibility in the church virtud, or 
the Roman pontiflT. A second factioQ 
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8eat inembility in the church represen- 
tative or a general council. A third 
class ascribe this prerogatire to a nnion 
of the church virtual and representative, 
or, in other terms, to a general council 
headed by the Roman pontiff. A fourtli 
division, rejecting the other systems, per- 
sist in attributing exemption from error 
only to the church collective or dispersed, 
embracing the whole body of professors, 
clergy and laity. 

One party place infallibility in the 
church virtual or Roman pontiff.* This 
may be called the Italian system. The 
Italian clergy, i^aoed under the influence 
of the pope, concur with abject submis- 
sion in this opinion. These receive the 
official definitions of the supreme hie- 
rarch on faith and morals as the Divine 
oracles of infallibility. 

This system, in all its absurdity, has 
been patronized by theologians, popes, 
and councils. Many. Romish doctors 
have entertained this opinion, such as 
Baronius, Bellarmine, Binius, Carranza, 
Pighius, Turreorema, Canus, Pole, Du- 
val, Lainez, Aquinas, Cajetan, Pole, 
Fabulottus, and Palavicino. Several 
pontiffs, as might be expected, have been 
found in the same ranks ; spch as Pascal, 
Pius, Leo, Pelagius, Boniface, and Gre- 
gory .t These, and many others who 
have joined the same standard, form a 
numerous and influential faction in the 
bosom of the papacy. Bellarmine, Du- 
val, and Arsdekin indeed have repre- 
sented this as the common sentiment 
entertained by all popish theologians of 
distinction.^ 

This system seems also to have been 
embraced by the councils of Florence, 
Lateran, and Trent. These conventions 
conferred on Ihe pontiff an authority 
above all councils. The pontifical there- 
fore is superior to synodal authority, 
and, according to the Florentine and La- 
teran decisions, must possess infallibility. 
The Lateran synod, besides, renewed 
and approved the bull of Boniface the 
Eighth, which declared subjection to the 

• Gretaer, c. 10; Herv. c XXIII. JacobaUos, 
I.p.6a 

f Bell. IV. 2; FtbuLcS; Caron,e.l8; Da 
Pin, 336; Labb.l8; 14^, Maimbonrg, 56. 
t Arfdekin,L1ia 



Roman pontiff necessary to all for sal- 
vation. • The pop^,' said Cardillus in 
the coundl of Trent, without contradic- 
tion, * is so supplied with the aid and 
light of the Holy Spirit, that he cannot 
err to a degree of scandal, in defining 
faith or enacting general laws.'* These 
councils were general, and accounted a 
representation of the whole church. The 
belief of pontifical exemption from error, 
therefore, was not confined to a mere 
party, but extended to the whole com-, 
munion. 

The infallibility of the Roman pontiff, 
m^tained in this manner by theolo- 
gians, popes, and councils, has also been 
rejected by sipilar authority. Doctors, 
pontiffs, 83mods, and indeed all antiquity, 
nave denied the inerrability of his Ro- 
man holiness. The absurdity has been 
disclaimed by Gerson, Launoy, Almain, 
Richerius, AUiaco, Victoria, Tostatus, 
Lyra, Alphonsus, Marca, Du Pin, Bos- 
suet, and many other Romish divines. 
Many popes also have disowned this 
prerogative, such as Damasus, Celestin, 
Pius, Gelasius, Innocent, Eugenius, 
Adrian, and Paul.t The French like- 
wise explode this claim. These supers 
human pretensions have been also re- 
jected by the councils of Pisa, Constance, 
and Basil. 

The assertors of pontifical infallibility, 
outraging common sense and varying 
from others, have, also, on this subject, 
differed among themselves. Few, in- 
deed, have had the effrontery to repre- 
sent even the pope as unerring in all his 
decisions. His holiness, according to 
Bellarmine and Dens, may, in a personal 
and private capacity, be subject to mis- 
take, and, according to Costerus, be 
guilty of heresy and infidelity. The 
Transalpines accordingly, have disagreed 
among themselves on the object, form, 
and certainty of infallibility. 

The object of infallibility has been 
one topic of disputation among the par- 
tisans of the Italian school. These con- 

• Arsdekin, 1, 114, 118; Da Pin, 3, 148; 
Crabb, 3, 697; Ubb. 19,968; CardiU. in Labb. 
20,1177. 

f Adrian, 6; De Min. Art. 3; Maimboorf , 
138; Paul, 4 in Maim. 139; Da Pin, 364; Ca- 
ron, c. 18; Launoy, 1, 145 ; Dena, 1. 6; Plmor- 
mitan,Q.l,N.21,P.140. 
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tend whether this prerogative of his ho- 
liness he restricted to faith or extended 
to fact. The majority seem to confine 
this attribute of the pontiff to faith, and 
admit his liability to error in fact. Bel- 
larmine aiid his partisans seem to limit 
inerrabilily to the former, and leave the 
latter to the contingency of human igno- 
rance and imbecility. One party, how- 
ever, though a smaU one, in the Romish 
communion, would cover even the vary- 
ing form of discipline with the shield of 
infallibility. 

The Jesuits and canonists in general 
would extend infallibility both to ques- 
tions of right and of fact. These pa- 
trons of sycophancy anc^ absurdity, in 
their celebrated thesis of Clermont, ac- 
knowledged an unerring judge of con- 
troversy in both these respects. This 
judge, according to Jesuitical adulation, 
is the pope, who, seeing with the eye of 
the church and enlightened with divine 
illumination, is unerring as the Son of 
God, who imparts the infallibility which 
he possesses.* We tremble while we 
write such shocking blasphemy. John, 
Boniface, and Alexander, monsters of 
iniquity, were, according to this state- 
ment, inspired by God and infallible as 
Emmanuel. Talon, the French advo- 
cate-general, protesting against this in- 
sult, on reason and common sense, stig- 
matized it as impiety and blasphemy. 

This blasphemy, however, was not 
confined to the cringing, unprincipled 
Jesuits. Leo, in the Lateran council in 
the eleventh session, recognised the same 
principle in all its hatefulness and de- 
formity. H e declared his ability to * sup- 
ply the defects both of right and fact, 
from his certain knowledge and from the 
plenitude of his apostolic power.* t The 
declaration was made with the full ap- 
probation of the holy Roman synod, 
which represented the universal church. 
Its belief, therefore, should be an article 
of faith and its rejection a heresy. The 
Jansenists, on this topic, opposed the 
Jesuits, and betrayed, by their disputa- 
tions, the boasted unity of Catholicism. 

'J'he Italian school also vary with re- 

* Caron,63; Walsh, p. 9; Arsdekin, 1, 124; 
Barclaj, 35, c. 4. 

t Ul»b.l9,966. 



spect to the form of Infallibility. This 
party indeed confess the pope's liability 
to error and deception, like other men, 
in a private or personal capacity, and 
limit his infallibility to his ofiScial deci- 
sions, EX CATHEDRA, Or whcu he speaks 
from the chair. But the friends of offi- 
cial infallibility, agreeing in word, have 
disagreed about the interpretation of the 
term. One variety, on this topic, repre- 
sents his holiness, as speaking with offi- 
cial authority when he decides in coun- 
cO. This explanation has been patron- 
ised by Vignerius, Bagot, and Monilian. 
But these, it is plain, betray their own 
cause, by transferring infallibility from 
the pope to his council. A second va- 
riety limit his judicial sentences to the 
determinations which he delivers ac- 
cording to scripture and tradition. This 
interpretation has been countenanced by 
Callot and Turrecrema. But these, like 
the former, miss their aim, and ascribe 
infallibility, not to the pope, but to scrip- 
ture and tradition. The difficulty stHl 
remains, to know when his holiness 
speaks in accordance with these stand- 
ards. A third variety, supported by 
Canus and his partisans, reckon these 
official instructions, such as are uttered 
after mature and diligent examination.* 
But all the wisdom of Canus, and his 
friends, and perhaps a subsidy, would 
be necessary to distinguish between the 
pontiff^ s deliberate and hasty determina- 
tions. 

The fourth and commonest variety, 
on this topic, is that of Bellarmine, Du- 
val, Raynald, Dens, and Cajetan. His 
holiness, according to these doctors, ut- 
ters his oracles ex cathedr&, when, in a 
public capacity, he teaches the whole 
church concerning faith and morality.! 
But a difficulty still remains to determine 
when this is Uie case; and this difficulty 
has divided the advocates of this folly 
into several factions. The pontiff, say 
some, teaches the whole church, when 
he enacts laws : and say others, when 
he issues rescripts. The pontiff, says 
Tannerus and Compton, instructs the 

* Laano7,adMeU?; Da Pin, 340; Maimb. 
55; Launoy, 3,29, 40. 

t Deiw, 1, 159; Du Pin, 341; Launoj, 3, 
24 ; Maimboarg, 56. 
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whole eedesiasttcal community, when 
his bull has, for some time, been affixed 
to Peter's door and the apostolic chan- 
cery. This, which Dupin calls the 
height of folly, is the concentrated spirit 
of sublimated nonsense. Maimbourg 
requires public and solemn prayer, with 
the consultation of many councils and 
universities. 

The certainty or uncertain^ of pon- 
tifical exemption from error has, in the 
Romish communion, been a subject of 
disagreement and disputation* While 
the Ultramontane contends for its truth, 
and the Cisalpine for its falsehood, a 
numerous and influential party maintain 
its utter uncertainty, and represent it as 
a question, not of ^ith, but of opinion. 
The class-book of Maynooth stoutly ad- 
vocates the probability of both systems.* 
The sage writer's penetrating eye could, 
at a glance, discern the probability of 
two contradictory propositions. The 
author must have been a man of genius. 
Anglade, Slevin, and Kenney, at (he 
Maynooth examination, declared, on 
oath, their indecision on this inquiry. 
The learned doctors could not tell whether 
their visible head be the organ of truth 
or the channel of error, even in his offi- 
cial decisions and on points of faith, k, 
communion, which boasts of infallibility, 
cannot determine whether the sovereign 
pontiflf, the plenipotentiary of heaven, 
and * the father and teacher of all Chris- 
tians,' be, even when speaking from the 
chair, the oracle of Catholicism or of 
heresy. 

A second faction seat inerrability in 
the church representative or a general 
council. An ecumenical synod, accord- 
ing to this class, is the sovereign tribunal, 
which all ranks of men, even to the Ro- 
man pontiff himself, are bound to obey. 
An assembly of this kind, guided by the 
Holy Spirit, is superior to Qie pope, and 
supreme judge of controversy. The 
pontiff, in case of disobedience, is sub- 
ject to deposition by the same au&orily .t 

This is the system of the French or 
Cisalpine schooL The Gallican church 

• Aaglade, 160, 181; Slevio, 201, 908; 
Keoney, 37. 

f Du Pin, 3, 963; Qibert, 2, 7; Crabb, 2, 
1018; Caranxa, 56&. 
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has distinguished itself, in every age, by 
its opposition to pontifical usurpation 
and tyranny. The pontiff's authority, 
in consequence, never obtained the same 
prevalence in France as in several other 
nations of Christendom, his infallibility 
is one of those claims which the French 
school never acknowledged. His lia^ 
bility to error, even on questions of faith, 
has accordingly been maintained by the 
ablest French divines, such as Launoy, 
Gerson, Almain, Richerius, Maimbourg, 
Marca, Bossuet, and Du Pin. These 
doctors have been supported by many 
French universities, such as Paris, An- 
glers, Toulouse, and Orleans, which 
have been followed by those of Louvain, 
Herford, Cologne, Cracow, and Vienna. 
Many pontiffs, also, such as Damasus, 
Celestine, Felix, Adrian, Gelasius, Leo, 
Innocent, and Eugenius, admitting their 
own liability to error, have referred in- 
fiaJlibility to a general councO.* 

The general councils of Pisa, Con- 
stance, and Basil, enacted a similar de- 
cision. These proceeded, without any 
ceremony, to the demolition of ponti- 
fical supremacy and inerrability. All 
this is contained in the superiority of a 
council to the pope, as established by 
these synods, as well as by their deposi- 
tion of Benedict, Gr^ory, John, and 
Eugenius. These pontififs, the fathers 
of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, found 
guilty of contumacy, incorrigibility, si- 
mony, perjury, schism, and heresy, and 
founded synodal authority on the ruins 
of papal presumption and despotism r 
The Basilians, in express, terms, de- 
dared the pope's fallibility, and, in many 
instances, his actual heresy. < Some of 
the supreme pontifis,' said these legis- 
lators, 'have fallen into heresy and error. 
The pope may, and often does err. 
History and experience show, that the 
pope, though the head and chief, has 
often been guilty of error.'t These 
quotations are plain and expressive of 
the council's sentiments on the Ro- 
man hierarch^s pretended exemption 

* Aradekin, 1, 117; Dttts. 8, 166; LaiiDoy, 
1, 145; Da PiD> 362, 364; Maimbou^.o. 15; 
Cftron, e. 16. 

« Cral>b, 3, n, 146^ 14& Bin. 8, 22. Ca- 
raBaa»680. Dv Pin, 361, 404. 
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from the common weakness of hu- 
manity. 

The French, in this manner, are op- 
posed to the Italian school. Theologian 
is opposed to theologian, pope to pope, 
university to university, and council to 
council. 'J'he Council of the Lateran, 
in a particular manner, contradicts the 
Council of Basil. Leo, in the former 
assembly, and with its entire approba- 
tion, declared his certain knowledge both 
of right and fact. The latter congress, 
in the plainest language, admitted the 
pope's fallibility and actual heresy.* 

A third class ascribe infallibility to a 
union of the church virtual and re- 
presentative, or to a general council 
headed by the Roman pontiff. These^ 
in general, require pontifical convoca- 
tion, presidency, and confirmation to 
( onfer on a cx>uncil legality and validity, 
A pope or synod, according to this 
iheory, may, when disconnected, fall 
into error; but, when united, become 
unerring. A council, under the direc- 
tion and superintendence of the pontiff, 
is, say these speculators, raised above 
mistake on subjects of faith and mo- 
rality.! 

This class is opposed by both the 
former. The system contradicts the 
assumption of pontifical and synodal 
infallibility and the sentiments of tlie 
French and Italian schools. Its par- 
tisans differ not only from the Cisalpine 
theologians, Launoy, Gerson, Almain, 
Bossuet, and Du Pin, but also from the 
Ultramontane Doctors, Baronius, Bellar- 
mine, Binius, Caranza, and Cajetan; 
and are exposed to the fire of the coun- 
cils of Florence and Lateran, as weD as 
of Pisa, Constance, and Basil. 

This party, varying from the French 
snd Italian schools, vary from their own 
iheory and from the acknowledged facts 
of the general councils. The Romish 
communion admits the authority of se- 
veral synods, undistinguished by ponti. 
fical summons and ratification. The 
fight oriental councils, as Launoy, Du 
Pin, Gibert, and Caron, have clearly 
shown, were summoned sometimes 

•LabK19,l)6a Crabb,3,l48. 
t Maimboorf, c 6. fieU, IV, 2. Caron, c. 
18. Kenney,S)8. 



against the pontifTs will, and always 
without his authority. The pope, in 
the first, second, third, and fifth general 
councils at Niciea, Ephesus, and Con-* 
stantinople, presided neither in person 
nor by representation; while the second 
Ephesian synod, says Mirandula, having 
a lawful call and legantine presence of 
the Roman bishop, prostituted its au- 
thority nevertheless to the subversion 
of the faith. Several general councils 
were not sanctioned, but, on the con- 
trary, resisted by pontifical power. 
This was the case with the third canon 
of the second general council, which de- 
clared the Byzantine next in rank and 
dignity to the Roman see. The twenty- 
eighth canon of the fourth general council 
at Chalcedon, which raised the Con- 
stantinopolitan patriarch to an equality 
with the Roman pontiff, met with simi- 
lar opposition. But the Chalcedonian 
fathers disregarded the Roman bishop*s 
expostulations and hostility. The fiftli 
general council decided against Vigilius, 
and, in addition, complimented his ho- 
liness with an anathema and the impu- 
tation of heresy. The sixth ecumenical 
synod condemned Honorius,and its acts 
were confirmed by the emperor and 
aflerward by Leo. The Basilian as- 
sembly was ridiculed by Leo the tenth, 
and both cursed and confirmed by 
Eugenius. His holiness, of course, 
between malediction and ratification, 
showed ample attention to the fathers of 
Basil. The French clergy reject the 
councils of Lyons, Florence, and the 
Lateran, though sanctioned by Innocent, 
Eugenius, andLeo. The Italian clergy, 
on tlie contrary, and the partisans of 
pontifical sovereignty, have proscribed 
the councils of Pisa, Constance, and 
Basil, though ratified by Alexander, 
Martin and Nicholas. 

A fourth division in the Romish com- 
munion, rejecting the other systems, 
persist in attributing exemption from 
error only to the church collective or 
dispersed, embracing the general body 
of Christian professors. These, dis- 
claiming pontifical and s}niodal infalli- 
bility as well as both united, patronise 
ecclesiastical inerrahility. The partisans 
of this theory, however, are few, com- 
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pared with tlie other factions. The 
system, notwithstanding, can boast of 
several patrons of celebrity, such as Pa- 
normitan, Mirandula, and Alliaco.* Pa- 
normitan, the famous canonist, was one 
of the advocates of this theory. Councils, 
according to this author, may err and 
have erred. The universal church, he 
adds, ♦ comprehends the assembly of all 
the faithful; and this is the church 
which is vested with infallibility.' Mi- 
randula adopted the opinion of Panor- 
mitan. He represents the second coun- 
cil of Ephesus as general and lawful, 
which, nevertheless, • betrayed the faith.* 
AlliacQ*8 statement on this head in the 
council of Constance, is remarkable. 
He observed that * a general council, ac- 
cording to celebrated doctors, may err,' 
not only in fact, but also m right, and, 
what is more, in the faith.' He de- 
livered the statement as the opinion of 
many. The declaration, besides, was 
made in an assembly containing about 
a thousand of the clergy, and consti- 
tuting a representation of the whole 
church, with general approbation and 
consent. 

This party, dissenting frpm pontifical 
and synodal infallibility, diflfer also 
among themselves, and are subdivided 
into two sections. One subdivision 
places illiability to error in the clergy 
dispersed through Christendom. The 
laity, according to this speculation, have 
nothing to do but obey the clergy and 
be safe. The other subdivision reckons 
the laity among the participators of in- 
fallibility. Clergy and laity, according 
to this supposition, form one sacred so- 
ciety, which, though dispersed through 
Christendom, and subject to mistake in 
an individual capacity, is, in a collective 
sense, raised above the possibility of 
error in the faith. 

Such is the diversity of opinions in 
the Romish communion, on a theory, 
which has disgraced man and insulted 
human reason. These observations shall 
now be concluded with a digression on 
the absurdity and on the impossibility 
of this infaliibility. Its absurdity may 

* Paaormitan, a. 1, N. 91, P. 140. Panor- 
mitan de Jud. No. 4. Mirandula. Tli. 4. 
llard.2,20J. Leofant, 1.179: 



be shown from the intellectual weakness 
of man, and the moral deformity which 
has disfigured the Roman pontifls, the 
general councils, and the papal church. 

The intellectual weakness of man 
shows, in the clearest light, the ab- 
surdity of the claim. Human reason, 
weak in its operations and deceived by 
passion, selfishness, ignorance, and pre- 
possession, is open to the inroads of 
error. Facts testify its fallibility. The 
annals of the world proclaim, in loud 
and unequivocal accents, the certainty 
of this humbling truth. The history of 
Romanism, and its diversity of opinions 
notwithstanding its boasted unity, teach 
the same fact. The man who first 
claimed or afterward assumed the su- 
perhuman attribute, must have possessed 
an impregnable eflfrontery. Liability to 
error, indeed, with respect to each in- 
dividual in ordinary situations, is uni- 
versally admitted. But a whole is 
equal to its parts. Fallible individuals, 
therefore, though united in one conven- 
tion or society, can never form an infal- 
lible council or an infallible church. 

The absurdity of this arrogant claim 
may be shown from the moral deformity, 
which, from age to age, has disfigured 
the Roman pontiflfs, the general councils, 
and the papal communion. The moral 
character of the popes proclaims a loud 
negation against their infallibility. Many 
of these hierarchs carried miscreancy to 
an unenvied perfection, and exceUed, in 
this respect, all men recorded in the 
annals of time. A John, a Benedict, 
and an Alexander seem to have been 
born to show how far human nature 
could proceed in degeneracy, and, in 
this department, outshine a Nero, a Do- 
mitian, and a Caligula. Several popes 
in the tenth century owed their dignity 
to Marozia and Theodora, two cele- 
brated courtezans, who raised their gal- 
lants to the pontifical throne, and vested 
them with pontifical infallibility.* Fifty 
of these viceroys of heaven, according^ 
to Genebrard, degenerated, for one hun- 
.drcd and fifty years, from the integrity 
of their ancestors, and were apostatical 
rather than apostolical. Genebrard, Pla- 

♦ Baron. 912, VHT. Spon. 000, I. Oene- 
brard, IV. Giannon, YII. 5. An. EooL 345. 
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tina, Stella, and even Baronins, call 
them monsterst portends, thieves, rob* 
bers, assassins, magicians, murderers, 
barbarians and perjurers. No less than 
seventeen of God's vicars-general were 
guilty of perjury. Papal ambition, usur« 
padon, persecution, domination, excom- 
munication, interdicts, and deposition 
of kings have filled the earth witli war 
and desolation. 

The general councils, like the Roman 
pontiffs, were a stigma on religion and 
man. Many olf these conventions, in 
point of respectability, were inferior to 
a modem cock-fight or bull-baiting. 
Gregory Nazianzen, who is a Roman 
saint, has described these scenes with 
the pencil of truth and with the hand 
of a master. I never, says the Grecian 
bishop, saw a synod which had a happy 
termination. These conventions, in- 
stead of diminishing, uniformly augment 
the evil which they were intended to 
remedy. Passion, jealousy, envy, pre- 
possession, and the ambition of victory, 
prevail and surpass all description. Z^ 
is actuated rather by malignancy to the 
criminal than aversion to the crime. 
He compares the dissension and wrang- 
ling exhibited in the councib, to the 
quarrels of geese and cranes, gabbling 
and contending in confusion, and repre- 
sents such disputation and vain jangling 
as calculated to demoralize the spectator, 
rather than to correct or reform.* This 
portrait, which is taken from life, ex- 
hibits in graphic delineation and in true 
colors, the genuine features of all the 
general, iiifaUible, apostolic, holy Roman 
councils. 

The general synods of Constanti- 
nople, Nicsea, Lyons, Constance, and 
Basil are, in a particular manner, worthy 
of observation. These conventions were 
composed of the lowest rabble, and pa- 
tronised the vilest abominations. The 
Byzantine assembly, which was the 
second general council, has been de- 
scribed by Nazianzen. This conven- 
tion the saint characterizes as ' a cabal 
of wretches fit for the house of correc- 
tion; fellows newly taken from the 
plough, the spade, the oar, and the army.* 

* Gregory, 3, 82. Carm. X. Ep. 56. On 
Fin, I. (>5a 



Sodi is a Roman saint's sketch of a hdy, 
apostolic, unerring council.* 

The second Nicene council approved 
of perjury and fornication. The un- 
erring synod, in loud acclamation, ap- 
proved of a disgusting and filthy tale, 
taken from * the Spiritual Meadow,' and 
sanctioning these sins. A monk, ac- 
cording to the story, had been haunted 
with the spirit of fornication from early 
life till hoary age. The lascivious pro- 
pensity, which is all that could be meant 
by the demon of sensuality, had seized 
the solitary in the fervor of youth, and 
continued its temptations even in the de- 
cline of years. One dajc, when the 
spirit, or more pit>bab]y the flesh, had 
made an extraordinary attack on the an- 
choret, he begged the foul fiend to de- 
part, as he if as now arrived at the years 
of longevity, when such allurements, 
through attendant debility, should cease. 
The devil, appearing in his proper forrn^ 
promised a cessation of arms, if the her- 
mit would swear to tell no person what 
he was going to say.t The monk, 
without hesitation, obeyed the devil, and 
bound himself by oath to secrecy. The 
devil administered and the monk swore. 
He swore by the Most High never to 
divulge what Belial would tell. The 
solitary, it appears, was sufficiently com- 
plaisant with Beelzebub, who, in return, 
promised to withdraw his temptations, 
if the monk would quit worshipping a 
statue of Lady Mary carrying her son 
in her arms. 

The tempted, it seems, did not reject 
the temptation with becoming resolution. 
He requested time for consideration; 
and next day, notwithstanding his oath, 
discovered all to the abbot Theodorus, 
who lived in Pharan. The holy abbot 
indeed called the oath a delusion; but 
notwithstanding his sanctity, approved 
of the confession, and, in consequence, 
of the perjury. The devil, perhaps, in 
the popish divinity, is a heretic, which 
would warrant the violation of faith 
with his infernal majesty. The abbot's 
approbation, however, some may think, 
was a sufficient stretch of politeness in 

• Oreg. Quer. Bp. Labb. 2, 1158. Du Pin» 
1. 259. 
Crabb,8,520. Bin. 5, 642. 
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the holy Theodoras, and not very flat- 
tering to veracity. The following is as 
little flattering to chastity. ' Yon should 
rather visit all the brothels in the city,* 
fiaid the holy abbot to the holy monk, 
*than omit worshipping Immanuel and 
his mother in their images.'* Theodoras 
was an excellent casuist, and knew how 
to solve a case of conscience. Satan 
aHerward appeared to the monk, accused 
him of perjury, and pronounced his 
doom at the day of judgment. The 
devil seems to have felt a greater horror 
of perjury than the monk; and preached 
better morality than Theodoras or the 
holy general council. The anchoret, in 
his reply to the fiend, admitted that he 
had perjured himself; but declared that 
he had not abjured his God. 

Such is the tale, as related in the 
«acred synod, from * the Spiritual Mea- 
dow.' The holy fathers, with unani- 
mous consent, approved; and by their 
approbation, showed the refinement of 
their taste, and sanctioned perjury and 
debauchery. John, the oriental vicar, 
declared perjury better than the destrac- 
tion of images. John must have been 
an excellent moral philosopher and 
Christian divine, and a worthy member 
of an unerring council. The monk's 
oatii, however, did not imply the alter- 
native of forswearing himself or re- 
nouncing image worship. He might 
have kept the solemn obligation and, at 
the same time, enjoyed his orthodox 
idolatry. He was only sworn to se- 
crecy with respect to the dempn's com- 
munication. The engagement was so- 
lemn. The oflicer indeed, who ad- 
ministered the oath, was the devil. But 
the solitary swore by the Highest ; and 
the validity of an oath, all agree, arises 
not from the administrator, but from the 
deity in whose name it is taken. His dis- 
covery to Theodoras, therefore, though 
applauded by the infallible synod, was 
a' flagrant violation of the ninth precept 
of the moral law. 

The approval of debauchery was, m 
this case, accompanied with that of 
perjury. Theodoras' sermon, recom- 
mended by the sacred synod, encou- 
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raged the monk, rather than dismiss his 
idol, which in all probability was a 
parcel of fusty baggage, to launch into 
the troubled waters of prostitution, and, 
with crowded canvass and swelling sail, 
to sweep the wide ocean of licentious- 
ness. The picture of sensuality, pre- 
sented in the abbot's holy advice, seems 
to have tickled the fancy and feeling of 
the holy fathers, who appear to have 
been actuated by the same spirit in the 
councO as the monk in the cell. The 
old sensualists gloated over the scene of 
voluptuousness, which the Theodorian 
theology had presented to the view. 
The aged libertines, enamored of the 
tale, caused it to be repeated in the fifth 
session, for the laudable purpose of once 
more glutting their libidinous appetite, 
and prompting their imagination with its 
filthiness. 

The Caroline books, the production 
of the French king and prelacy, depre- 
cated the story as an unprecedented ab- 
surdity and a pestilential evil. Du Pin, 
actuated with the sentiments of a man 
and a Christian, condemns the synod, 
deprecates the whole transaction, and 
even refuses to translate the abbot of 
Pharan*s holy homily. The infallible 
council sanctioned a breach of the 
seventh commandment, at least in com- 
parison with the abandonment of em- 
blematic adoration. The Nicaeans, never- 
theless, boasted of their inspiration. The 
sacred synod, amid all its atrocity, pre- 
tended to the immediate influence of 
Heaven. The divine aflllatus, forsooth, 
passed through these sinks of pollution, 
and made tl^ consecrated raflians the 
channels of supernatural communications 
to man. The source of their inspiration, 
if the holy fathers felt such an impulse, 
is easy to tell. The spirit which in- 
fluenced the secluded monk seems to 
have been busy with the worthy bishops, 
and to have stimulated their imaginations 
to the enjoyment of the dirty story, ano 
the approbation of its foul criminadity. 

The holy infallible council of Lyons 
has been delineated in a portrait taken 
from life, by Matthew Paris, a cotem- 
porary historian. Pope Innocent, re- 
tiring from the general couneil of Lyons 
in which he had presided, cardinal Hugo 
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made a farewell speech for his holiness 
and the whole court to the citizens, who 
had assembled on the occasion to witness 
his infallibility's departure* ^Frieods/ 
said the orator, *we have effected a 
work of great utility and diarity, in this 
city. When we came to Lyons we 
found three or four brothels in it, and we 
have left at our departure only one* But 
this extends, without interruption, from 
the eastern to the western gate (^ the 
city.'* The clergy, who should be pat- 
terns of purity, seem on this occasion, 
when attending an unerring council, to 
have been the agents of demoralization 
through the city in which they assembled. 
The cardinal, speaking in the name of 
his holiness, gloried in his shame, and 
talked of the abomination of himself and 
his companions in a strain of raiQery 
and unblushing effrontery. 

The Constantine council was charac- 
terized by Baptiza, one of its own mem- 
bers. His portrait is frightful. 'The 
deigy,* he declared, *were neariy all 
unoter the power of the devil, and mocked 
all religion by external devotion and 
pharisean hypocrisy. The prelacy, ac- 
tuated only by maliee, iniquity, pride, 
vanity, ignorance, lasciviousness, avarice, 
pomp, simony, and dissimulation, had ex- 
terminated Catholicism and extinguished 
piety. 't 

The character of the holy bishops, 
indeed, appeared from their company. 
More Aan seven hundred public women, 
acc(H*dingto Dachery's account, attended 
the sacred synod. The Vienna manu- 
script reckons the number of these fe- 
male attendants, whom it calls vagrant 
prostitutes, at IdOO.:): This was a fair 
supply for the thousand holy fathers who 
constituted the Constantian assembly. 
* These courtezans,' says Bmys, * were, 
in appearance, intended to exercise the 
chastity of the cleigy.' Their company, 
no doubt, contributed to the entertain- 
ment of the learned divines, and intro- 
duced great variety into their amuse- 
ments. 

The council of Basil taught the theory 
of j(itthiness, as that of Constance had 

•M.Ptri8,792. 

t BftfHizo, in Lenfan. 2, 95. 

tBniy.4,39. Ubb. 16, 1435, 1436. 



exhibited die practice. Carlerius, the 
champion of Catholicism in the Ba- 
silian assembly against Nicholas the 
Bohemian heretic, advocated the pro- 
priety of tcribrating stews in a city.* 
This hopeful and hAj thesis the hero of 
the faith supported by the authority of 
the sainted Augustine and Aquinas. 
* Remove prostitutes,' says Augustine, 
as cited by Carlerius, <and you will 
disturb all things with licentiousness.* 
« Human government,' says Aquinat» 
quoted by the same orator, * should imi- 
tate the divine. But God, according to 
the saint, permits some- evils in the uni- 
verse, and therefore, so should man.'t 
His saintship's logic is nearly as good 
as his morality. < Simple fornication, 
therefore,' concludes Cailerius, < is to be 
permitted to avoid a greater evil.' 

This severe moralist, however, would 
exclude these courtezans from the in- 
terior of the city, and confine them to 
the suburbs, to serve as sewers to carry 
away the filth* He would'even, in his 
rigor, forbid these professional ladies the 
use of robes, ornaments, silver, gold, 
jewels, fringes, laces, flounces, and fiir- 
bdows. This useful and pure specula- 
tion, the sacred synod heard with silent 
approbation. The holy fathers, in their 
superior sense and sanctity, could easily 
perceive the utility and reasonableness 
of the scheme, and could not, in polite- 
ness, object to the arguments which 
their champion wielded with such tri- 
umphant effect against the advocate of 
heresy. 

The councils of Nicea, Vienna,, and 
the Lateran, patronised the hateful and 
degrading doctrine of materialism. An- 
gels and souls, the Nicseans represented 
as corporeal. The angels of heaven and 
the souls of men, if the Nicsean doctors 
are to be credited, possess bodies, though 
of a refined, thin, subtile, and attenuated 
description. These angelical and niental 
forms^ the learned metaphysicians ad* 
mitted, were composed of a substance 
less gross indeed than the human flesh 
or nerve, and less firm than the human 
bone or sinew ; but nevertheless materiaU 



* Caniflios, 4, 457. 
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tangible, and visiUe. The council of 
Vienna improved on that of Nic»a. 
The holy infallible fathers of Vienna de- 
clared the soul not only of the same sub- 
stance, but also essentially and in itself 
of the true and perfect form of the body. 
The rational and intellectual mind, there- 
fore, in this system, possesses a material 
and corporeal shape, and has circumfe- 
rence, diameter, length, breadth, and 
thickness. This definition the sacred 
synod issued, to teach all men the true 
faith. This doctrine, according to the 
same authority, is Catholicism, and the 
contrary is heresy. The Lateran coun- 
cil, in its eighth session, followed the 
Viennese definition, and decreed that the 
human spirit, truly, essentially, and in 
itself, exists in the form of the human 
frame.* Three holy universal councils, 
in this manner, patronised the material- 
bm which was aAerward obtruded on the 
world by a Priestley, a Voltaire, and a 
Hume. 

The Romish church was as demo- 
ralized as the Roman pontifis or the 
ffeneraJ councils. During the six hun- 
dred years that preceded the reformation, 
the papal communion, clergy and laity, 
were, in the account of their own histo- 
rians, sunk into the lowest depths of 
vice and abomination. A rapid view 
of this period, from the tenth to the six- 
teenth century, sketched by the warm- 
est partisans of the papacy, will show 
the truth and justice of this imputation. 

The tenth century has been portrayed 
by the pencil of Sabellicus, Stella, Baro- 
nius, Giannone, and Du Pin. Stupor 
and forgetfulness of morals invaded the 
minds of men. All virtue fied from the 
pontiff and the people. This whole 
period was characterized by obduracy 
and an inundation of overflowing wicked- 
ness. The Romish church was filthy 
and deformed, and tlie abomination of 
desolation was erected in the temple of 
God. Holiness had escaped from the 
world, and God seemed to have forgotten 
his church, which was overwhelmed ip 
a chaos of impiety .t 

* Caranza,478; Labb.8,1446; Caranza,500; 
Dq Pin, 2, 645; Caranza,604i Labb. 19, »li2; 
Bin. H, 928. 

t Sabellicuf, 11.; Spon. 906, m.; Baron. 



The eleventh century has been de** 
scribed by Gulielmus, Paris, Spondaous^ 
and Baronius. Gulielmus portrays the 
scene in dark and firightAil colour0. 

* Faith was not found on earth. All 
flesh had corrupted their way. Justice, 
equity, virtue, sobriety, and the fear of 
God perished, and were succeeded by 
violence, fraud, stratagem, makyolence, 
circumvention, luxury, drunkenness, and 
debauchery^ All kinds of abominatioii 
and incest were committed withoutshame 
or punishment' The colours used by 
Paris are equally black and shocking. 
'The nobility,' says the English his- 
torian, * were the slaves of gluttony and 
sensuality. All, in common, passed their 
days and nights in protracted drunken- 
ness. Men provoked surfeit by vora- 
ciousness, and vomit by ebriety.' The 
outlines of Spondanus and Baronius cor- 
respond with those of Gulielmus and 
Paris. * Piety and holiness,' these his- 
torians confess, * had fied from the earth, 
whilst irregularity and iniquity among 
all, and, in an especial manner, among 
the clergy, every where reigned. The 
sacraments, in many parts of Christen- 
dom, ceased to be dispensed. The few 
men of piety, from the prospect of atro- 
city, thought that the reign of Antichrist 
had commenced, and that the world was 
hastening to its end.'* 

The twelfth and thirteenth ages were 
similar in their morals, and have been 
described by Morlaix, Honorius, and 
Bernard. According to the two former, 

* Piety and religion seemed to bid adieu 
to man ; and for these were substituted 
treachery, fraud,impurity,rapine, sehism, 
quarrels, war, and assassination. The 
throne of the beast seemed to be fixed 
among the clergy, who neglected God, 
stained the prieslhood with impurity, 
demoralized the people with thdr h3rpo» 
crisy, denied the Lord by their works, 
and rejected the revelation which God 
gave for the salvation of man.'t 

But Bernard's sketch of this period is 

900, 1.; Giannon, VII. 6; Dnpin, 2, 156; 
Bruj. 2, 31& 

* Bell, Sacr. 1, 8; Paris, 5, 1001; 8pon. 
1001. U.; Bray.2,3J6. 

t Morlaix, in Bray. 2, 647; Honor, in Bruy. 
2, 547. 
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the fullest and most hideous. The saint, 
addressing the clergy, and witnessing 
what he saw, loads the canvass with the 
darkest colours. * The clergy,' said the 
monk of Ciairvaux, < are caUed pastors, 
but in reality are plunderers, who, un- 
satisfied with the fleece, thirst for the 
blood of the flock ; and merit the appel- 
lation not of shepherds but of traitors, 
who do not feed but slay and devour 
the sheep. The Saviour's reproach, 
scourges, nails, spear, and cross, all these, 
his ministers, who serve Antichrist, melt 
in the furnace of covetousness and ex* 
pend on the acquisition of filthy gain, 
difiering from Judas only in the magni- 
tude of the sum for which they sell their 
Master. The degenerate ecclesiastics, 
prompted by avarice, dare, for gain, even 
to barter assassination, adultery, incest, 
fornication, sacrilege, and perj ury . Their 
extortions, they lavish on pomp and folly. 
These patrons of humility appear at 
home amid royal furniture, and exhibit 
abroad in meretricious finery and thea- 
trical dress. Sumptuous food, splendid 
cups, overflowing cellars, drunken ban- 
quets, accompanied with the lyre and 
the violin, are the means by which these 
ministers of the cross evince their self- 
denial and indifierence to the world.'* 

Bernard's picture of the priesthood is 
certainly not complimentary; and his 
character of the laity is of the same un- 
flattering description. According to this 
saint, < the putrid contagion had, in his 
day, crept Uirough the whole body of 
the church, and £e malady was inward 
and could not be healed. The actions 
of the prelacy in secret were loo gross 
for expression,' and the saint, therefore, 
le(^ the midnight miscreancy in its native 
and congenial darkness.! 

The moral traits of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries have been delineated 
by the bold but faithful pens of Alliaco, 
Petrarch, Mariana, iEgidius, Mirandula, 
and Fordun4 AUiaco's description is 
very striking and significant. ♦The 
church,' said the cardinal, ♦ is come to 
such a state, that it is worthy of being 
governed only by reprobates.' Petrarch, 



» Bernard, 1725—1728. 
f Bernard, 1728. 
t Lenfan.2,276} Petrarcba, in Bruy. 
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without any hesitation, calls Rome, 
« Babylon, the Great Whore, the school 
of error, and the temple of heresy.' The 
court of Avignon, he pronounced * the 
sink and sewer of all vice, and the house 
of hardship and misery;* while he la- 
mented, fti general, ♦ the dereliction of all 
piety, charity, faith, shame, sanctity, in- 
tegrity, justice, honesty, candour, huma- 
nity, and fear of God.' 

Every enormity, according to Ma- 
riana, 'had passed into a custom and 
law, and was committed without fear. 
Shame and modesty were banished, 
while, by a monstrous irregularity, the 
most dreadfiil outrages, perfidy, and trea- 
son were better recompensed than the 
brightest virtue. The wickedness of the 
pontifl* descended to the people.'* 

The account of JBgidius is equally 
striking. ♦ Licentiousness reigned. All 
kinds of atrocity, like an impetuous tor- 
rent, inundated the church, and, likea 
pestilence, infected nearly all its mem- 
bers. Irregularity, ignorance, ambition* 
unchastity, libertinism, and impurity tri- 
umphed; while the plains of Italy were 
drenched in blood and strewed with the 
dead. Violence, rapine, adultery, in- 
cest, and all the pestilence of villany, 
confounded aU dungs sacred and pro- 
fane.'t 

Mirandula's picture, to the following 
effect, is equally hideous. ' Men aban- 
doned religion, shame, modesty, and 
justice. Piety degenerated into super- 
stition. All ranks sinned with open ef- 
frontery. Virtue was often accounted 
vice, and vice honored for virtue. The 
sacred temples were governed by pimps 
and Ganymedes, stained with the sin of 
Sodom. Parents encouraged their sons 
in the vile pollution. The retreats, for- 
merly sacred to unspotted virgins, were 
converted into brothels, and the haunts 
of obscenity and abomination. Money, 
intended for sacred purposes, was la- 
vished on the filthiest pleasures, while 
the perpetrators of the defilement, instead 
of being ashamed, gloried in the profa^ 
nation.' Fordun, m his sketch of the 
fourteenth century, has loaded the can- 

« Marian. 5, 718. 
f Labb. 19, 670; Bruy. 4, 305; Mariana, 5, 
770. 
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▼888 with the same dark colors.* Infe- 
riors, say the historians, * devoted them- 
selves to malediction and perjury, to 
rioting and drunkenness, to fornication 
and adultery, and to other shocking 
crimes. Superiors studied, night and 
day, to oppress their underlings in every 
possible manner, to seize their posses- 
sions, and to devise new imposts and 
exactions.' 

The sixteenth century has been de- 
picted by Antonius. He addressed the 
fathers and senators assembled at Trent, 
while he delineated, in such black co- 
lours, the hideous portrait of the passing 
day. The orator, on the occasion, state(^ 
while he lamented, the general * depra- 
vation of manners, &e turpitude of vice, 
the contempt of the sacraments, the so- 
licitude of earthly things, and the forget- 
fulness of celestial good and of all Chris- 
tian piety. ^ Each succeeding day wit- 
nessed a deterioration in devotion, dirine 
grace. Christian virtue, and other spiritual 
attainments. No age had ever seen more 
tribunals and less justice ; more senators 
and less care of the commonwealth; 
more indigence and less charity; or 
greater charity and fewer alms. This 
n^lect of justice and alms was attended 
with public adultery, rape, rapine, exac- 
tion, taxation, oppression, drunkenness, 
gluttony, pomp of dress, superfluity of 
expense, contamination of luxury, and 
effusion of Christian blood. Women 
displayed lasciviousness and effrontery; 
youth, disorder and insubordination; and 
age, impiety, and folly: while never had 
there, in aU ranks, appeared less honor, 
virtue, modesty, and fear of God, or more 
licentiousness, abuse, and exorbitance of 
sensuality. The pastor was without 
vigilance, the preacher without works, 
the law without subjection, the people 
without obedience, the monk without 
devotion, the rich without humility, the 
female without compassion, the young 
without discipline, and every Chnstian 
without religion. The wicked were 
exalted and the good depressed. Virtue 
was despised, and vice, in its stead, 
reigned in the world. Usury, fraud, 
adultery, fornication, enmity, revenge, 

♦ Mirandula, in Rorco. 6, 68; Mirand. ia 
Bruj. 4, 397; Fordan, XIV. 39. 



and blasphemy enjoyed distittction; 
while worldly and perverse men, being 
encouraged and congratulated in their 
wickedness, boasted of their viUany.* 

The conclusion from these statements, 
has been drawn by Gerson, Mandruccio, 
Cervino, Pole, and Monte. Gerson, in 
the council of Constance, represented, 
< as ridiculous, the pretensions of a roan 
to bind and loose in heaven and in earth, 
who is guilty of simony, falsehood, ex- 
action, pride, and fornication,' and, in 
one word, worse than a demon. A 
person of such a character, according to 
this authority, is unfit to exercise disci- 
pline : and much less therefore entitled 
to the attribute of infallibili^. 'The 
Holy Spirit,' said cardinal Mandmccio 
in the council of Trent, * will not dwell 
in men who are vessels of impurity ; and 
from such, therefore, no right judgment 
can be expected on questions of faith.' 
His speech, which was premeditated, 
met with no opposition from any in the 
assembly. Cervino, Pole, and Monte, 
presiding in the same synod with legan* 
tine authority, declared that the clecgyt 
if diey persevered in sin, *• would in vain 
call on the Holy Sphrit.'! The idea, 
indeed, that such popes, councils, or 
church should be influenced by the Spi- 
rit of God, and exempted by this means 
from error, is an outrageous insult on all 
common sense. 

No valid reason could be given why 
God, in his goodness to man, should con- 
fer doctrinal and withhold moral infalli* 
bility. Impeccability in duty is as va- 
luable in itself, and as necessary for the 
perfection of the human character, as in- 
errability in faith. Holiness, in scrip- 
tural language, is enjoined on man with 
as unmitigated rigour as tru&. Crimi- 
nality, in manners, is, in revelation, re- 
presented as equally hatefril to God and 
detrimental to man, as mistake in judg^ 
ment. The Deity is "of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity;" and "without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord."} 
Moral apostacy is, indeed, in many cases, 
more culpable than doctrinal error. The 

• Labb.30, 1217-1219; Labb. 20, 1219-1223. 
t Gerson in Lenfan. % 2i58i MandrucciOi 
in Paol. 1,227; Labb. 20, 13. 

X Uabbak. L 13; Heb. zU. 14. 
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one is sometimes invincible; while the 
other is always voluntary. But no in- 
dividual or society is gifted with impec- 
cability, or has reason to claim infalli- 
bility. God does not keep man, either 
in a personal or collective capacity, from 
<)rror in practice; and only presumption, 
therefore, will conclude, that he keeps 
any from misapprehension in belief or 
theory. 

The moral impossibility of infalli- 
bility, without individual inspiration and 
the special interposition of Heaven in 
each case, is as clear as its improbability 
or absurdity. God, by his extraordinary 
interference extended to each person, 
could, no doubt, preserve all men from 
error, and convey with undeviating cer- 
tainty, a knowledge of the truth. His 
power of bestowing this perfection ap- 
peared in the Jewish prophets and Chris- 
tian apostles. These communicated the 
will of God to men, under the Old and 
New Testament, without any liability to 
mistake. The Holy Spirit, in these in- 
stances, acted in a supernatural manner 
on each individual's mind ; which, in con- 
sequence, became the certain channel of 
Divine truth, to the Jewish theocracy, 
and the Christian commonwealth. 

But infallibility, though it may be con- 
ferred in an extraordinary or miraculous 
way by God to man, cannot be trans- 
ferred by ordinary or common means 
from man \o man. God could inspire 
men with a certain knowledge of his 
will ; but these again could not inspire 
others with a certainty of understanding 
their oracles without any possibility of 
misapprehension. A person who is him- 
self uninspired may misinterpret the dic- 
tates of inspiration. This liability to 
misapprehension was exemplified in both 
the Jewish and Christian revelations. 
Many Jews misunderstood the Jewish 
prophets. The misapplication of scrip- 
tural truth, at the advent of the Messiah, 
was so gross that they rejected his per- 
son and authority. The Christian apos* 
ties, prior to the effusion of the Spirit, 
mistook on several occasions, the clear 
language of Immanuel; and these apos- 
tolical heralds of the gospel, though after- 
ward guided into " aU truth," have been 
misapprehended in many instances by 



the various denominations of Christen- 
dom. 

Papal bulls and synodal canons, like 
the Jewish and Christian revelations, are 
liable to misconception by uninspired or 
fallible interpreters. Suppose infalli- 
bility to reside in the pope. Suppose 
the pontiff, through divine illumination, 
to deliver the truth with unerring cer- 
tainty, and, contrary to custom, with the 
utmost perspicuity. Admit that the pon- 
tifical bulls, spoken from the chair, are 
the fruits of divine influence and the de- 
clarations of Heaven. Each of the clergy 
and laity, notwithstanding, even accord- 
ing to the popish system, is fallible. 
The patrons of infaUibility, in a collec- 
tive capacity, grant that the several indi- 
viduals, taken separately, may err. Some 
of the clergy, therefore, may misunder- 
stand and uerefore misinterpret the Ro- 
mish bulls to the people. But suppose 
each of the clergy, in his separate capa- 
city, to understand and explain the pon- 
tiff's communications with the utmost 
precision and with certain exemption 
from error; the laity, nevertheless, if 
uninspired or fallible, may misapprehend 
the explanation of the clergy, and, in 
consequence, embrace heresy. The pa- 
pal instructions, therefore, though true 
in themselves, may be perverted in their 
transmission through a fallible medium 
to the people. 

Or suppose infallibility to reside in a 
council, and the synodal canons to de- 
clare the truth with the utmost certainty 
and without any possibility of mistake. 
The canons, when circulated through 
Christendom, are liable to misapprehen- 
sion from some of the clergy or laity, if 
each is not inspired or infallible in his 
interpretation. An individual, who, ac- 
cording to popish principles, is not un- 
erring, cannot be certain he has inter- 
preted any synodal decision in its proper 
and right sense. A clergyman, if he 
mistake the meaning, will lead his flock 
astray. A layman, if fallible in appre- 
hension, may misconceive the significa- 
tion of any instruction issued either by 
synodal or papal authority. Each indi- 
vidual, in short, must be an infallible 
judge of controversy, or, from misap- 
prehension, he may be deceived, aoA 
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there is an end to the infeUibility of the 
church. 

Many instances of the clergy as well 
as of the laity, mistaking the meaning of 
synodal definitions, might be adduced. 
Examples of this kind are afforded by 
the councUs of Chalcedon and Trent, 
two of the most celebrated synods in the 
annals of the church. The council of 
Chalc«don, according to the general ex- 
planation, taught the belief of only two 
substances or natures, the human and the 
divine, in the Son of God. The fifteentli 
coui^il of Toledo, notwithstanding, enu- 
merated three substances in Immanuel, 
and quoted the Chalcedonian definition 
for its au Aority.* The Spanish clergy, 
therefore, and through them the Spanish 
people, put a wrong construction, ac- 
cording to the usual interpretation, on 
the general council of Chalcedon. 

Contradictpry explanations were also 
imposed on some of the Trentine canons, 
the last infallible assembly that blessed 
the world with its orthodoxy or cursed 
it with its nonsense. Soto a Dominican, 
and Vega a Franciscan, interpreted the 
decisions of the sixth session on original 
sin, grace, and justification, according to 
their several peculiar systems. Soto 
published three books 'on nature and 
grac^, and Vega fifteen books on the same 
subject. Each of these productions was 
printed in 1548, and intended as a com- 
mentary on the canons of Trent. Their 
varying and often contradictory state- 
ments are both founded, the authors pre- 
tend, on the definitions of the universal 
council. This contrariety of opinion 
was not confined to Soto and Vega. 
The Trentine fathers were divided into 
several factions of the exposition of their 
own decisiona.t 

The same synod affords another ex- 
ample of the same kind. The council, 
in the sixth session, declared that minis- 
terial intention, actual or virtual, is ne- 
cessary to confer validity on a sacra- 
ment This sentence, Contarinus op- 
posed in the synod with warmth ; and a 
year afler, notwithstanding the perspi- 

• Labb. 8, 13. 

t Paolo, 1,430; Da Pin, 3, 446; Mem.Sur» 
PredesUn. 17S2; Paolo, 1, 34U. 



cuity of the synodal definition, wrote a 
book to show Uiat the Trentine assembly 
was of his opinion, knd that their canon 
should be understood in his sense.* 

Pontifical as well as synodal defini- 
tions have been misunderstood and sub- 
jected to contradictory interpretations. 
The bull Unigenitus, issued by Clement 
the Eleventh, affords an instance of this 
kind. The French and Italians, the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists explained the 
papal constitution according to their se- 
veral humours and prepossessions. The 
accommodating document, according to 
some, was pointed against the Thomists, 
but, according to others, against the abet- 
tors of Calvinism. Many maintained 
its obscurity, or candidly admitted their 
inability to understand this puzzle. The 
astonished pontiff, in the mean time, won- 
dered at the people's blindness or per- 
versity. Men, he was satisfied, must 
have lost their reason or shut their eyes, 
to become insensible to the dazzlipg 
light, which, clear as noonday, radiated 
from the bright emanation of his brain.§ 
And their definitions, even if true in 
themselves as the dictates of Heaven, are 
no infallible security against error in 
men who are liable to mistake their 
meaning. Each of the clergy and laity 
would require preternatural aid, to un- 
derstand their instructions with certainty, 
Every individual, subject to error, may 
annex heterodox significations to the dic- 
tations of the sovereign pontiffs and ge- 
neral councils, as well as to the inspired 
volume. Very different opinions, ac- 
cordingly, have been tortured from the 
synodical canons and the sacred pen- 
men. Sound doctrine, both written and 
verbal, may be perverted by erroneous 
interpretation. Water, though clear in 
the fountain, may contract impurity as it 
fiows through muddy channels to the 
reservoir. Truth, in like manner, may 
be misrepresented or misunderstood in 
its transmission, in various ways and 
through diversified mediums, to the 
minds of men. The friend of protestant^ 
ism, because fallible, may misinterpret 

« Paolo, 1, 389; Morery, % 207. 

t ApoL 2, 264; ApoL 1, 131, 133; Apol. 1, 
259. 
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revelation, aad therefore if liable to mis- 
take. The professor of Romanism, who 
is also fallible, maj, it is plain, misun- 
derstand the church, and therefore fall 
into error. Infallibility, therefore, or the 



preservatioii of all, clorgy and laity, from 
error, would require a continued miracle 
and personal inspiration, extended to 
every age and to every individual in the 
ChrMtian commonwealth. 



PROTESTANTS IN THE MASS HOUSE. 



The Romanists are forbidden under 
severest penalties to enter a Christian 
church ; yet it is very often the case that 
their own congregations are composed in 
a hige degree of persons calling them- 
selves prolestants, led by idle curiosity 
to see the pagan-like pageantrie^of Anti- 
christ. There can be no greater incon- 
sistency, it is well said in one of the re- 
cent tracts of the English Protestant As- 
sociation, than this. To any one taking 
a plain scriptural view of the matter, 
indeed, it will hardly appear credible. 
For what is it against which protestants 
more decidedly protest than the idolatry 
of Romish worship? when we are pre- 
sent only as bystanders, during the cele- 
bration of Romish rites, we tacitly coun- 
tenance what in scripture is every where 
described as a fearful outrage on him 
whom we profess to honor. The com- 
mand to "flee from idolatry,*' is one of 
the plainest in the whole book of God. 
In the law of the Ten Commandments, 
it follows immediately the declaration, 
"I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt 
have none ot)ier gods but me.'* The 
bowing down to any image, or the like- 
ness of any thing in heaven or earth, is 
pronounced by 3ic Almighty to be an 
act of which he is especially jealous, and 
for which he will avenge himself on the 
guilty unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. If the church of Rome were not 
conscious of her own fuilt in this re- 
spect, why in her formularies for the in- 
struction of her laity should she omit 
the second commandment altogether? 
What reason can be given for this, or for 
her refusal of the Bible to her people, 
but an apprehension that a comparison 
of her conduct and practice with the ex- 
press command of God, and the injunc- 
tions of his Holy Scripture, would lead 



her members to convictions inconsistent 
with the arbitrary authority which she 
seeks to exercise over their minds and 
consciences? Again, is not Jesus, our 
adorable Redeemer, " King of kings, and 
Lord of lords;" do we not worship him 
as such? Do we not ascribe to him 
power and glory, and dominion for ever 
and ever? and yet, if you go to mass in 
a Roman chapel, you will see a man 
who professes to be a priest of the Most 
High God, holding between his finger 
and thumb a lump of paste, a piece of 
senseless matter, which afler having 
sprung from the rottenness of a manure 
field, was first ground by the miller, then 
kneaded by the baker, and lastly stamped 
in a mould with some fanciful figure; 
and this worthless trumpery he an- 
nounces to the prostrate crowd to be 
Jesus, to be " the body, blood, soul, and 
divinity," as their blasphemous devices 
have it, of Jesus Christ; to be that iden- 
tical body whole and entire, which was 
bom of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pilate on the cross, and afterwards as- 
cended to the rifi^t hand of the Father 
in heaven! The protestant bystander 
may not himself kneel to this fearful 
caricature, but he looks on at this gross 
violation 6f the commandment of his 
God, this outrage on his Redeemer, and 
treats with decent and decorous respect 
the exhibitors of such mummery, and 
would by no means let the dupes of it 
perceive that he is shocked, as he must 
be, if indeed we can suppose his feelings 
to be such as they ought to be. More- 
over, do not they who maintain that the 
natural and very body of Christ is visiUy 
and substantially there present (and of 
course in every other place through the 
world where the same exhibition is ma^ 
and at the same time), manifestly com* 
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tnidict the Holy GhoBt» who declares 
that body to be in heaven, ibere to re* 
maid till his second coming with power 
and great glory? Must not those who 
hold that the same material body shall 
be in two, not to say ten Aousand, dif- 
ferent places at one and the same time, 
be under a ** strong delusion that they 
should believe a lie?" (2 Thess. ii. 11.) 
In such a frightful maze t)f impiety do 
the frequenters of the mass-house in- 
volve themselves ; and can any protests 
ant, for the sake of witnessing a pompous 
ceremony, or listening to sweet sounds 
of music, deliberately present himself as 
an apparent partaker in these sins, who 
would not for all the world be seduced 
by such allurements to enter the resorts 
of gamblers and drunkards, or obscene 
profligates ? Would he, to indidge their 
curiosity, take his wife and daughters to 
such places, and thus sanction by thekr 
presence the wretched victims who fre- 
quent them ? And is an oflence against 
the holiness and majesty of God, less 
flagitious than any outrage against pub- 



lic morality and private decency t The 
lust of the eye is a snare which Satan 
well knows how to employ, in order to 
deaden the souls of Qod^a children to 
the errors of Romanism, by accustoming 
iheir eyes to its outw^ embellishments. 
This is no l^ht matter : the increase of 
mass-houses is greatly owing to the 
countenance given by nominal protest- 
ants to the work, and do the frequenters 
of these places never reflect that the 
Lord may in anger tempt them to " be- 
lieve a lie?" If the time thus pre- 
sumptuously perverted were occupied in 
endeavours to circAilate the doctrine of 
salvation among the ignorant worship- 
pers, instead of strengthening their delu- 
sion by seeing protestants present at 
their rites, what results might we not 
expect to redound to the glory of God ? 
In the mean time let all sincere pro- 
testants adopt the language of dying Is- 
rael to his sons Simeon and Levi, *' O, 
my soul, come not thou into their secret, 
unto their assembly mine honor be not 
thou united," (Gen. xlix. 6.) 



TO PROTESTANTS WHO PAY TRIBUTE TO ROME. 



Probably there are very few Roman 
Catholic edifices in ^e United States 
which protestants have not aided to build. 
it is said ^t the Jesuits generally open 
' their subscriptions on ^e eve of an elec- 
' tion, in order to secure the largest pos- 
sible premium from partisans and can- 
didates for Roman votes% Whether this 
is true or not, no one will question that 
they derive a large part of their revenues 
from protestants, nor that the Romanists 
themselves never aid in the slightest de- 
gree in any enterprises but their pwn. 
The guilt of such action by protestants, 
is exhibited in the following extracts 
from •* A Short Dissuasive from Popery, 
and from countenancing and encouraging 
of Papists," by the Rev. Samuel John- 
son, chapkin to Lord William Russell, 
in the reign of Charles II. 
• *« When God shall make inquisition 
for that blood, which popery has shed, 
it is much to be feared, that a great part 
Vol. II.— 9 



of the vengeance which is due for it, will 
fall upon the heads of ihose men, who 
countenance, encourage, and strengthen 
the hands of the papists, though they be 
not papists themselves. For they are 
accessories after the fact, and involve 
themselves in the guilt of tfiat blood, by 
comforting and resetting those that shed 
it, and whose religion it is to shed as 
much more, as soon as possibly they 
can. If he that only bids a seducer 
Godspeedj is pattaket of his tvil deeds^ 
as the apostle St» John expressly affirms, 
2 Epist. 11, by the same reason, if we 
not only bid the papists Godspeed^ but 
speed them ourselves, and slavishly hold 
the stirrup for them, we shall be much 
more partakers of their evil deeds: such 
evil deeds, as the Smithfield fires which 
they kindled here, the havoc, destruction, 
and desolation which they have made in 
other parts of the world, and the rivers 
of blood which they shed in Ireland* I 
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know that this last has been ezcosedyas 
if it were not an evil deed, and it has 
been said that the ps^ists did it in theur 
own defence. But did they butcher 
helpless women, and sucking children, 
in dieir own defence? Was it in their 
own defence, they slit the mouths of 
oleigymen from ear to ear, and then put 
leaves of the Bible into their mouUis and 
bid them preach? Was it in their own 
defence, that, they killed men by piece- 
meal, with lingering tortures, and made 
them feel a thousand deaths in one ; and 
aAer that, made candles of their fat to be 
offered to the Virgin Mary ? How can 
it be said, that the papists did all this to 
save their own lives, when they were in 
no danger, and when they knew, that 
they might have laid down their heads, 
and have slept as securely upon the laps 
of those very protestants whom they 
thus murdered, as upon their own pil- 
lows? Read, see, turn over the his- 
tories of those times, and you will find, 
that the papists had no apprehensions of 
mischief from the protestants, nor indeed 
the protestants from them, or else they 
had never suffered as they did by ihat 
surprise. To conclude, if the papists 
acted all those cruelties in their own de- 
fence then, why may they not act them 
over again upon the same plea now? 
Neither can I see whither such sayings 
tend, unless it be to prompt and encou- 
rage them to it. 

•* In vain do we magnify the liturgy, 
and pretend to honor the compilers of it, 
who sealed the protestant truth with their 
blood, if at the same time we abet and 
encourage that Antichristian brood which 
shed it. In vain do we garnish their 
sepulchres, if we court those who per- 
secute their ashes. In vain do we call 
them martyrs, if we hug their murderers. 
The popish crew is always the same ; it 
is their own brag, that their doctrine has 
suffered no alteration nor interruption: 
and if they be still the same, we have 
reason to expect the same from them. 
Popery is the old serpent still. We are 
to &ank Qod and our good laws, that 
she is somewhat chilled and benumbed 
in these northern parts: and shall we 



now, in de&tfice of the laws of God, of 
our country, and of our own preserva- 
tion, cherish and revive the old mortal 
sting with no other warmth than that of 
our^wn bosoms? 

^ The primitive Christians of the first 
three hundred years, would have given 
any thing but their souls, to have had 
their religion established and fenced by 
such good laws as we have, too good to 
be parted with for any papist's good 
looks. And every man has a property 
in this invaluable treasure. Other parts 
of the law are not of so universal con- 
cernment; nor have all men a like inte- 
rest in them. But every man has a soul 
to be saved, as well as the greatest 
princes, and has an equal interest in the 
laws which establish the true religion: 
and most men have children to inherit 
this blessing after them, which is of in- 
finitely greater value than lands and tene- 
ments, and is that which every roan 
owes and is bound to transmit to his 
posterity ; who are bom to it, and have 
as much right to it, as to breathe in the 
English air. 

" And therefore let every protestant in 
the nation lay his hand upon his heart, 
and seriously consider, what he would 
have thought the establishment of the 
protestant religion worth, if he had lived 
in Queen Mary's days ; and that it is the 
worst way in the world of learning the 
worth of a thing by the want of it. Let 
him consider how much better living it 
is, to be protected in the true religion 
and to have laws to restrain the sworn 
enemies of it, than to worship God by 
stealth, and in continual fear of his life ; 
and then let him give up his religion in 
a servile compliment if he can: or if he 
can, let him withal bethink himself, in 
case his mind shonld alter, how he can 
ever recover it again. In a word, let every 
man be true to God, and to the law of 
the land : My son^ fear thou the Lord 
and the king^ and meddle not unth them 
that are given to change (both our go- 
vernment into Turkish, and our religion 
into popish^ ; for their calamity shall 
rise suddenly, and who knoweth the ruin 
of them both?'' (Prov. xxiv. 21, 22.) 
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JOHN CALVIN AND MICHAEL SERVETUS. 



There are certain calumnies, which 
never die. When once started into be- 
ing, there are always found those who 
believe them. If exposed and reasoned 
down in one age, they are sure to be re- 
vived in the next, and generally with in- 
creased effrontery. Like certain dis- 
eases, which when forced by the action 
of medicine from one part of the body, 
are sure to break out in another ; or when 
driven from the surface, lie hid in the 
system only to appear again when the 
external force is withdrawn, these calum- 
nies may be made to change their place, 
or for a time to hide their head, but they 
do not cease to exist. When they are 
reasoned down in one neighbourhood, 
they will appear in another. When 
frowned away from one age, they will 
rise up afresh in the next, and with in- 
creased credibility in the view of some. 
For as it has been said that respect for 
popery in Catholic countries increases 
as you recede from Rome, the central 
place of its abominations, so it is with 
these calumnies of which we are speak- 
ing. They are believed the more firmly 
as men recede in time from the occur- 
rences to which they relate, and as the 
means of their refutation becomes more 
difficulu 

To this class of calumnies belongs the 
assertion that Calvin burned Servetus. 
We had scarcely supposed it possible, 
until recently, that any one could be 
found in our day, who, possessing ordi- 
nary intelligence, would hazard such a 
declaration. But we have seen it as- 
i;erted again and again of late, and with 
a degree of confidence, as if it had never 
been disproved, and as if it was now a 
matter of undisputed verity. It has been 
adverted to repeatedly, of late, as it was 
by Roscoe, to show the ** fruits of the 
reformation" — to exhibit the apirit of 
that faith, which has derived its name 
from the illustrious reformer. We in- 
tend, therefore, to place this matter in its 
true light before our readers. 



The assertion is that Calvin burned 
Servetus, or that he caused him to be 
burned. Now, for the sake of our ar- 
gument, we will for the present suppose 
this to be true. Grant, then, that he did 
thus act, with what censure shall we 
visit the reformer ? In what aspect must 
we view his conduct ? Before what tri- 
bunal, and by what law must he be tried ? 
It must be plain, we think, to every one, 
that he cannot be judged by the senti- 
ments and feelings now so happily pre- 
valent on the subject of civil and religious 
liberty. All that can be demanded is, 
that he be judged according to the light 
which then existed. It is not required 
of any man, that he should live and act 
in advance of his own age. Some there 
have indeed been, who, like Milton and 
Edwards, have stood out £ai in advance 
of the rest of the world; men who, like 
some lone mountain peak, have risen np 
in peerless grandeur and sublimity above 
the surrounding elevations, and have 
sooner caught and longer reflected the 
light which visits our world. But we 
hold no one responsible for this. We 
have no claim upon any man for action 
higher and better than that of all others. 
We cannot, consequently, with any de- 
gree of justice, censure that conduct 
which is in accordance with the senti- 
ments and feelings of the age in which 
it is done ; — ^we mean, we cannot single 
out any man, and make him the mark of 
our reproach, while his action is like 
that of the rest of mankind. He has a 
ri^ht in this case, to a division of the 
odium. If he acts wrong, and yet acts 
as well as all others, he can come under 
condemnation only as all others do. His 
conduct is not peculiar, and cannot, there- 
fore, deserve peculiar censure. 

The justice of these remarks will 
easily be seen. We ought not to frown 
as indignantly upon the pope, who in an 
age of ignorance and superstition impri- 
soned Galileo because he asserted the 
revolution of the earth on its axis, as we 
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should upon Gregory, if he were to shut 
up some disciple of Copernicus m the 
dungeons of Rome for teaching the same 
truth. It would be very wrong in us to 
censure those men, who lived before the 
temp>erance reformation began, and who 
drank of the intoxicating cup, to &e same 
extent as we now do those who indulge 
in that sin. It would certainly be great 
injustice in us to fix the same odium 
upon those, who were engaged in the 
slave-trade before the eyes of Christen- 
dom were opened to see its wickedness, 
that we do upon those who now engage 
in it. The civilized world now regard 
it as piracy ; but we would not, there- 
fore, say that Las Casas and Whitefield 
were pirates, because the one in pity for 
the frail Indian, planned the traffic, and 
the other advocated its continuance on 
the ground that it would eventually be 
overruled for the good of the African. 
No; men must be judged by the light 
which they had when they lived and 
acted. Their conduct must be viewed 
in connexion with the sentiments and 
feelings of the affe in which they lived. 
They must be tned before the tribunal 
of public opinion, which then existed, 
and by the common law which then ob- 
tained . This is all that can be demanded. 
This we claim for Calvin. It is his 
right. I>et him be judged by the light 
which then existed. Let his conduct in 
reference to Servetus be considered in 
connexion with the spirit of the i^e in 
which he lived, and we have nothing to 
fear as to the judgment that will be ren- 
dered. For if he burned Servetus, or 
caused him to be burned for his heresy 
and terrible blasphemy, then we affirm 
that he acted in obedience to law, and in 
accordance with the general sentiment 
and feeling of men in his day. For 
every student of history knows that 
heresy in religion, and especially blas- 
pliemy, was then universally regarded as 
equally criminal with violations of the 
civil law, and was punished with the 
same severity. Heretics were then 
looked upon as ** monsters," as «* poi- 
soners of mankind," and as ''public 
pests.*' Apostacy from the faith was 
alike treason against the state, and re- 
bellion against God. These positions 



had lonff been taken, and had come to be 
regarded as self-evident truths, both in 
the parliaments of the people and also in 
the councils of the church — alike in mo- 
narchies and in republics. The ancient 
laws enacted by Frederic II. against 
heresy, were then in full force in Gro- 
neva, and required that all obstinate he- 
retics should be put to death. Such was 
the sentiment and the feeling of the age 
in which Calvin lived. If he burned 
Servetus, or caused him to be burned for 
heresy and revolting blasphemy, this 
fact does not bring him out one iota be- 
yond the line of universal action. In 
this, he is with the whole of his race. 
He did what all others had done — what 
all men then approved — what met the 
approbation of the wisest and the mildest 
men of the reformation. If then he is 
to be condemned for what he did, it must 
be not because he acted worse than 
others— but because he did not surpass 
all others in his tolerance of heresy and 
blasphemy. This, then, was his crime. 

Calvin neither burned Servetus nor 
caused him to be burned. No such 
charge, we think, can fairly be brought 
against him. His action in the case 
stopped far short of this. When that 
impious man, already under sentence of 
death for his blasphemies, escaped from 
Vienna and came to Geneva, Calvin, 
who knew the corrupting influence of 
his writings and discussions, informed 
the civil authority of the fact, and caused 
him to be apprehended and brought to 
trial. This he felt bound to do. For, 
as he says, he had received the freedom 
of the city, and was, therefore, under 
obligation to impeach him, if guilty of 
any crime. We freely admit what is 
now stated, namely, that he caused Ser- 
vetus to be apprehended and brought be- 
fore the civil tribunal, and that he acted 
as the accuser in the prosecution. But 
in doing this, we contend that he did no 
more than he was bound to do — no more 
than any good citizen should do. The 
interests of the community required him 
to act as he did. 

The offence for which Servetus was 
apprehended and tried was no common 
one. It was not that he differed in opi- 
nion from Calvin — not that he rejected 
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the peculiar doctrines of that reformer— 
not that he maliciously impugned the 
common faith of the churches which had 
abandoned the communion of Rome. 
No. His shafts were aimed at the very 
vitals of religion — at the existence and 
nature of God. His crime was the most 
revolting blasphemy. He obstinately 
persisted in asserting the triune God to 
be a triple-headed monster — a phantom 
of devils. He declared that all things— > 
the earth and hell, wicked men and Satan 
himself, are a part of God. He was 
tried, not simply because he believed 
these horrid absurdities, but because for 
years he had not ceased to inculcate 
them in his writings and conversations, 
wherever he could find a reader or a 
hearer. He was open and pertinacious 
in his efforts to disseminate these blas- 
phemies, and thus to undermine the 
foundations of moral obligation, and of 
civil society. 

Blasphemy constitutes an offence 
against the community, and ought to be 
punished. So Calvin thought — so the 
whole of Christendom in his day be- 
lieved. He felt, therefore, that it was 
his duty, as a good citizen, to prevent 
such mischief in Geneva, by preventing 
Servetus from uttering his blasphemies 
there. In doing this, we claim, he acted 
correctly. If Servetus had come to Ge- 
neva a notorious robber, if for years he 
had been engaged in plundering the com- 
munity, and Calvin, having the evidence 
of the fact in his possession, had caused 
him to be apprehended and tried, as an 
offender against the peace and order of 
society, who would condemn him ? Is 
it not the duty of a good citizen to detect 
the hiding-place of the robber, and to put 
it out of his power to rob others ? All 
are agreed here. But the robber is com- 
paratively a harmless man, when viewed 
in connexion with the blasphemer. For 
the action of the one affects the property 
of men ; that of the other, destroys tlie 
great principles by which society is held 
together. 'J'he former tram pies upon the 
law of God, the latter not only dashes 
to the earth the law and the Lawgiver, 
but blots both out of being, even. The 
success of the robber may embolden 
others to act as he does — but that of the 
9* 



blasphemer converts men into fiends, by 
cutting them loose firom all moral obli- 
gation. 

We know that such men are wont to 
raise the cry of persecution, whenever 
they are restrained from their wicked- 
ness. But persecution is an attempt to 
force the conscience of a man to make 
him believe contrary to his convictions 
of truth. This the law cannot, ought 
not to do. Conscience is not to be con- 
trolled by human laws. The freedom 
of opinion is above the reach of any hu- 
man tribunal. But the punishment of 
blasphemy is a very different thing. A 
man may think as he pleases, but he has 
no right to utter sentiments which cor- 
rupt the minds of men. He has no right 
to exhibit an obscene picture, or to give 
utterance to obscene or blasphemous lan- 
guage. He has no right to do this. 
The legal maxim, applied to property, is 
equally applicable in this case. Sic 
utere iuo ut alienum non laedas. Let 
each one so use his own freedom, so en- 
joy his own faith, as not to injure the 
rights of others. Blasphemy interferes 
with the rights of others. It is, there- 
fore, an oflence against the interests of 
the community. It was so regarded in 
Geneva, in the sixteenth century, and it 
has been so regarded in almost all Chris- 
tian countries ever since. 

In England, the principle that Chris- 
tianity is a part of the common law, is 
coeval with English law, and that blas- 
phemy is to be punished, therefore, as 
an offence at common law, has long 
been established in their courts of jus- 
tice. They act on the principle that 
whatever strikes at the foundations of 
Christianity, tends manifestly to the dis- 
solution of civil government. The same 
great truth is maintained in our courts. 
In Massachusetts, in 1834, Abner Knee- 
land was tried for blasphemy, and found 
guilty, and sentenced to six days' impri- 
sonment in the common jail. In New 
York, where toleration of all religious 
professions and sentiments is secured in 
the most ample manner— ris carried as 
far as the peace and order of any com- 
munity will allow, the courts have de- 
cided that blasphemy is a crime at com- 
mon law. In 1810, a man by the name 
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of Ruggles, was tried for this offence, 
and convicted, and sentenced to three 
months' imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of five hundred dollars. The remarks of 
Chief Justice Kent, on that occasion, are 
worthy to be remembered. The coun- 
sel for the prisoner contended, that he 
could not be tried for an offence which 
was not punishable by a law of the state, 
because Christianity did not make a part 
of the common law. This objection 
was overruled by the court After al- 
ludmg to the hcu that in most civilized 
f countries Christianity is a part of the 
common law, the Chief Justice asked, 
" Shall we form an exception in this par- 
ticular to the rest of the civilized world ? 
Why should not blasphemy be an offence 
with us, on the same principle that it is 
vi other countries t There is nothing in 
our manners or institutions, which pre- 
vents the application or the necessity of 
this part of the common law. We stand 
in need of all that moral discipline, and 
those principles of virtue, which help to 
bind society together. To scandalize the 
author of the doctrmes of Christianity, 
is not only, in a religious point of view, 
extremely impious, but even in respect 
to the obligations due to society, is a 
gross violation of decency and good order. 
Things which corrupt moral sentiments, 
as obscene actions, prints, and writings, 
upon the same principle are held in- 
dictable." 

In causing Servetus to be apprehended 
and tried for blasphenfty, Calvin did no 
more than good men have ever since done 
—did what our highest tribunals of jus- 
tice have approved and do now approve. 
He felt*that blasphemy is an offence— 
a flagrant crime against the peace and 
order of society, against the very .exist- 
ence even of civil government, and he 
acted accordingly. So far, we contend 
that he did what was right, what every 
good man ought to do. Blasphemy 
ought to be punished. How it should 
be piu^ished, is a question with which we 
have nothing now to do. All we claim 
is, that it ought to be punished by the 
civil authority. So Calvin felt. And 
in causing Servetus to be tried for his 
revolting blasphemies, we think he is 
not to be blamed in the least. 



The death of Serve tu s formed no part 
of Calvin's design in causing him to be 
apprehended ami tried for blasphemy. 
It is true that death was the punishment 
of those who obstinately persisted in 
their blasphemies. But it was not the 
inevitable result of the conviction of such 
an offence. A confession of guilt, a 
promise of future amendment, affected 
the whole issue of the case. Calvin's 
object was to prevent the mischief of 
Servetus by effecting through this pro- 
cess tlie reformation of the man. He 
had tried other and milder means. He 
had often admonished him. For years 
he had endeavoured to persuade him to 
desist from his blasphemies^-had omit- 
ted no act which benevolence could 
prompt, and by which he might induce 
him to abandon his wicked course. But 
it all availed nothing. He met with no- 
thing from Servetus in return but the 
vilest abuse. In causing him to be ap- 
prehended and tried for his continued 
blasphemies, he had the same benevolent 
object in view. His aim was to protect 
the interests of the community by se- 
curing, if possible, the reformation of the 
offender. 

The death of Servetus was not de- 
sired by Calvin. "What my design 
was," he says, "became evident in the 
process of the action, (t. e. in the efforts 
which he made to induce him to retract 
and cease his blasphemy.) When my 
colleagues and myself were summoned, 
it was by no means our fault that he did 
not confer peaceably and fully with ua. 
He might have redeemed his life by mere 
moderationJ*^ But he repelled every 
attempt to reason with him, and poured 
forth upon Calvin such reproaches as 
nutde the judges themselves ashamed 
and grieved for him. The reason of 
this madness in Servetus is obvious. 
There were persons in the senate of Ge- 
neva, before whom Servetus was ar- 
raigned, who were bitterly opposed to 
Calvin, and who were secretly urging 
on Servetus, hoping through his abuse 
of Calvin to effect their object — to crush 
the reformer. These men led Servetus 
to expect a complete triumph over the 
pastor of Geneva. Hence he observed 
no bounds in his abuse of Calviiu 
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Every name of insult and obloquy was 
heaped upon him. Cain» Simon Magus, 
liar and murderer were words of con- 
stant occurrence. To the evidence of 
guilt taken from his writings, he added 
the most open and unblushing blasphe- 
mies in the presence of the court. He 
was emphaetically self-condemned. He 
astonished every one, even those who 
had secredy urged him on in his abuse 
of Calvin, by the horrid expressions 
which he uttered while on his trial. 
We may say, therefore, with Coleridge, 
" that if ever a poor fanatic thrust 
HIMSELF into the fire^ that man was 
Michael Servetus. He was a rabid en- 
thusiast, and did every thing he could in 
the way of insult and ribaldry to provoke 
the feelings of the Christian church." 

" The affair," says the learned Tur- 
retin, ** did not come to this issue but 
with reluctance, nor until all other 
means to overcome his obstinacy and 
bring him to repentance had been tried 
in vain. He might, if he would, have 
avoided punishment.^^ Nothing was 
done by the coiwrt rashly or precipitately. 
Every effort was made to find out the 
truth, and to induce him to retract what 
he had uttered, and to abandon his 
course of blasphemy. When he ob- 
jected to being tried in Geneva because 
of Calvin's influence there, the court 
ordered the charges to be written out, 
together with all that had been submitted 
by Calvin in proof of these, and with all 
the explanations and arguments of Ser- 
vetus, and the whole to be transmitted to 
Berne, Zurich, Basle, and Shauffhausen, 
for their consideration and judgment in 
the case. Permission was also given to 
the guilty man even at this time to re- 
tract any of his blasphemies, and to 
show from the word of God that his 
views were correct All this was done. 
These cantons were unanimous in their 
verdict. The man was guilty of blas- 
phemy, and ought to be punished. 

The court sentenced him to be burned 
to death. Here was the error in the 
case. It was indeed the error of the 
times— one which was fully, universally 
approved by the jurisprudence of that 
age. If the court had sentenced him 
to imprisonment, banishment, or had 



mulcted him severely, no reasonable 
man would now complain. But death, 
and death in its most terrific form, was 
altogether too severe a punishment for 
that or any other offence. So Calvin 
felt. He had no influence whatever in 
procuring this result. '* From the time 
the charges were proved against -him, I 
never uttered a word," he says, " con- 
cerning his punishment" The sen- 
tence was not in accordance with Cal- 
vin's feelings. He wished to save his 
life, by inducing him to retract his blas- 
phemies and reform ; when he failed in 
this, he exerted all his influence to have 
the mode of punishment changed, but to 
no effect. For in the view of the court 
there was no substantial reason for any 
change. There was no repentance even 
professed on the part of the prisoner — 
no promise of obedience to the laws- 
no intimation of reform — of ceasing in 
ftiture from his blasphemy. Hence the 
judges were inexorable, and the law 
took its course — a result which we all 
deplore ; but one which the guilty man 
brought upon himself by his folly and 
madness. Our position, therefore, is 
proved conclusively, that Calvin neither 
burned Servetus nor caused him to be 
burned. His object was the reforma- 
tion of the man, not his death ; the good 
of the community, not the ruin of his 
enemy. If he did not gain his end in 
the way in which he endeavored to 
effect it, the fault was not his. 

The conduct of Calvin in this matter 
was viewed as now presented by the 
great and good men of his age, and 
therefore approved by them. So felt 
Melancthon, BuUinger, Peter Martyr, 
Farel, Beza, bishop Hall, and many 
others. There is one, however, whose 
remarks bear with peculiar force on this 
point. We allude to the learned and 
the pious Turretin. He was pastor and 
professor of divinity in the Academy of 
Geneva, and successor to Calvin in the 
same. Speak ing of the attempt of Gro- 
tius to fix upon Calvin the odium of the 
punishment inflicted' upon Servetus, as 
though he was "Mc burner ^^ of diat 
blasphemer, Turretin says, ** Calvui is 
in this respect grievously calumniated, 
against the credit of all history, and 
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the testimony ofjM writers who awert 
that he only did what belonged to hit 
office, and this he did that Seryetus 
might be convinced of his profligate and 
cruel heresy, and be restored from his 
pestiferous errors to a better course. 
BtU that he was the instigator cf the 
magistrates that Servetus might be 
bumedf these writers neither any where 
cffirm^ nor does it appear from any 
consideration. Nay, it is certain that 
he with his colleagues dissuaded from 
that kind of punishment. But the ma- 
gistrates, being shocked at his blasphe- 
mies, would not consent that he should 
be dealt with in a more gende manner." 
It would be easy to present a strong 
a priori argument in favor of the con- 
clusion to whicli the facts in the case 
liave brought us, drawn from the great 
doctrines embraced and taught by Calvin. 
For any one must see, who is unpreju- 
diced, that the great influence of Cal* 



vinism is in favor of religious liberty, 
and that persecution is the antipodes of 
its genuine spirit and tendency. It has 
every where quenched the violence of 
fire and stopped the mouths of lions. 
But we do not need the help of this ar- 
gument The character of the illus- 
trious reformer is untouched by such 
calumny. Like the arrow shot at the 
sun in the zenith, the attempt to mar 
his name by such a falsehood fails to 
efi'ect its object, and comes back with 
disastrous effect upon the head of him 
who makes it. 

[[This article appeared in several 
successive numbers in the New York 
Evangelist, last summer. It b re- 
printed because the calumny which it 
refutes is one of the commonest of all 
those which are directed against the re- 
formers, and one respecting which pro- 
testants themselves are generally not 
well informed.] 



THE ROMISH DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. 



How shall man be just before God? 
is a question which conscience has sug- 
gested to every human heart, at some 
period of its existence. 

God, by his apostle, has answered it; 
for he says, "them that believe" are 
"justified yVee/y by Hia jg^rare,^through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ;" 
"justified by faith without the works of 
the law." (Rom. iii. 24, 28.) No, says 
the church of Rome, by her council of 
Trent, " the good works of a man that 
is justified are the good merits of the 
justified person," and by them " he de- 
serves an increase of grace, eternal life, 
and the consequences of eternal life it-» 
self, (provided he dies in a state of 
grace,) and an increase of glory ;" and 
if any one deny this, " let him be ac- 
cursed." 

God has declared that " He hath laid 
on Christ the iniquity of us a//," (Isa. 
Hii. 6); and that He only is " the Lord 
our righteousness.^^ (Jer. xxiii. 6.) 
No, says the council of Trent, " right- 



eousness received is preserved and in^ 
creased before God by good works; 
and these works are not only the fruits 
and signs of justification obtained, but 
the c^use of its increase.*^ 

God says that " by one offering, Christ 
hath perfected, for ever, them that are 
sanctified." (Heb. z. 14.) No, says 
this council ; they are not perfected by 
His offering, but " the righteousness re- 
ceived is increased before JSod by good 
works ;" which are also " the cause of 
its increase;" and by these good works 
we "truly deserve increase of grace, 
eternal life, and an increase of glory." 

God says, by His prophet, " Jill our 
righteousnesses are ?a filthy ragsJ*^ (Isa. 
Ixiv. 6.) Far from it, says popery, they 
are so good as to " deserve eternal life," 
The Bible says again, " If thou be right- 
eous, what givest thou to God, or what 
receiveth He of thine hand ?" (Job, xxxv. 
7.) A great deal, answers Rome; the 
saints can perform works over and above 
what is required for their own sufficient 
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«< increase of grace and of glory," and 
they hand them over mto Qc^'s treasury 
for the benefit of those who are not dis- 
posed to do good works for them- 
selves. 

God has said, « eternal life is the gift 
of God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.'* 
(Rom. vi. 23.) By no means, says 
popery, '* the good works of a man that 



is justified — do truly deserve eternal lifef 
and an increase of glory." 

Need I pursue the subject farther? 
need I quote any more texts in order to 
show the utterly unscriptural nature of 
the Romish doctrines upon Justification, 
—that very article which the immortal 
Luther declared to be " the article of a 
standing, or of a falling church?" 



^^^^^^t^/vw>^t/«'>/w>/>/^y>/^'>/>« 



THE WAGES OF INIQUITY. 



The following extracts are from what 
is called " Taxa Camarm ^postolieXf'* 
containing the fees of the Chancery court 
of the church of R6me. The work was 
printed at Paris, A. D. 1500; Cologne, 
1523; Lyons, 1549; aivi Venice, 1534. 
Pope Innocent III. was either author or 
enlai^er of these rules. Many of them 
are quite unfit for the public eye; and 
bishop Jeremy Taylor said of the work, 
" It is a book in which a man may learn 
more wickedness than in all the sum- 
maries of vice published in the world." 
This remark arises from the expressed 
sins for which absolutions, dispensations, 
licenses, and indulgences, may be ob- 
tained. The following are a few — 

« , JB. «. d. 

For « layman for murdering a lay- 
man, 7 6 

" him that hath killed his father, 10 6 

" " " " " mother, 10 6 



« him that killeth his wife, 
'* a priest or clergyman that keeps 
a concubine, ... 
" him who, in a criminal cause, 

takes a false oath, 
" a man or woman that is found 
han^d, that they may have 
Christian burial, 
a man to change his tow, 
eat flesh and white meats in 
Lent and other fasting days 
To go into a nunnenr alone, - 
For the remission of a third part of 
one*8 sins, - 



To 



£. 8. 


d. 


10 


6 


10 


6 


9 





1 7 
15 


6 



10 
18 


6 




- 7 10 



In short, there are dispensations at all 
prices. 

A layman is fined for stealing; but 
the priest only for not making restitu- 
tion. Absolution for murdering a lay- 
man, is charged 7s. 6d.; whereas for 
only laying violent hands on those in 
holy orders is chaiged Ids. 6d. 



HENRY VIII. AND THE PAPISTS. 

"Well beloved subjects," said Henry scarce our subjects; for all the prelates 
VIII., " we thought that the clergie of at their consecration make an oath to 
our realm had been our subjects wholly, the pope, clean contrarie to the oath that 
but now we have well perceived that they make to us, so that they seem to 
they are but half our subjects; yea, and be his subjects and not ours.*'— /fe//** 

Chron. 205. 
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SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT 

ASSOCIATION. 



The annual meeting of the American 
Protestant Association was held in the 
Union Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, on the 17th 
of December. The Rev. Levi Scott 
presided; addresses were made by the 
Rev. John Kenneday, D. D., Rev. 
John Chambers, Rev. Rufus W, Gris- 
woLD, and Rev. J. F. Bero, D. D., and 
Dr. Berg read the Annual Report, as Re- 
cording Secretary of the Association : 

The association which this evening 
celebrates its second anniversary, was 
called into its present organization by a 
conviction deeply impressed upon the 
minds of a large number of the protestant 
ministers and laity of this city, that the 
crisis demanded a union of Christian in- 
fluence and effort, to counteract the dan- 



the Rev. Dr. John CJark, of the pro- 
testant episcopal church, an ambassador 
for Christ, whose voice and pen for 
many years had given eloquent testi- 
mony for the truth in opposition to the 
fables and superstitions of Antichrist. 
By his removal we are admonished that 
our own course will soon be finished : 
and like our departed brother we would 
have our loins girt about with truth, and 
stand ready for the Master's call. 

The usual quarterly meetings of the 
Board of Managers have been held in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution, with the exception of one 
meeting, which was unavoidably postr 
poned. Special meetings of the Board 
have also been called as occasion re- 
quired, and the Executive Committee 



gerous and insidious encroachments of has rendered efficient service during the 

the papal power upon the religious current year. 

interests and rights of the community. At the first meetin«f after our last anni- 

It is a singular fact, and deserves to bq versary, the Board of Managers resolved 

recorded as a remarkable providence in to establish a periodical, to be entitled. 



its history, that the persuasion that the 
very time for the organization of such a 
society had arrived, was simultaneously 
pressing the minds and consciences of a 
large number of evangelical ministers 



the ** Quarterly Review of the American 
Protestant Association." This Maga- 
zine has been most ably conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Griswold, and has merited a 
much larger share of the public patro- 



and people, who were strangers to one nage than it has received. The volume 

which is completed, contains some of 
the most sterling and unanswerable ex- 
positions of the character of Romanism, 
and the tendency of its institutions, to 
be found in the English language. The 
exceedingly moderate price at which the 
Review is published, is sufficient evi- 
dence that the association by whom it 
has been issued, are actuated by the 



another, and consequently were ignorant 
of the mutual agreement of their feelings 
and convictions. The movement which 
subsequent events have proved to have 
been of more than ordinary importance, 
originated with two laymen, who have 
ever since the institution of this pro- 
testant union rendered efficient service. 
We regard ourselves, therefore, as having 



been drawn into our present position by simple de^re to afford to every intelli- 

the direct intervention and suggestion of gent and inquiring mind, the best infor« 

Divine Providence, and we come to- mation respecting the aspect and pro- 

gether at the lapse of another ye»r to set gress of the great controversy of the age ; 

up another stone of remembrance, and to our periodical is offered at a rate that is 

record upon this Eben Ezer, *< Hitherto barely sufficient to pay* for the paper 

the Lord hath helped us." and ink which the pubUcation requires. 

During the past year, our association The payment of one dollar entides the 

has been called to mourn the decease of subscriber to a copy of the Review for 
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one year, and furnishes bim with upwards 
of four hundred closely printed 8vo pages, 
well worth perusing and preserving. 

The great object contemplated in the 
establishment of this association, was to 
create and cherish a sound protestant 
public opinion, and by the great instru- 
mentalities of th^ulpit and the press, 
to diffuse correct informaflon respecting 
the distinctive characters of protestantism 
and popery. One of the principal means 
upon which it relies for the promotion 
of this object, is the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures in the vernacular tongue, 
and the maintenance of the Bible in our 
public institutions, in accordance with 
the laws of the land. In addition to the 
influence which the common distribution 
of the Bible, is calculated to exert, the 
aid of books and tracts illustrating the 
errors, designs, and bearings of the Ro- 
man system has been invoked. The 
Board of Managers have been relieved 
by the zealous exertions of the various 
Bible Societies of our land, from a great 
part of the responsibility which would 
otherwise have rested upon them. Their 
funds have not been sufficiently ample 
to p>ermit them to embark in any publi- 
cation excepting the Quarterly Review, 
but here, again, the work which they 
would gladly engage in, were the re- 
quisite pecuniary means furnished with 
greater liberality, has been very effi- 
ciently performed by enterprising pub- 
lishers of our city, who have issued 
sound protestant books, and have not 
been afraid or ashamed to give wings 
to faithful testimonies against the ini- 
quities and absurdities of papal Rome. 
Amongst these, Messrs. Campbell and 
Hooker deserve honorable mention, and 
are entitled to the thanks and the cordial 
support of the protestant community. 

One of the most urgent duties of the 
association has been to counteract, so 
far as they had ability, the efforts of the 
papal hierarchy of this city to embarrass 
the use of the Scriptures in our public 
schools. With an effrontery which will 
surprise no one who is acquainted with 
the Jesuitical policy, the low artifices 
and expedients which Roman prelates 
and priests so well know how to employ, 
the public has been informed with the 



roost solemn gravity, that the church of 
Rome, by her representatives in Phila- 
delphia, has never made any attempt to 
banish the Bible from our public schools, 
and that the charge, whenever preferred, 
deserves to be stigmatized as a pro- 
teatanifaisehood. We shall not stop at 
present to argue the point of fact, but it 
may be well to remind the public that if 
it be true, that popish prelates and 
priests have not sought thus to exclude 
the Scriptures, it is indubitably certain, 
that at the very period when with consum- 
mate subtlety and assurance the sons 
of Loyola were practising upon the cre- 
dulity of the public, and by dint of artful 
distinctions and solemn asseverations, had 
succeeded to some extent in persuading 
the indifferent and the simple, that they 
had never entertained a feeling of hos- 
tility against the Bible, a bull was issued 
from Rome, under the seal of Gregory 
XVI., breathing anathemas against Bible 
societies, and shaking the rod of excom- 
munication over the friends of God's 
word, renewing all the inhibitions and 
restrictions of former edicts against the 
free circulation of the Bible, and in 
effect calling on the archbishops, bishops, 
and primates of the church apostolical 
of Rome, (he ought to have said, the 
church apostaticaL) to abhor the Chris- 
tian alliance and the Bible societies, and 
to use all the power that their own in- 
genuity, and the aid of the vii^n Mary 
could furnish, to stop God*s word in its 
career, lest it should have free course, 
and run and be gloHGed in the overthrow 
of the papal dominion. Now this bull 
involves every bishop in the church of 
Rome in a dilemma. His oath compels 
him to render obedience to all the man- 
dates of the apostolic see. If he does 
oppose to the extent of his ability the 
free circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
he fulfils the requirements of the form of 
profane swearing by which he binds 
himself to do the bidding of his master 
at Rome. If he does not, then he vio- 
lates the solemn contract into which he 
has entered, and disregards the obliga- 
tion of his oath. Let every man con* 
cemed choose whichever horn of this 
dilemma he prefers. 

We regret, that there is some reason 
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to apprehend, that the use of the Bible ia 
our public schools, is, in some instances, 
more nominal than real. The associa- 
tion has, at various times, appointed com- 
i^ittees to collect information respecti;^ 
the mode in which the Scriptures are 
employed in these institutions, with a 
view to keep the public informed with 
regard to the facts in the case, and it ap- 
pears, from reports made at various 
times that in some of the schools, the 
provision requiring the Bible without 
note or comment to be read, is either 
evaded or so imperfecdy fulfilled, as to 
render the statute practically a dead 
letter. This is a matter which merits 
the serious attention of the public. The 
discussion of the great principles of pro- 



surdities of the pap^ system, and we 
are willing to be held responsible for 
every resiilt which legitimately flows 
from the exposition of error and the 
vindication of truth. We deal in this 
controversy with principles, not with 
persons. We trust we can regard 
our fellow men, h^^ever grievously 
they may "eit, not knowing the Scrip- 
tures," as **our kinsmen and brethren 
according to the flesh," and that whilst 
we testify before God and man our cor* 
dial abhorrence of all that is intrinsically 
popish, as fatal to the very existence of 
truth and righteousness, we can and we 
do, with all sincerity, love tho«e who 
are our enemies because we tell them 
the truth, though we cannot admire, 



testantism in the various pulpits of our either their principles or their practice, 
city, has been continued in a series of much less forego the right and the obli- 
discourses delivered before the associa- 
tion, though, owing to the peculiar ex- 
citement of the public mind during the 
last six or nine months, it was deemed 
most advisable to abstain from the more 
formal and regular discharge of this im- 
portant duty. In conceding so much to 
the claims of expediency, (though no 
formal action to tins effect was ever had 
by the association,) we should be very 
far from admitting, that the expositions 
of the character and tendencies of the 
Romish system which this association 
has sanctioned, are calculated to inflame 
the popular mind, or disturb the pubhc 
peace. We claim the right of free dis- 
cussion as inalienable. \Ve hold it to 
be not only our privilege, but a solemn 
duty to examine in detail, and honesdy 
and fearlessly, in the light and face of 
high Heaven to expose the arrogant as- 
sumptions, the strong delusions, and the 
incredible iniquities, barbarities and ab- 



gation to maintain the truth in the face 
of opposition and reproach. 

In concluding our report, we desire 
to record with devout thankfulness to 
God, that a spirit of cordial unanimity 
has pervaded all our counsels, and that 
whilst the association comprises repre* 
sentatives from almost every evangelical 
denomination in the land, we have thus 
far proved in our history and experience 
that in all the great essentials of religioos 
truth we are of one mind, and that in 
opposition to that ** wicked one whose 
coming is after the working of Satan,*' 
we can see eye to eye, aiAl stand shoulder 
to shoulder, on the same field, though 
we may not all be in the same tinifonn. 
God and our country, the Bible and li- 
berty, are our watchwords; and what- 
ever may be the trials and hardness we 
may yet encounter, the triumph of truth 
is certain, for ^ if God be for us, who 
can be against us?" 
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THE ROMISH TENDENCY OF HUMAN NATURE, 



The tJrrors of Romanian traced to 
their Origin in Human Natures 
By Richard ffhalely, D. 2)., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 2d Jmer. Edition. 
Philadelphia, J. M. Campbell fy Co. 

It is frequently objected to the elTortd 
now made to awaken and enlighten the 
minds of our people on the subject of 
Romanism, that whatever be the cha- 
racter of this system, we are not likely 
to be led away by its errors ; that our 
country has a far greater tendency to in- 
fidelity than to popery, and that our 
oWn prejudices of education and circum- 
stances of intelligence are enough to pre- 
serve us fVom adopting its tenets. 

In regaled to die prospects of our 
country at lai^, we should be rejoiced 
to think that the forebodings of so many 
of our wisest statesmen and profoundest 
divines are never to be realized. But 
whatever flattering hopes may be in-* 
dulged on other accounts, it must not be 
supposed that the prevalence of infi- 
delity interposes an insuperable obstacle 
to the progress of popery. It were 
easy to show that there is no necessary 
opposition between these two Anti- 
christs, but on the contrary, a close con- 
nexion, and strong affinity; that tt]icse 
two extremes^ as they appear, may 
easily coalesce, under certain circum- 
stances. This is the very result which 
prophecy leads us to anticipate; and 
Vol. n.— 10 



nothing is more probable, than that the in- 
numerable divisions of Christians, should 
create a demand in the popular mind for 
some visible centre of unity, and that in 
the midst of our national pride and un- 
godliness, which refuses to receive the 
love of the truth, God should send us 
strong delusion to believe that lying 
wonder, whose coming is aflter the 
working of Satan, with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness, and that this 
messenger of Satan should be permitted 
to buffet us, till the Lord shall appear 
to consume him with the breath of his 
mouth and destroy him with the bright- , 
ness of his coming. 

In regard to individuals among us 
also, especially those of our own day, 
we conceive there is danger to be ap- 
prehended not so ipuch perhaps of a for- 
mal conversion from the belief of the 
protestant to the adoption of the Ro- 
mish system as such, but of the preva- 
lence of the same erroneous and un* 
scriptural principles, under other forms 
and circumstances. A sense of thi» 
danger we have uniformly endeavored 
to impress upon our readers, and this? 
impression we desire now especially to 
leave upon their minds, after we have 
illustrated the magnitude and the immi- 
nency of the peril which attends us all. 

The warning which we desire to give 
to all who caU themselves protestants, 
has been uttered with remarkable db- 
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tinctness and force, by the distinguished 
author, Avhose name we have placed at 
the^head of this article. The work in 
which he treats of this subject was com- 
posed by the author some fifteen years 
^o^ when he was a divine of Oxford, 
though never an " Oxford divine." The 
germ of the volume, (the author ob- 
serves,) was derived from conversations 
with the celebrated Blancho White. It 
was introduced to tlie American public 
some three years ago in a remarkably 
cheap yet legible fortl^. Within the 
past year, it has reached a second edi- 
tion, to which are prefixed some in- 
teresting facts and statements concerning 
the author's literary attainments and 
theological opinions. We desire to pro- 
mote its circulation still farther in the 
community, knowing no better means 
of inculcating upon protestants the all- 
important maxim, ohsta principiu; for 
indeed " the beginning of" error ** is as 
the letting out of water," And though 
the illustration of this subject demands 
(as our author has given it) an ample 
volume, rather than the few pages which 
we are permitted here to occupy, we 
propose to give an outline of the work 
before us, hoping thus to establish, as 
fully as we may, and in that which we 
consider its most threatening aspect to 
the protestant churches, the danger of 
Romanism. 

We shall not, indeed, attempt a com- 
' plete and strict analysis of this volume, 
but allude to some of its main topics, 
and without any farther explicit refe- 
rence to its pages, intersperse with ob- 
servations derived from it, remarks sug- 
gested to our minds, and quotations 
from some other writers in confirmation 
of the positions here assumed. 

We must first direct attention to the 
general principle on which this work 
is based, and then adduce some of its 
most striking illustrations. 

The mention of this subject reminds 
us of the chief benefit which we should 
ever derive from the errors of other men. 
In the contemplation of them we should 
not be high-minded, but fear. We 
should not desire to.secure an unchari- 
table triumph over others, but look at 
Ihem with a view to sdf-examination, 



and self-preservation' Thus St. Pauly 
in the 10th chapter of 1st Corinthians, 
and through several other chapters, ex- 
horts th« Hebrew Christians who had 
been conv:erted to the faith of Christ, 
to draw instruction firom the backslidincs 
of their adcestoiB according to the flesh, 
which he says were recorded for their 
admonition, to the intent they might not 
fail into corresponding sins, and that he 
who thought he stood, might take heed 
lest he should fall. For the same 
purpose we find him ad^kessing the 
Church of Rome especially, in the day» 
of its primitive purity, in langua|[e which 
seems prophetic, (and which, if heeded, 
would have been preventive) of its sad 
apostacy. He points to the rejection of 
the Old Testament Israel as a warning 
of that which might happen to the New 
Testament' Church, and thus, by the 
way, he affords us sufiScient reason ta 
believe that an apostacy and a desertioB 
of a portion of this Chnrch, was not 
at all impossible, but h^hly probable, 
even in Aat very branch of the church 
which he had planted in Cssar's house- 
hold. " Because of unbelief they were 
broken off, and thou standest by faith. 
Be not high-minded, hot fear;" "Say 
not, I sit as a queen," and shall not err 
in my understanding, or " have sorrow 
in my heart." For "if God spared not 
the natural branches, take heed lest he 
also spare not thee. Behold, therefore, 
the goodness and severity of God : on 
them which Mi severity, on thee good- 
ness, if thou continue in his goodness t 
otherwise thou also shaft be cut oC 
All must see the necessity of this admc 
nition in the case of others : may none 
of ua be so high-minded, as to question 
the propriety of applying^ it lo ourselves, 
but rather' take heed, lest any man fall 
after the same example of unbelief. 

All are liable to do this, and the 
more liable because they think it im- 
possible. Men are apt, not only in 
what regards religion, but in respect of 
all human concerns, to contemplate the 
faults and follies of a* distant age or 
country with barren wonder, or setf- 
gratulating contempt; while they o^r- 
look, bcfcause they do not search for, 
perhaps ^qual and vcrj' similar vices or 
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abfurditieB in their eiwn oondmet In 
this way it is, that the relif^oiM and 
moral and political lessons which history 
might be made to furnish, are utterly lost 
to the generality of mankind. Human 
nature is always and every where sub- 
stantially the same ; circumstantially and 
externally men^s manners and conduct 
are infinitely various. If the former 
were not true; if it were not for this 
fundamental agreement, history could 
fumi^ no instruction, if the latter were 
not true, if there were not these apparent 
differences, no one could fafl to profit 
by that instruction. For few are so 
<lull as not to learn something from Uie 
records of past experience in cases pre^ 
cisdy similar to their own. But much 
candor and diligence are called for, in 
tracing the analogy between cases, which 
at the first glance 8etm very different, in 
4>b8erving £e workings of the same hu- 
man nature, under all its various dis- 
guises, in recognizing, as it were, the 
anmt plant in different stages of fts 
frrowth, and in all the varieties resulting 
from climate and culture, soil and season. 
But to any one who will exercise this 
icandor, the very dissimilarity of cu-cum- 
«tances renders the history of past times 
and distant countries even the more in- 
structive, because it is easier to form an 
impartial judgment concerning them. 

There is, indeed, a difiicvity in ap- 
plying that judgment to our own case, 
for no one believes his own opinions 
erroneous, his own practices injurious. 
Few are even accustomed to ask them- 
selves, is there not a lie in my right 
hand? Thus the idolatry and unbe- 
lief of the Israelites, and again the 
eomiption and apostaey of the Ro- 
manists, appeared to them and to us in 



assume another, and it is vain that we 
detect the artifice which has done its 
work on other men* unless we are on 
our guard against the same tempter 
under some new transformation, as- 
suming afresh among ourselves, the ap- 
pearance of some angel of light Were 
we not ignorant of his devices, we 
should know that there is nothing new 
under the sun. Were we familiar 
with the page of history, we should an- 
ticipate the revival of error as we ex- 
pect the return of a cx>met, when it has 
ran its course. Did we keep close to the 
teachings of revelation, we should use 
the means of counteracting its powerful 
influence upon the moral interests of oiir 
world. 

Thus when our attention is turned to 
the errors of the Romish church, and to 
the probability of proselytes being added 
to it, or converts made from it, we must 
be on our guard against the spirit of 
popery in the human heart, against simi- 
lar emm in some new shapes; and not 
deem every danger of the kind effectually 
escaped, by simply keeping out of the 
pale of that corrupt church. The erjibrs 
of Romanism are, indeed, peculiarly 
worthy of consideration, for this very 
reason, that they are the natural growth 
of the human heart. They were not 
so much the effect as the cause of the 
Roman system of religion, for this was 
not the contrivance of any one man, or 
any number of men, foreseeing and 
designing the entire result. Its corrup- 
tions were the natural offspring of the 
passions of an ignorant and cfepraved 
people, not checked and regulated, but 
cherished and consecrated by a debased 
and worldly-minded ministry, who made 
merchandise of souls, substituting the 



a very different light, and this should * arts of gain for the promotion of godli 



lead us not to regard them with con 
temptuous astonishment and boastful ex- 
ultation, but to reflect that we also are 
likely to form a wrong estimate of what 
is around us, and familiar to our minds. 
We should remember that the great 
enemy of truth and righteousness, who 
now (as ever,) worketh in the children 
of unbelief and disobedience, docs not 
always use the same disguise : as soon 
jis one is seen tfarovigh* he is jneady to 



ness. And hence we are not to wonder 
that no one can point out the precise 
period, when this mystery of iniquity 
began to work, or identify the person 
who introduced it ; nor suppose it to be 
the faith once delivered to the saints, 
thoi^h it should be proved that even in 
the first age of Christianity, when tlie 
good seed of the kingdom was mvfn by 
fl^KMtolic hands, the tares sprang up 
with it» choking the product of some of 
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the most fertile fields of apostolic la- 
bor. 

This proposition, then, being borne 
in mind, tliat the errors of Romanism are 
peculiarly the offspring of human nature, 
in its present fallen state, we proceed to 
illustrate it by reference to several of 
these errors in particular. Addressing 
protestants more especially, we need not 
adduce the proof that these errors are 



thepiselves exempt from the charge and* 
secure from the danger of cormptiii^ 
their own religion, because of their deep 
abhorrence of the religions of those na- 
tions which the Lord had cast oat be- 
fore them. So, doubtless, the church of 
Rome has ever thought itself pure mui 
safe from superstition, by its rejection of 
those particular fotmz of superstitioa 
which existed among th6 Israelites and 



eally chargeable upon the Roman ^pagans, although the resemblance be- 



church. But if our readers will ex- 
amine the premises, they will find that 
we are not fighting against shadows, or 
disputing about words. 

1. Let us advert to the superstition 
of the Roman church. The greater 
part of the errors of Romanism may be 
considered as so many branches of su- 
perstition, or at least inseparably con- 
nected with it. But there are besides, 
many superstitions more stricdy so 
called, with which that system is justly 
chargeable, such as invocations of saints, 
and adoration of images, pictures, and 
relics. Superstition is conceived to be, 
not an excess of religion, as if any 
onilf^could have too much of true reli- 
gion, but a misdirection of religious 
feeling, manifested either in showing 
religious veneration or regard to ob- 
jects which deserve none, i. e. properly 
speaking, the worship of id6ls, or false 
gods; or showing such a degree of 
religious veneration to any object, as 
that object, (though worthy of some 
reverence,) does not deserve; or again 
in worshipping the true God thix)ugh 
the medium of improper ceremonies or 
symbols. That the superstitious prac- 
tices of the Roman church are jusdy 
chargeable with idolatry, is but too sadly 
true, though they do not admit it. Their 
error, in this respect, is the same with 
that which we may ascribe to the Is- 
raelites, whose practices bear a strong 
resemblance to theirs. Now, the Is- 
raelites were warned, not only to wor- 
ship none of the gods of the heathen, 
but to copy none of their superstitions ; 
« Ye shall not do so to the Lord your 
God." When they did do so, they 
^loubdess pleaded that the golden calves 
And the brazen serpent were not the 
idols of the Canaaoites^ and thought 



tween each of these and its own is no 
close, that shrewd observers have not 
scrupled to call it Paganism and Judaism 
baptized. 

Doubdess protestants are no less dis- 
posed to feel the same security, oa ac- 
count of their abhorrence of the partico- 
lar superstitions of Rome, and yet it 
must be admitted to be the spontaneous 
and abundant produce of the human 
heart It is an error which seems most 
direcdy opposed to the theory of infi- 
delity,* and yet many of the most cde- 
bl^ted professors of infidelity have be- 
trayed an uncommon share of it. Bat 
infidelity is not natural even to fallen 
man. A disposition to reverence some 
superhuman Being, and in some way 
or other recommend ourselves to Ms 
favor, is a natural suggestion of the hu- 
man heart, and the great enemy finds it 
easier to misdirect than to eradicate it. 
The most prevailmg character of super- 
stition, is the attributing some sacred effi- 
cacy to the performance of an outward 
act, or the presence of some materia 
object, without any inward devotion of 
the heart accompanying it, or any thing 
but an undoubting faith in that intrinsic 
efficacy. 

Now the enormity of this evil is apt 
to be much underrated. It is not merely 
a folly to be ridiculed, but a serious mis- 
chief to be dreaded. Its tendency is in- 
jurious to true piety. If an exercise of 
the religious sentiment can thus be pro- 
vided for, if the natural craving after Di- 
vine acceptance can be satisfied — God^s 
place in the heart will be preoccupied 
by an idol, the conscience lulled to sleep, 
and true piety shut out by vanities of 
man's devising. The natural food of re- 
ligion is thus converted into poisoe. 
The sacraments of the Christian ohur^ 
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even when iTiey are not nwltiplied by 
homan authority, — our very exercises 
of devotion even in a tongue understood 
by all,— our perusal of the sacred Scrip- 
lores where it is freely allowed, yea, 
universally enjoined, beeome supersti- 
tious in proportion as any one expects 
them to operate as a charm, attributing 
efficacy to the mere «ct or word, while 
the feelings are not engaged, and the 
life is not consistent. If we are told by 
protestant Christians that they are not 
liable to do this, when guarded by 
Scriptnra! Articles, and Reformed Litur- 
gies, we can only say, ** take heed, lest 
•any man fall aAer the same example." 

2. Let us consider the system of 
prtt$tercfl whieh is so fostered by tlie 
Roman ehuroh. The Gliristian religion 
•confessedly includes mysteries, that is, 
truths not discoverable by liuman reason, 
"but made known by Divine revelation. 
In the ancient pagan religions, there was 
•a distinction between the uninitiated and 
initiated, ^e latter receiving the revela- 
tion of those mysteries which were 
nvithheld from the former. But ** ^e 
^reat mystery of godliness " was not re- 
vealed to a favored few. To all Christ'^ 
disciples it was given to know the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven. It pro- 
fessed to liave one Lord, one faith, and 
«ne baptism, by one Spirit dwelling ia 
•ail the members of the Christian church. 

The opposite system is one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of na- 
tural religion^ that is, it is a system 
"which men naturally Ml into when left 
to themselves, as all pagan systems of 
religion bear witness. This is one of 
the errors found in the Roman systenu 
The people readily perceived the advan- 
tage of theological leamkig, without dis- 
tinguishing the proper object of this 
learning, to vindicate the authority, and 
explain the meaning of the sacred Scrifv* 
tores, and without understanding what 
particular doctrines were beyond their 
own comprehension. The clergy were 
•of course tempted to direct Aeir inquiries 
to those points wkich were above others^ 
comprehension, and even their own, and 
llnis while darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge, became ^ lords over 
God's heritage,*' instead af^ helpers Is 



their faith." On the one hand, there- 
fore, the unprofitable and presumptuous 
speculations, of those theologians em- 
phatically styled the Schoolmen, were 
the fruits of this mistake as to Christian 
mysteries, this corruption from the sim- 
plicity of Christianity; and on the other to 
believe all that the Church believes, was 
the easy confession, which resulted from 
the indolence and spiritual indifference, 
the unworthy pride and dishonest am- 
bition of human nature. 

It is observable that this error is to be 
ascribed to the people as much as the 
priests« It is customary, indeed, when 
we speak of priestcraft, to represent the 
people as prevailed upon by sophistry, 
and promises, and threats, to make these 
crafty impostors the keepers of their 
consciences, and their substitutes in the 
service of God. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the first recorded instance of 
departure from purity of worship, as esta- 
blished among the Israelites, was forced 
on the priest by the people.* The truth 
is, mankind have an innate propensity to 
serve God by proxy, and not having 
any love for his service themselves, to 
commit to some distinct order of men 
the care of their religious concerns, who 
shall study the truths of religion in their 
stead, practise some exalted kinds of 
-virtue, and offer prayers on their behalf 
in life, and even after death. This dis- 
position is the origin, as well as the 
consequence of priestcraft. The Roman 
hierarchy did but take advantage of this 
natural propensity, engrafting on it such 
practices and pretensions as should make 
it ft source of influence and profit 

A very large and important portion of 
the errors of the Roman church may be 
comprehended under this general censure, 
that they have destroyed the true charac- 
ter of the Christian ministry. Hence the 
gradual transformation of the Christian 
minister, the presbyter, or elder, into 
the saerificrag priest of the Jewish and 
pagan religions, of which error no in- 
considerable remains are to be traeed in 
the minds of protestants. Now the 
title borne by the priests of the Jewish 
and pagan nations, is never applied to 
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any of the Christian ministers ordained 
by the apostles, and this difference in 
the names given them, naturally leads us 
to infer a difference of things^ and to 
conclude that the apostles regarded their 
religion as having no priest at all, except 
Christ Jesus, of whom all the Levitical 
priests were but types — and to whom 
^one imder the gospel the title is applied 
in the inspired writmgs. He has offered 
up< the Bufhcient sacrifice. He is the 
one Mediator between God and man. 

The Chnsttan ministry differs from 
«very other office ever held .by man, 
eidier of human device or divine appoint- 
ment. As for the pagan priests, their bu- 
siness was rather to conceal than to ex- 
plain the mysteries of their religion ; to 
keep the people in darkness rather than 
lo enlighten their minds with the know- 
ledge of truth. So that it was to legisla- 
tors and philosophers that men looked 
for instruction in their duty. That the 
Christian ministry, on the contrary, was 
Appointed in great measure for the pur- 
pose of giving instruction and admonition 
to man, is clearly proved by the practice 
«f the apostles, and by Paulas directions 
to Timothy and Titus. The essential 
•character of the Jewish priests was not 
their being ministers of religion, but their 
offering" sacrifice ami making atonement 
and intercession for the people — whereas 
the office of the Christian minister cor- 
responded to that of the Jewish elders 
<iT presbyters and the rulers of the syna- 
gogues. Their duty being the regulation 
and instruction of religious assemblies, 
and of the religious and moral conduct 
of the people generally, with the adminis- 
tration of rites* totally different in their 
nature from the offering of sacrifices ; thus 
precluding the idea of their being media- 
tors ior man, though they are ambassa- 
dors from God. The Romish priest 
however, like the Jew, professes to offer 
sacrifice to propitiate^G9d towards him- 
self and the congregation. The e^cacy 
of that sacrifice is made to depend on thje 
sincerity and rectitude of intention, not 
of the eomnmnicants or worshippers 
themselves* but of the priest. He as- 
suming the character of a mediator and 
Intercessor, prays not with, but for the 
{tcople, in a tongue unknown and a voice 



inaudible to them. He undertakes to 
reconcile transgressors, by prescribiog 
penances, and pretends to transfer to 
them his own or others' merits. And 
like a pagan, not a Jewish priest, be 
keeps hidden from the people the volume 
of their faith, and subjects them at his 
pleasure to the dominion of error. 

Many think this a harmless error, 
and so it may be in the intention of 
many who adopt it. But not so in the 
results to which it tends. The late Bi- 
shop White has leA a very solemn testi- 
mony on this subject,,in various parts of 
his writings. ** There was a time**' he 
says, ** when he was disposed to regasd 
it as a question of words;, but when he 
came to consider maturely the opinions 
adopted by those who held the opposite 
to his own views, he perceived a train of 
sentiments, which, by a consistent pv^ 
gression, ended in the w(Mrst of all tlie 
bad tenets of Roman Cathohc supersti- 
tion ; he became alarmed at the appear- 
ance (among ourselvei) of any of that 
Jeav«n which had sliowiv itself so capa^ 
ble of leavening the whole lump, and 
admired tlie wisdom of the English Re- 
formers, in having beea so careful to 
clear theur system of every thing whieh 
participated of the alarming sentiment.*^ 
-^Memoirs, 381. 

3. We have reason to beware of that 
spirit of per$ecuiion, which the Church 
of Rome expressly encourages and ap- 
proves — yea, rather requires. We have 
not space to quote the language of her 
standards, which show that this is. a 
characteristic of her system. But one #f 
the most candid of protestant writers, 
Faber, Sac. Cal. of Proph., voL 2, p. 
97, has said, that *< though the Romish 
church may retort this charge upon 
protestants to serve the purposes of con- 
m>ver8y, and to mislead the advocates 
of a sdly liberaUam — yet she dares not 
join her rival in proacwmiSing all perse- 
.cutioA for conscience sake to be un- 
scriptural and accursed. Whatever be 
the language and the spirit of private in- 
•dividuals, their church acknowledges not 
their unauthoritative assertions. The Ca- 
nons of the Lateran Councils have never 
.yet been formally condemned and dis- 
4»wned hy her. Nay, she stands pit^ 
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dudlMl by her own claim of infallibility- 
and iimnutability from reprobatiiig the 
sanguinary alxHninations which have 
systematically characterized the Romish 
Church/' 

But though the Romish Church is 
de^ly stained with this guilt, it can- 
not with any reason be reckoned the 
originating cause of it. This error has 
its root in tlia evil heart of the unre- 
newed man — though in that system the 
evil propensity of human nature, instead 
of being checked on each occasion, is 
connived at, and sanctified by a false 
principle of religious zeal. None com- 
plain more loudly of persecution than 
Romanists themselves, who adore the 
relics of those that were martyrs to pa- 
gan persecution* And so the reformers, 
not one, but all, when they bad detected 
and renounced the other errors of the 
system in which they bad been edu- 
cated, were not able either in principle 
or practice wholly to divest themselves 
of this. £ven in respect of the perse- 
cutions, of which they were the sub- 
jects, xhey seemed to have joined issue 
on the question whether they were 
heretics, rather than whether heretics 
ought to be consigned to the seeular 
arm. The same principle is manifested 
in full force, by the disciples of the 
false prophet, who cannot be said to 
have derived it from Romanism. It is 
derivable rather from the natural fed- 
ings of resentment against opponents— 
of love of power, of a desire to promote 
apparent good, and repress whatever 
' .seems to us fraught with mischief by 
any means that present themselves as 
-efieotuaL Now we cannot be too anx- 
ious for the salvation of men's souls, 
and for this very reasoa we cannot ex- 
;aggeraie the danger of depart^g from 
the iaith of the gospel-fwe may well 
he willing to compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, if so be, we may 
save a so^d from deaths and hide a 
midtitude of sins. But we must seek 
•these objects only by aigumeat, per- 
jiuasion and example— and when these 
methods fail, or are likely to fail, the 
endeavour to pcevent, by constraint, de- 
viations fsom the estaUished faith, and 
to force men twm, into that whi^ji 
^ v£ believe to be £ur tiuir own goond 



and that of the eommuouty, however na- 
tural to the human heart-— is opposed to 
the genius and precepts of the gospel of 
Christ. 

In our country persecution in out- 
ward act iB impossU)le, but in spirit,,it 
is possible to all, and equally guUty be- 
fore God We cannot lay violent hands 
npon their persons, but we may out- 
cage tlieis feelings, by carelessly or wil- 
fuUy misrepresenting their religious opi- 
nions, or by withholding from them Uie 
couftesies and charities of life on this 
account, or in any way interfering with 
their social rights, personal comfort or 
religious freedom. 

But here we must avow the convic- 
tion that the popular tendency is rather 
m\ contrary direction ;— to a miscalled 
charity, which asciibes a spirit of pev- 
secutioivto every manifestation of Chris- 
tian consistency and ministerial faith- 
fulness. A few protestants have a strong 
hereditary prejudice against the persons 
of Roman Catholics. A few more have 
a godly jealousy for the interests of the 
gospel — but the mass are disposed to 
Uiink all aeligions nearly alike, or are 
indifferent to the peculiarities of any. 
Their chanty costs them little — while, 
alas ! they themselves are uncharitable 
enough, and by reproachful epithete 
persecuting enough, against those who 
have any distinct views and tender sen- 
sibilities on the subject.. 

Every effort which we have made to 
unfold the spirit of truth and error, (is, 
we well know) viewed through this 
ialse medium by many nominal and 
some real protestants, forgettingr that it 
is a scriptural command to all thiat name 
the name of Christ, ta hate the deeds 
and the doctrines which are not of God, 
and that it is the very obligation laid 
fipon these who are set for £e defence 
of the gospel to cry a(oud and spare not, 
to bamsh and drive away all strange 
doctrmes« ^hose who eall this perse- 
cution, know not what they speak nor 
whereof they affirm. Do* they ask us, 
what peisecution is? We answer— if 
we should ho found endeavoring to 
debar our opponents from erecting 
houses for the worship of God, with- 
in the walls of our city, or from wor- 
ohipping him according to the dictates 
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of their miagukled conscience— if we 
should discourage our people from 
fiTing alms to those of this per- 
suasion who are suflfering under any 
adTersity— should we be disposed to 
deny the poor charity of a grave to 
those who felt constmined to walk in 
the way which we betieve to be here- 
sy — this would be persecution. We 
need not say where all this is done (by 
those who ky this crime to our charge,) 
ai^inst those who are on our part in 
tkb controversy-^nor need we declare 
that if thia were attempted here, by the 
immense majocky who have ampfe 
power, if they have the least desire to 
do it, though it were but fair retaliation 
for national injustice and religious into- 
lerance elsewhere manifested towards 
us, the complaints of Romanists would 
be drowned by the execration of pro- 
testants themselves, and at least echoed 
by the remonstrances of all protestant 
ministers. 

4. We have need to beware of that 
ipirUual pride, which is another dis- 
tuictive feature of the Romish Chvrch. 
Mankind have a natural tendency to 
pride themselves oir the advantages they 
enj<^, on the titles they bear as badges 
of those privileges, and especially on 
their being members of any society en- 
dowed widi such privileges. And they 
are disposed to put their trust in these, 
independently of the use made of them, 
as necessarily implying some superior 
bene6t to their possessor. How strong- 
ly this tendency operated among t^e 
Jews of old, we have ample proof in the 
scriptures, whose general tenor seems 
to be expressed in the rebuke of John 
the Baptist. *• Think not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
father." A like error seems to have pre- 
vailed among the early Christians gene- 
rally, and hence that very warning of the 
apostle was given, in whidi, as we have 
already obeervedy the history of the 
Jews is presented for their admonition. 

The history of the Romish ditnrch 
shows that a reliance on names and 
privileges, has led her into many of her 
most grievous errors. Confident in the 
titles of Christian, Orthodox, Catliolic, 
of the Church of God, she trusted tfial 
no deadly error oould creep into so holy 



a community. But her people were 
careless of living as becometh saints, 
and hence they adopted one by one the 
very errors and superstitions (in sub- 
stance) from which the first Christiane 
gloried in being delivered. Such mon- 
strous corruptions could never have 
been introduced into any church by the 
arts of a worldly hierarchy, unless its 
members had been lulled into a false 
security by boastfully contemplating 
their religious privileges, instead of 
dwelling on the responsibilities they 
involve; by priding themselves upon 
names, without bestowing a watchful 
attention on the tilings which those 
names denote;^ 

Thus the admonitions of Paul to the 
Church of Rome were lost on the suc- 
ceeding generations of that church. And 
shall we say, brethren, that we have no 
need of it, because we do not assume the 
same exclusive tide of Catholic, or avow 
the same daim of infallibility, because 
we have protested against the usurpa- 
^n& of others, and have renounced 
their corruptions. The apostle might 
reply to us. Be not high-minded, but 
fear, for those whom I then addressed 
were in the same situation as you are. 
They were the reformed, the protestants 
of their day — they had been delivered 
from Jewish and pagan infidelity, as 
you from Romish corruption. They 
prided themselves on the change>— they 
felt themselves in no danger of the same 
errors ia form, and yet they embraced 
them in substance. They were rather^ 
the cause tfian the effect of their system. 
Hence, though out of her pale, you may 
follow her steps, and should guard care- 
fully against those faults whose defor- 
mity you have seen in another. 

Let VI, then, beware of this radical 
and plausible error. We may be fol- 
lowing the dictates, not of weak or 
wicked men, but of an inspired apoede, 
and still not be secure freoi the tenden- 
cy to substitute the means of grace 
for the fruits of the Sphrtt, ja proud con- 
fidence of belonging to a certain holy 
community, chtinht sect, party, which 
must secure you divine nivor. Even 
advastages which are real, ^id titles 
•which are faiHy applied,'alay be made 
occasions of self-complacency, and lead 
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to indolent security, with respect to 
personal acceptance. This is usually 
the fllrst error men fall into. The second 
springs out of this carelessness; the 
name survives the thing signified ; the 
advantages are actually lost, through a 
confident reliance on their intrinsic effi- 
cacy. The land which was fertile, be- 
comes a desert, through a confident 
trust that it will ensure wealth to its 
possessor, while he neglects to cultivate 
its resources. For whatever be our 
privileges as members of any religious 
society, it is, af^r all, only by personal 
faith and holiness, secured by the inter- 
cession of the Saviour, and wrought out 
by the sanetification of the Spirit, that 
each individual is to be made acceptable 
to God. The pious efforts and the holy 
functions of others can do nothing for 
any man, unless they lead him to labor 
in like manner for himself. Richly en- 
dowed, indeed, is the Church of Christ 
/ with means of grace, with privilcfres of 
inestimable value, and these we may be 
allowed to suppose, greater in that 
branch of Christ'« Church with which 
we ourselves are connected, than in any 
other; but if we ful touse these means, 
to improve these privileges, they will 
but increase our condemnation. The 
came of Christian, of Reformed, Pro- 



testant, Orthodox, or Evangelical, in- 
st^ of saving, will condemn as doubly 
inexcusable, in the great day when the 
secrets of men's hearts shall be dis- 
closed — those who, naming the name, 
of Christ, have not depart^ from ini- 
quity; whose heart and life are not 
reformed, who do not come out, and 
are not separate from the follies and 
temptations of the world, who do 
not resist unto blood, striving against 
the sin which so easily besets them, 
and who, while aware of the errors of 
the Romish Church, overlook those 
evil and corrupt, proud and selfish, gro- 
velling and sensual affections of our 
common nature, in which they had jlheir 
origin. " For he is not a Jew," and 
stiU less a Christian, *' who is one out- 
wardly," and baptism, as well as ** cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter," in clear 
distinction from, though not to the ex- 
clusion of the outward rite ; whose praise 
is not (perhaps) of men, but (will cex^ 
tainly be) of God, ** in the day when he 
will judge the secrets of men's hearte 
by Jesus Chriet, according to the gos- 
pel," and for his sake alone, *< reward 
every man," that is accepted of him, " ac- 
cording to his works." 



NATURE AND VENAI.ITY OF PAPAL INDULGENCES. 



TAe Venal Indulgences and Pardons 
of the Chttrck of Rome, exemplified 
in a Summary of an Indulgence of 
Six/tis iV.^for the repair of a Ca* 
thedral: with an Account of the 
Forms called *« Confesnionalia,^^ ap- 
plicable both to the Living and the 
Dead; and Observations confirma- 
ton/ of the Tuxm Penitentiarim, 
with a Plate. By the Rev. Joseph 
Mendham, M. A., 12mo«, pp. xlvi. 
and 148. ^London: Rivingtons. 

Of all the <* cunningly devised fa- 
bles" of Rome, (ami Ihey are many,) 
we look Qpoo the doctriife of Indul- 
genet at one •f the most ensnaring. 



and as perilous to those who are so un- 
happy as to be beguiled by it, as it is 
gainful to the church which employs it 
m ** making merchandize of souls." We 
could say much upon the importance of 
this doctrine, ffll connected with other 
dangerous awd soul-destroying errors of 
the Church of Rome, did our Irmit? 
permit, and we regret exceedingly the 
necessity, which the very extent of the 
subject lays us under, of treating so im- 

S)rtant a msrtter in a cursory manner, 
rief, however, as the notice we are 
compelled to take of this subject must 
be, we trust that we shall be able to 
demonftrate to the satisfaction of our 
readers, that the modem champions of 
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Borne, in their attempta to conceal the 
true state of the case, hare done liltle 
more than endeayour to cover the origi« 
nal painting with a coat of water-colors, 
which any pope may, at his pleasure, 
easily remove by a slight application of 
his infallible sponge, whenever it shall 
appear desirable to exhibit the picture 
In its primitive beauty to the admiring 
gase of his delighted subjects. 

In the primitive church, a system of 
discipline obtained, by which offenders 
were frequently obliged to continue for 
a considerable space of time, in some 
eases for many years, in a state of pe- 
ttance and separation from the sacra- 
ments. It seemed, however, expedient 
ito the Council of Nice to give power to 
all bishops to shorten the time and to 
relax the severity of the canons. This 
favor was called an Indulgence, and is 
said to have been a just and necessary 
provision, without which no society 
could be well governed. But af^r the 
tenth century a great alteration took 
place, and the original design seems to 
have been altogether laid aside. In the 
bands of the popes the machinery of 
indulgences .was employed, and with 
effect, to promote the power and aMu- 
ence of the See of Rome. The first 
indulgence, in the modern sense of the 
word, was granted by Anselm, Bishop 
of Lucca and Legate of Gregory VII., 
to those who would take his part against 
Henry IV. Similar indulgences were 
granted by Urban II. to such as would 
undertake the crusade to the Holy Land, 
and aft^r him by succeeding popes, for 
the same purpose. 

Morinus states, that these indulgences 
did not merely absolve from canonical 
penance, but that '< a remission of such 
sins was granted by them, upon which 
eternal life depends." Be this as it 
may, we find, that when they came to 
be regarded as effecting a deliverance 
from purgatory, they were considered 
as too important to be entrusted wholly 
to inferior hands ; and, accordingly, in 
the Fourth Lateran Council, held by 
Innocent III., the power of the bishops 
was abridged. 

We may remark, as indeed Cardinal 
Fisher candidly acknowl^ges, ilm with- 



out purgatory the indulgences would be 
things of no value. But something more 
was wanting to make the machinery 
work well; and, accordii^ly, counsel 
of perfection, works of supererogation, 
and a communication of merits,' or, more 
correctly speaking, of "satisfactions," 
were invented. We will now briefly 
notice the doctrine of Indulgences, as 
set forth by accredited theologians o( 
the Church of Rome. 

There is, we are told, a certain trea- 
sure placed at the disposal of the pope ; 
and this treasure consists of the super- 
abundant satisfactions of Christ, with 
the superfluous satisfactions of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and of the rest of 
the saints. By the applkation of this 
treasure, the pope is enabled to effect 
the release of souls from purgatoiial 
sufferings, or firom a part of them, ac- 
cording to circumstances. An indul- 
gence is the remission, as Dens tells us, 
of the temporal punishment due to sin 
already remitted — ^** quoad culpam" — by 
the power of the keys, "extra sacra- 
mentum," and by the application of 
the treasure which ia contained in the 
church. There appears to be, however^ 
some difficulty upon the subject of the 
culpa, and the Romish theologians have 
found i\ no fasy matter to manage* 
Accordingly, we find Dens — somewhat 
inconsistently, it must be confessed, with 
his definition of an indulgence — stating, 
"ipsa autem culpa pecbati per indul- 
gentias direcie non remittitur," (vol. vi. 
p. 418, No. 30;J and again, " Genera-- 
iim autem inclulgentia non remittit 
pcBuam ullius peccati nisi ante qnoad 
culpam remissi:" (p. 486, No. 34.) 
Afterwards, speaking of the dauaula 
"contritis et confessis," he says, *'qu« 
in indulgentiis ordinariis ponitur." (P. 
431, No. 36.) Probably Dens felt some 
delicacy, as he had some awkward facts 
to deal with ; and this seems the more 
probable, as we read m No. 30, p. 418, 
"Obj. Pontifices in Bullis aliquando 
diount se concedere indUlgentias peoca- 
torum; ergo, &o. R. Ponitur causa 
pro effeetu et significatur indulgentia 
ponse ex peeeato." 

We And Indulgeneet divided by theo> 
logiao^ iato^ 1« " PtenariaB,*' whi^ are 
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granted for the remission of the whole 
debt of temporal punifihment^ (for so the 
sujQferings of purgatory are spoken of as 
opposed to the eternal torments of hell.) 
2. " Non plenari»,V which only remit 
a part of the punishment. 3. ** Plenio- 
res," which go further than tlie *' ple- 
narise" as regards the offences with 
which the debt of punishment is con* 
nected, and give a power of absolving in 
♦'cases'* and "censures" reserved to 
the pope. 4. " Plenissimae," which, 
according to Collet, confer an .additional 
power of commtiting and dispensing 
with vows, ** in quibusdam irregularitar 
tibus;" we shall see hereafter what 
some of these "irregularities" were. 
Indulgences granted " in form& jubilsi," 
although plenary, are not accompanied 
with &e power of absolving from re- 
served cases, unless it be formally and 
expressly staled in the Bull, appointiAg 
the Jubilee. These Bulls, however, 
sometimes eonfer very extensive, and 
occasionally somewhat questionable pri- 
vileges. , When aa indulgence is at- 
tached to any material thing, as an 
image, a rosary, &c., it is termed 
" Real," and those which are granted to 
a person, without any restriction as to 
place or thing, are caJled " PertfonaU^ 
indulgences which may %e obtained at 
any time, are said to be *? Perpetual ;^^ 
whilst those which are granted only 
during a certiun period, are called " Ten^ 
porai.** 

The pope is the great dispenser of 
the treasure which supplies indulgences, 
and bishops may dispense this treasure 
to an extent, not yet, however, exactly 
ascertained ; and there is a danger, should 
they go beyond a certain limit, of the 
indulgences granted by them being alto- 
gether invalid. /Dens, Theol. vol. vi, 
p. 424, No. 33.) Purchasers, under 
such circtimstances, would do well to 
take the opinion of some skilful and 
practised conveyancer as to the validity 
of the tilUj lest, perchance, they may 
Afterwards discover a flaw therein, 
which may have the effect of vitiating 
the whole. The pope or bishop, al- 
though he cannot grant an indulgence 
himself, may, nevertheless, have a share 
in the indulgence which he giants 19 



another, as he wty also five power to^ 
a priest to grant bim ab^oTotion. Wi^ 
regard to the re^fmsttes for obtaining iiK 
diUgences, the appli'eant must be a bap'^ 
tized person, must be in a state of grace, 
and perform certain conditions ; btit the* 
conditions must not be, in themselves, 
such as would satisfy for the debt of 
punishment, otherwise the indulgence 
would be nugatory, or, as St. Thomas 
says, "a pious fraud." The church 
requires a certain intention in those 
who wish to gain indulgepces, yet they 
may be granted to one insensible and 
about to die 1 As to the perforsMmoe of 
the conditions, unless otherwipe ex- ' 
pressed, it is sufficient if the last be 
performed in a state of grace ; to nueh 
of the enjoined conditions is only a6to« 
lutely necessary as may answer the 
end proposed by the party granting the 
indulgence. If prayers, fasting, Ac*r be 
enjoined " ad placandum Deum," they 
must not be performed " ex vsnft glo* 
ri&," but if the work, as to substemet, 
be performed, so as to ipcord with the 
proposed end of the grantor, all is w«ll* 
The kindness of the church does not 
stop here. If an indulgence be granted 
to those who will give money to bmtd 
a church, they obtain the indulgence, 
although the money be given " ex vanfll 
gloriA!" nor does it signify, whether 
they give the money " propriit manu," 
or send it by ano^er,hand. 

With regard to sacramental cenfes^ 
sion, it appears, first, that it is not 
necessary, unless it be exacted hf the 
bull — a state. of grace is sufficient f but 
should the individual be in mortal sin 
at the time of his wishing to obtain an 
indulgence, then confession is necessary 
as an ordinary mean of graetf "si 
habeatur copia confessarii." 

Secondly, even when it is required, 
it is not necessary for those who have 
only venial sins. Thhdly, when h is 
required as apart of the work enjoined, 
f Am it is necessary. The church is very 
indulgent in these matters, for, although 
she wishes to encourage frequent eon- 
fession, she would by no means dis' 
courage the applicants for induigenees. 
These, however^ must not be granted 
without an adequate cause, wbich^ aer 
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cording to St. ThomaB, (Sopplem, 
Quest. 25, art.| 8, in Corp.) \t die ho- 
nour of God, and the advantage of the 
church, and our neighbor; they must 
not have a temporal object, unless that 
object lead to a spiritual one. A private 
indulgence may have a private end, if it 
redound indirectly to the common good ; 
when granted to many^ it suffices if the 
united works of the many are propor- 
tionate to the proposed end ; the mere 
rtUef of iouh suffering in purgatory 
is not an adeqiuUe end^ in the case of a 
community, though it be in the case of 
an individual ! There is a danger, if die 
* cause he not adequate, that the indtd- 
gence may not be valid ^ we are, how- 
ever, to suppose that the cause is always 
just and sftjUkient, and preachers must 
not, in conversation, nor in their ter- 
mons, raise a doubt upon the subject ! 
What a comfort it must be to think that 
there is infallibility somewhere in the 
church which presides over these mat-^ 
ters, though it is not yet determined 
exactly whereU 
Turn we now to the value of Indol- 

{ences, a very, very, important matter, 
t is acknowledged to be an axiom 
respecting them, diat ^ Tantum valent, 
quantum sonant;'' but how is this axiom 
to be understood? Two solutions are 
given : first, That in the performance of 
the prescribed conditions, an individual, 
♦♦licet in minimo gradu devotionis," 
obtains the whole indulgence to the ex- 
tent expressed, whether plenary or for 
a hundred days, &c. ; and this opinion, 
we are told, holds good when die en- 
joined conditions are particularized. 
(St. Thorn. Supplem. Quairst 25, a. 2, 
" ad. 4.) Secondly, there is an opinion, 
that tne individual is benefited in pro- 
portion as he fulfils the intention of the 
donor, and that the quantity is men- 
tioned to show how much the donor 
could give, and not that every one who 
obtains an indulgence benefits to that 
extent; and this opinion holds good 
when the conditions are not expressly 
stated. (Theol. Dens, vol. vi. p. 480, 
art. 88.) 

Indulgences granted for the dead, 
differ from those granted to the living; 
in the case of the living they are both 



** absolntio et solutio ;" in the case of 
the d^d'they are only "solutio.** TTie 
power of granting these belongs to the 
pope alone. He has power to do so, 
according to some divines, because the 
words. Matt c. 16, v. 19, "Quod- 
cunque, du;.'* may be referred to those 
to whom the power is delegated, as long 
as they are on earth; or because the 
church may do as much for the dead as 
&e faithfaf do, who ofiferup prayers and 
satisfactions to God that souls may be 
delivered from purgatory: whilst omers 
again contend that souls in purgacory 
may still be considered onearthr/or 
theu have not reached their journey's 
end, and are, therefore, under the jurb- 
diction of the pope. Indulgences « pm 
defunctis" are applied by way of snf^ 
frage, and the souls in purgatory wiO 
benefit by them according as they de- 
parted from this world in a state of 
grace or otherwise. As to the efficacy 
of these indulgences, and the requisite 
in those who apply for them, authors 
are divided in opinion. Benedict XIIT.> 
Jan. 15, A. D. 1720, granted cettaiQ in- 
dulgences called "plenariee libers," t. e^ 
applicable at pleasure, "pro defunct! 
ant pro vivis." So numerous are the 
indulgences which, from time to time^ 
have been granted, that it has been 
found necessary to suspend theih occa- 
sionally, lest they should interfere with 
each other. 

With respect to Jubilees, we may 
briefly remark, that they are erther On- 
dinary, every twenty-five years, or Ex* 
traordinary, granted for some weighty 
reason, such as the commencement of 
a pontificate, or a massacre. Boniface 
ViII. instituted Ae first Jubilee^ a. d. 
1800, to recur every hundred years; 
Clement YI. reduced the term to fifty^ 
"Exemplo JubOaei Judaic!." Urban 
VI. again reduced the term to thirty- 
three years, " pro numero eetatis anno- 
rum Christi;" at length Paul II. consi- 
dering the shortness of human life, 
ordained that it should take place every 
twenty-five years. During the ordinary 
Jubilee all indulgences, except tho^ 
for the dead (and those connected wiffi 
certain privileged altars and confraterni- 
ties,) "extra Urbem Bomanam,** vxe 
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suflpended; but no rale can be laid 
down, and for these matten^, as well 
as for the privileges conceded at such 
times, the "* Bulla Goncessionis" must 
be consulted. 

In the above aecx>unt of the nature 
tod doctrine of Indulgences, brief as it 
IS, we trust that we have furnished our 
readers with the means of deciding 
upon the internal evidence afforded by 
the "Summaria" itself. "The family 
likeness in this document can hardly 
be unseen or misunderstood." In a pre- 
vious publication, Mr. Mendham gave 
a short account of the same *• Summary 
Declaration of the Indulgences granted 
to the Church of Saintes in Saintonge :" 
in the present work, which is a sequel 
to the former, the whdie of that curious 
and instructive doeufiaent is given to the 
public in the original, with some highly 
important ^nd truly valuable remarks. 
The copy of the ■*• Summaria/ ' in the 
possession of the writer, we are inform- 
ed, <* is assigned by Dr. Kloss, its for- 
mer possessor, to Job. de Limburg, 
1488, Monasterii (Munster,) and is a 
Mo, containing six leaves." Mr. 
Mendham has also another document, 
neariy identical with this, in the type 
of Peter SchofTer, but of later date, as 
it mentions at the end^the confirma- 
tion of its contents by Innocent VIII. 
The " Summaria" is not the bull if self, 
which will be found to be Sixtus IVth's ; 
from which, however, it contains large 
extracts. The proofs of the existence 
of the bull, and of its date, adduced by 
our author, are, we think, complete. 
In 1482, the Theologic Faculty of the 
University of Paris passed a censure 
U]^on " certain doctrines, abusively, it is 
said, founded upon the bull of indul- 
gence to the Church of 8aintes, by Six- 
tus IV , and gives to the bull of the 
pontiff the precise dat^ of 1476, 3 non. 
Augusti, Pontificatus sui anno quinto. 
This is 'confirmed by other dates very 
nearly approaching the one assigned: 
the Jubilee under Sixtus, referred to in 
the "Summaria," occurred in 1475, 
and a bull of the same pope, explana- 
tory of the first, bears date 1477. This 
explanatory bull itself is found in the 
work of Eusebins Amort, ** De Indul- 
VoL. IL— U 



gentiis, Venctiis, 1788. Superiorum 
Permissu ac Privilegio, pp. 417, 8." 
In the bull just mentioned, the pope 
complains of a misinterpretation of his 
Indulgence in favor of the Church of 
Saintes, and vindicates his real mean- 
ing. In 1478, a new revocatory bull 
was called for, in which his holiness 
feels himself called upon to guard against 
the abuse, not only of the substance, but 
of the multitude of his indulgences, as 
rendering the faithful more prone to 
transgress. Mr. , Mendham has also 
given us, in the introduction to the 
*• Summaria," an account of the princi- 
pal individual named in the document, 
Raymundus Peraudi (Perault.) He was 
bom at Surgeres, in the Province of 
Saintonge, or rather Aunis ; was Apos- 
t61ic Nuncio under Paul IL, Sixtus IV., 
and Innocent VIIL, to collect moneys 
for the Turkish war; he was made 
Cardinal of Gurck by Alexander VI., 
and died in) 505. 

We now come to the " Summaria '** 
itself, consisting of extracts from the 
bull of Sixtus, or buUs (for the plural 
number is used,) and a commentary. 
** The whole of the original is in one 
type," but Mr. Mendham has, for the 
sake of perspicuity, printed the com- 
mentary in a different type; and the 
punctuation is also by the same hand, 
• as none occurs in the original but that 
of the period ; neither has the original 
any marks of page or folio, nor signa- 
tures. "The word Textus unifonnly 
precedes the quotation from the bull, 
and it is generally sufiiciently apparent 
where the quotation terminates.'' 

It appears from the" " Summaria de- 
claratio," that four "graces'* were con- 
ceded to the faithful in Christ, who 
should visit the Church of Saintes, one 
day in every year, during the space of 
ten years ; or should send something K>r 
their worldly substance to it by the 
messengers of the church. The first 
grace is that of' a jubilee ; and, fbraS' 
much as they who send a present to 
the church are equally entitled* to the 
benefits of tne jubilee, as the actual 
visiters of the said church, attention ia 
recommended to the indulgences, gracosi 
and faculties, promised in the bulL The 
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■ bull, after asserting the power of bind* 
ing and loosing, conferred on St. Peter 
and his successors, proceeds to speak 
of the expense of erecting churches, 
and especially cathedrals; that they 
need repairing; that churches have 
been saved from ruin by the gifts of the 
faithful, and the faithful themselves 
have been much helped by indulgences, 
and pardons, especially plenary ones. 
His holiness, accordingly, renews an 
indulgence granted in behalf of the 
Church of Saintes by Nicolaus V. and 
Pius II., together with certain faculties. 
The extent of the indulgence to be 
gained by the faithful in Christ of both 
sexes, "qui dictam ecclesiam visitave- 
rint et manus adjutrices porrexerint," 
will equal that of the visiter, during the 
year of Jubilee, if certain "Basilics 
aimaB urbis :" and, as in the case of the 
Basilicae, four altars, to be appointed by 
the dean and chapter, must be visited. 
Certain arrangements are* then made 
ibr giving facility of confession. A 
threefold faculty is granted to confes- 
sors. The first faculty is general to all 
confessors, viz., that of absolving, in 
the first place, from all cases and crimes, 
from sentence of excommunication, &c. 
In the second place fropi reserved cases, 
general or special, ** qui dicuntur casus 
penitentiariorum urbis;" a singular fa- 
vor granted to the Church of Saintes. 
In tlie third place a power is given of 
absolving from what are termed " casus 
de expresso;" because, without the ex- 
press mandate of the pope, no one 
ought, or is able to give absolution* in' 
such cases, even in the time of a jubi- 
lee : e^ g, killing a priest, panricide, &c. 
Simple confessors are warned not to 
meddle with such cases, or at least to 
get advice before they undertake to ab» 
solve. The confessors may commute 
all vows, "demptis quatuor magnis," 
and compound for the same; they are 
empowered to remove every stain of 
infamy contracted by perjury or 
OTHERWISE, and to restore to their for- 
mer honors, privileges, states, and dig- 
nity, pe*rsous laboring undier and disa- 
bilities, as though they had never 
contracted the above-mentioned stain, 
^ftd lo release from all oaths whatever. 



The bull of Phis IL is confirmed bjr 
Sixtus, conferring a power of absolving 
those who may have ill-gotten wealth 
in their possession, provided the whole, 
or a part of it, be given to the said 
church ; and should the real owner not 
be known, permission may be given 
to the parties to keep what they have 
unjustly got! The second faculty is, 
the power of absolving from all guilt 
of simony and its consequences; also, 
conferred by Pius II. , ^*bond memo- 
rias,^* The third faculty, which is more 
special, is giv^i to the dean, collectorf 
or apostolic commissary, and his sub- 
collector or commissary, and embraces 
three points. I. Of receiving resigna^ 
tions of benefices simoniacally obtained, 
and compounding for the " fruits wick* 
ediy gotten from tlie same." II. Of 
conferring anew the said benefices on 
the offending parties, now absolved from 
all guilt. 111. Of commuting the four 
vows called the "vota excepta," viz. 
** Hierosolimitani ; Apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli; Sancti Jacobi de Compoetella; 
et religionis," whidi latter the commis' 
sary, or his sub-commissary, may, be* 
fore profession, dispense with and com- 
mute to other works of piety and charity, 
and then compound for the works them- 
selves, to which the vow has been com- 
muted. The grace, confernng all the 
above benefits is granted in favor of all 
the faithful visiting, or sending a pre^ 
sentj to the aforesaid church, according^ 
to their good pleasure, and must not be 
understood to be confined to France. A 
fixed sum is spoken of, to be determined 
as to the amount by the j^ean and chap- 
ter! A second grace, is a *' faculty of 
confessional," which, over and above 
the benefits conferred by "confession- 
alia" usually given, contains the singu- 
la boon of obtaining absolution, not 
only "totiens qi^tieos" in cases re- 
served to the diocesan, not giren in the 
common ones, "semel in vita," but 
*'. totiens quotiens homo versimiliter du- 
bitat de morte su&, etiamsi tunc noa 
moriatur." liderun's talisman was no- 
thing to these confessionalia, which, it 
is necessary to inform our reader^, 
"were certain short forms, on parch- 
ment or paper, conveying spiritual for 
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pecuniary treasure, and which Tetzel» 
with somewhat of facetious gravity, 
called 'Liter© salvi conductus. The 
third grace is a plenary pardon for souls 
being in puigatoipy. The Commentary 
contains a labored argument to prove, 
that souls in purgatory are under the 
jurisdiction of the pope; the same 
grounds are stated as those laid down 
by Dens, and the whole is brought up 
with a very edifying story. We now 
come to the four^ grace: " Here," says 
Mr. Mendham, "we have a distinct 
grace with reference to the application 
of the suffrages of the church, both to 
the spirits in purgatory, and to the 
living who contribute to the Church of 
Saintes; and they, with their defunct 
parents and benefactors departing in 
charity, may enjoy all these suffrages 
here and for ever." 

Let our readers compare the follow- 
ing clause with our account of indul- 
gences as above given, and then judge 
of the internal evidence furnished by 
the " Sumfearia" of its authenticity. 

« Et quia indulgentia pro animabus in puiga- 
torio non sortitur suam emcaciam,v1rtute caritatia 
amid dantb deemoeynas pro dictia aniniabiia, ted 
virtuto caxitatk, in qua deoeflsenmt dictoB anims 
ab hoc seculo, virtute cujus aunt capecea indol- 
gentiarum et eodesis si&agiorum et nobiscum 
unite ; idea non eat neeessarium homintm Wh 
kntem acquirers dictum gratiam pro dietU 
mmimabus tm^fUttu" 

There is no necessity for the appli- 
cant in such a case, either to confess, or 
even to visit the church, " sed duntaxit 
daada est taxa in capsa." Tremendous 
threats are held out to those whf should 
be 80 wicked as to hinder the publica« 
tion of the " Bulla concessionis. ' ' This 
indulgence is not to be suspended under, 
any circumstances ; a caution is given 
faidifiilly to deposit; and the whole 
closes with the following clause :— 

**Item conoedimofl , quod a vere oonieiBUB in 
via moriator, quod ab omnibus peocatia auii «t 
peoitUB abaolutUB, et nihilominiM mandamus an- 
gelis paradisi quatenus animam iUius a purgatorio 
proiBus absolutum in paradisi gloriam introdu- 
cant!" 

The remarks, with which we have 
accompanied the "Summaria," have 
been chiefly directed to those points 
in which a close resemblance may be 
traced between the document in ques- 



tion and the' account we gave of Indul- 
gences ; we have, however, one or two 
further (^marks to make before we dis- 
miss this partjof the subject. The ex- 
traordinary grace of the confessional was 
attended with a new tax, and grumblers 
are silenced by being told, that at Rome 
a simple confessional, which contains 
neither plenary remission, nor totiens 
quotiens, nor participation of the church's 
suffrages for the living and the dead, is 
charged three florins or thereabouts^ 
consequently the confessional now of- 
fered is dog-cheap : but there is another 
point which deserves especial notice. 
It appears, that some cbmplained, that 
the poor were less considered than iho 
rich in these matters; in reply, " it is 
alleged, that such being the case in 
other respects, it is better that they 
should be destitute of the benefit, than 
that the treasure of the church should, 
like mere worldly merchandize, be ex- 
posed to contempt; since good is not to 
be done that evil may follow." 

We now come to the " Confessiona- 
lia^^^ of which Mr. Mendham informs 
the reader, that he " has a pretty large 
number of originals in his possession." 
They are printed, and generally by 
known printers, as far as the type is au 
evidence. A blank is left for the name 
and particular date of the month, the 
year being generally printed. These 
bits of parchment, or paper, usuall} 
about the size of an octavo page, " con- 
tain an assemblage of no uninviting spi- 
ritual dainties. Pretty universally we 
have a full and free pardon and remis- 
sion of sin — all sin — the gravest and 
roost enormous sins — an elected confes- 
sor to make all things as sure as possi- 
sible — in cases of emergency, when 
absolution may not be regularly attain- 
able, the application of tlie indulgence 
in its full virtues at the point of death. 
in articulo mortis — and lest that should 
not take place, an adjournment of effi- 
cacy is given to it as often as required, 
totiens quotiens — ^likewise the possessor 
attains the portentous addition to hi.-i 
treasure, that it will secure him, living, 
from future purgatory, (a claim afkr- 
wards sufficiently guarded, but still ab- 
solutely asserted at the time by tho 
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doDor,) and in one instance remission 
from the guilt, as well as from the 
punishment, a pcen^ et culp&»]^ p. 70* 
Several specimens of these " Confes- 
fiionalia" are given in the little work 
before us, as well as a fac-simile of one 
of them ; and we exceedingly regret that 
our limits will not allow us to transcribe 
them ; they are so interesting and curi- 
ous, and eminendy important, as fur- 
nishing the clearest evidence against the 
modern champions of Rome, with refe- 
rence to their pretence that indulgences 
are not connected with the remission of 
sins. Can the sturdiest and most shame- 
less advocate of Rome deny the exist- 
ence of these documents ? Can he, in 
the face of such evidence, deny her sale 
of pardons for sin ? 

But we mistake — " peccatum" means 
"poena!** "The expressions *venia 
peccatorum* and * remissio peccatorum,' 
are technical expressionsj as familiarly 
understood by a Catholic theologian as 
any legal technicality is by a gendeman 
of the law.*' We were familiar with the 
Commentaries of Blackstone before we 
were acquainted with Peter Ddns ; now 
Blackstone tells us, that "The fairest 
and most rational method to interpret 
the will of the legislature, is by ex- 
ploring its intentions at the Ume the law 
was made, by signs the most natural 
and probable, and these signs are either 
the words, the context, the subject mat- 
ter, or the spirit and reason of the law.** 
We apprehend that if the meaning of 
'* peccatum,** in some of the instruments 
in which it is, found, be tested by such 
a process, it will require no ordinary 
degree of ingenuity to show, that it 
means " poena ;*' a degree beyond that 
of the Dublin Reviewer, from whom, 
obviously, Mr. Green caught the idea, 
and which savours strongly of one who 
had been nibbling at the Introduction to 
Blackstone's Commentaries, What are 
called legal technicalities, so far as mere 
words are concerned, may be accounted 
for by the adoption of terms employed 
in preceding statutes, and which bore a 
certain and intelligible meaning to those 
for whom such statutes were originally 
intended. Any difficulty that may at- 
tend the interpretation of them in. our 



time, arises from the dlQerent accepta- 
tion of the terms in the present day, or 
from their being introduced widiout 
translation, from laws originally written 
in anodier language; and therefore, to 
ascertain their legal meanii^, we most 
trac3 them to the time when they werfe 
first employed, and what the meaning 
attached to them by the legislator who 
employed them, was then, will be their 
legal meaning now. There are, indeed, 
certain technicalities, which are known 
among lawyers by the name of " legal 
fictions." We presume that the advo- 
cates of Rome would i^carcely wish to 
consider the papal . technicalities as 
eoming under that denomination. These 
fictions may be very weU in law, but 
the less we hear of them in divinity 
the better. What some theologians un- 
(Jerstand by these technicalities we are 
able to ascertain. Amort (Hist. Indul- 
gent p. 416,) as appears from the work 
before us, p. 77, quotes a constitution of 
Pius lY., in which the pontiff says, 
*^ut anima indulgentiam pl^nariam a 
poen& et culplt, quantum divinse majes- 
tati placuerit, consequatur, concedimus." 
Clement X. also, so late as 1675, cites 
from an indult of Gregory XIIL, a 
merciful relaxation, or release, a p<Bn& 
et a culp&. (Magnum Bullar Luxemb. 
1730, torn. X. p. 208.) Later we have 
the extension of the Universal Jubilee 
under Pins VI., and at p. &, Roman 
edition, his holiness declares, diat the 
sum of the Jubilee is, Uiat the penitent 
and faithful in the first place **ex da- 
vium potestate a culpA. penitils lib^ren- 
tur,'* an^ are finally absolved from obli« 
gation to punishment, "p<Bn» reita 
absolvantur." Mr. Mendham adduces 
'* in proof of the high value set upon 
indulgences, the higfa-'flown commenda- 
tions, with which, at the last jubilee in 
1825, Leo XII. announces the trea- 
sures which he ofifers to his peculiar 
people." We have before us somediing 
still more high-flown than even the 
commendations of Leo XII.; viz. Dr. 
Francis Moylan*s *< Pastoral Address 
to the Roman Catholics of the City and 
Diocese of Cork,'* bearing date Nov. 
2, 1813, and referring to the bull of 
Pius VII., granting a plenary indul- 
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genoe, applicable to souls in |>uigatory 
by way of suffrage ; and this in the form 
of a jubilee. We have only room for a 
single extract, but that is an important 
one: — 

** fiehold ! the treasures of God'fi grace are now 
open to you— the ministere of Jesus Christ, in- 
vested with his authorhy — animated with his 
spiiit— expect jou with a holy impatience^ ready 
to ease you of that heaty Uuden of an, mMfer 
which you have so long labored. Were youc 
sins as red as scarlet, by the grace of abeolutioii, 
and applicatioii of this plenary indulgence, your 
flooli mall beciome white as siow.'' 

Why, we would ask, if indulgential 
pardons have nothing to do with sin, 
does Dr. Moybn say, "by the grace of 
absolution, and the application of this 
plenary/ indulgence, your souls shall 
become white as snow?" Why does 
he say this, if much more were not to 
he effected by indulgences tfian by mere 
priesdy absolution, at all times within 
the reach of his flock? What were the 
unlearned to understand by such lan- 
guage ? We wish that we had room for 
the whole address, it breathes such a 
kindred spirit to that which pervades 
the "Summaria;" and this is perfectly 
natural, for Rome is, and must be, 
what she was. 

The next point touched upon by Mr. 
Mendham, is that of ** elongated, cente- 
nary, and millenary pardons," of which 
he give^ several examples ; we have only 
room to remark that Dens appears ex- 
tremely indignant that any one should 
doubt the propriety of such extended 
indulgences, &e. The sale of absolu- 
tions is next handled ; and some aigu- 
ments, in addition to those already put 
forward in the "Spiritual Venality," 
are adduced, to show the authenticity of 
the " Table of Taxes," the keystone of 
the whi^ arch; and they are, as we 
think, decisive. 

Dispensations are also mentioned as 
legitimately connected with the sabjeet 
of indulgences and pardons: as far as 
these are connected with penances en- 
joined, partly by way of punishment, 
and partly for Ae heidth of the ofiend- 
er's soul, we would observe, that to dis- 
pnense with penance for a pecuniary con- 
sideration is like a magistrate relearaig 
an offender from prison for a bribe, or 



a physician recalling his prescription 
for the sake of an additional guinea. 
Rome, however, has taken ample care to 
manage all her matters so as to open the 
"greatest number of channels for the 
golden streams, or rather rivers, and 
those no shallow ones, which ultimately 
disembogue themselves into the aposto- 
lic treasury," p. 124. 

We are now compelled to take our 
leave of Mr. Mendham's seasonable, 
and, though small, laborious work ; and 
we sincerely thank him for the impor- 
tant service he has rendered to the cause 
of Christian truth. He has perfectly 
succeeded, as we think, in demolishing 
that main support of the modern defend- 
ers of the papal indulgences, the appli- 
cation of the process of technicality. 
We trust that we, too, have done some- 
what towards exposing the miserable 
sophistry which has been so unblush- 
ingly employed in attempts to defend 
what, by fair argument, is utteriy inde. 
fensible ; and that now the papal indul- 
gences and pardons for sin — yes, for 
sin — must be left "pnris naturalibus." 
We do not deny, that there is conside- 
rable confusion and perplexity in thf» 
approved doctrines of the most esteemed 
professional Romanists on the whole 
subject. In fact it is 

" A mighty maae, but," 
as we trust may be shown, 
*^ Not without a pbn.'*^ 

A plan» we say, byt with qualificalioc. 
The whole is, indeed, sufficiently incon- 
gruous ; but each of the parts was intro- 
duced with design, and to serve a parti- 
cular purpose ; the incoherent structure 
grew up in the course of ages, and the 
master builders of Rome saw their ad- 
vantage in allowing it to remain as they 
found it ; if one part were examined too 
nicely by line and rule, the attentio\l 6l' 
the observer could be directed to ano - 
ther, which he would be told, neutral- 
ized the effects of the former. When 
the commissioners in France, in " tfte 
years 1760, et seq., had to examine Are 
Jesuits' Institute (Jesuitism, be it re- 
nembered, is but the quintessence 6f 
popery — no distinct thing,) they eWn- 
plained heavily that they found their WJbr 
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in a' great measure lost. For no sooner 
had they made themselves masters of 
one part of the subject, as they thought, 
than by going onwards they found pro- 
visions utterly inconsistent with those 
which, they imagined, had been pre- 
viously established. The ^e is^ how- 
ever, airived when the very perplexity 
and confusion, in which the champions 
of Rome placed so much confidenee, as 
a means of defence, can serve no other 
purpose than to convince the honest and 
unprejudiced mind of the weakness of 
the cause which needs such support 
Rome wiU be no longer permitted to 
take advantage of her own wrong. The 
venatity of Rome in these matters, gross 
and indefensible as it is, is not the most 
important consideration; the doctrines, 
the principles, connected with indul- 
gences, remain what they were; and 
remainiog such, mniUcriptvral^ and con- 
sequently AntUhrUtlan^ it is Ibe bound- 
en duty of every lover of truth te expose 
them m ail their naked deformity. If 
the minds of Englishmen once become 
enslaved by such demordizing and de- 
grading doctrines, Rome may again 
expose her pardons for sale in England, 
and who wiU revise to give a few paltry 
'coins to escs^pe the flames of purgatory, 
and to secure am immediate entrance 
into Paradise? We use not the lan- 
guage of despondency, when we call 
upon those whose peculiar province it 
is, to stand forth and do their duty — 
*'to quit themselves like men*' — what 
do they fear ? " To widen the breach r* 
jdas, it is, indeed, Ekely to be widened 



when the enemy are permitted to < 
and work their will unopposed. Had 
such a temporizing spirit been exhibited 
by our holy and devoted martjnrs — had 
Cra^imer, Latimer, and Ridley, thus 
shrunk from " contending for the faith,*' 
— England, humanly speaking, might 
have had no apostolic church, no scrip- 
tural truth, no liberty of conscience, to 
defend. We call upon the champions 
of our holy faith to stand forth, and we 
tell them that if, through their supine- 
ness, the heresies of Rome again prevail 
in the land, «*they will not be held 
guiltless ;*' the blood of those that perish, 
through their neglect and cowardice, 
will be required at their hand. Need 
we remind onr clerical readers of the 
solemn pledge they gave at the time of 
their ordination? " Will yon be ready, 
with all faithful diligence, to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines contrary to God's word ?" ** I 
WILL, the Lord being my helper." 
«< Erroneous and strange doctrines con- 
trary to Grod's word ^^ art pervading the 
land to a fearful extent; we call upon 
them, therefore, to redeem their pledge^ 
their solbmn pled^e^ as they will an- 
swer it to Him, whose ministers they 
profess to be, and in whose presence 
that pledge was given. In the cause of 
God and of his truth let no man be 
faint-hearted ; the result, indeed, is not 
in the power of man, but the Christian 
soldier knows that he has a duty 4o 
^ perform; and this he fearlessly and 
' cheerfully undertakes at his Master*8 
caU.— CA. of£ng. Q. B. 



THE REFORMATION. 



When I call to niad bow the bright 
and blissful Reformation, by divine 
power, shook through the blaek and 
settled night of ignorance and Anti- 
Christian tyranny, a(Wr so maaf dark 
agea» wherein the fange overshadowing 
tsam of error had almost swept all the 
fliars out of the firmament of the ehnieh ; 
nethittka sovereign and reviving joy 
fiMiat needs rush upon the bomn of 
liiai that reads or hears, ami the sweet 
r of the returning gospel imbaihe his 
rilh the fragrancy of heaven* Then 



was the sacred B&le son^tcnt of the 
dusty corners, where profeae felsehood 
and neglect hid thrown h; the schools 
opened; divine and human leaming 
was raked est of ^e embers of f(H:gotten 
longues; the princes and cities came 
trooping apace to the newly^erected 
banner of salvatun; the martyrs, with 
the nttsesistible might of weakness, 
shaking the powers of darkness. Hid 
eeonung the fiery lage of the old-ied 
dx^goa.-)-MiLTOiu 
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EOMISH PERSECD'nON AND HYPOCRISY- 



BY REV. W. R. WILLUMB, D. D. 



A rugged and knotty cross, with the 
sword of Justice displayed on one side 
-and the olive branch of Mercy on the 
other, was the device borne on the ban- 
ner of the Spanish Inquisition, and its 
motto was, <' Arise, O Lord, and plead 
thine own cause." Limhorchi Hintor, 
Jnq, ^msieL, 1692, (p. 370.) The in- 
^ription on that of the Inqnisition 
at Goa was ** Misericordia et Justitia,*^ 
and its emblem a figure of St. Dominic, 
with the right hand profiering the olive 
.branch and the left displaying the 
sword. — {Ibidem.) 

The remark made on the utter false- 
liood of the daims- preferred by the In- 
qmsition to mercy, refers mainly to its 
usual forms in passing judgment. As 
the canonical law forbids ecclesiastics 
from shedding blood, the clerical judges 
of that tremendous tribunal were accus- 
tomed in handing over the heretic to the 
secular courts for execution, to annex 
the earnest rocemmendation that he 
should be treated by these secular judges 
with mercy, and not harmed in life or , 
limb, whilst expecting and even re> 
quiring that these executioners of their 
will should destroy limbs and life in the 
£re. 

Llorente, in his history of the Spanish 
Inquisition, animadverts severely on this 
hoUow and heartless mockery of Chris- 
tian tenderness. It appears in a very 
prominent maamer on the singular re- 
4:ords which Limboich, an eariier and 
protestant historian, published as an ap- 
pendix to hia history, containing the 
sentences ^of the Inquisition establkhcMl 
at Toulouse, in France, and among 
whose victims were found many of the 
Alhig^Qses and Waldenses. The sen- 
tences are the identical records of the 
Sacred OAice, at Toulouse, from 1307 
to 13«3. «* They deserved,*^ w the re- 
mark of Gibbon {Declvie and Faff, 
4!hap. liv^) «« a more learned and critical 
editor." The elaborate work of Rev. 
S. R. M^tland, librarian to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, upcm the Wal- 



densian history, entitled, ** Facts and 
Documents illustrative of the History, 
Doctrines, and Rites of the ancient Alb^ 
genses and Waldenses, I^ndon, 1832.,*' 
lays great stress, and justly, on this x^ 
cord, which it describes, *' as less known 
than it deserves to be." Speaking «f 
other documevts, Maitknd remarks--- 
"In fact, I hanre brought forward the 
public documents hith^o noticed very 
principally with a view to anUientieate 
and illustrate this one, which I consider 
to be the fullest, and the most decisive. 
Of its genuineness, I believe th^re never 
has been, and nerer can be^ any doubt." 
(P- 213.) 

Amongst their victims was John Phi- 
libert, a priest of the Romish ekuroh, 
who had, afWr having been sent to i^ 
prebend a fugitive Waldensian, becomo, 
himself^ a convert to the sect. Ttie 
church ,** having nothing more m her 
power to do against him adequate to bm 
demerits," {cum tcclesia ultra nan ha- 
beat quidfaceat pro itris demeritu eon- 
tra /6,) pronounced sentence of degra- 
dation from the priesthood ; and, upon 
his degradation, that he should be aban- 
doned to the judgment of the secokr 
court, at the same time «< affectionately 
beseeching such secidar court, as the 
requirements of the canon law demand 
to preserve to thee life and limbs un- 
harmed" {eandem affectuose rogmUes 
prout suadenl canonicm eanetione $ui 
tihi vitam et membra Uiibata comer- 
vet.) Limborchf p. 255. Two other 
Waldensians are, with the same gentle 
phraseology and earnest entreaty» com- 
mitted to the secular court— (p. 2$5.) 
In the recorded degradation of Philibert 
from his priestly office (p. 275,) the re- 
comroei^datiQR of mercy is repeated with 
new emphasis. The seneschal of Tou- 
louse, the secular judge into whose 
hands he passes, is '' earnestly required 
and entreated to moderate his sentence 
regarding the heretic, so that it extend 
not to peril of death or mutilation of 
limb."--{//)fe/m tamen msfanier requi- 
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rimuB et rogamua ui citra mortis peri- 
culum H mtmbri mutiiationem suam 
circa te senterUiam moderelur.) A hus- 
band and wife, Waldensians, ai^ again 
committed to the mercies of the secular 
tribunal in the like select and chary 
phrases (p. 291.) A similar affectionate 
entreaty [affectuost rogantea) is used 
in delivering a female Walaensian to 
the chief judge of the king, the lieute- 
nant of the seneschal of Toulouse (p. 
381,^ and two Beguins to the same 
secular judge (p. 386,) and yet two 
other Beguins, who dre relinquished 
into the same hands, (p. 393.) 

It was, then, part of the gracious eti- 
quette of the Inquisitorial tribunal, like 
Pilate, at the sentence of Christ, to wash 
her hands clean of the blood of those 
she gave up. More eager than Pilate, 
she insisted on the penalty she required 
others to inflict. But chary as she was 
of allowing the violent death which fol- 
lowed to appear as her act, or to stain 
her records, the truth breaks out in 
•everal places on the same records ; as 
where one Petrus Lucensis, who ab- 
jured his errors, speaks of some earlier 
victims of the Inquisition as havit^ 
been condemned by the inquisitors and 
prelates of the Roman church, and ** left 
to the secular arm and burnt** — (con- 
demtiati per inquiaitores et pre/atoa 
eecleaiss liomanss, et reltcti secufari 
brachio et combuati,) p. 360. The 
formula of abandonment to the secular 
arm was followed by the stake as its 
invariable sequent — " condemntiti et per 
aeciUarem curiam combusii^^* pp. 310, 
313, 319, 320, 328, &c. 

And the inquisitors not only expected 
this sequent, but, as it appears from 
Llorente's history of the kindred Inqui- 
sition in Spain, they required and en- 
forced it. It is from the second edition 
of his original work, as published at 
Paris, in 1818, in four vols.^ 8vo., and 
not from the American reprint of his 
abridged work, that we quote. The 
sentence of the Inquisition, he remarks, 
closes with a prayer to the judges to 
treat the suflferer with humanity (1. 122 ;) 
but there were, he observes, several in- 
stances in which the secular magistrate, 
choosing to take the inquisitors at their 



wordy and to supi^pse their language 
sincere, did not sen^ the culprit to pu- 
nishment, and the judge was, in conse- 
quence, arraigned himself, as one sus- 
pected of heresy ^I. 126.) " The prayer, 
then," it is his language that we use, 
««^was but a vain formality, dictated by 
hypocrisy." — {Ibid.) So again, in ani- 
madverting on the case of Marine dte 
Guevara (II. 253, 254,) . he exclaims, 
. " Who would not be moved with indig- 
nation to see this act of the tribunal 
dosing with a recommendation, on the 
part of the inquisitors, to the royal 
judge in ordinary, that he- should use 
with the accused gentleness and mercy, 
whilst they were not ignorant as to 
what was to ensue? * * * If, on the 
condemned being placed in the hand:s of 
the corregidor, this officer should allow 
himself to sentence the viettm to perpe- 
tual imprisonment in some fortress, in- 
stead of sentencing to capital punish- 
ment, they would hare carried then- 
complaints to the king, and perhaps 
even have launched their censures 
against him, and have brought him to 
judgment as one guilty of having op- 
posed himself to the measures of the 
holy office — of having violated his oath 
to lend to them aid and assistance, and 
of being a favorer of heretics. What, 
then, means this hypocritical affiecta- 
tion ? * • It is for their purposes to 
induce the belief that they have no 
share in the dea^ of the accused, who 
is their neighbor, and that thus they 
have not incurred the penalties of eccle- 
siastical irregularity, pronounced against 
those priests who have had a share in 
the death of any person," Llorente, it 
will be remembered, was a Romanist ; 
had, himself, been for years an officer 
of the inquisition; and wrote with its 
records before him. 

Of such infamous jugglery with trudi 
and the forms of Christian kindness, it- 
is not, then, harsh to say, that ^t/« 
mercjf waa a mere lie,** 

Several of the victims of the French 
Inquisition are charged, amongst other 
offences, with confessing th^r sins lo 
Waldensian or other pastors, '^ who^ aa 
they kneWf tcere not prieata ordained 
by any biahop of the Komiak church.'* 
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—Limborrh, pp. 964^ 226> 230, 234, 
236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 
290, &c. The tenet of apostolic suc- 
cession, as cominff through Rome, and 
necessary to a vaud ministry, was then 
one elefnent in the storm of wrath that 
burst upon these sufferers. One of 
them, Raymond Dominic, who seems to 
have been arraigned in 1322, is charged » 
amongst othei: errors, with homing that 
"the baptism of water, given by the 
church to boys, was of no worth, be- 
cause the boys consented not, but rather 
wept." We give the mis-spelt Latin of 
the inquisitorial scribe: ^^ Item quod 
baptismus ague factus per eccUsiam 
pueris nichil vcuebat, quia pueri non 
consenciebanl ymo AebanC^ — p. 348. 
He and his wife bad been fugitives for 
eleven years. When asked why, at 
his first citation, he had not appeared 
and confessed, but fled, he replied, it 
was from pity for his seven children of 
either sex, for whom he feared that they 
would die of hunger if he and his wife 
had been then Imprisoned, and that he 
proposed to come in and confess when 
his children should have become able 
to help themselves. — p. 349. So also 
his wife, being asked the reason of their 
flight, replied, it was' chiefly from love 
and pity for their little boys — " propter 
amorem et compassionem puerorum 
suorum parvulorum*^ — who would pe- 
rish of hunger. — p. 250. Such incidents 
reveal some of the scenes of domestic 
anguish this ruthless tribunal created. 

The same records of the Tribunal at 
Toulouse may throw some light on a 
question lately agitated— whether the 
oath of the Romish bishop, taken at his 
consecration, is to be translated as re- 
quiring of him the persecution of here- 
tics. In the proceedings of the French 
Inquisition we find the Latin word in 
question occurring in tlie oaths taken of 
die secular magistrates to aid the inqui- 
sition in the detection and suppression 
of heresy; in the penances assigned 
those who recanted their heresy, and 
were to prove their sincerity by inform- 
ing against and delivering up others ; in 
the forms of abjuration imposed upon 
penitents ; and in the complaints of the 
suflTerers against the Romish churoh for 



its treatment of them ; and- a^n in the 
statement by her own officeK, ot that 
diurch's conduit towards errorists. On 
page i, the secular magistrates of Tou-* 
louse, under the French king, are sworn 
to defend the faith of the holy Roman 
church, and to " pursue (or persecute) 
and take, and cause to be taken, accyse 
and denounce to the church and inquisi- 
tors, heretics, their disciples, favorers, 
and harborers — " hereiicos credenieSy 
fautores et receptatoreg eorumdem per* 
stquemurj*^ 4tc. This was sworn on 
the Holy Gospels of God, and a similar 
oath was taken of the •« conaules " of 
Toulouse, p. 1. Similar oaths may be 
found imposed on the secular tribunals, 
in pp. 292, 334, &c. So those admit- 
ted to penance, on recantation, are 
charged, ** Prseterea perseqvamini here- 
ticou quibvscunque nominibua eenseari' 
tur et credentes et fautores et receptO" 
tores et defensores eorumt^ to persecute 
heretics, by whatever names they be 
designated, and their disciples, favorersy^ 
harborers and defenders^ p. 341 ; and a 
similar penance, on p. 347, includes also 
" fugitives for heresy." A William Gar- 
rick^ Professor of Laws, admitted to 
penance, but banished from the king- 
dom of France, in the year 1321, 
<* swears and promises to the best of 
his power, to persecute heretics of every 
condemned sect, and those whom he 
knows or believes to be fugitives for 
heresy, and to cause them, to the best 
of his power, to be apprehended, and 
delivered up to the inquisitors of hereti. i 
cal pravily" — p. 283. Certain oflfend- 
ers, condemned to imprisonment, ^ ab- 
jure heresy and swear to keep, hold 
and defend the orthodox faith — to per- 
secute heretics smd their favorers, and 
to disclose and reveal them wherever 
known to be" — p. 202. A relapsed 
Waldensian is charged with falsifying 
his oath, ^^parere mandatis erdesim et 
inquisitorum et perseqtd Valdenses et 
alios herelicosy^^ to obey the mandates 
of the church and its in(}uisitors, and 
persecute Waldensians and other here** 
tics, and is charged with thus returning^ 
tanquam canis ad vomitum.^^p. 25?« 
So the church, describing her own ooa^ 
duot, nam the same word. PhlUber^ 
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already named, one of their own priests, 
whom trt purer faith of the Walden- 
aians had won over, ia charged widi 
holding these Waldensians to be good 
men and a good sect, and of good faith 
in which men might be saved, **a/- 
though he kntw that the Roman 
church and the inquisitor $ of here' 
tics persecuted and condemned them,^* 

— -QUAMVIS 8CIRBT QtJOD ECCLESIA Ro- 
MANA ET INQUISITORES BERKTICORUM 
PERSBqUKRVNTVR 1P808 BT CONDBMPNA- 

RBNT. Here is the church describing 
herself— p. 254. John Brayssart, ano- 
ther of these Waldensians, is charged 
with belonging to that sect of Walden- 
sians, or Poor Men of Lyons, " which 
the sacred Roman chnrch, mother and 
mistress of all (churches,) long since 
has condemned as heretical, and the 
same, as being truly such, persecutes 
and condemns,^* — quam sacrdsancta 
Romana ecclesia mater omnium et 
magistra dudum tanquam hereticam 
condempnavit, et eam tanquam vers 

TALEM PERSEQUrriTR ET CONDEMPNAT, — 

p. 207. So, too, the complaints of the 
sufferers use the same word. The 
Waldensians are represented as assert- 
ing rashly (temerarie asserunty) " that 
the sacred Roman chnrch sins and 
deals with them unlawfully and unjust- 
ly, because it persecutes and condemns 
them " — {quia ipsos persequitur et con- 
dempnat,) — p. 207. Another, John 
Chauoat, of the same hapless sect, is 
chaiged, amongst his other misdemean- 
. ors, with saying and asserting {dicis et 
asseris,) «*that those who persecute 
these same ( Waldensiatis,) to wit, the 
prelates of the Roman church and the 
inquisitors of heretical pravity, act un- 
justly, and in unrighteov.5iy ajpprehend- 
ing them and deAaining them, and in 
giving up t(> tlie secular arm those who 
will no* desert that sect,*'— p. 263. We 
hsve seen, and the martyrs of the val- 
leys felt, what the inquisitors call their 
^* canonical sanctions," which, amongst 
other things, required the use of a heart- 
less form of mercy, while giving up the 
victim to merciless tortures and death, 



niras sanciones,*^ "the aforesaid sect, 
wandering from the right path, neither 
receives nor regards as of any worth, 
but spurns, rejects, and contemns" — 
(spernity rejicit, et contempnit,) — pp. 
263 and 207. Familiar as were those 
blessed confessors with the Bible, they 
probably recollected, in connexion with 
at least this portion of the venerabin 
** canonical sanctions," the language of 
the Psalmist, an earlier sufferer: " His 
words were softer than oil, yet were 
they drawn swords." — (Ps. iv. 21.) 

If the episcopal oath is, then, to be 
construed oy the analogy of other an- 
cient usage of the word on the part of 
the same church, we can be at no loss 
as to its signification. The word " per- 
secution " is become, through the growth 
of protestant influence, an odious term.. 
Many excellent catholics, as individuaiss 
repudiate the thing itself. But, as Bi- 
shop Hopkins, of Vermont, has shown 
in his ninth lecture on the Reformation, 
the Roman church hza authoritatively 
established persecution as her duty. 
Individuals have no right to create or 
decide the doctrine of the church. She 
claims infellibility and immutabiGiy ; 
and, although from the force of public 
opinion and the stress of circumstances, 
she may allow certain doctrines and 
claims to remain in abeyance, they wait 
but the fitting season to revive and re- 
claim their old influence. And what 
the supreme pontiflf, himself, judges of 
such individual and n\odern modifica- 
tions of ^the old doctrines we may augur 
from that encyclical letter issued by 
the reigning pontiff of our own times, 
Gregory XVI., in the year 1832 {La 
Mtnnais; Sffaires de Rome. Brux- 
dies, 1837.— pp. 352, 395.) Writing, 
as under the patronage of the Virgin 
Mary, whose aid he invokes to- guide 
his mind {celesli afflatu suo) by her 
heavenly inspiration, into salutary coun- 
sels (p. 856,) he reminds the bishops 
and dignitaries he addresses, in the lan- 
guage of his canonized predecessors in 
the pontificate, that every novelty what- 
soever shakes the entire churchy and 



"iVe need not be surprised to find, though that nothing once regularly established 
the Inquisitors seem to regard it as un- by the church admits of being inattghi 
accountable temerity, that these ♦* cano- diminished, in aught alteredlin aught 
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increased^ but t« to be preserved unim» 
paired in terms and in signi/kation.^^ii^ 
pp. 362, 364. Rejecting, therefore, in- 
dignantly, the proposed restoration and , 
regeneration suggested by some, as ne- 
cessary to tke well-being of the church 
(p. 368,) he denounces as «* an absurd 
and erroneous sentiment^ or rather the 
ravings of delitiumy the opinion that^ 
for every one whatever, is to be claimed 
and defended, thje ubbrty of con- 
sciBNCE," — ^p. 376; "to which most 
pestilent error [pestUentimmo errorif^) 
he goes on to remark, "the way has 
been prepared by that ftdl and un- 
bounded liberty of opinion which pre- 
vails widely, to tne injury of the church 
and the commonwealth; some with 
extreme impudence pronouncing that 
from it are to flow advantages to reli- 
enon,^^ — p. 376. Reading history by 
lights of his own, he proceeds to de- 
clare that " experience has shown, from 
the earliest antiquity, that States, the 
most eminent in wealtfi, power, and 
glory, have fallen by this one btil, 
the un governed freedom of opinion, /i- 
cense of discourse^ and the love of inno* 
va/ion,"— p.376. "Tothesameclass,'* 
he proceeds, "is to be referred that 
worst and never enough to be execra- 
ted nnd detestable {deterrima ac nun- 
quam satis exsecranda et detestabilis^ 
uUBRTir OF THE PRESS " {llbertai artis 
librarise^) — p. 378. We must close our 
quotations, but such language pro?es 
distinctly that the principles of tolera- 
tion and freedom that, in our country, 
have made persecution for religion un- 
popular, are not yet the principles of 
the Romish See. Individuals may disa- 
vow and repudiate the use of force to 
compel religious uniformity ; but, with 
such declarations before us, from the 
head of the Romish Church, the very 
'♦Seat of Verity and Unity," as the 
Romanists term it, it requires great heed- 
lessness, or singular credulity, to sup- 
pose that Rome has changed her priur 



ciples, howevef she may vary her policy 
or modify her tictics to the emergencies 
of the time and the scene. 

That Rome has not repented of the 
blood she shed in former centuries, for 
the suppression of herfesy^ the same do- 
jcument sufficiently attests, where, in 
the face of all history, and in spite of 
admissions as to their moral excellence, 
nfade by such high catholic authority a8> 
Bossilet, the reigning pontiff, goes on to 
speak of the " Waldensians, and other 
sons of Belial of the same class" (a/tV 
rumque hujusmodifiliorum Belial,) as 
being the " filth and shame of the human 
race" (qui humani generis sordes ae 
dedecora fuere,) and " therefore de- 
servedly so often smitten by the ana- 
thema of the Seat of the Apostles." — p.. 
388. It is not for any man to use such 
language of such confessors of Christy 
anil especially for one holding the se»t 
once held by Alexander YL, to talk so 
unreservedly of " the filth of the human 
race." 

He might well remember that the 
connexion of bis own pontifical line 
with the Borgias of the one sex, and the 
Marozias of the other, is a fact much 
later and surer, as to the evidence esta- 
blishing it, and the influence emanating 
from it — both much nearer and muck 
clearer, than the apocryphal cUim thtft 
line has set up of apostolic descent and 
authority. To an American Christian 
it aflbrds but little evidence of the pos- 
session of an " apostolical seat," or the 
inheritance of an apostolical spirit, to 
have launched such butchery of old, 
and to scatter such Billingsgate now, 
upon 

** O Loni, thy dftughterod faintly iHkms bamn 
Lie scattered on Uie A^fune moiintuii% coU; 
E'en them who kept thy truth fo pure of ol<i, — 



Who were thy floeep» and hi their aaciait fold 
Slain by thie bloody Piednxntese. that loUed 
Mother with infiint down the rocks.'* 
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ROMANISM AND LIBERTY. 



BT DAVID M. RBBSB, M. D. 



Rom ANUOC, is tbe name by which we 
designate that system of religious orga'> 
nization, known as the Roman Catholic 
Chureb, and found in almost every 
eountry both of die old and of the new 
worlds; uniformly characterized by the 
tame distinctive peculiarities, and claim- 
ing exclusive pretensions to apostolical 
succession, as well as the equally \bx* 
elusive tide of "The Holy Catholic 
ChunA." 

It is characteristic of Romanism every 
wherot that it is a pmrely hierarchial sys- 
tem; that is, an absolute government of 
the priesthood, a spiritual despotism, in 
which the priests are every thing, and 
the laity nothing. •' Absolute and im- 
l^cit obedience to superiors," is her 
maxim, enforced by alleging a divine 
right which she claims for every mem*> 
ber of her, hierarchy, including her 
whole army of monks, friars, priests, 
bishops, archbishops and cardinals ; and 
all these ecclesiastics, in their turn, are 
subordinate in authority to the pope oi 
Rome, whose supremacy diey all, whe* 
ther priests or people, are bound to ac- 
knowledge and obey, upon peril of their 
souls. 

The pope, who claims to be the vicar 
and visible representative of Jesus Christ, 
and the lineal successor of St. Peter^ 
occupies a chair of temporal as well 
as spiritual authority, in the imperial 
city. And while every Roman Ca- 
tholic is required to confess his su- 
premacy, and, on pain of damnation, to 
submit to all his infallible decisions, the 
hosts of his ecclesiastics are bound by a 
solemn oath of allegiance, iraplicidy to 
obey his royal mandates^ and are taught 
to address him individually, as "My 
Jjord God the Pope," a tide by which 
he is habitually cdled. 

This distinctive peculiarity of Roman- 
ism, obviously erects the priesdy au- 
thority over the consciences of men, 
especially in matters of religion, as pa- 
ramount in its claims to any and every 
other rule, whether human or divine* 



And hence die holy Bible, including the 
truth of God therein revealed, is dis- 
allowed, disparaged, expurgated and pro- 
hibited by the diurch, t. c, the priest- 
hood, so that universal history has 
shown that where the popish system 
prevails, there the scriptures, in their 
integrity, are not. For many centuries 
the church kept the word of God con- 
cealed in tongues which the unlearned 
could not read; and, indeed, forbade 
under the penalty of her anathemas any 
layman* to possess a copy of it or to 
read it; the priesthood only having the 
dispmaaHon to read for these pur^ 
poses. The people are decided by the 
church to be incapable of understanding 
the Bible, and they are to learn of the 
priests, and to "believe as the church 
believes." 

When the scriptures could no longer 
be chained to the altars of the priest- 
hood, nor concealed in the cloisters of 
monks and friars, garbled versions were 
made by authority of the church, and 
these alternately approved and anathe- 
matized by di Cerent popes, each suc- 
ceeding edition being essentially changed 
by the reigning pontiff, or by his col- 
leges of cardinads or councils of bishops ; 
both by omitting numerous portions, and 
by adding new and unheard of texts to 
sustain the Romish system. 

So deadly has been the hosUIity to 
the Bible, evinced by the Church of 
Rome, that popes and councils have 
prohibited the sacred volume to be pos- 
sessed or read by any layman without 
the written license of a bishop or inqui- 
sitor ; and this ^ven with respect to their 
own Romish version. To have a Bible 
in possession, has been prima £acie evi- 
dence of being a heretic, and to be con- 
victed of reading it, subjected die offender 
to the penalties of the "holy inquisi- 
tion." It is well known that Tyndale 
suffered the death of martyrdom for 
translating the scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue, being burned at the stake for 
this crime. In the Index Prohibitionis, 
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successively issued by the diflTefent 
popes down to that of the present 
i«igning pontiff, atl the editions of the 
Bible are included, unless accompanied 
with the apocrypha, and the alterations, 
expurgations and additions of the Douay 
and Rhemish versions, with all the 
cumbrous notes and glosses of the priest* 
hood v^hich go with them. Nor are 
even these allowed to be circulated in 
those nations which are still under 
papal dominion; although a reluctant 
consent has been extorted in their be- 
half in our own and soaie other pro- 
lestant countries, so far as to permit 
them to be read, under ghostly restric- 
tions, as a substitute for **the Bible 
without note or comment," which they 
fear would otherwise find its way into 
the hands of their people. 

But the war against the scriptures 
has not prompted to these and the like 
exhibitions of intolerance and forgery 
only ; for when, despite their fiilmina- 
tions, the Bible has been gratuitously 
circulated among the people, the book 
has been frequently burned by the 
common hangman, under the order of 
papal bishops and priests. Thousands 
of them have been thus destro}!^ pub- 
licly, while many have been privately 
destroyed as an act of penance imposed 
on culprits who had been guilty of the 
crime of reading God's holy word — the 
proof being extorted at the secret con- 
fessional. 

The present reigning pontiflf. Pope 
Gregory XVI., has betrayed the general 
despotic intolerance towwrds the Bible ; 
and his bishops and priests in every 
country are still burning Bibles, as has 
been recently done in the United States 
by order of a Canadian Jesuit. Indeed, 
the pope, in his late encyidical letter, 
openly justifies these bonfires of <« pro- 
hibited books," by citing the example 
of the apostles who committed to the 
fiames certain idolatrous works, as re- 
corded in the New Testament. And 
he utters his fiercest anathemas against 
what he calls the " never- to-be-suffi- 
ciendy-execrated liberty of books and 
booksellers," demonstrating that he lacks 
but the power to make a bonfire of the 
latler as well as the former. 
Vol. II.— 12 



The source of this rancorous malig- 
nity towards the Bible will be obvious, 
when it is recollected that the creed of 
Romanism utterly denies the authority 
of the holy scriptures as the rule of 
faith, even after they have been sub- 
jected to their own erasures, expurga- 
tions, comments, and forgerie8« Pa- 
tristic tradition, as found in the writings 
of holy fathers, the decrees of popes and 
councils, beside all the ^* unwritten tra- 
ditiom*^ taught by the church, &c. 
must ail be superadded, or rather substi- 
tuted, for the Bible as the rule of faiith. 
Infallibility Is claimed for the pope, the 
councils, and the teachings of the church ; 
but the infallibility of the Bible is net- 
-ther held nor taught by Romanism. 
Nay, to receive "the Bible as the only 
and all-suflTicient rule of faith and prac- 
tice," is to annihilate Romanism, with 
all its lying wonders and mysteries of 
iniquity; and hence it is that this recep- 
tion of the Bible, being the essence of 
protestantism, is treated as damnable 
heresy by the Roman Catholic church. 
A still more glaring instance of this 
despotic policy of Romanism, has re- 
cendy been developed in the attempt 
simultaneously made, both in the old 
and new world, to exclude the Bible 
from the schools for popular education. 
This unhallowed efifbrt is one worthy of 
the dark ages, yet it is boldly attempted 
in protestant countries, and in the nine- 
teenth century, by Roman bishops, 
acting under Uie dictation of a foreign 
pope, to whom they have sworn allegi- 
ance, and whose loyal subjects they are. 
At the present hour, this open assault 
upon the pure word of God, the univer- 
sal Bible of the Christian world, is arro- 
gantly made both in England and Ame- 
rica, neither of these countries being 
regarded by the pope as alien to his 
dominions. In one of the United States, 
and in the great commercial metropolis 
of the new world, Romanism has al- 
ready succeeded in exiling the Bible 
from a portion of the public schools^ 
under the authority of a law passed by 
an American legislature, at the dictation 
of the foreiv^n bishop, who, though he 
holds his seat of temporal and spiritual 
power in Italy, among the seven hilU 
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of the imperial city yet, by hi«, 
emissaries here, has frightened Ameri- 
oau protestaets from their propriety by 
the thunders of the Vatican. Imbol- 
dened by this partial success, the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, throughout the 
(country, are at this moment trying all 
the arts of casuistry and Jesuitical craft 
to drive the Bible from every semi- 
nary, and shut out its light from the 
rising generation. 

That the influence of •Romanism, as 
shown in this single contest, must be 
hostile to human liberty, whether civil 
or religious, is sufficiently apparent; 
since sdl history proves, what observa- 
tion and experience alike demonstrate, 
that neither civil nor religious freedom 
liave ever existed where the light of 
revelation has been excluded. And, 
accordingly, we discover that in every 
Roman CathoHc country the masses of 
the people are without even the sem- 
blance of liberty. 

In Italy, Austria, and South America, 

* where the papal dominion is recognised 
in the civil as well as ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, the people are the veriest 
vassals upon the eartJi, ever groaning 
l>eneath burdens whicli neither they nor 
ihcir fathers have been able to bear. 
And even in Ireland and Lower Canada, 
where Romanism is modified in its 
rigor by the authority of the British 
crown, the subjects of tiie church are 
enduring the chains of ecclesiastical 
bondage, the iron of which eaters their 
very souls, and dooms them to igno- 
rance, poverty, and hopeless degrada- 
tion. Indeed, the perpetuation of this 
physical, mental, and moral slavery of 
ihe millions who are its victims, without 
mitigation and without end, is secured 
beyond a peradventure, if the Bible can 

, be excluded by force or fraud from 
the present and coming generations. It 
is needless to add, ihat this is the Inti- 
mate tendency, as it is the characteristic 
design, of Romanism. 

^,. •l.c United States of America, the 
very existence of Romanism is an ano- 
maly; so utterly are its principles at, 
w^r with the genius of our republican 
institutions. For although in this land 
of freedom and equal rights, an asylum 



18 opened for the oppressed of all na* 
tions, who are here welcomed to a par-^ 
ticipation in every blessing of civil and 
religious liberty, secured by the blood 
and treasure of our fathers, yet none bfU 
the free can either appreciate or realise 
dur freedom. Hence, tliey who are 
either unable or unwilling to throw off 
their allegiance to any foreign despot, 
be he king, or be he pope, are mo- 
rally disqualified for citizenship in this 
republic. Naturalization itself, although 
it vest them with the right of suflrage 
according to the forms of law, is praeti* 
cally nuUifieaby the mental n^ervation 
with which the oath 'of allegiance i» 
taken. Nor, indeed, C4in any Roman- 
Catholic take the necessary oath, with- 
out incurring the guilt of virtual per- 
jury; however compulsory ignorance 
and the absence of evil intent may, in a 
multitude of cases, plead in extenuation 
of the offence, before the Judge of all 
the. earth. 

The swarms of foreign Jesuits and 
priests who are found in every part of, 
our country, as is well known, cannot 
become naturalized, their oath of allegi- 
ance to the pope forbidding them to 
take the obligations of citizenship. Thus 
they virtually confess the incompati- 
hihty of their relations to the Pope of, 
Rome, with their swearing allegiance to. 
our free government. But are the peo- . 
pie less bound to obey the pope than 
the priests? Is not their allegiance 
to the Romaa see as firmly secured by 
their sacramental oaths and ecclesias- 
tical vows? A(kd is not the penalty of> 
disobedience to the Roman Catholic. 
Church declared to be eternal damna- 
tion? How then can any subject of 
the Pope of Rome take upon him the. 
obligation required of every adopted 
citizen? How can he renounce his alle- 
giance to every foreign potentate, and 
swear loyalty to the government of the . 
United States, without endangering his 
soul, and invoking the terrific anathe- 
mas of the church, both here and here- 
after? 

These grave questions admit of but 
one answer, and it is that which Jesuit- 
ism alone can suggest There is ** no 
faith to be kept with heretics,^* which 
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iias always been a maxim with Roman- 
ists. Moreover, the pope can dispense 
-with the obligations of an oath, by his 
sign manual ; and this dispensation and 
iiidulgence is pronounced in advance^ 
for perjury or any other crime, whea 
committed by the faithfuL to favor the 
interests of Romanism ^ Tha proof of 
these fearful enormities is furnished 
in the Rhemish Testament and in 
Ranke's History of the Popes ; and it 
is only omitted here lest I should ex- 
ceed the limits assigned for this pa- 
per. Indeed, the sragle fact that any 
intelHgeni and conscientious Roman 
Catholic has ever become naturalized 
by taking the necessary oath, is itself 
evidence that Romanism has in some 
'way provided him with an exemption 
from the? guilt and penalty of moral 
perjury, which satisfies his conscience, 
•and removes his apprehensions of all 
consequences in the future world. That 
multitudes who are legally naturalized, 
are ready to sacrifice the obligations of 
^eir oath of citizenship, to the para- 
mount vows which bind them to the 
Romish hierarchy, has been demon- 
strated in a neighbouring city, by the 
alacrity with which they rallied around 
their bishop, when he summoned them 
to the church, and harangued them on 
the Christian duty of voting at the 
approaching election, under priestly dic- 
tation. This was ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of making war upon the Bible in 
the public schools ; but really to bribe 
the political party thus made dominant, 
to pay over the money raised by tax 
for public education, to him and his 
priests, to be expended in the service of 
*» Holy Mother Church," in schools de- 
voted to the propagation and perpetua- 
tion of Romanism. 

The pretext on which this hostility 
to the Bible is vindicated, has been iden- 
tical in Europe and America, the pope 
and his bishops every where maintain- 
ing that the protestant version is a 
sectarian book. Their own Douay 
version, with its interpolations, expur. 
gations, and annotations, they do not 
acknowledge to be sectarian, and would 
hence claim the employment of the 
public money raised by general taxa- 



tion, for teaching children this version, 
should they be compelled to have any 
Bible in the schools; an alternative to 
which they never yielded in any 
popish country, but which they may 
submit to here, under the force of 
circumstances. The reading of any 
Bible by the laity, much less by chil- 
dren, never has been encouraged by the 
Romish church in any period of her 
history, nor even allowed, when she 
has had a share in the civil power. 

Upon this alleged sectarian character 
o( the common version of the Bible, the 
bishop founds his demands upon Ame- 
rican Roman Catholics, and appeals to 
their cpnsciences, as religiously bound 
to unite with him and his priests in tlio 
crusade against the " Universal Bible of 
the Universal Christian world." Their 
religion, in its very nature, places their 
eternal destiny in the keeping of their 
priests, and disobedience perils their 
souls. Hence every Roman Catholic 
in America, is under obligations higher - 
and holier than ady of those imposed 
by his oath of citizenship, to carry out 
the commands of his ghostly fathers, 
even in respect to the exercise of the 
elective franchise, and this on pain of 
the anathemas of the church here, and 
purgatory or worse hereafter. 

But the influence, bearing, and ef- 
fects of this single device of Romanism 
upon the civil and religious liberties of 
our country, can only be estimated by 
supposing it to have succeeded in ba- 
nishing the Bible from our public schools 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Imagine the coming generation 
to enter upon the rights of citizenship in 
the United Slates, having their education 
completed, and having been trained up 
to maturity of years without the mo- 
rality of the Bible having been part oc 
parcel of that training. Let it be further 
admitted that they have been indoctri- 
nated into familiarity with all the dog- 
mas of the Romish hierarchy, and fully 
inducted into the creed, forms of wor- 
ship, and intolerant spirit of that sys- 
tem ; and, at the same time, are igno- 
rant of the higher and holier prin- 
ciples of public and private virtue which 
are taught in the Bible. 
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Is it not plain, that the more com- 
pletely successful the priestly education 
has been in making Roman Catholics, 
the greater w;U be their disqualification 
for the duties of citizenship? The abso* 
lute submission to tlie ghostly authority 
of the hierarchy, which has become a 
part of their being, and which, indeed, 
18 enforced by conscientious obligations, 
^sociated with the dangers of eternity, 
render them hopelessly the victims of 
despotism, the willing dupes of priest- 
craft. The earliest duties of citizenship, 
including the sacred right of suffrage, 
would be vutuous in their estimation, 
only in subserviency to the wishes or 
interests of the priesthood, by whom 
are held, according to their creed, the 
destiny of soul and body in the future 
world. Taught to believe, to think, and 
to act according to the dictation of Holy 
Mother Church, the hierarchy of which, 
by divine right, claims unlimited domi- 
nion over the temporal as well as spiri- 
tual concerns of the faithful, all who are 
thus educated, are bound by the highest 
of all obligations to absolute submission 
to the priesthood in all things whatso- 
ever, as thus only rendering obedience 
to God. 

In illustration of the truth and in de- 
monstration of the justice of these alle- 
gations against the system of Romanism, 
flie developments of the recent war 
upon the Bible in the public schools of 
the city of New York need only be 
eited. For though it has been but par- 
tially successful, yet even this will suf- 
fice to prove the absolute disqualifica- 
tion for the duties of citizenship which 
subjection to priestly authority imposes 
upon the subjects of Romish despotism. 
The obligation of the State, to pro- 
vide universal education for the youth 
who are growing up in our midst, is 
among the most obvious and important 
duties devolving upon the civil govern- 
ment. In America, it is recognised 
every where by the mass of the people, 
as an object for the accomplishment of 
whicli taxation itself is not considered a 
burden. In most of the States, the 
school fund is cherished by the civil 
authorities with the utmost care and 
diligence, all regarding the security and 



permanence of the provision for univer- 
sal education, as indispensable to the 
perpetuity of our civil and religious liber- 
ties. 

Now, as upon the intelligence and 
virtue of the rising generation so much 
depends, it is the settled policy of the , 
government to provide for their educa- 
tion by public authority. So, also, it 
must be obvious, that the kind and de- 
gree of education to be thus secured, 
must of necessity be prescribed by law. 
Our legislators are, therefore, empow- 
ered to establish public schools, and it is 
their duty so to control and direct the 
instruction therein given, as that the 
great object of training the young for 
the duties of citizenfhip shall be se- 
cured. This, and this alone, is the 
object of the school laws, and the sole 
prerogative of the. State in the premises. 
Any attempt to make the pupils Mo- 
hammedans, Jews, Roman Catholics, or 
P]:otestants, must be regarded as a fla- 
grant perversion of a fund sacred to the 
single purpose of that literary and moral 
training necessary to the intelligent ex- 
ercise of the rights and privileges of 
good citizens of the state. With the 
inculcation of any kind of religious creed 
or sectarian doctrine, the state has nei- 
ther the authority nor the right to Int^^ 
fere; these subjects belonging to the 
parents and the clergy respectively, nei- 
ther of whom can avail themselves oi 
the school funds or any part thereof for 
such purposes. 

These have been the views acted upon 
in different states of the Union, tmtil 
within a few years, without public 
dissent from any quarter. Children, 
whose parents have held to every shade 
of religious opinion, have, by common 
consent, been gathered into the same 
schools, and haie reaped together the 
common benefits of public instruction. 
Teachers have been selected with refe- 
rence to their high literary and moral 
qualifications, irrespective of their pri- 
vate religious creeds ; and officers desig- 
nated by the public authorities have se- 
lected the books and directed the course 
of instruction singly with the object of 
imparting the greatest possible amount 
of usefiu knowledge, in the shortas 
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possible time, availing themselves of all 
the improvements which science or ex- 
perience has suggested, either in our 
own, or in the older countries of Eu- 
rope. 

The importance of instillii^ into the 
young mind those kssons of practical 
morality, and the social virtues so essen- 
tial to the character of good citizens, has 
been every where felt, as might be ex- 
pected in a Christian country. And as 
the Bible, by the common consent of 
the Christian world, is the standard of 
public and private morals, the state has 
had a direct interest in causing it to be 
introduced into the schools, with such 
other books as agree with it in their 
moral code. And with the view to dig- 
nify the office of teacher, and subserve 
the purposes of order and discipline, a 
select psahn or chapter has been read 
from the scriptures at every opening 
of the schools; and at stated times, 
in the infant schools, the Lord's prayer, 
or some similar devotional exercise, 
has been performed, the ten command- 
ments have been repeated, and occa- 
sionally, vocal music has been taught, 
for which purpose appropriate songs 
or hymns have been selected. All 
these parts of the instruction^ given in 
the public schools, have been looked 
upon as stricdy within the limit of the 
8tate*is duty, necessary to train up the 
pupils to be good citizens; and until 
within the last four or five years, no 
exception has been taken to any part 
by any portion of the people. Indeed, , 
it was scarcely deemed possible that 
any prejudice of education or creed 
could array itself against a system, 
which, while it aims at a literary and 
moral training adequate to the purposes 
contemplated by the law, is restricted 
by limits which exclude the teacher 
from inculcating any sectarian religious 
belief, or conflicting with any such which 
may have pre-existed in the mind of 
the pupil. Less instruction, or different 
instruction, would fail of the object 
contemplated by the state, of pre- 
paring the children to become virtuous 
and upeful citizens. This must be ad- 
mitted unless the necessity of moral 
culture be denied. 
12 » 



Such being the setded policy of the 
government, our native and adopted 
citizens had an equal interest in sus- 
taining a system fraught with such ob- 
vious benefits, and in the blessings of 
Vhich all alike were participating. But, 
in an evil hour, at the instance, as since 
appears, of a foreign potentate, a Roman 
Catholic bishop, with his Jesuit priests, 
conceived the project of grasping the 
control of this school fund, and wresting 
it from the hand of the civil authorities, 
under the plea of conscience. He knew 
that the people of his diocess had no 
conscientious scruples on the subject, 
but were profitii^ by the instructions of 
the public schools; yet he undertook 
the work of creating a conscience 
among his flock, by summoning them 
to one of his churches, and publicly ha- 
ranguing them on the grievous sin of 
allowing their children to be taught in 
schools where the protestant Bible was 
used. The effect of this experiment at 
conscience-making, was electric; so 
sovereign and absolute is the despotism 
under which Romanists are held by 
their ecclesiastical rulers, from the 
nature of their system. Parents, fear- 
ing the anathemas of the church, with- 
drew their children from the schools, 
and began to sign petitions prepared by 
the priests, to the civil authorities, for 
the establishment of separate institu- 
tions, that their "liberty of conscience " 
might be protected from tliese newly 
discovered griefs. 

Meanwhile, the friends of our excel- 
lent system, loth to subject it to radical 
changes of any kind, after its success 
had commanded the admiration of the 
people, essayed in vain to modify the 
usages of the schools, and even to sub- 
mit the books in use to priestly expur- 
gation, in hope that they might allay 
the excitement which Romanism had 
engendered, and yet preserve the inte- 
grity of the system. All this was done, 
but it was soon avowed that the whole 
Bible must be expurgated, for being a 
"prohibited book" in the Pope's In- 
dexes, the consciences of Romanists 
could not be compromised by its being 
retained in the schools. And by dint 
of importunity and intrigue with poli- 
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Ileal demagogues, the pablic money, 
raised by taxation for universal educa- 
tion, has been at length perverted to the 
support of schoob from which the Bi- 
ble and veritable history is banished, 
and even children of protestants have 
been taught in strictly Romish schools, 
under the surveillance of a Jesuit bishop 
and his myrmidons. 

Thus it b apparent that Romanism 
has gained a partial victory in our very 
midst, and should this entering wedge 
not be resisted vigorously and fearlessly, 
it .wili result in the exclusion of the 
Bible from all the schools, and our 
country will be m, danger of a return to 
the barbarism of the dark ages; for nei- 
ther civil nor religious liberty can long 
survive the extinguishment of the light 
of revelation. It is for this reason that 
the friends of the Bible have recently 
been called to so severe a conflict in that 
« ity , — a conflict in which there is ground 
to hope we have gained the victory. 

Here, then, we have the proof be- 
yond all cavil, that Romanism is incon- 
sistent with the genius of our republican 
institutions, and this by reason of its 
essential attributes, whence it is inca- 
pable of reform, and inroirable, even by 
the universal toleration characteristic of 
the American government •* No man 
can serve two masters,'* is the declara- 
tion of Omniscience itself, and to own 
allegiance to the foreign despot whose 
politicoHBcclesiastical dominion and su- 
premacy it is mortal sin either to doubt or 
deny, is incompatible with the relations 
and obligations of a free citizen of the 
United States. The safety of our coun- 
try must, therefore, be contingent on the 
numerical superiority of American free- 
men who spurn all dictation of a foreign 
power, and despise the terrors of we 
Vatican. For if once Roman Catholics 
obtain the political ascendency here, our 
civil and religious liberties will no lon- 
ger exist even in name; but Romanism, 
in all the rigors of temporal and spiritual 
despotism, will usurp dominion, and Je- 
suit bishops and priests will become 
proprietors of the soil. 

but the banishment of the Bible from 
the public schools, is only the beginning 
of that war against the liberty of the 



press, of literature, and of all education 
of the masses of the people, against 
which it is the policy of Romanism to 
do battle, even to extermination. ** Ig- 
norance, the mother of devotion,** has 
ever been her maxim, in her creed 
and practice ; and keeping the people in 
ignorance, has been the secret of her 
power over the multitudes who have 
been made her vassals in successive 
ages. Hence, while boasting of the 
learning of her ecclesiastics, and seek- 
ing to monopolize education for the 
children of the wealthy , Rome has sys- 
tematically neglected the instruction of 
the poor. And while withholding all 
provision for teaching from the common 
people, it has been her policy to invent 
some pretext to hinder and obstruct their 
receiving education from others, even 
when at the public expense. Where- 
fore, it has been found impracticable 
to impart even a knowledge of read- 
ing to the children of the lower classes 
in papist countries ; and the Roman pa- 
pulation every where will be found, to 
a melancholy extent, unable to read or 
write. By the late statistics of Lower 
Canada, it is shown that the proportion 
of persons who could not read, is so 
vastly beyond the ratio in other parts of 
this continent, that it is only explicable 
by the fact that the swarms of popish 
bbhops, priests, friars, monks, and nuns, 
who overrun that country, instead of 
educating those around them, shut out 
the light of knowledge, that they mav 
thus consume the substance of the mul- 
titude, and keep them in servility to their 
spiritual despotism. 

Nor could Romanism any where 
maintain her despotic rule over the con- 
science, if her millions of slaves could 
be taught to read, and if the liberty of the 
press could be unshackled. So con- 
scious is Rome that her very existence 
is endangered by every approximation 
to freedom, that all the crafty devices 
of the pope and his legions, axe perpe- 
tually employed in forging chains and 
fetters for restraining popular education, 
and in closing every avenue of know- 
ledge. Hence the series of indexes, 
prohibitory and expui^ratory, published 
by popes and inquisitocs, during snc^ 
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cessive centaries, forbidding the faithful 
to read any book until the church has 
given her sanction, and fuhninating ana- 
themas against the ** never to be suffi- 
ciently execrated liberty of booksellers 
ia publishing." Hence the censorship 
of the press, which is enforced by the. 
civil authority in all popish countries, 
where printers and booksellers have 
been punished with death for. daring to 
violate ttiese papal decrees, especially 
for the publication of the holy word of 
God. 

It is true tha^ their people are per- 
mitted the use of the prayer-book, which 
has been prepared by the church ; but 
multitudes of those wIk) hold it in their 
hands during their devotions, are igno- 
rant of a single letter of their own 
tongue even, and much more so of the 
Latin prayera. When they recite them, 
they do so from memory, having learned 
them by rote ; and in this they are aided 
by beads, which they are taught piously 
to count; as well as by pictures in their 
books of crosses, the h(^y virgin, and 
the like. To look upon the crowds 
kneeling on the floors of the cathedrals, 
with prayer-books in their hands, doubt- 
less impi esses the common beholder with 
the belief that they are intelligent wor- 
shippers; and yet it will be found on 
investigation that a vast majority of 
both parents and children are unable to 
read. For this deplorable ignorance, 
Komanism is responsible; for she not 
only withholds education of herself, but 
prevents her people from being instructs 
•ed by others. 

Another Jesuitical device, by which 
she attempts to conceal her warfare 
against knowledge, and defend herself 
from Uiis allegation of promoting and 
perpetuating ignorance among the poor, 
is seen in the numerous orphan asylums, 
of which she is ever clamorously vaunt- 
ing, as thongh these were demonstrative 
proof off her disposition to educate the 
destitute. But these are not what they 
seem, as inquiry will amply prove. 
They are wholly under the control of 
"priests and nuns, who, by their clamo- 
rous appeals to public charity, make 
them productive of large revenues, chief- 
ly from benevolent protestantB« 'Fhe or- 



phans indeed are, in very many cases* 
destitute children of protestant parents, 
who are thus trained up to the Roman 
superstition. The orphans are much 
better instructed in prayers to the vir- 
gin and dead saints than in reading ; for 
many of them are not even taught to 
read at all. It is true that the most in- 
telligent youths are selected for priests, 
and the most beautiful girls are chosen 
for nuns, and that these are instructed 
for their professions. They, are brought 
before the public at set times to show 
the claims of the asylum, when appeals 
are made for funds; and it is sought to 
make an impression that all are, alike 
well educated; while the mass are' 
skilled in nothing but forms and cere- 
monies; reciting tlie hreviary to per- 
fection, instead of their grammar; 
and counting beads much better than 
figures. 

How many of these orphans are of 
unknown maternity, and of a paternity 
secret to all but the ghostly fathers who 
place them there, is not recorded in the 
books of the institutions ; but it is kno wn, 
that with many of these orphans, pro* 
fessedly supported and educated by 
charity, large sums of money are re- 
ceived from confiding relatives, who 
often pay vasdy more than would sup- 
port and educate them; so that money 
is made by the system. 

All these things have been over and 
again alleged, and never disproved; nor 
have protestants ever been able to ob- 
tain a report of the disposition made of 
their contributions to these orphan asy- 
lums, nor even of the public funds annu- 
ally received by many of them. In 
every benevolent institution, not Roman 
Catholic, the officers are held to a strict 
accountability for receipts and expendi- 
tures, and would justly forfeit public 
confidence if it were withheld. But 
these Romish priests and nuns are out- 
laws from all the requirements of so- 
ciety, and the public are not permitted, 
in their case, any information in the 
premises. And these asylums, being 
for the most part nunneries, the chil- 
dren are taught in their cloisters, within 
the high waUs of many of which it is 
an act of special grace to gain admission 
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as visiters, by order of a bishop. Certain 
other portions of the institutions, in- 
deed, cannot be seen by protestants, 
either male or female, under any pre- 
text. 

And here we have a precedent, illus- 
trating the danger to civil and religious 
liberty which is inseparable from Ro- 
manism. In various parts of the United 
States, there are spacious and splendid 
edifices, surrounded by stone or brick 
walls, the windows of which are closed 
by bars and blinds, and the entrances to 
which are as securely guarded as those 
of our prisons. There is an outward 
court, and in its apartments are to be 
found grave sisters, who may be seen 
and conversed with by visiters; but 
there is an inner court, with numerous 
apartments, many of which are known 
to be subterranean cells, to which there 
is no admission except to the priests. 
To many of the inmates, egress is de- 
nied, and escape impossible, confined 
as they are by bolts, bars, and locks; 
and their very number is never re- 
ported, and is unknown even to the 
civil authorities. There may be suspi- 
cion of guilty deeds, but the secrets of 
these prison-houses can never be disco- 
vered; for ingress is resisted as tres- 
passing upon the " consciences " of the 
sisters, who arc represented as too holy 
to be seen, even with their veils, by 
any but «the ghostly fathers. Indeed, 
the writ of habeas corpus is virtually 
suspended by the toleration of these 
dungeons in our midst ^ for the wife or 
daughter of an American citizen might 
be concealed in them beyond the ken 
of the officers of justice, even should 
they be conducted through the building. 
The bare possibility of such an outrage 
is enough to awaken apprehension, for 
who can tell how many of the deluded 
females, whose infatuation in youth 
made them consent thus to be buried 
alive, are now bewailing their destiny, 
without power of disclosing the story 
of their wrongs. 

Apart from this danger to civil and 
religious freedom, the untold mischiefs 
of which cannot be overrated, Ameri- 
cans must perceive that in the existence 
of auricular confession, as practised by 



every Romanist in the country, there is 
the element of the overthrow of both 
our civil and religious liberties, and that 
we are endangered in the ratio of the 
greater or less number who enter the 
confessional and thus place themselves 
*in the absolute power of the priesthood, 
with the positive violation of the duty . 
they owe to themselves, to their fami- 
lies, to society, to their country, and 
their God. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to 
allude to the proofs abounding in their 
standard authority on \his subject, the 
Theology of Dens, that the confessional, 
in its very nature, is fatal to moral pu- 
rity in either sex ; nor to the sad influence 
thus exerted upon every honorable and 
virtuous sentiment; especially in the 
young, who are demoralized hopelessly, 
by the ordeal tlirough which they are 
compelled to pass while in secret con- 
clave with their confessors, and this 
under the guise of a " sacrament of our 
holy religion," held to be essential 
to salvation. It will suffice to refer to 
the single fact that the indoctrination of 
its victims into the arts of base intrigue, 
concealment, deception and fraud is in- 
separable from the process ; so thaf hy- 
pocrisy and (deceit become habitual, and 
these elements of falsehood are incorpo- 
rated into the moral nature, under the 
training of the confessional. The temp- 
tations to perjury, by the concealment 
of those sins which Will subject them to 
penances, or delay absolution on the 
part of their spiritual guides, are hre- 
sistible; and however free from guile 
the individual may have been, who ap- 
proaches the priest for auricular confes- 
sion, he often retires from the mterview 
with the forfeiture of self-respect, by 
reason of the consciousness that he is a 
perjured hypocrite. And though he 
may detect and despise the infamous 
arts of his confessor, disclosed under the 
seal of secrecy, yet he dare not^ indulge 
or express his convictions, nor refrain 
from repeating his humiliation; so com- 
pletely is he bound by his faidi, and 
terrified with the apprehension of the 
loss of his soul, should he faB under 
the anathemas of the church. 

All these disastrous and demoraliadog 
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characteristics of auricular confession, 
have been exposed and lamented by 
those who have felt its withering influ- 
ence so keenly that they have at length 
escaped from the snares of poperv and 
found refuge in the rational duties of 
evangelical repentance by the teachings 
of divme revelation. But for the miU- 
titudes who are led captive by this de- 
vice of Romanism, and continue subject 
to the mental and moral bondage tiius 
engendered, the confessional becomes 
the grave in which is entombed **all 
that is lovely and of good report," until 
every high and ennobling attribute of 
their moral being is extinguished in 
utter ruin. 

The limits of this essay, however, 
forbid any amplification on these and 
other distinctive peculiarities of Roman- 
ism, although many such, equally im- 
portant in tiie character of this "mys- 
tery of iniquity" remain, which call 
for similar animadversion; all demon- 
strating the influence it exerts upon the 
civil and religious liberties of our coun- 
try. But we forbear, and now proceed 
to contemplate the extent to which the 
nation has already become endangered 
by the existence and spread of this 
anti- American system among us. 

It surely cannot have escaped the 
observation of any who have been ob- 
iiervant of the signs of the times, that 
during the last few years, prodigious 
efforts have been made by certain 
European powers to increase the tide 
of emigration into this country beyond 
all former precedent Nor can it have 
escaped notice that the recent influx of 
foreign population, thus pouring in upon 
us, is chiefly of Roman Catholics. 
Hence it is, that the ratio of their 
increase has become greater than that of 
protestants, and accordingly we find 
that while in 1830 half a million only 
were claimed by Romanists in the Uni- 
ted States as the extent of their num- 
bers, the recent statistics of the denomi- 
nation for 1844, will show that they 
have quadrupled in fourteen years, and 
that the Roman Catholic population in 
the United States is now estimated by 
their provincial council at two Milliam. 
By the same authority, we learn tiiat 



there are already employed in our coun- 
try nearly one thousand ecclesiastics, 
including an archbishop of the United 
States, twenty-five bishops of the diffe- 
rent states or diocesses, some of which 
are meUropolitans, vicars general, ^., 
and over nine hundred priests or can- 
didates for the order. And it will be 
recollected that the large majority of 
these are foreigners, imported from the 
despotic kingdoms of Europe, and very 
many of them Jesuits, the sworn ene- 
mies of human liberty and the rights of 
man, whose banishment from the coun- 
tries of the old world has become neces- 
sary to the public safety, and tJiat by 
the decrees of crowned heads, whose 
thrones were insecure where that order 
of ecclesiastics had an existence. And 
even the few Americans who have be- 
come priests, are the sworn vassals of a 
foreign pope, and so m^y instruments 
of his decrees. . 

Already they boast more than one 
thousand churches or stations, nineteen 
theological seminaries or papal colleges, 
sixteen literary institutions for young 
men, and forty-eight for females; while 
no less than fifteen periodicals are pub- 
lished in the country, devoted exclu- 
sively to the interests of the Roman 
religion. 

If we inquire into the causes a( their 
augmenting numbers, influence and pow- 
er, which these recent statistics disclose, 
we shall discover that foreign goldy as 
well as foreign influence, is a secret 
of their success. The licopold Asso- 
ciation in ^Austria, and the Lyons So- 
ciety in Paris are among the foreign 
organizations in league with the pope 
for propagating Romanism in the Uni- 
ted States of America. 

Of the aggregate amount of money 
remitted to America by these and other 
papal combinations in Europe, and ex- 
pended here in the support of Roman- 
ism, we are necessarily but in part 
informed; and obliged therefore to avail 
ourselves of such disclosures, as from 
time to time transpire, without knowhig 
how much greater sums are received 
than are ever publicly acknowledged. 
But though it is not probable that a 
moiety of the European revenues of 
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Romanism in America hatre as vet been 
discovered, yet it is certain that hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are annu- 
tdly sent to the United States, by the 
single society in France, chiefly for 
the propagation of Romanism in the 
valley of the Mississippi. These im- 
mense amounts of money are expended 
by the bishops and priests in founding 
and sustaining literary institutions, main- 
ly for the purpose of educating and 
proselyting the children of protestant 
parents^ who are attracted by the osten- 
tation of learning and science, and the 
low prices at which they can afford to 
teach the higher branches, deriving 
their support from foreign contributions, 
and not being dependent on tuition 
fees as are other colleges. By these 
revenues, they are also enabled to pub- 
lish newspapers, multiply churches, en- 
dow nunneries, seminaries and schools, 
all of which are aids to the spread of 
Romanism. 

But there is still another aspect in 
which the vast numbers of foreign emi- 
grants who throng our principal cities 
are to be regarded, as endangering the 
safety of American institutions. Our 
universal suffrage laws, and the facili- 
ties for naturalization, increased as the 
latter are by perjury and fraud, render 
the increase of the Roman Catholic 
votes an important element in all our 
popular elections. And as all these 
votes are at the absolute disposal of 
the priests, who in some places already 
hold the balance of power between the 
lival and nearly equal political parties, 
it is plain that political demagogues 
may negotiate with them for the votes 
of their vassals; and thus barter away 
either the public funds by pledging them 
in advance, or public office by en-, 
suring the appointment of any number 
of Jesuits in the disguise of laymen, 
who are known to be in reserve for the 
secret service of the pope, in these and 
the like capacities. Indeed, it is no- 
torious, that for either party to be- 
come dominant in many parts of our 
ieountry, it is essential to place upon 
its congressional or legislative ticket, 
those virtually nominated by the priest- 
bood, and whose claim often consists 



only in their nomination being the 
price paid for a specified number of 
Roman Catholic votes. 

So, also, appointments to municipal 
offices in many of our cities, are made 
for the purpose of conciliating Roman- 
ism ; and in more than one instance laws 
have been dictated by a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop, and professedly protestant 
legislators have submitted the project of 
a bill to such an ecclesiastic for his 
approval, and afterward been sent to 
Congress by Roman Catholic votes as 
a reward for such base servility. No 
political party, indeed, could hazard 
their ticket at a popular election in 
some of our large cities, by placing 
upon it the name of any man who had 
rendered himself obnoxious to the priest- 
hood by opposition to Romanisdk, 
whatever his claims and qualifications 
for the office. And hence it is made 
the interest of candidates for public 
office to withhold the exercise of their 
liberty of conscience, and conceal hos- 
tility to Rome, if they would secure 
either nomination or election; so power- 
ful has the influence of the priesthood 
become in the civil afiairs of this coun- 
try. 

The important bearing which these 
considerations have upon our civil go- 
vernment in America, will be apparent 
if we now allude to a few of the promi- 
nent posts in our country occupied by 
so large and increasing a population of 
Roman Catholics, as those now to be 
named, viz:—- 

In the diooesB of New Yoftk, over • 200,000 

« St Louis, - - 100,000 

*" *' Baltimore, - - bO,000 

« « Cincinnati, - - 50,000 

These will suffice for our purpose, 
which is to show that Romanism has, 
within a few years, accumulated at va- 
rious important points, over our whole 
country, a numerical force which cannot 
but be felt in all our popular elections : 
and be augmenting annually with fear- 
ful rapidity, when we add to the natu- 
ral increase, the influx by emigration, 
which is systematically prosecuted by 
Enropean capital, associated for the 
avowed purpose of colonizing and cen- 
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tralizing the " Irish Catholic poor" in 
various parts of America, in the hope 
of giving ultimate predominance to Ro* 
manfsm in the United Sutea. 

In the present essay, extracts from a 
pamphlet recendy published by a Lon*> 
don banker of great emmeace, are pre- 
cluded for want of room ; but they may 
be found in the valuable tract of the Rev, 
Mr. Norton, which has been publisbed 
by the American Protestant So<*.iety, 
entided "Startling Facts for American 
Protestants/' By this testimony it is 
proved that a central society in London, 
having branches all over the continent, 
has commenced the work, and pub- 
lished a map of the United States, de- 
nignating the chosen fields of their ope- 
ration. It is proposed to I'elieve the 
old country of a redundant population, 
and create a market for British com- 
merce by converting the emigiants into 
consumers of foreu^n productions and 
manufactures af\er their setdement here. 
Lands are to be purchased in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
&c. ; a free passage and housea ready 
built, without expense, are to De of. 
fered, as a motive to emigrants, who 
are, however, to labor for three years 
afler their setdement, at reduced wages, 
though for more than they can earn at 
home. The profits are to ffo toward re- 
funding the society. A pledge is to be 
given to a Romish priest, similar in its 
nature and sanctions to that of Father 
Matthew in his temperance labors, the 
purport of which is, that they, the emi- 
grants, will conform to the rules of the 
society, for three years, in the way 
named. Romish priests are to be chosen 
to accompany each body of emigrants, 
who will in effect be the active agents 
in the scheme, and in view of which, 
their support and that of their churches, 
IB to be provided by the society. 

That the propagation of Romanism 
here is the great and leading object of 
this stupendous society, does not admit 
of a doubt, and indeed it is manifest in 
the features of the plan to which allu- 
sion has been made. The prospects 
held out in relation to its influence in 
favor of British commerce, is only a 
Jesuitical device intended to beguile 



proteatant merchatits, to invest their ca- 
pital in the society, in hope of the pro^ 
fitable speculation it promises — bein^ 
willing to gain revenues from sordid 
and mercenary men so long as their 
grand crusade in behalf of Romanism in 
America can thus be advanced. 

That the pope and his hierarchy are 
looking to obtain political power in tho 
whole of our country west of the AUe« 
ghanies, including the valley of the 
Mississippi, is manifest from the vain 
boasting already made by some of their 
presses, that in several of those states- 
they are now able to claim numerical 
superiority. Such claim is unfounded, 
at present, but, neverthdess, Romanist» 
design speedily to make it good, if fo^ 
reign wealth and foreign people can 
effect it; and should that day arrive,^it 
would witness the decline of freedomr 
in proportion to the extent of their 
supremacy. 

In this connexion, allusion should^ 
be made to the systematic effort made^. 
to obtain a temporal and spiritual do', 
minion over the Indian tribes, not only 
upon the immediate borders of the 
states, but beyond the Rocky raoun* 
tains, and in that immense territo- 
ry, extending thmice to the Pacific 
Ocean, including the whole of Ore- 
gon; a portion of our continent now 
regarded with so much iateresi in the 
Congress of the United States^ and 
which Great Britain eatknated'of suifi* 
cient importance to warrant a special 
embassy for conducting her negotiations 
with our government io relation to» >t» 
possession. The Leopold and LyonA 
Societies, alieady mentioned, are em- 
ploying Jesnitff as missionaries in thi» 
field for the purpose of proselyting 
these vast bodies of Indians to the Bo- 
man Catholic faith, and much of the 
wealth at their command is devoted to 
this special work under the auspices of 
the Pope of Rome, and the Emperor of 
Austria, his faithful ally. 

The zeal of this order of Jesuits ia 
** compassing sea and land to make one 
proselyte," has been charaeteristic of 
their order, and is in keeping with their 
vows. Their success among the In*^ 
dions west of the Rocky mountainsg^ 
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m^y be infetwd ftom the report of one of 
these misBionwrieB after one jrear^e rcsi- 
dence among' them, he haring in that 
brief spacc» received by baptism into 
the Roman Cath(^ic chnreh sixteen 
hundred and fifty-four of these children 
of the foreet. 'That ihey were won 
over by costly presents, and the pom- 
pous ceremonials of the Romish church, 
rather than by religions instruction, pre- 
paring them intelligibly to embrace, 
Christianity, is rendered certain by the 
^ brief time employed in the work ; the 
missionary, indeed, speaking to themin 
an unknown tongue, not having acqunred 
their language when he made this report. 
Any supposition of divine influence is 
precluded by his own testimony, for he 
says that he " commenced his mission 
wader the auspices of the Queen of 
Heaven, the Virgm Mary;" and placed 
his work under the protection of "our 
powerful mtercessor, the illustrious Ig- 
nathis Loyola, founder of the society of 
Jesus." No hiffher^ benediction was 
either sought or desired. 

The multitude of Jesuits, who are 
ecattered over the United Slates, is, 
doubtless, much greater than the num- 
ber of all the male and female ecclesias- 
tics recognised as such in the Rom^ 
Catholic church. By the oath of the 
order it will be apparent that, in exprwa 
terms, they are in possession of a dis- 
pensation from the pope to ** assume 
any htrtticd rdigion, for the propa- 
gaiion of the interests of the Catholic 
church:' And having, in the same 
oath, "renounced and disowned any 
allegiance to all heretical kings, princes 
or states named protestants, or obedi- 
^ce to any of their inferior orders or 
magistrates^ it is plain that they con- 
stitute a band of outlaws in our very 
midst; and being in masked characters, 
whether in the state or in the church, 
they are literally a herd of " wolves in 
beep's clothing:^ 

That there are Jesuits among the 
ministry and laity of the protestant 
churches in this country, as well as in 
England, does not admit of a doubt; 
and, indeed, some recent events can thus 
only be explained. Many Jesuits have 
not yet deemed it expedient to lay aside 



their masks, but are still disguised as 
ministers and laymen in the protestant 
churches; and there b just ground of 
apprehension, that in the state as weQ 
as in the church, many who hold hi^ 
civil office in the garb of protestants, 
are sworn JesuitB, acting secretly as 
spies, informers, and correspondents for 
the Roman see. 

The history of this order of conspi- 
rators against good government and hu- 
man liberty, has developed an unbrokoi 
series of treacheries, impostures and vil- 
lanies, provoking and meriting, during 
successive centuries, the execration H 
the human race. As early as 1606, 
they were exiled from England; France 
banished them from her dominions in 
1764; and they were expelled from 
Spain and Sicily in 1767, and from 
Portugaf in 1787. Indeed, Pope Cle- 
ment aIV., in 1773, by a royal decree 
totally suppressed the order, as a mea- 
sure of Romish policy, with pditical 
aims, which were unsuccessful. In 
1814, Pope Pius YII. re-established 
them, irith all their former powers and 
immunities; and recently they have 
been expelled from South America, tiieir 
very presence being found to be incom- 
patible with any form of civil govern- 
ment, even in a country where Roman- 
ism is the established religion. 

Still, however, the existence and 
spread of the order has been tolerated 
in the United States, and that they are 
secretly plotting the overthrow of both 
civil ?md religious liberty in the new 
world^ and conspiring to establish Ro- 
manism as the religion of the counby* 
the signs of the times are sadly sug- 
gestive; and the unrestrained liberty ex- 
tended to ^em here, while it is denied 
to them every where else, cannot but 
favor their designs. 

These Jesuits are the chosen agents 
and missionaries of the " Leopold Foun- 
dation for aiding Cathdic missions in 
America by contributions in the Aus- 
trian empire,'* established in 1820, at 
the instance of the Vicar- General cf 
the Diocess of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
patronized by the present Pope Gregory 
XVI. and the Emperor of Austria; 
both alike the enemies of all freedo»f 
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either civil or religioos* Hert we have 
diBcloeed a combination in the Roman 
Catholic church by her sovereign pon- 
tiff at Rome with the crowned head at 
Yiemna, and avowedly, leagued for the 
#piurpo6eof establishing Romanism in ^is 
union. Missionaries are selected from 
among the Jesuits by the Father Gene- 
ral of the order. Very recently, the 
constitution of this Leopold Foundation ; 
the bull offuU indulgence and remie- 
8ion of all sins for all ils members 
issued by the pope; and a letter from 
Prince Mettemich to Bishop Fenwick 
of Cincinnati, communicating the sane- 



money from the poor, to be remitted to 
the Roman bishops of the United States, 
and expended in propagating and per- 
petuating here the despotism of Roman- 
ism. 

Can any sober-minded American con- 
template these aspects of the subject, 
and not realize the danger to the civil 
and religious liberties of this last home 
of freedom ? Is he to be called an alarm- 
ist, or decried as a fanatic, who com- 
plains that the American community is 
indifferent at such a crisis as now me- 
naces our altars, our fire-sides, and our 
very existence as a free people? Or 



tion and patronage of the Emperor of rather is not Silence treason to liberty 



Austria to the associates for propagating 
the Catholic religion in America, have 
been published in a tract by the Ameri- 
can Protestant Reformation Society, and 
the oath of secrecy taken by the Je- 
suits is very properly appended. By 
these documents it appears that the ap- 
peal to the Roman Catholics for aid, is 
accompanied by the assurance not only 
of plenary indulgence and remission 



silence, in view of the plots of Jesuitism 
at home^ and these schemes of leagued 
potentates ainoad? 

In the single question of the Bible in 
our public schools, to which reference 
has already been made, there is cause 
sufficient for an appeal, that should 
awaken the slumbering protestants of 
this land to feeling and to action, while 
yet their limbs are unshackled with the 



of sins on the day their names shall fetters of Romish despotism. That 

be enrolled by contribution to the funds f Bible now ruthlessly sought to be torn 

but that masses and prayers shall be from the rising generation of America, 

said for the repose of their souls after is the Book of Liberty, the magna charta 

death. No other motives can be so of human freedom and right. That 

powerful with the deluded victims of book inspired the ever blessed Refor- 

Romanism ; nor while the reign of that mation, and with it liUther sounded an 



superstition lasts, can this society ever 
lack either members or money. 

Having already referred to the kin- 
dred society at Lyons, in France, and 
the recent powerful auxiliary formed in 
London, with its branches scattered 
over the monarchies of •Europe, all 
founded for similar purposes, no further 
proof can be desired that a general and 



alarm which awoke the world. It was 
the war of Romanism against the Bible, 
that fired his soul with •superhuman 
courage, and roused the nations to its 
rescue. And now that, in these latter 
days, and in this new continent, the 
same war is renewed by the same papal 
power, the batde of the Reformation is 
to be fought again. The truth of God, 
systematic combination of effort is being in conflict with popish tradition, is as 



made, with the design to acquire for 
Romanism civil as well as ecclesiasti- 
esl ascendency in the United States; for 
here are all these efforts concentrated. 
Overlooking the millions in the papal 
countries, both of the old and new 
worid, whose deplorable ignorance, 
' squalid poverty, and vicious degrada- 
tion, appeal for sympathy to heaven 
and earth; we behold the pope and 
other despots of Europe, forming al- 
liances, levying taxes, and extorting 
Vol. II.— 13 



verily the issue now, as it was in the 
days of Luther. And while Christians 
are imperatively called upon to enter 
the lists and prosecute the conflict, '' the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds." 

But apathy, such as that which has 
been so prevalent amonff American 
protestants, is criminal, and even with 
the confidence we indulge in the ulti- 
mate triumph of truth over error, is 
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inexcusable. If while the providence 
of God has placed us on the vantage 
ground, upon which we have been al« 
lowed to stand thus fkt, we ignobly 
yield our position to the Romish hie- 
rarchy, we shall be verily guilty. Nor 
can we make any compromise with 
6onscienc^ or with God for neglecting 
or refusing to retain the Bible in the 
hands of our children, when they are 
threatened with being plundered of this 
treasure by this hoary foe of truth and 
freedom. Whatever it may cost us of 
toil or sacrifice, our duty is plain, and 
our responsibility is tremendous, in 
view of that posterity whose destiny 
depends on our fidelity. 

Are we prepared to have the popish 
version substituted for the pure Bible of 
the universal Christian world in our 
public schools? Then will our chil- 
dren find the mass, purf^atory, and 
even the "Roman" faith distinctly 
mentioned in the New Testament, for 
such are the forgeries of the authorized 
French translation. Or shall American 
citizens be educated with the Rhemish 
Testament in their hands, the notes of 
which inculcate as religious duty and 
essential to salvation the vilest crimes, 
provided only that they be committed 
against protestants? A few extracts 
from this volume of iniquity, profanely 
put forth by an archbishop, under the 
highest authority of the Romish church, 
as the word pf God ! will here be cited 
as specimens of the whole. 

^ The zral ^of a Catholic ought to be so great 
toward all h^tics,* [proteBtantsJ and their doo 
trinea, that he ihould gwt them the eurte — the 
txecrutum, — Che (mathema — though they were 
never so dear to him, — Uumgk Utey toers hit 
parenttr—GBl L 8. 

<*'rhe translatorB o( the Engliih piotestant 
fiible ought to be abhorred to the depths of 
A«W/"— Heb.v.7. 

^< A Christian is bound to bum and deface all 
Iieretical books.'*— Acts, xix. 19. [Here is scrip- 
tural authority for burning Bibles.] 

^The chmch nor Christian princes can be 
blamed for ptUting heretics to deaths — Luke 
ix. 55. 

" Hereey and apostacy from the Catholic foith, 
TunidiaUe by <isaM."— Heb. z. and 29. 

These dtations may suffice. Although 
by popish decrees they are declared of 
equal authority with the text, they dis- 
tinctly teach that lying, deceit, hypo- 



crisy, cruelty, persecution and murder 
are all virtuous if committed against 
protestants or heretics. Such are the 
substitutes for the truth *which popery 
furnishes, and the poor papists are not 
allowed to see any other Bible than^ 
this Rhemish Testament on pain of 
damnation. Thus they are trained at 
home preparatory to their emigration 
to, and citizenship in the United States ; 
and multitudes of them take the oath of 
naturalization, when they have never 
seen any other Bible, nor learned that 
any other than this Rhemish Testament 
contains the word of God. 

But apart from all considerations 
growing out of their allegiance to the 
pope, which is necessarily incompatible 
with the oath of naturalization, and 
therefore disqualifies them for citizen- 
ship in the United States, there is still 
another aspect of Romanism which is 
yet more appalling. It is notorious thai 
from the organization of the American 
government, the protestaht version of 
the Bible has been recognised; and by 
the constitution of the union, as well as 
by that of the different states, this Bible 
has been designated as the one upon 
which the oath of office is to be taken, 
in the executive, judicial and legislative 
departments of the government. So also 
by the statutes of Uie civil law, this Bi- 
ble is employed in all the courts of jus* 
tice ; and public officers, and juries, as 
well as witnesses, are sworn upon it. 
Hence the security of property, charac- 
ter and life in every part of this country, 
is by law made to depend upon the re- 
verence felt by every citizen for this Bi- 
ble, when called to swear upon the holy 
evangelists of Almighty God as therein 
contained, either to state the truth, to do 
justice, or to render allegiance to this 
government. 

But we have seen the estimate which 
Romanists every where are taught by 
their religion to place upon this protes- 
tant Bible; whereby it is apparent, that 
an oath taken thereon, is not more so- 
lemn or binding, than if it were adminis- 
tered on an almanac, and hence imposes 
BO moral obligation, having no claim 
upon the conscience. In a late trial of 
a Roman priest who was criminally 
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prosecuted, he insisted that the wit- 
nesses should be sworn upon the cruci- 
fix instead of the Bible, for the avowed 
reason that thtls onlj could the truth be 
extorted from a Roman catholic. It is 
for this cause that in many of the courts 
and public offices, where such witnesses 
are examined, the Bible is marked upon 
its cover with the sign of the cross, and 
the witness is required to place his 
hand upon it, and to kiss it, that his 
conscience may be reached. 

But it is very frequently the case, 
that this precaution is not taken, and 
Roman catholic witnesses are allowed 
to be sworn a» other witnesses are upon 
the protestant version, no cross being 
made upon the book. The consequence 
is, that they are not sworn at all, so far 
as the moral purposes of an oath are 
concerned ; and in such instances, which 
are very numerous, there can be no 
safety in the jury box, or the witness 
stand, or oaths at the custom house, if 
the affidavits be made by Roman catho- 
lics. They may subject themselves 
to the legal penalties of perjury if de- 
tected, but their consciences are not bur- 
dened with the guilt of moral perjury, 
unless sworn upon the cross, for their re- 
ligion teaches them to attach no more 
sanctity to an oath upon a protestant 
Bible, than if it were administered upon 
the last novel, or upon a newspaper. 
And when it is remembered that it is 
equally a part of their religion that " no 
faith is to be kept with heretics," it is 
not marvellous that they nevertheless 
kiss the book, and give testimony, render 
a verdict, or enter upon public office, 
while secretly aware that they are vir- 
tually unsworn. Hence, conscientious 
Romanists, to be honest under such cir- 
cumstances, will state this peculiarity of 
their religion, and ask for the cross, that 
they may testify under the; real solem- 
nity of an oath. 

This single fact exhibits in a striking 
light the danger to our civil and religious 
liberties inseparable from Romanism, 
utterly repudiating as it does the Holy 
Bible which is by law recognised as 
an essential agent in all civil affairs ; and 
thus rendering the solemnities of an 
oath in all the various relations of citi- 



zenship, an idle and unmeaning cere- 
mony. Our limited space will not per- 
mit any amplification upon this topic, 
else it would be easy to bring home to 
the minds of every protestant the unut- 
terable mischiefs which must flow from 
such practical nullification of all human 
and divine law. Suffice it to say, that Ro- 
manism, in this single aspect, utterly un- 
fits its votaries for the honest discharge 
of their most important and delicate du- 
ties as American citizens. Hence it is 
manifest, that the danger to the civil and 
religious liberties of the country, must 
be increased in proportion to the spread 
and prevalence of this religion. 

The practical duties of American pa- 
triots and protestant Christians, in view 
of these various aspects of Romanism 
are obvious and imperative; and it is 
proposed to name a few, which may 
serve to suggest others, equally neglected 
or overlooked, though no less important. 

I. Let protestants no longer patronize 
Romish colleges, seminaries, or schools, 
under any temptation or pretext ; much 
less allow either their sons or Daughters 
to obtain education either from Jesuits, 
priests, or nuns. The danger to reli- 
gious principles and morals to which 
such associations expose them, even 
should they escape the snares of prose- 
ly tism, may prove the ruin of both soul 
and body. 

II. I^t the Bible, without note or com- 
ment, be kept in our publie schools, to 
whatever expense or hazard this inflex- 
ible purpose may expose us, so long as 
we claim, or hope to be, a protestant 
country. And while American pro- 
testants have the numerical superiority, 
let the elective franchise be exercised to 
secure and retain the Bible against all 
devices to remove it; and this even at 
the sacrifice of every minor political 
predilection, which, indeed, should be 
deemed insignificant when compared 
with resisting tliis entering wedge of Ro- 
manism. 

III. Let the true character of this 
false religion, together with all its plots> 
and schemes, to obtain power in Ame- 
rica, be kept before the people, by means 
of tracts and cheap publications. Light 
and truth, universally diffused through 
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the press, will so fortify the minds of the 
rising generation, against the Roman 
hierarchy^ that its Jesuitical craft will be 
powerless, and all ils devices to prose- 
lyte rendered unsuccessfuL 

IV. Let Sabbath schools be multi- 
plied throughout the land, and let them 
be employed in training the youth to 
appreciate the Bible as the ** only and 
all-sufficient rule of faith and practice,*' 
so that they may grow up with a pro- 
found reverence for the " word of God," 
which shall arm them against any and 
every artifice of Romanism to substitute 
tradition and priestcraft for holy scrip- 
ture. Thus win the next generation 
inherit that spirit of the reformation, 
which alone ean qualify them to per- 
petuate our civil aiul religious liberties. 
V. Let the American protestant clergy 
ever be true and faithful witnesses 
against Antichrist, not shunning to *' de- 
clare the whole counsel of God " against 
this base counterfeit of Christianity. 
Especially let them expose the dangers 
of the war of Romanism against the 
Bible (• civil and to religious freedom. 
Nor should 4he ^'aude, eraelties, and 
flagrant impostures of Romanism be suf- 
fered to escape the searching exposure 
and withering rebuke of the pulpit in 
every part of this protestant country^ 



These hints, for nothing more is in- 
tended, may serve to awaken interest 
and attention, and prompt to some action 
in the premises. For notwithstanding 
the zeal and energy with which Roman- 
ism is propagated in our country by the 
agents of foreign despots, and with the 
aid of foreign wealth, we need not de- 
spair of the republic, if protestant Chris- 
tians will do their duty. Indeed, the 
only danger to be apprehended is, from 
the indifference and apathy of the Ame- 
rican people, bearing the name of Pro- 
testants. K they would awake to the 
reflection that ** eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty," and take their lessons 
from history, which is "phiiosi^hy 
teaching by example," they could not 
fail to perceive from the present aspect 
of Romanism, that speedy and vigorous 
exertions are necessary, if we would 
preserve our freedom, or transmit to pos- 
terity our republican institutions. 

Romanism is, what Romanism was, 
in past ages, for it is unchanged and un- 
changeable, else its claim to infallibility 
would be forfeited. True, it is modified 
i|i its action, and somewhat less bold in 
its exactions. In our country, when it 
is contrasted with popish lands, it may 
seem to wear the semblance of liberality ; 
but it is only a mask, a false pretence; 



VL Let kindness be exhibited by all for the system is incurably corrupt, and 



towards the ignorant and deluded vic- 
tims of Romish superstitions, who should 
be carefully discriminated from the ec- 
elesiastics who are the wilful impostors, 
and who are aiming to perpetuate the in- 
fatuation of the multitude, '* caring for the 
fieece, rather than the flock." Dili- 
gent and persevering efforts should be 
made to persuade Roman catholics to 
sread the Bible for themselves, or to hear 
it read by others, in which work col- 
porteurs, or lay readers, have had signal 
:8uccess both in France and Ireland. If 
protestant Christians would enter upon 
this work among their poor neighbors, 
who are entangled in the snares of Ro- 
manism, their self-denying labour would 
iuot be in vain, and the conversion of 
Romanists by this means would be 
vasdy more frequent in our country, 
dian we can ever hope to see it by the 
:ageneies heretofore employed. • 



invariably the same, whatever it may 
seem to be under the dictation of expe- 
diency or policy. So far are the Ro- 
mish hierarchy from improving in their 
character or conduct, that they are ever 
exemplifying the apostolic maxim, ^* Evil 
men, and seducing spirits, waxing worse 
and worse." 

While, then, the genius of our com- 
mon country, secures the largest liberty, 
and extends to Romanism toleration 
while it is itself the essence of intole- 
rance, let American protestants beware 
of its devices. Let the story of the past, 
written in blood, be ever present to us 
and our children, furnishing, as it does, 
a perpetual warning that in proportion 
to the spread of Romanism in this land, 
our civU and religious liberties are en- 
dangered. In the universal diflusion of 
the Bible, and in the power of the God 
of the Bible, alone, can we rely for the 
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perpetuity of our country and her |^o- 
rioQS institutions. Hence prayer, fer- 
vent and unceasing) should ascend from 
every altar for the defeat and overthrow 
of this false system with its ** refuges of 
lies." And while the pulpit ai^ the 
press are unshackled, our confidence in 
the employment of ^ese means, under 
the Divine blessing, ought not to waver. 
The gospel of GmI, like its author, is 
almighty, and because it is the power of 
God, must ultimately triumph over every 



error. Romanism is destined to utter 
extermination, nor can any combination, 
however crafty or powerful, succeed in 
long averting its doom. God grant that 
American protestant Christians may ac- 
quit themselves of that measure of re^ 
sponsibility which devolves upon them 
in these last days of Roman despotism. 
For soon Antichrist ** shall be cast into 
the lake of fire, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it." 



^/w»<<^^^rf^l^^^^rfw^^lA^rf^vw^ J ^w<<w^/w^ 



SYNOPSIS OF POPERY, AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS. 



Synopsis of Popery as it was^ and as 
it t«. By ffiiliam Hogan^ Esquire. 
Boston, Saxton ^ Kdt, 1845. 

This work bears internal evidence of 
coming from one who knows and feels 
what be says. The writer is master of 
his subject, and understands and loves 
the institutions of our country. His 
experience of the tyranny and corrup- 
tion of popery in other countries as well 
as in our own, enables him to see, and 
his cultivated mind qualifies him to por^ 
tray, as he does, with thrilling effect, 
the dangers which it threatens to our 
liberties and morals. It is a foreign 
power in our midst, having no sympa- 
thies with us, and acknowledging no 
allegiance to us. It is an emissary of 
monarchs, subject still and ever to their 
control, reporting progress to them, and 
doing their bidding. Liberty of thought 
and conscience have never been tolerated 
by " Mother Church," and are termed 
the ^*^ accursed thina^s** which have 
stirred her rage to the bottom in every 
age. We foster an enemy of this de> 
scription on our soil; we invite and 
protect it; we take no alarm at its 
growth ; its visible impudence ; its open 
war on our rights and cherished insti- 
tutions ! We must awake, of our own 
free will, or this Trojan horse will put 
his hoofs on our necks, and we have 
no power to rise. Mr. Hogan's book 
is an alarm cry, enforced by arguments 
and facts which come from him warm 
13* 



with truth and patriotism. Native Ame- 
ricans are called to read and judge for 
themselves, and this done, none but 
those who will not see can fail to feel 
the danger. The principal facts that 
are disclosed in the book, are facts of 
history and facts of every day occur- 
rence in our country, and the chief 
wonder of posterity will be, that a free 
and protestant people in this age could 
tolerate such an enemy in its midst. 

<« Should the day ever arrive, when 
the papists have a majority in your 
legislature, and a difierence should occur 
between these states, the pope will be 
called in to decide it. I am at a loss to 
know how, even in these days of tran- 
scendentalism, any other meaning can 
be given to spirttuat allegiance, than 
diat which the Roman Catholic gives it 
in practice. They consider the pope, 
as the spiritual hesA of the church, has, 
a fortiori, a divine right to be the 
head and sovereign of the world. This 
is the sense in which Catholics under- 
stand and act upon it, and swear to 
support the pope, as the supreme arbi- 
ter of the destinies of the worid. The 
Chinese understood this. The Empe- 
ror of Russia understands it at the pre- 
sent day; and though a Catholic him- 
self, no priest or bishop, within his 
vast dominions, dare avow any alle- 

f lance, spiritual or temporal, to the 
ing or pope of Rome. The holy 
synod of St. Petersburg, Russia, have 
notified die Catholic missioiiaries, wh<y 
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have incited i rebelim, aad interfered 
with the civil authonties in Georgia, to 
renounce their intercourse with the see 
of Rome, or quit the country. Bat 
Americans, in the alembic of their fer- 
tile brains, have manufactured a defini- 
tion for spiritual allegiance^ peculiarlj 
their own, fer which the papists are so 
much obliged to them, that whenever 
an opportunity of knocking out the 
aforesaid brain occurs, they will do so. 
Witness in the Philadelphia riots, &c. 
^., strong prools of the spirituality of 
that allegiance which Catholics owe to 
the pope." 

The author, after stating some emi- 
nent instances of persecutioa in past 
times, says,— 

** Recollect, American protestants, that 
this massacre^ and others to which I 
have alluded, was not the work of a 
few fanatics. It was the work of a 
nation, by their representative, the king, 
empowered to do so by the head of the 
Roinan Cadiolic church. In vain is it 
for papists to tell us that all this Mood- 
shedding and destruction of human life 
was die work of a few, with which the 
church was neither chargeable nor ac« 
eoantable. Ameri(sans may bejteve them 
if they will. Let them beHeve. * There 
is Bone so bUnd as those who will not 
see.^ If neither the testimony of his* 
toryv Q<Nr a statement of facts, bearing 
att ^e necessary evidence of truth, will 
eoavince them^ vain indeed are my ef* 
, forts ta do so. But there is no impro* 
fsietiy in my earnestly and solemnly 
appealing to Americans, and suggesting 
one or two questions, which they should 
put to any Roman Catholic who may 
deny that the church ever sanctioned 
those evil deeds of which I have spoken. 
Have you any record of the fact, that 
the church ever discountenanced the 
destruction of heretics t Did the popish 
authorities ever deliver up those whom 
they knew to have murdered heretics ta 
the civil tribunals t Were there ever 
al^r heretics mtmlbredy as such, except 
by die advice, eoonsel, and connivauce' 
of &e popbh church and her priests f 
If thers were, in what country, in what 
age, a«d in what reign? Until these 
can be truly answered, ycnt 



are not to be satisfied. But why win 
Americans, for a moment, entertain a 
doubt upon the subject ? Popish histo- 
rians never deny it. The actions of 
papists ail over the world proclaim it 
The Church of Rome has ever thirsted 
for the blood of heretics. She now 
yearns for an opportunity of shedding 
it again; all for the purpose of * purify- 
ing the earth of heresy.' *' 

If any one attempts to answer the 
questions thus put, he will find no relief, 
no way of escaping their truth. They 
are complete stoppers to ^ popish de- 
nials. But there is no doctrine, no 
practice so well attested, or so clearly 
and auUioritatively enjoined in popery, 
but that she has found it convenient, 
and 8oru|Hes not, to deny as suits her 
ends. It is a system of treachery, and 
fraud in dealing with its opponents is 
not only its policy, but its boast as a 
virtue. Nothing is more common than 
to hear papists deny or explain away 
the best attested doctrines of the system, 
and tiie foul practices of past and pre* 
sent times are never owned. This w 
the way they put down the fears and 
suspicions of the credulous. For in- 
stance, you never hear them own that 
it is right to put heretics to deatii; yet 
their books, their popes, their Rhemish 
Testaments teach it, and their practice 
always and every where has confirmed 
it. Popery can do no wrong, and what 
she has done, it is of course right to do 
again and keep doing. This is a neces- 
sary deduction from her prime, her essen- 
tial principles. She chuckles over the 
weakness that does not believe this — 
the protestant clay that she can shape 
to her ends. 

We have heard educated papists, tiie 
A. M.s and A« B.s of the sect, say, 
that the stcHy of selling indulgences 
was all a slander — iksX there was no 
oredible record of it in history — it was a 
legend of Antichristian prejudice. ITiere 
is nc^ing which reason or scripture 
oondemns in the doctrines of this sect, 
which, when laid out in the state of its 
defonnity, will moi be denied. There 
has been as consideiabte persecution 
which has not been dewed or ascribed 
Is political or other motives. Even Ibe 
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massacre of St Bartkdomew's is ex- 
cused on such grounds. But nothing is 
more certain £aii that high mass was 
held and Te Deums sung in honor of the 
event Even the pope himself ofiered 
a high reward for Uie best engraving of 
the cruelties of Uiat day, and the picture 
may now be seen in the Vatican at 
Rttrne, with the motto on one side — 
** The triumph of the Church "—and on 
the other, " The pontiff approves of the 
murder of Colignyy The Ethiopian 
might as well change his skin as popery 
change in its tastes or pretensions. The 
spirit of persecution is ingrained in the 
system; it cannot be exiled from- it 
without a surrender of principles which 
would leave popery without a body^— a 
head shorn of all the locks of its 
strength. If I cannot err, if I am di- 
vinely c^mmissiotted to speak, and can- 
not speak but what should be obeyed, I 
may well be mtolerant, impatient of 
dissent, and I shall surely be, if I have 
not gentler dispositions and meeker 
pretensions than popery has ever shown* 
Such is the short argument of the sys- 
tem; «uch is the brief process by which 
it has been carried to its results in every 
age. Americans, bom, one would tliink, 
to fear nothing, from their long sleep over 
the spread of such a system, are begin- 
ning to wake. But even the opening of 
their eyes is taken as an affront to po- 
pery: the first stir they make causes her 
to raise the cry of persecution, to clamor 
for the sympathy of a hitherto sleeping 
age. No wonder it is so; for, allowed so 
long to ^ as she pleases, now to bi 
looked at; to be questioned ; to consider 
even of her ways is a horrible uncharity 
— an outrage that calls for protestant 
sympathy and abatement Such is the 
arrogance — such the assumptions of po- 
pery in a free land. Accustomed as she 
is to rule and obedience^ ^ question- 
ing of her sway, the stopping to inquire 
' of her direction, is a horrible immodesty; 
an impiety that should bring a blush to 
the face of Americans^ whose fathers 
gave up their lives to bear witness 
. against her. Surely, we are a very 
modest, very easy sort of people, very 
indulg^etit, veiy commendable, if we can 
take sides with this mistress of iniquity; 



if we can be wheedled into a sympathy 
with her cause by her cowardly cry of 
persecution; yea, more, if we can be 
blinded by her incantations; if we can, 
with the knowledge we have of history, 
be the simpletons to credit any of her 
pretensions, either to toleration or vir- 
tue. She only tolerates us in yidding 
to her, and makes a blustering ado tf 
we are not quick at that She has no 
patience that we should consider; it is 
an unthinking submission she is used 
to, and ever iooks lor. Americans, wkto 
are apt to thiidc a litlle on nost subjects 
but this, are thought very presuming to 
insist on their Bible remainmg where 
they placed it, in their publie schools $ 
very narrow in their views to pretend to 
any conscience at all. If you take from 
popery what is politieal «d its constitu- 
tion, ends and results, you will leave it 
a shell for wiqds to play in; a lopt 
tree, with no heavenly aspirings; a 
creeping thing that any body might walk 
over. It is not as a church, but as a 
political institution^ planted and nou- 
rished here by the sworn and interested 
enemies of our form of government; it 
is as the right arm of despotism, feeting 
among us for a sure hold, that we op- 
pose popery ;*-and so long as her ap- 
peals to our love of fre^om, to our 
pride of consistency in protecting her, 
are availing to ooneeal her aims from 
our view, we may expect to see her 
presuming as she ever has been, de- 
mahding concessions, complaining of 
our usages, till at last her open mouth 
will be satisfied with nothing short of 
ourselves. Her cry will be here as it 
has ever been elsewhere, give, give, till 
nodiing remains to be given. But we 
must leave what more we would say, 
and let our author speak to some other 
points. On*page 105, be says as truly 
as forcibly,— 

^ Paganism, in its worst stages, was 
s stronger check to the passions than 
popery. I will give you one instance 
of the abominations of popery. Papists 
believe in the doctrine. of Ae real pre^ 
stnce of Christ, in the sacrament of the 
Eucharist It is the duty of every 
firiest in that church to administer this 
moFmment to the dyiiE^, and for this 
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purpose, they consecrate a number of 
snudl wafers, made of flour and water, 
each of which, thej pretend to believe, 
contains tht body and bloody 8oul and 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, or in other words, thb Lord 
God himself. The priests carry with 
them, in a small box called pixU, a 
number of them to be given to the sick 
and dying. There are but few of them 
in the United States, in whose breeches' 
pockets may not be found, at any hour 
of the day, at least a dozen of those 
gods^ Can there be religion here! 
Can th^e be morality among those 
men or their followers? I would go 
further, and ask. Is there any thing in 
paganism equally impious or more re- 
volting to God or man ? They know 
full well thalisuch a creed cannot be 
sustained either by reason or scripture, 
and hence it is, they want all power 
concentrated in the Pope of Rome, in 
order to extirpate their opponents, pro- 
testant heretics. Papists understand the 
character of Americans, and are well 
aware, that if sufficiently satisfied of the 
existence among them of a sect who 
believed in a doctrine so absurd, and so 
impiously profane, as that of the real 
bodUy preaenee of Christ in the eueha- 
riati they could not countenance them. 
My own impression is, that if the peo- 
ple of Boston, where I write, knew that 
Catholic priests taught their followers 
to believe, that they (the priests) could 
make gods by the dozen, carry tKem 
in their pockets, take them out when 
and where they pleased, and there 
kneel to them, in adoration, they would 
have them indicted under the statute 
against blasphemy. The Rev. Abner 
Kneeland was indicted because he de- 
nied the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
and was found guilty of blasphemy. But 
what was his crime, when compared 
with that of Romish bishops and priests ! 
It was bad enough, to be sure, in the 
eyes of all Christian men, and few 
questioned the righteousness of the ver- 
dict of his guilt. If a pagan priest should 
arrive amongst us, bringing with him 
his gods, and worshipping them in our 
midst, should we sanction him ? 1 know 
not that our constitution forbids such 



a thing, but the reverence which wc 
have for the one true Ood^ our love of 
morality and good order, would forbid 
it. We would accuse and indict them 
for blasphemy. But is their blasphemy 
more horrid than that of the Roaiish 
church? 

«* The pagan priest hews his god out 
of wood; the popish priest m^Sies his 
out of flour and water. The pagan 
priests convey their gods in some vehi- 
cle, from place ^to place, and stop to 
worship them, wherever their inclina- 
tion or devotion prompts them. The 
Romish priests carry theirs in their 
pockets, or otherwise, as occasion or 
love of pomp may suggest." * 

Again, he says, — 

** Let those whose duty it is answer 
the question, and tell us why priests 
are not prosecuted for blasphemy. I 
contend that if there is one blasphemy 
under the sun more revolting than ano- 
dier, it is that of believing and teaching 
that a wafer can be changed from what 
God made it, into that same Almighty 
God, by mumbling over it a few Latin 
words. It makes me shudder at the- 
weakness of man, and the unaccount- 
able influence of early education, to 
think that I myself once believed in 
this horribly blasphemous doctrine.'* 

Af\er quoting the address to the Vir- 
gin, as found in the books, he adds, — 

<*I am much mistaken, if there is 
upon the face of the globe, whether in 
pagan, Mohammedan, or heathen coun- 
tries or creeds, to be found any thing 
equally blasphemous, or more disgust- 
ing to the mind of any individual who 
believes in the pardon of sin through 
the atonement of Christ; and 1 hesi- 
tate not to say, that the Christian, who 
countenances such a doctrine, or con- 
tributes, in any way, to its propagation, 
denies his. Saviour, and shows himself 
unworthy of the name he bears." 

The following statements and facts 
from the work before us, are worthy to 
be pondered by Americans. 

" There is nothing you want which 
the God of nature has not given, and 
blessed for your use. There is but one 
dark speck upon the horizon of your 
national prosperity and greatness, but 
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that is a deep one. It is & sad one, and 
may be a bloody one. Popery hovers 
over it, like some IQ-omenea bird, wait- 
ing only a favorable opportunity to 
pounce upon its prey; or some fool ex- 
oalation, which, being checked in its 
soaring, turns to a foff, causing dark- 
ness, and scattering disease, wherever 
it falls. Alas, felk>w citizens, it has 
already fallen amongst us, and is grow- 
ing with fearful rapidity; like the more 
noxious weed, it loves a rich soil; it 
cannot fail to flourish in ours. 

** Take heed, Americans, lest you al- 
low this weed to come up to maturity. 
Eradicate it in time; let it not ripen 
amongst you ; dlow not its capsule to 
fill, blossom, and ripen: if you do, mark 
what 1 tell you: it will burst, scattering 
its noxious, sickening, and poisonous 
odors amid the pure breezes of that 
religious and political freedom, which 
have so long, so gracefully and sweetly 
played over this beloved <land of the 
firee and home of the brave.' 

** If you will look around you, and 
visit our courts of law ; if you extend 
your visits to ycmr prisons, your houses 
of industry and reformation; if you go 
farther, and examine your penitentia- 
ries, what will you find? Permit me 
to show you what you will behold in 
one ^ngle city, the city of New York. 
This, of itself, were there no other 
cause of alarm, should be sufiicient to 
arouse your patriotism, for you must 
not forget that nearly all the foreigners, 
enumerated in the document w^ch I 
here subjoin, are Roman Catholics, or 
reduced to their present condition while 
living in Catholic countries. But let 
the document speak lor itsdf. It is 
official, and may be relied on. It came 
from a committee of the Board of Alder- 
men of the city of New York upon the 
subject of alien passengers. Taking 
this as your data, you may* be able to 
form some idea of what you sufier in 
money, in virtue, and in your morals, 
from the introduction of foreign papists 
among you. 

'* * The Foreign Poor in our Alms- 
Houses, AND THE Foreign Criminals 
IN OUR Penitenturies. — We hasten 
to lay before .our readers a highly inte- 



resting document, from a committee in 
the Board of Aldermen, upon the sub- 
ject of bonding alien passengers in New 
York. From the document, it appears 
that the bonds of nine firms in this 
city exhibit the enormous liabilities of 
$16,000,000; that of the 602 children 
supported by the city, at the Farm 
Schools, 467 are the children (many, if 
not most of them, illegitimate) of foreign 
parents; that of the latest bom infants 
at nurse, at the city's expense, 33 are 
foreign, and only two Ajnerican, and 
* that of the whole number of children, 
626 have foreign parentage, and 195 
American; exhibiting the average of 
more than three foreigners to one na- 
tive, and an alarming increase of the 
ratio of foreigners in the more recent 
births.' 

" « The whole number of inmates in 
our penitentiary is 1419, showing an 
increase of 400 since July last; of these 
338 are Americans, and 1198 foreign- 
ers. The number of prisoners and pau- 
pers, to support whom we all pay 
taxes, is 4344, showing an inereasey 
since July last, of nearly 1000. 

«• * In view of these alarming facts, 
and remembering that over 60,000 im- 
migrants were commuted and bonded 
here the last year, the committee make 
some forcible appeals to the country, 
which cannot be without their eficct. 
The enormous taxation to which we 
are subject, in order to support foreign 
paupers and criminals, is a great and 
growing evil, which presses heavily 
upon industry, as well as upon the 
character, morals, and politics of the 
country.' " 

•* This is a firightful picture of things, 
especially in a country abounding auod 
almost overflowing with 'the means of 
sustaining and s^undantly supplying 
fifty times the population it contains. 

•* Examine well the results of popery, 
in a religious, moral, and political point 
of view, especially during the last thirty 
years, and you will find that there is no 
vice, no crime, no folly or absnrdity, 
which time has brought into the old 
worid, as Milton expresses it, 'in its 
huge drag-net,' that pq)ist8 are not in- 
troducing among you ; and there is no 
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consequence which folldwed it there 
which we shall not see here, unless you 
are to a man * up and doing,* until this 
noxious weed is rooted from amongst 
you. I wish these unfortunate papists 
no evil ; far he such a sentiment from 
my mind. I would be their best friend ; 
but who can befriend them, while they 
permit themselves to be controlled and 
deluded by their priests. 

*'A Roman Catholic priest is, pro 
tanto, the worst enemy of man. He 
degrades his mind by rendering him 
the slave of his church. He debauches 
his morals, and those of his wife and 
children, by withholding from them the 
word of God. He weakens his under- 
standing, by filling his mind with absurd 
traditions. He evokes, and indirectly 
invites, the indulffence of his worst pas- 
sions, by promising him the pardon of 
his sins. He checks the noblest aspi- 
rations and finest charities of his soul, 
by instilling into it the rankest hatred 
amd animosity towards his fellow being, 
whom (lod has commanded him to love 
ss he loves himself, but whom the priest 
tells him to curse, hate, and exterminate. 
In a word, he almost degrades him to 
a level with the beast, by teaching him 
to lower that holy fiag, on which should 
be written. Glory be to God on high, — 
and raising above it the blood-stained 
flag of popery." 

We wish to let our author speak to 
other points, ^e speaks so well that 
it will be more criminal than stupid in 
us if he speaks in vain. Papists may 
de^ry him and what he says, and, if we 
are weak enough to be caught in the 
snare, truth will be proved to be lost 
upon us. *' in the case of the Ursuline 
Convent," he says,— 

•* Every papist within fifty miles of 
Boston, who was able to bear arms, 
volunteered his aid to his bishop, in 
taking vengeance upon our citizens, 
merely because they would not sanc- 
tion among them the existence of a 
house, called a nunnery, and nsod as a 
jail, for the confinement of some of our 
most virtuous females, against their will. 
I)ad Miss Reed, who escaped from that 
den of profligacy, been caught by her 
popish pursuers, and without the know- 



ledge of our citizens, what woutd hare 
been her fate? She might not have 
been torn to pieces, as Hypatia was, bat 
her torments would not have been less 
cruel. She would have been kept up<Hi 
her bare knees, perhaps ten hours in 
the twenty-four, for months. She would 
be obliged to pray to the same St, Cyrils 
and a string of such vagabonds, for the 
remission of her sins. She would be 
compelled to kiss the ground and lick it 
with her tongue, at stated intervals, and 
bread and water her diet, until the zeal 
of her holy confessors was perfectly 
satisfied. And if those who aided her 
escape were detected, what would have 
been their fate? Thanks to our repub- 
lican government, they could not be , 
punished in this country ; but had they 
committed the deed under a purely 
Catholic government, the infallible 
church would consign them to the in- 
quisition, and have broken them upon 
the rack. 

" This is the church, and her members 
are the men, whom you are counte- 
nancing amongst you. The Romish 
church never surrendered the right 
which she once claimed of destroying 
heretics. She only suspends it for the 
moment, until her strength and numbers 
shall enable her to enforce it. But there 
are some who will not believe this, 
especially when Catholic priests and 
bishops deny it. Many protestants, 
who are natives of this country, and 
unacquainted with Roman Cathohc doc- 
trines, will not believe it. Many, even 
of our protestant clergymen, will scarcely 
believe it; such is the craft and consum- 
mate falsehood of priests and bishops, 
that I have never met with one j^ro- 
testant who entertained the most remote 
idea that keeping no faith with heretics, 
and persecuting them to death, formed 
any portion of the doctrine of the church 
of Rome. * 

" This is owing to the fact of their 
being born in a free country, at a dis- 
tance from the seat of Romish power, 
and their having little access and no 
acquaintance wiUi the standard works of 
popery. Many, even of the native bom 
Americans, who have become Roman 
Catholics, know little or nothing of the 
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dootrines of the diurch into which they 
have permitted themselves to be se- 
duced. I will hazard the assertion, that 
there are not ten lay members amongst 
them, in the United States, who have 
read the works of Bellarmine, the ca- 
nons, or decrees of the various councils 
that have been held in the popish 
churcli, or even the corpus juris cano- 
mct\ containing the decrees of the 
council of Trent* 

««If the writings of De La Hogue, 
used in the college of Maynooth, Ire- 
land, or the works of Antoine or Den, 
taught in that colleffe when I was a stu- 
dent there, were thoroughly read, and 
the doctrines contained in those stand- 
ard works of popery understood, there 
is not a moral man living who would 
not shun the church of Rome, as a 
thing too unclean, too impure, too licen- 
tious, too wicked, too corrupt, and of 
too persecuting a character to be allowed 
to exist at all. This their priests well 
know ; and, having recently discovered 
that a few copies of Den's " Theology " 
had found their way into this country, 
they have the unblushing effrontery to 
deny that his work was ever approved 
of by the church, or was ever received 
as such in any college in Ireland. I 
studied in the college of Maynooth, and 
have read speculative theology under 
Dr. De La Hogue, and moral theology 
under Dr. Antoine, in the same class 
with several priests now in this coun- 
try, and among other works which we 
read in that class» was the ** Moral 
Theology" of the Rev. Peter Den; 
especially his treatise de Peccatis. 

*' I have the pleasure of an acquaint- 
ance with some native Americans who 
are become Roman Catholics. They 
are men of honor, moral worth, and 
possess highly cultivated minds. They 
were religious men; and deeming a con- 
nexion with some church to be neces- 
sary, and seeing nothing of the Romish 
church but its seductive and imposing 
ceremonies, they united themselves with 
it, or, if they happened to hesitate in 
joining it, and deemed it necessary to 
consult with Catholic priests and bishops, 
tliese crafty Jesuits soon furnished them 
with Catholic works manufactured for 



such occasions, and unobjectionabfe to 
the most pious Christian; taking good 
care, at the same time, to keep out of 
their way such works as \ have alluded 
to, from which they may learn that 
there is no religion in the popish chiu-<^^ 
and that it is no more Uian a political 
machine, devised for the suppression of 
republicanism, knowledge, and the li- 
berties of man." 

Never was greater truth uttered tfaan 
in this passage. It tells the whole story 
of popery in a little, and we call on Mir 
readers to disbelieve it if they can. But 
believing it, we ask Uiem what the3r 
have done and are doing to undeceive^ 
the public mind ; to enlighten and con- 
vince it not merely as to the glaring 
fooleries but the frauds and inunoiali- 
ties of the system. What we value in 
liberty, morals and religion; what we 
revere in the memory and sufierii^ of 
our ancestors ; what we have of respon* 
sibility to man and to God, requires us 
to look popery in the face, ami eaU it 
by right names. We say it is a civil 
institution, having no elements conge- 
nial to our own or capable of coalescing 
therewith. We say it is a moral mon- 
ster, assuming the name and affecting 
the offices of a church. We think it is 
the lapse, the short coming, of our own 
and other times, that it has been ac- 
counted a branch, even a corrupt branch, 
of the church. It is rather a corrupt 
branch of paganism, a fall of the fall, an 
angel of light come to do the works of 
darkness. And the softly manner we 
have used towards her absurd preten- 
sions has encouraged her arrogance and 
baffled the little resistance we have 
made. What, if she assumes the titles 
and affects the duties of a church, does 
that make her sudi? Does that blind 
us to what she is? It is to be feared it 
does. Orders in the ministry do not 
make a church any more than preaching 
or singing does. lf,concerted iniquity — 
if keeping the nations in darkness and 
chains — if shutting up the Bible, and 
endeavoring to corrupt and exclude its 
light from the world, except as it exudes 
from the mind of an ignorant and pol- 
luted priesthood — if giving lessons of 
evil by authority and rewarding the 
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pracdce of il— if assaming the place of 
llie comeieiice and mind of men, and 
perforaiinf the duty of thinking, par- 
doning, and answering to God for them, 
fluake a church, then is popery one, and 
the roar of her pretensions should be 
kept up till the ear of nations is deaf- 
ened into submission. But if we have 
not the spirit to consider the thing 
thus ; if we dally with the haggards of a 
virtuous boldness ; if experience, if re- 
flection will not give us an edge, she 
mast grind us to it. 

Let our author speak again. 

^ It sfi^ms that another speck of po- 
pery is just making its appearance on 
the north-west horizon of our national 
firmament. It appears, by accounts 
▼ery recently received from Oregon, 
that the Propaganda in Home has sent 
out a company of Jesuits and nuns to 
that territory. Popish priests and Je- 
■nits seldom travel without being accom- 
panied by nuns: they add gready to 
their comforts while on their pilgrimage 
,for the adyancement of morality and 
chastity. Hitherto the occupants of 
Oregon have advanced quietly. They 
have adopted a temporary form of go- 
vernment, established courts of law, 
and such municipal regulations as they 
deemed best calculated to forward their 
common interest. But the modem ser- 
pent, Jesuitism, has already entered 
their garden: the tree of popery has 
been planted : it is now in blossom, and 
will soon be seen in full bearing. It is 
truly a melancholy reflection to think 
that this pest, popery, should find ac- 
cess to all places and to all people. 
One year will not pass over us, before 
the aspect of things in Oregon will be 
entirely changed. These Jesuits who 
arrived there have been preceded by 
some popish spy — some reverend Irish 
Murphy, in the capacity of carpenter, 
or perhaps horse-jockey, has gone be- 
fore them, and has been laying plans 
for their reception. I venture to say, 
it will be discovered, at no distant day, 
that all the good which our protestant 
missionaries have done there will soon 
be undone by popish agents. They 
will commence, as they have done in 
Tahiti, by causing some panic among 



the resident settlers. They will find 
in Oregon, as well as in our United 
States, some functionary who may want 
their aid; and he, like many of the 
unprincipled functionaries among our- 
selves, will give them his patronage in 
exchange. 

** Li^rty has, in reality, but few vo- 
taries among office-holders, in compari- 
son with popery; and this is one of the 
chief causes of the great advances which 
the latter is ma^ng, and has been 
making, especially for the last six or 
eight years. Look around you, fellow- 
citizens, and you will scarcely find an 
individual in office, from the president 
to the lowest office-holder, possessed of 
sufficient moral courage to raise his 
voice against popery. But justice to 
Americans requires me to say, that in 
this the great mass of the people are 
without blame — for I cannot call cer- 
tain leaditig, unprincipled politicians, 
the people. The first steps which fo- 
reign priests and Jesuits have taken, in 
disturbing the harm^y of our republi- 
can system of government, might have 
been easily checked; but those who 
have represented the people, and who 
held offices of honor and emolument, 
were not, and will not be, disturbed by 
a moment's reflection on a proper sense 
of their duty. The whole responsi- 
bility of the gross outrages offered to our 
protestant country, by popish priests 
and papal allies, rests upon our repre- 
sentatives in congress. They could, if 
they would, have long since checked 
popery ; and it is now high time that 
the people, should take this matter into 
their own' hands, and so alter the cott- 
stitutions of their respective states, as to 
exclude papists from any positive or 
negative participation in the creation or 
execution of their laws. 

" Jesuits calculate with great accuracy 
upon the selfishness of man : they know 
that, generally speaking, it is paramount 
to all other considerations. Artful, in- 
triguing, avaricious, and more licentious 
themselves than any other body of men 
in the world, they soon discover aU that 
is vulnerable in the American character, 
and take advantage of it. They disco- 
ver that popular applause is greatly co- 
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▼eted by Americans; and this is the 
reason why we see established among 
us so many repeal aBsociatvmH. The 
"writer onderstaads that sereral of those 
associations ar^ bow formed in Oregon ; 
^and it was at their request that the 
pope had seBt out Jesuits and nun? 
•amongst (them. Repeal is looked upon 
as the great ierer by which the whole 
politicd world can be turned upside 
•down, its members meet in lan|fe mim« 
d>er8, m order to show the gullible Ame- 
ricans the consequent extent of their 
^wer, snd the great advantage which 
some office hunter may gain by bring- 
ing them o^er to his views. The bait 
has taken well hitherto; but as we have 
—solemnly attested by the sign manual 
4)f the pope himself— seen his object in 
•causing to be estafolislied reped eocie- 
^s, the American, who continues here- 
ailer to enceurage tliem, deserves the 
^execration of every lover of freedom. 
The pope tells Americans, through his 
digent, O'Connell, what the design and 
objects of all the movements t>f papists 
in the United States are; and 1 trust, 
when Americans soe them in their true 
colors, they wiH sank deeply into their 
hearts. 

•* Hear, then, \ entreat you, Ameri- 
cans, the language of O^Cooaell, as the 
pope's agent, as uttered by him in tli^ 
Loyal Aahi^ntti fifpeal ^9%oriation in 
DuUia, ]rc4and. It is addressed to 
Irish Catholics in the United States, 
^ Where you have the electoral fran- 
chise^ give ynur voles to none but 
those who will assiit you in so holy a 
stms^g/e. You should do all in your 
power to rarryout the pious intentions 
of his holiness the pope.* This is plain 
langiMge; there is no misunderstand- 
iag it. It is addressed to papiats, whe- 
ther in Oregon or the United States, 
and what are the pious intentions of 
the pope? I will tell you. I under- 
stand those matters probably better than 
you do. The object is, in the first 
place, to extirpate protestantism ; and, 
secondly, to overthrow this republican 
gohimmenff and place in our execu^ 



tive chair a popish king. This is the 
sole design of all the ramifications of 
the various repeal clubs throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States 
and its territories. 0*Connell — the 
greatest layman living — is the nuncio 
of the pope for carrying this vast and 
holy design into execution. Will Ame- 
ricaas submit to tliis ? Will they again 
attend repeal associations? Does not 
every meeting of the repeal party im- 
pliedly make an assault upon our con- 
stitution? Is not this foreign dema- 
gogue endeavoring (o pollute our ballot- 
box ? and will you any longer trust an 
Irish papist, who is the fettered slave of 
the pope?" 

We think, too, that this repeal busi- 
ness is but an outbreak of popery-— that 
it is an ill- wind of O'Connell whieli 
blows nobody any good; and that he 
has more voluntary mischief to apswer 
for ^an any other man living, simply 
because popery has given him the 
power to do more. 

An agitating spirit, under any form of 
government, is popery. Constrain it 
when and how you may, and you will 
find you can never tame it, to show the 
gentleness of humanity, much less any 
of the peculiar charities of Christianity. 
Ireland oppressed ! if she had not been 
disloyal, she might have been free. Her 
tendencies to eruption have required the 
pressure that has been upon her. What 
is the sympathy she gets here from tho 
repeal movements ?— that only of dema- 
gogues who thus court and catch her 
vote. It is thus that the political, ad- 
vances die assumed spiritual power, of 
popery. This is the aim of the roarer, 
O'Connell. The rent fund, so mech 
talked of, is a charity box of popery, 
and the pope keeps the key of it. Let 
her agitate no more-^-let Ireland ho 
loyal, give her aitention to industry, 
education, social order and virtue, an I 
her civil privileges would come Un 
her, and her miser ea leave her, just ^n 
thorns and thistles forsake, and prodae^ 
tive plants come to and flourish io fu\ 
enriched soil, 
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Thb ibllDwing incidents are related 
by '* an old oampaijgner," in the Chris- 
tian Keepsake, edited by Charlotte 
Eluabbth. They exhibit in a striking 
way the power which the confessional 
coiners on the Romish priesthood. 

You ask what I thought of popery 
in the peninsula thirty years ^o. I 
thought nothing about it, till the follow- 
ing incident starded me out of my libe- 
ralism. 

We were quartered, that is to say, 
the Portuguese regiment where I, a 
British lieutenant, held the rank of cap- 
tain, was quartered in a small town, 
waiting for supplies to proceed on our 
march in the rear of the enemy. A 
parcel of fellows, contractors, who lived 
by putting a finishing hand to the 
ruin of their poor country people, al- 
ways hoyered on our path with bags of 
ready money, easily prevailing on the 
wretched peasantry to part with their 
remaining com and cattle for half the 
value in hard specie, rather than take 
our paper securities for double the sum. 
Of course they resold them to us at an 
enormous profit, robbing both parties; 
of whom it was hard to say which Was 
the poorest, soldiers or farmers. 

A couple of these worthies waited on 
us in &e little market-place of V— — , 
and driving up a few n^iserable beasts, 
made their own terms ; the Portuguese 
officers submitted with a shrug, as they 
saw the cent, per cent pocketed by the 
rogues; but I could not restrain a few 
"eitpressions of indignation at their heart- 
iess cruelty to the poor breeders of 
those cattle, who, first ravaged by the 
^nemy, and now plundered by their 
\friends, stood by with melancholy vi- 
•eages, spectators of the sale. For the 
■benefit of the public I uttered my soli- 
loquy in Portuguese, and in a tone suffi- 
eienuy audible; and, in glancing round, 
encountered the keen faze of a pair of 
eyes, black, but of a bkckness surpass, 
ing that of the Portuguese generally, as 
polished jet outvies the smoke of a 
smithy. The man turned away as I 



looked; his figure was abject, hm drew 
mean, and I thought no mme about it. 

That evening a peasant entered tiie 
little square occupied by us, bringing a 
couple of milch goats ; but as the sol- 
diers gathered round him, one of tlie 
contractors seized the poor fellow by 
the arm, and whispered the usual ex- 
postulation on the worthlessness td oar 
notes, which the knaves were glad 
enough to consign to their own pockets. 
Roused by this mixture of foud and in^ 
suit, I appealed openly to my conrades, 
for the grief and poverty-etricken aspect 
of their countrymen told a tale of suf- 
fering not to be mistaken. But I ap- 
pealed in vain ; something was lacking 
that should have responded to my word^ ; 
whether it was naturally non-existent in 
their bosoms, or whether the searing- 
iron o^ popery had scorched it into no- 
thingness, I know not. The only result 
of my remarks was to draw several 
stragglers about us, and seeing that they 
were taking more effect on a party of 
the plundered villsgers than, for their 
own sakes, I wished to produce, I de- 
sisted ; giving vent to one short burst of 
muttered indignation in my native tongne, 
as I walked away from the spot 

•• Noble, generous Englishman!" re- 
sponded a voice, low, but distinet, and 
fervent. 

I looked round: one pers<m alone 
was near me, and those jet-black eyes 
again flashed from beneath the greasy 
cap of the mechanic, for such he ap- 
peared to be. In another moment he 
had eluded my sight. 

I was on duty diat night, visiting the 
little pickets that were always posted 
HDund in a strange place. A spot half, 
way between two of these stations, at- 
tracted me; it was a natural alley, 
formed of lime and orange trees, of 
which the fragrance and beauty were 
irresistible. I took two or three turns 
under its green fretwork, inlaid widi nl- 
ver blossoms and golden firuit, and bmn 
to dream of home as a young soldiia' 
dreams, when, in the midst of many 
sofkning recollections, I became aware 
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of a stealthy approach. I was, of course, 
prepared ; but scarcely had the first words 
of inquiry passed my lips, when ** Hush, 
hush, captain, I want to speak to you 
alone, and unobsenred," arrested them, 
and the black-eyed stranger stood be- 
side me. , 

"Who are you, friend? What is 
your business with met" 

** You are an Englishman, Sir?*' 

*' I am ; but you are not, though you 
speak the language fluently. You are 
a foreigner." 

"Yet I was bom in London." 

" That may be : but why this mystery ? 
Why not claim me as your countryman 
in the face of day?" 

*< Sir, my circumstances forbid it ; they 
are desperate, and I come to throw my- 
self on your generosity— the generosity 
of an EngUshman!" 

** Why, to say truth, I am not rich ; 
but still---" the poor fellow caught my 
hand as I made a movement towards 
my purse. "Money! oh no, no, not 
noaey, I need not that; but oh. Sir, I 
need a friend ; I want counsel from one 
who will not betray the trust that places 
two lives at his disposal. Can I find 
such in this country? Despair had 
seized me till I heard the well-known 
accent from your lip this morning, ren- 
dered doubly sure by the sentiments it 
uttered, and this evening the language 
itself. Will you befriend me? WUl 
you rescue me and my poor wife, a na- 
tive also of brave, honest England ?" 

" My services you may command as 
far as they are useful: but no time to 
lose, for we may march to-morrow for 
. aught I know." 

"No; I have ascertained that you 
are likely to remain here for some 
days." 

"Who told you?" 

"The contractors. I have dealings 
with them and with others equally wor- 
thy." He spoke this with great scorn. 

Youth is naturally unsuspicious, and 
my nature formed no exception; the ad- 
venture was romantic so far, and I felt 
no reluctance to be the hero of its suc- 
ceeding chapters. 

We arranged to meet ^e following 
ojght, in a phMse my new acquaintance 



described, and parted, for my fime was 
up. 

Next morning the remainder of our 
battalion joined, and with diem tlie only 
Portuguese for whom I Mi a cordial re- 
gard. Luis da M— was a young 
man of family, education, and talent, 
with a measure of high honorable feeling 
which I, at that period, regarded as the 
most important feature in a man's cha- 
racter. Indeed, my comrade's mind 
was singularly noble, and his sentiments 
lofty. When I recounted the transac- 
tion of the preceding day, he burst into 
indignant denunciations alike of the vil. 
lanous contractors and the cold-hearted 
lookers-on. I longed to acquaii|^ him 
with the sequel, but my lips were sealed. 

Evening arrived; I was punctual; and 
my new acquaintance led me through a 
circuitous road to one of the lonely 
dwellings we commonly meet with in 
Portugal. Here we found his wife, a 
woman about thirty-five or forty, with a 
prepossessing countenance, a clear, dark 
complexion, and under the disguise of 
very humble garments, a manner that 
at once bespoke acquaintance with the 
better ranks of society. Seated at a lit- 
tle table, the lamp shedding its dear 
light on each, I contemplated this mys- 
terious pair, whose countenances were 
so interesting, their language so purdy 
English, their looks so decidedly foreign, 
their manner so expressive of mingled 
joy, doubt, and apprehension. 

The matter was soon cleared up ; they 
were children of Abraham, their families 
long located in Poland, but subsequently 
settling m London before the present 
generation were bom. All the tale 1 
cannot relate— -it was strange, but evi- 
dently true. Isaac, as his wife called 
him, had made a considerable property 
in gold and jewelry, with which, in an 
evil hour, they ventured into the Penin- 
sula. Here Isaac became the object of 
suspicion, real or pretended, to some 
party, who, of course, only looked to 
the seizure of his valuables ; and one of 
these being in the priesthood, saw it in- 
cumbent on him to transfer, if he could, 
the spoils of an unbelieving Jew to the 
coffers of the church. 

The plot thickened around poor Isaac ; 
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lie had been lured to the interior of 
the country, and most rigidly watched} 
but, after many vain attempts to gain 
I/isbon, or Oporto, he had at length 
rluded his enemies, and by changing his 
name, assuming the garb and manners 
of the lower orders, and making him- 
.«elf useful to the goYerUment officers, as 
n sort of inferior agent among the people^ 
lie had, by a mixture of seeming pub- 
licity with real concealment, remained 
»o far unknown. 

««But think," he continued, «'how 
<rreat is my peril: a thousand chances 
]iiay discover me, and once discovered, 
1 am lost. I possess evidence to satisfy 
vou of the truth of all my statements, 
l.hold m my hand the inventory of my 
cfieets, and the letters of honorable mer- 
cantile men, known, at least by namcy 
to you. Sir, as such; but to communi- 
cate with them has been impossible. I 
('.are not pen a letter that might furnish 
the clue to my retreat. Beset on all sides, 
hemmed in by invisible snares, con- 
demned to sorrow of heart, and failing 
of eyes, and continual terror, all the 
threatenings pronounced against my sin- 
ful nation are upon me, and I have fallen 
into the hands of the Christians." 

Poor Isaac! Neither he nor his 
])earer knew rightly what Christianity 
was; we both conceded the title to those 
whose spot was any thing but the spot 
of God's children. I was thoroughly 
interested in the matter, and presently 
devised a scheme for Isaac's escape, 
which we all agreed was feasible enough. 
After a little hesitation, he rose, and re- 
moving some heavy articiesy discovered 
to me a laige trunk: within a concealed 
recces of which, he told me, were jewels 
and gold to the value of many thousands 
of pounds, besides securities for as many 
more. The chest was filled up with 
articles of wearing apparel and such 
like things, to mislead any who might 
discover it. What a prey for the needy 
government and rapacious priesthood ? 

I could readily believe what Isaac 
told me, that some of the highest in the 
land were his mercenary assailants.. 

Having made our arrangements, I ex- 
pressed some doubt of being able to 
effect the business by ourselves; and 



named a friend and brother of&ceti for 
whose integrity I could pledge my own, 
as likely -to aid us. 

^ Is he an Englishman?" 

♦* No, a Portuguese ; but a tnrfy ho-' 
notable man." 

A deadly paleness overspread thr 
countenance of his wife, while Isaac'tf 
forehead flushed to crimson. ** Not for 
a thousand worlds would I trust a Por- 
tuguese!" exclaimed the latter. 

'* Nonsense ; there are rogues to br 
found in England, and honest men in 
every nation; my friend is an excep- 
tion to the general rule of his country s 
he would never betray you." 

•* He muHt betray me," replied Tsaac.- 

" Must? why must he more than I?" 

A sudden trembling came over thr 
woman; she looked at me as with a 
desperate resolve to know the worsts 
then, shrinking as she put the question, 

said, •' Are you — » ? Do you go to 

to confession?" 

" Oh no ! Fm a protestant" And the* 
fervency with which she clasped her 
hands, with eyes upturned to heaven, 
I shall never foiget; while Isaac's face 
brightened into a smile of stem delight, 
as he said, '* Did I not tell you so, Ra- 
chel?" 

*' But why this sweeping condemna- 
tion?" asked I, who in my heart attri- 
buted it all to Jewish prejudices, and 
felt piqued for the credit of a religion 
that, like a fool, I regarded as part and 
parcel of my own. "Does it follow 
that, because my friend is not a protes- 
tant, he must be a traitor and a scoun^ 
drel?" 

The only reply to this was an earnest 
appeal : ^ Sir, we have confided to yon 
our lives, and all that we have; we are 
satisfied while you confine it to your 
own bosom ; but rather than divulge it 
to any human being holding the rdigioD 
of this country, bury it for ever — forget 
us — leave us to the Ood of Israel alonel 
Any thing — any thing but what you now 
propose to do!" 

•• Well, well," I rejoined, " if yo» 
are so averse we will say no more 
about it." 

And here I bitterly condemn myselL 
Giorying in a character of uniinpeacha' 
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ble honor, I yet held that vile and es- 
sentially popish doctrine of mental re- 
servation, which left me at liberty to act 
as circumstances might dictate, pro- 
viding I broke no express promise, and 
that I honestly sought the advantage of 
my proteges. I had no farther intention 

of telling Luis da M ; but I avoided 

giving such pledge as would bind me to 
silence, and the poor Hebrews con- 
ceiving I had done so, were satisfied. 

Before my plans were half matured, 
my company was ordered to a quarter 
some miles distant, whence we might 
have to advance without ever seeing 
V again. I told Isaac the unwel. 

come news, who received it with smo- 
thered anguish, and replied calmly, ** It 
cannot be helped, Sir; the good deed 
you purposed doing will be remembered 
by the God of Abraham. Possibly we 
may yet, by acting on the hints you 
have given us, carry put the plan. At 
the worst, you have been to us as the 
wells and the palm trees in a thirsty 
desert, refreshing our drooping hearts 
with your generous sympathy. I am 
content; you bury thie secret in your 
own boeom, and I am satisfied.** 

So was not 1; it seemed monstrous 
to sacrifice two lives to an idle preju^ 
dice against Chnstiaaity, and I felt it a 
duty to rescue them, even without their 
consent. I sought out Luis, and after 
drawing from hun some of the chival- 
rous sentiments that belonged to his 
nature, and exacting the most distinct, 
unequivocal, and reiterated promises 
of aevcr divulging to any mortal ear 
what I siiould communicate, I told him 
thecirenmstances, only withholding what 
bore haid on the character of his church, 
and omitting the mention of a priest 
amonr Isaac's pursuers. He entered 
warmly into the recital, glowed with in-* 
dignation, melted with compassion, and 
from the bottom of his soul, as I fully 
believe, devoted himself to their rescue. 
I gave him directions as to the prepara- 
tions to be made, unknown 'to Isaac, 
during my absence; and he promised 
that whenever I could snatch a few 

hours to revisit V , I should find all 

ready for a coup de main. We had 
just parted, when I bethought myself, 
14* 



and returning, said, *« Remember, Da 

M , you are pledged not to name 

this subject to any human being, and of 
course, not at th^ confessional." 

What a change came over him ! Hia 
brow clouded direcdy, as if a thousand 
dark recollections had been unexpectedl) 
called up. I knew he was a devotee to 
his religion; but that, though I pitied it 
as a weakness, seemed an additional 
guarantee of his fidelity and conscientious 
discharge of an engagement. Strange^ 
therefore, it was to read in the glance 
that met mine an expression far from, 
friendly ; and I believe my gaze grew 
stem, for the colour mounted to hi^' 
cheek, which had at the first turned' 
pale. He was a young man of high 
courage; and my blood was English, 
with a dash of Irish to inflame if. The 
image of my Hebrew friends in their 
lonely hut rose, however, to my mind's 
eye, and helped to allay the imprudent 
heat of what, after aU, was only a sur- 
mise. I foroed myself, therefore, to 
speak mildlv, ** Luis, you are not,surdy, 
capable of betraying a trust confided to 
your honor?" 

*• No, R— ^— , my honor is, and ever 
shall be, that of a soldier,'* 

" Then you renew the pledge, with- 
out any exception or reservation what- 
ever?" 

** You have embarrassed a plain mat- 
ter, R , by forcing into a question 

of personal honor that which belongs to 
religion alone." 

''And how can you separate the 
two?" 

** We cannot discuss this point; you 
are not a catholic, and your friend Isaac 
is not a catholic either," he con- 
tinued, cheeking the word Jew, which 
W2ifi evidenUy on his scornful lip» '* Qe 

satisfied, R ^ that I shall act in every 

way as becomes a man of strict honof 
and a good Christian." 

His kind look returned, and as he 
held out his hand 1 felt that perhaps 1 
had judged him wrongfully, under the 
influence of Rachel's injurious prcyu- 
dices. Yet my mind was considerably 
unsetded, and I wished that I ha^ 
weighed the matter more maturely ber . 
fore divulging it. , , 
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Some da}r8 p&ssed; the regiment Was 

.still at V ; I got a few hoursMeave, 

and galloped over; there was a stir in 
the place that excited my attention, and 
I asked a sentry whether any thing had 
occurred. *' A grand mass, Senhor, has 
been celebrated by t^vo clergymen of 
rank, who came here on some govern- 
ment business ; and there has been a pro- 
cession of the host," taking off his cap 
as he named it. 

An unoomfortable feeling, in spite of 
me, bore testimony to the lurking s\is- 
picioB within. I rode on, and found 
Luis arm-in-arm with another officer. 
He greeted me with accustomed cordi- 
ality, and I tried to persuade myself that 
his color did not change, and that there 
was no anxiety on his part to avoid 
being alone with me. I gave him sun- 
dry hints, and even put, in a covert way, 
a question or two; but he appeared to 
forget there was any thing unusual on 
the tapis. At last I fairly told him I 
wanted a few minutes' private conver- 
sation, as I must proceed to the colonePs 
quarters, and then return to my post. 
His companion, on this, took leave, and 
we slowly walked on together. 

**I want your aid immediately. Da 
M— — , to carry into effect a project 
wllich will at once end this business.'^ 

" What business ?" 

♦* Why, have you forgotten ?" I asked, 
almost hoping he might have done so. 

"I have not forgotten the subject we 
spoke on at parting." 

*• And what have you done?" 

'* Nothing ; there was no opening as 
yet." 

"Well, 1 have now every hope of 
succeeding, if " he interrupted me, 

•*R n this is not a safe place for 

private conversations.*^ 

I began again in Frenfch, but he made 
some other objection, ancH evidently 
wished to jprevent my saying a word 
about it. His manner evinced abstrac- 
tion and despondency; to me, more than 
usually cordial and kind, but full of fri- 
volous pretexts for not listening to my 
plan. Suddenly, to his great relief, the 
colonel appeared at a short distance, and 
lie annonnced the fact to mt so louJIy 
^ Co draw that officer's attention Of 



course all prlvatfe conference was at m 
end ; and before 1 left the colonei* Lui^ 
had somehow slipped away. 

I had not a nloment^s time tn seek 
out Isaac. 1 returned to my detachment 
vexed and gloomy, resolving, if no other 
means appeared* to take advantage of 
the night, and steal a march ; for there 
was a report that we were to move oa 
very soon* 1 n fact, the order was hourly 
expected. The very next night, after 
having Carefully arranged my plans, I 
slipped on si disguise— and secretly arm^ 
ing myself with two brace of pistols, I 
mounted, and by a circuitous road, nei- 
ther pleasant noi* safe to traverse, I con- 
trived to reach Isaac* s hut soon after 
midnight. All tvas sileht; I listened 
lonor, and gave cautiously the signal 
agreed upon ; but no response came, and 
it was so dark I could scarcely discern 
the door. After repealing again and 
again, even loudly, the sounds that I. 
was sure would be recognised, I tried 
the latch —it yielded, arid 1 passed the 
threshold ; but though nothing might be 
discerned in the thick ^loom, 1 felt that 
desolation reigned within. The state 
of my feelings soon set caution at de- 
fiance. 1 drew forth the apparatus for 
instantaneous light, which I always car- 
ried about me, and in a moment the 
glare of an ignited taper was thrown 
round the apartment. I had only time 
to discover, during jts short dazzling 
blaze, where Isaac's lamp stood, or ra- 
ther lay, for it was overturned; and 
having groped my way to it, and re- 
placed the wick in the small quantity of 
oil Ittft, I succeeded at last in lighting it. 

All was gone: the poor children of 
Abraham, the little box that had been 
artfully deposited under the leaf of the 
small table, and the larger coffer— evi- 
dently rent, with great force, from its 
recess, the boarding of which was 
broken in pieces. I strove to hope that 
an escape had been effected ; but marks 
of a struggle were visible on every side. 
I found some object at my feet; it was 
Isaac's cap. I lifted it to the lijrht ; and 
when t let it fall, the stoin of blood re- 
m li'ieJ on my hand. I sickened almost 
to fiinting; and before I could resume 
the search, the few drops of oil had 
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lasted; and 1 W^ a^^ft in darkiless. 
^o wait for the dawH was impossible s 
^nd with a heart lacerated with the bit- 
terest agoHy of s^f^tepw&dky I mounted 
to retrace my pftth. 

Here ends the talet)f mystery and of 
treachery. On the Mowing mornings 
an order from the re^nenlal com* 
mandant-^-^fngularly of^ortune, perhaps 
you will think— ^moved «iy liuie detach- 
ments couple of leagues fai^ther from the 
scene ; at the same time imposing on me 
a vigilance so ^ct as woold have ren- 
^er^ 4tnposeible «uch discoveries as 1 
*had alrcMly made by my midnight ex- 
cursfon. 

I burned for umeefing with Luis, and 
meet we shortly did ; but it was on the 
battle-field, where first my company re- 
joined the main body* Again we met 
on the evening of the same 4ay, in the 
'suigeon's tent, where we both lay 
wounded, I painfully— he irtortaHy* I 
first recognised him; andtm hearing me 
prononnce his name, he started, threw 
a hasty glance towards me, and then 
groaning, averted his head. 

"Da M ," said I, in an tmder 

tone, "where afre they?" A store of 
agony, whether bodily alone, or mental 
too, was all the reply, 1 raised myself 
x>n my elbow, and, looking earnestly at 
him, whispered, "Luis, did you— 
surely yon did net betray them ! Say 
that you have not been false to your 
plighted word.-' The sternness of 
^eath — a soldier's death — ^was on his 
features ;' he raised, with a last effort, 
she little crucifix that he grasped, and 
slowly, distincdy exclaiming, •* I have 
\ieen true to my most holy faith !*' again 
lumod from me, -and expired. 



l^he kteon siank Aeep intd my heart $ 
and 1 datis my fii*8t inquiry into scripture 
truth from this most painful display of 
aniiscriptiiral falsehddd. All the inves- 
tigation I could make in the regiment, 
when convalescent, only satisfied me 
that Luis had bam much and repeatedly 
closeted with one of the ecclesiastics 

who visited V in my absence; that 

he had appeared at first restless and 
uneasyv but afler awhile^ i^ettied into 
even more devotional habits than had 
before distinguished him* Whether a 
clue had already been obtained, which 
these priests were following up, or 
whether the line of ghostly inquiry at 
the confessional had led Luis to a con* 
trite acknowledgment of such dealingf* 
with a heretic in favor of a Jew, and so 
afforded the trace, can only be conjec- 
tured. That he wa« cognisant of the 
affair I would not venture to doubt; and 
a bitter pang it then was, perhaps even 
more bitter now, to reflect, that to the 
injured Israelites I must have appeared 
the traitor; that the treachery was 
chaTged upon our pure faith which belong 
ed exclusively to the demon of popery* 

Often has that dim ax of Isaac's Ik- 
mentation sounded in my ears — " I have 
fallen into the hands of the Christians l^*^ 
Often do 1 recal •Ihe wild terror of poor 
Rachers countenltnoe as she gasped out 
the question, "Do you — do you go to 
confession?'* One or both of them 
most probably fell a sacrifice in the 
struggle to which their hut bore evidence, 
and Home shall answer for the crime, if, 
like millions in either hemisphere, they 
died denouncing for her sake the pure, 
holy, and peaceml religion of the Saviour 
^e dishonors and blasphemes ! 



M'^AA^>'N^AJ«^^k^^^v'^^^w>/v^«/wvrw^l«w«^^^ 



PERSECUTIONS IN MADEIRA. 



Notwithstanding the Britbh interfe- 
rence in Uie affairs of this island, and 
the treaties for religious tolerance, the 
genius of popery is still at its accus- 
tomed work i>f persecution. A letter 
from Madeira, in the Edinburgh Chro- 
nicle, states the fallowing ficts: — 

1 ; That Dr. K llley has niiver ra^^i ve J 
^y compsn^atioi fi; his iivi miilhs' 
imprisonnient fi^ ihi c-in j ^' "^niiij 



the scriptures; and that legal proceed- 
ings are a^ain about to be instituted 
against him! %, That Maria Joaquima, 
(who, after twelve months* imprison- 
ra3nt, was, brought to trial and con» 
damned to death for avowing protsatant 
doctrines,) is still in Punch;d jail! 3. 
'fhit i I othgr persons are now in pri- 
801 c}\ \r^ei\ with th ; criina of r3 ding 
th^ nV^'il 
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THE HOLY COAT AT TREVES. 



It would be amusing— were it not 
pitiful — this cootinued foolery of the 
newspaper writers and of a great many 
other clerical and lay ** protestants/' re- 
specting the doctrines and discipline of 
the Roman society called the Catholic 
Church, in this nineteenth century. 
There are not many who have igno- 
rance or effrontery enough to deny that 
the time lias been when that society 
was a vast leprous spot upon the sur- 
face of the moral world, corrupting all 
who acknowledged its authority, and 
persecuting with the remorselessness of 
heU itself all who dared to oppose it. 
But, they say, in mockery of assertions 
that it has not, by its own voices, that 
the church has changed. They admit 
that it was but a modified paganism, a 
sort of worship of Baal under tlie name 
of Christ, under which all sorts of im- 
postures and fearful wickednesses were 
practised. But, they say again, it has 
Ijtoproved with advancing civilization: 
tnese things were in the dark ages. 
Weak or wicked men! the dark ages 
are for ever where Romanism has power 
to shut out the true light of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Romanism is, by its 
constitution, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and until God shall sweep it with 
the besom of His indignation from the 
world. It is as corrupt, as fanatical, as 
full of imposture as it was when Martin 
Luther lifted up the curtain which reveal- 
ed it to be tlie very gate of perdition ; and 
it would be as intolerant, as persecuting, 
as sanguinary as when John Huss was 
burned, as when the Alpine snows were 
crimsoned witt> the blood of saints, or 
as when the streets of Paris echoed the 
yell of its ministers mingled with the 
wail of God's dying servants slain to 
glut its rage on the night of St. Bartho- 
lomew — IP IT HAD THE POWER. 

Romanism reformed, forsooth ! That 
miserable mountebank, Prince Hohen- 
lohe, scarce finished his juggleries; 
Iftdttlgences to sin, without limit, still 
offered by brazen-faced Tetzels in the 
four quarters of Christendom; Bibles 
in conflagration, even in this republic ; 



every breexe burdened with blasphe* 
mous prayers to virgins and saints, to 
stocks and stones, and every species 
of imposture and heaven-daring wicked- 
ness practised in which she wallow- 
ed at that period when carnival way 
held in hell because its work was so- 
well wrought by the church as to give 
rest to the doomed tempters ! — Roman- 
ibm reformed! and hel* dominion n» 
longer to be dreaded by free and Chiis- 
tian men ! 

It is well known, that next to the 
United .States and England, Germs[ny 
has been the scene in which Romanism 
has been most closely masked. Here,, 
the Jesuits have deemed themselTes 
strong enough to commence a crusade^ 
against the use of the Bible in the 
schools. How far they have ventored 
within the last year in the country of 
Luther and MelancthoQ, will be seeib 
by the letters of John Ronob, the new 
German Reformer, which follow. 

From the midst of external evidences 
of hierarchical power ; surrounded by a 
clergy everywhere spreading darka^ssr 
cherishing abu^e, and rocking tlie souLs 
of men asleep in ignorance and despo- 
tism, a catholic priest rises, impressed 
with a sense of duty, love to man» ar- 
dent patriotism, energy, couragie and 
self-denial, which unite to prompt him 
to undertake single-handed what na- 
tions have not dared. No friend of 
religious development can pronounce 
his name but with admiration and gra- 
titude. 

The Romish bLshop of Treves* com- 
mences a gross imposition upon the 
people, by exhibiting for public show 
and adoration, a relic, said to be the 
veritable coat of Jesus Christy and 
to possess the power of healing the 
sick. This shameless imposture, in 
spite of the great excesses which it oc- 
casions, and the great indignation which' 
it provokes among intelligent men, is 

* A Pratsian city on the Moselle, near the 
boroQgh of Lnxemborff, one of the oldeft 
citiei in Germany, with about 35,000 InhtH' 
bitanls. 
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for a tkne litft lolefafeJL So far is the 
public ctedulity taxtfd, that a young 
t^eMnaa-conBtem j^Mends that she has 
t>een cured of lameness by the ** holy 
coat.^t TVeve*.** The truth of this 
^tatem^nt becomes the subject of con- 
troversy between the clergy and the 
Hnrediiious xm the one side, and physi- 
>cians and men of sense and probity on 
the other. Filled with indignation on 
seeing the people duped and imposed 
upon in so shameful a manner, Ronge 
^eoA 'no longer resist the impulse of his 
^dtngs, which urge him to undertake 
Hhe exposition of this infamous abuse. 

He is a warm adherent of the Roman 
religion, and it is not against this that he 
fights, but against its excrescences; it 
is against the ultra-montane phalanx, 
^against the Jesuits, and all who strive 
to shut out the Hght from Germany. 
This part of the clergy, as may be ima- 
gined, has been thrown into commotion 
by his letter, and it is not surprising 
that they represent him as a worthless 
character and a bad priest. This has 
also been attempted by the chapter of 
the cathedral of Breslau, in a letter of 
condolence to the Bishop Amoldi ; but 
DO one dares attempt to refute him. On 
the contrary, he is flooded daily with 
addresses acknowledging in warmest 
terms the merit of Jiis conduct, from 
Romanists as well as protestants. His 
first letter was published in a Saxon 
newspaper, (40,000 copies of which 
were sold in a few days,) and was im- 
mediately Teprinted in difierent states 
of Germany, and subsequently eren in 
Prussia.' 

The«hief of the calumnies which are 
"resorted to blacken the character of the 
noble-minded Ronge, is this, that he 
was once punished by suspension from 
office (while officiating as the priest of a 
society near Breslau. It is just that the 
«ireuBistanees of this siuspensioc be 
stated. He had published an anony- 
mous artide, in which he treated with 
•deserved severity the malconduct of the 
^chapter of Breslau, when the notorious 
-canon Rittex, on the see being vacant, 
-usurped the bishopric, and by reckless 
.and despotic acts infringed the rights of 
^^onscieneey on which he, (Ritter,) was 



also severely rebuked by the cabinet of 
the King of Prussia in an order then 
published. Ronge was afterwards called 
before the chapter of th^ cathedral, 
and asked upon his word of hotior, 
whether he was the author of the ard- 
cle above referred to, and he acknow- 
ledged that he was; but when by way 
of punishnoent they wished to put him 
into the seminary, he refused to submit 
to their order, and for this reason was 
suspended from office. The evidence 
that has been published, establishes in- 
contestably the facts, that from his early 
youth he has been distinguished for 
love of study, high-toned morality, and 
the deep and holy earnestness with 
which he has sought to investigate the 
truths of religion. Moreover, it is un- 
questionably true that his letter to the 
Bishop of Treves is nothing but the 
product of his purest conviction, for he 
is 8 man whose hps never eould utter 
an untruth ; a man of the most unsullied 
moral character, who is invincibly strict 
against himself and indulgent to others. 
Nothing but holy zeal for the purritv 
and honor of religion could have arousal 
him to denounce the abuses practised 
by the priesthood in language so strong 
and remarkable as that of his first letter, 
of which the following is a literal trans- 
lation.* 

**Laijrahdtte, Oct. 1, 1844, 
" What has for some time sounded to 
our ears like an idle tale, namely, that 
Bishop Amoldi of Treves has exhibited 
a garment, called the coat of Christ, for 
public and religious veneration: Chris- 
tians of the nineteenth century, you 
have heard it! German brethren, you 
know it! ye teachers of the people, 
this is no longer a fable, it is a reality ! 
for according to the latest accounts, 
500,000 persons have gone as pilgrims 
to this relic, and thousands are still 
flocking to it daily — the more so since 
it has healed the sick and performed 

■ These letters, and other docuineDU, with 
the informatiuo respecting John Ronfe, ap- 
peared first in this country through the co- 
lumns of the Dsuiseke Schneltpoft, a German 
paper printed in New York, whence they 
were translated for the Jownal of Commtru 
and the Tribune of that city, (Vom which gti- 
settes we copy. 
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other miradM! The public reportf of 
thase events have spread to other iuh 
tions, and been received with such cre« ' 
duiiQr that some clergymen in France 
have asserted that they had the genuine 
coat of Christ, and that the one at Treves 
was a countei^it Truly here the pro- 
verb holds good: * He who on certain 
subjects does not lose his senses, has 
none to lose/ Five hundred thousand 
men, five hundred thousand sensible 
Germans, have hurried to Treves to 
see or to worrfiip a piece of dress! 
The greater part of these belong to the 
lower dasses— ^re people living in 
great poverty, Misery and ignorance — 
are credulovs and superstitious, and 
many of then sunk in vice ; and yet 
they leave the culture of thehr fields, 
. quit their trades, neglect thehr homes 
and the eduealion of their children, in 
order to go to Treves for a feast of ido« 
latry, for a worthless exhibition made 
by the Romish hierarchy. And cer- 
tainly it is nothing but a feast of idola- 
try, for many thousands of the credu- 
lous mass are seduced to address to a 
garment made by human hands, those 
feelings and that veneration which are 
due to none but our Lord himself. And 
how misehievous are the consequences 
of such pilgrimages ! Thousands of the 
pilgrims can only obtain the money ne- 
cessary for their travelling expenses 
and the offering they present to the 
holy coat— that is to say, to the clergy; 
by denying themselves their necessary 
food, by the sacrifice of their little pro- 
perty, or by begging ; and this ends in 
nothing else but suffering and want 
after their return, and in sickness from 
the hardships of the journey. These 
external consequences are indeed ex- 
tremely injurious, but still more so are 
the moral evils attending these pilgrim- 
ages. Will not many of thoee who 
have thus been reduced to want, try to 
make up their loss by dishonesty? — 
Will not many wives and virgins lose 
the purity of their hearts, their chastity, 
their good fame, and the peace and hap- 
piness of families be thereby destroyed ? 
But what is worst of all, through this 
utterly Antiehristian exhibition, th^ 
doors are all thrown open to supersti- 



tion, hypaeritfy, &natieism^> awf Tiee^ 
which is their eoneomitant Such aie 
the blessed results of the txhibitkm of 
the holy eoatf 

^ And yet the man who has exlttbited 
for public worship, this piece of ihreaSr 
made by hum»i hands — the ma» who* 
misleads the religious fe^ings of the 
credulous, the ijgnorant, or rather the- 
sufiering mass — the man who thereby 
promotes supetMitfon and vice— whor 
seeks to aequirt money and property 
by imposing on these impoverished peo-' 
pie— the man who thus wMs bladaies9 
to the gloom oi the thunder clouds, al^ 
ready hanging heavy over our head«^ 
is a bishop — a Grerman bishop— it i» 
Bishop Arnoldi of Treves ! 

•* Bishop AmoWi of Treves I 1 there- 
fore address myself to yoOf and ask 
you, in virtue of my office and voeatioft 
as a [Hriest, as a teacher of the penile, in 
the name of Christianity, aiul in the 
name of its preachers, to put an end to 
this unchristian exhibition of the holy 
eoat — ^to withdraw it firom puMMii!)r*. 
and not to increase ihit offence which i» 
ahready so great. For do you not knovr 
<— as a bishop you must kjiow— tl»t 
the founder of the Christtan religion 
lefi to his disciples and successors, not 
his coat, but his Spirit? His coat. 
Bishop Arnoldi of Treves, belongs to 
his executiontrs. Do you not know — 
as a bishop you must know— that Christ 
has taught that God is a Spirit, and that 
they who worship him, ^lust winrship 
him in spirit; and that he may be wor- 
shipped every where, not by any means 
only at Jerusalem, at Mount Gerizim,. 
or at the hc4y coat at Treves I Do you 
not know — as a bishop must know- 
that the gospel expressly prohSiits the 
worship of any image or vefic; that die 
Christians of the apostolical age and oT 
the next two centuries tolerated neither 
images nor relics, (though they might 
well have had many) tli^t the worship 
of images and relics is heathenish ; and 
that the Christian Fathers of the first 
three centuries, ridiculed the pagans for 
this very custom? It is said, for m- 
stance, (Div« Inst II., chap. 2,| that 
images, if they bad life, eught rattier to 
worship, than fecei?e wsnhip fron the 
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iBBii ^fho mdcelhem. FbttUy, do you 
not kBtWy^Bs ••% bishop yon must know 
dboy that yo« only bring disgrace on 
religioii, owl 'diMMse and diBtraotion on 
^ ^reh, %y promoting an idoktrons 
worship! ¥oa ought to recollect that 
the yigorooi vuad of the Germans long 
refosed to be misled into the worship- 
ping of isM^pes and relics; and that it 
was not TOtl the thirteenth and four- 
teenth eentnriee, after the return from 
the crusades, when the sublime idea of 
God, as leraded by the Christian reli* 
^on, had ^een darkened by all sorts of 
fables asd Ules of miracles brought 
6rom PalestiBe, that the dergy suc- 
ceeded in vedacing it to such degrada- 
tion; and ;th«t the truth then overpow- 
<ered and crashed, was the seed of that 
which grew iip into the Reformation. 

^ You see. Bishop Arnoldi of Treves, 
you kftow dii this, and probably better 
than I oo^ tell you ; you are also 
:aware of the consequences brought 
upon Chrisfianity by the idolatrous re- 
lics, and by superstition — I mean spiri- 
tual and external slavery; and, never- 
theless, you exhibit your relic for public 
worship! Perhaps, even if you knew 
nothmg of^ this; if you had nothing 
in view tn the exhibition of the Treves 
relic but the advancement of Christiani- 
ty, you would still have burdened your 
ioonsetenee with a double load of guilt, 
^m which yx>a could not purge your- 
self; for, in the first place, you could be 
pardoned in case the coat should really 
possess tbe power of healing, in having 
withheld the boon from suffering hums* 
nity until the year 1844. In %e next 
place, b it not unpardonable in you to 
require offerings and money from the 
hundred thousands of pilgrims? Is it 
not unpardonable in you, as a bishop, to 
extort money from the starving poor of 
our nation, especially when you have 
seen that only a few weeks ago hun- 
dreds were driven by suffering and 
want to resort to sedition, and then, in 
de^Hur, expose themselves to death? 
Do not, my bishop, allow yourself to 
be deceived by the conflux of hundreds 
of tliousaods; bdieve me, while hun- 
dreds of thousands hasten to devotion 
40 Tveves, millions are, like myself, 



filled with deep horror and bitter indig- 
nation against your shameful traffic. 
This ind^ation is not confined by any : 
means to a few of a single class or 
party, but extends among aU classes, 
not excepting the catholic clergy them- 
selves. The day of judgment will, 
therefore, overtake you sooner than you 
may anticipate. The historian stands 
ready to seize his pen to transmit your 
.name to the scorn of your cotempora- 
ries and the contempt of posterity, and 
to stamp you as the Ttlzel of tbe nine- 
teenth century. 

** And now, my German fellow citi- 
lens, whether ye live near or far off 
ftoin Treves, exert all your efforts that 
our national character may be no longer 
disgraced by this infamy. You have 
ciQr deputies,* town officers, provincial 
deputies and nationah representatives; 
require them to act on the subject. Let 
every one of you^ according to his ut- 
most ability, oppose the despotic power 
of the Romish hierarchy, and put a 
stop to its progress ; for, as you well 
know, the modem selling of indulgences 
is carried on not only at Treves, but 
every where else ; at the North, as well 
as the South ; at the East, as well as in 
the West ; every where moneys are col- 
lected from the sale of rosaries, of mass, 
of indulgences, burials, and the like; 
and the spiritual night is becoming 
darker and darker. Set yourselves to 
work, all of you, whether catholics or 
protestants — our honor, our freedom, 
our happiness, are at stake. Do not 
odbnd Uie names of your ancestors, 
who shattered the old capitol of Rome, 
by tolerating the Angel's Castle* in 
Germany. Permit not the laurels of a 
Huss, a Hutten, and a Luther, to be 
disgraced. Utter your thoughts boldly; 
make your will felt. 

«* Finally, let me say to you, my bre- 
thren in the holy ministry, if you wish 
to advance the welfare of your people, 
the honor, the freedom and happiness 
of the German nations, be no longer si- 
lent ; for you commit a sin against your 
religion, your fatherland and your Voca- 
tion, if you now hesitate to yield to 

* CastcHo Sl Angelo is the ritadel of I^omc, 
on the western suk of the Tiber. 
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your better judgmeiit As I have here* 
tofore addressed you on this subject, I 
have nothing further to say now, but to 
exhort you to show yourselves true dis- 
ciples of him who sacri6ced every thing 
for truth, light and freedom ; show that 
ye have inherited, not his coat, but his 

spirit. <* JoMAItltSt Rovox, 

CalkoUe Priuir 

As has before been inlimated, this 
bold and eloquent letter created a great 
sensation tliroughout entire Germany. 
Ronge was excommunicated and ana- 
thematized by the pope; but the intel- 
ligent and true-hearted every where 
pressed forward to thank him for giving 
utterance to feelings with wliich their 
own hearts were animated. All the 
ingenuity of the Jesuits was called into 
action to sustain the Romish idolatry: 
but in vain. The truth gained ground 
with glorious rapidity. Tliere is now 
a large party among the catholics with 
Ronge and Czerski, another priest, as 
leaders, who declare themselves free 
from all allegiance to Rome. They 
cherish their faith as catholLcsi but they 
will be German catholics, and not 7?o- 
man catholics. Communities are being 
formed, publicly opposing the pope, 
abolibhing the celibacy of the clergy, 
and purifying their faith from supersti- 
tions. In reply to his assailants, Ronge, 
at the beginning of the present year, 
wrote a second letter to that portion of 
his countrymen who adhere to Anti- 
christ. 

**A word to the RawianistM of Gmrmmny^ and 
to that only, on the JWio Year of J 645. 

•*You of the Romish hierarchy! I 
have stood among you and seen what a 
game you play with human nature; 
what your purposes are. The word 
Truth is heard from your lips, but she 
dwells not in your hearts ; compassion 
and Iqve you have upon the tongue, but 
not in the bosom. 

*^The Pharisees, as depicted in the 
gospel, are mere children, compared 
with you, Jesuits and spiritual tyrants ! 
For the high priests and Levites of 
.Jewry consumed only one nation, but 
you have the misery of many nations 
•f Europe to answer for. Thfoiigh 



who«e isuH was 6«rmah Mood poum! 
out under the Fourth Henry, and in the 
desolating thirty years' war ? Through 
whom sank Poland in bloody niins? 
Through whom was the flesh torn from 
the bones of Prance and Spain, but yes- 
terday? Through the ambition, the 
avarice, the immorality and the intrigues 
of the Romish hierarchy, whose crea- 
tures dare to style themselves fathers 
and teachers of the people. One who 
had not smdied and seen throngli these 
beings, might well believe, from their 
sweet woi^, that among them would 
be found angels of light, those who 
bring peace and salvation. But where 
is the blessing that they spread abroad? 
what peace is it that follows on their 
steps? what is their morality? what 
mean they by their flattering words? 
what sort of religion shall bless the 
nations from their hands? — But the 
clouds are scattering and mental ehaios 
breaking. That mark you well ! That 
is what causes this loud outcry. Yes* 
it is done. To those who do- not 
yet know and feel that the empire of 
imposture and superstitioa is at an end, 
I will prove it Seel since I came 
forth against you, and with sioople 
words, exposed your pernicious con- 
duct, what has been said, what been 
done by the nations, not only the Ger^ 
man, but fore^n nations^ — You know 
with what ardor they sprang up ; you 
hear, you see it now. And what did 
ye? Called down maledictions from 
the pulpits ; called for the shears of the 
censor to clip down thoughts — (this is 
your sad invention) — before they conld 
pass through the press; imprisomnent 
or worse punishment threatened from 
the baek-ground, — and against whom? 
Against me and all others who dare 
give utterance to the truth; who to 
abused religion and the long suppressed 
lamentations and complaints of the peo- 
ple dare give utterance. Traly^ if it 
depended on you, who are pleased to 
style yourselves apostles of love and 
light, I and many others would soon 
cease to see the light 

" You call me a laJse prophet,, be^ 
trayer, Judas, fmvwons agitator, dssn- 
gogoe, commimist, and Heaven Ildows 
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what ebe. Yoa ciU me by tiiese names 
in 3roiir ecclesiastical jovmalfl ; from your 
ecmseerated pulpits yo« pour forth your 
calumnies. But what harm does this 
do me? None at all; rather it harms 
yourselves. And who am I, opposed 
to you. A plain man, without riches, 
witiiout power, a man who has no 
home, except in the hearts of his friends 
and the greater part of the people whom 
yon abuse. A man who would shrink 
with horror from deceiving the people, 
who would blush to be a hypocrite, who 
would refuse your beneBces. A man 
who Bpoke a Mw sincere words for the 
sake of abused religion, and deceived 
man, and whom you have, on that ac- 
count, degraded from his office, and 
excommunicated as a criminal from your 
churches. But what ean you do against 
me? Nothing, nothhig at all. The 
peo]^ no [onger believe those who 
have so often . deceived them. The 
greater part of the nation is on my side. 
The small portion that yon stiU infln- 
ence through yoor riches, your arts, 
and^cheir own fears, will, torn against 
you so soon as ther see that it is for 
tkeai we fight. For the fight is for the 
deceived part of the nation, injured 
priests, injured rriigion. Then^ voice 
will 1 be, so well as 1 may, and so long 
as I ean, and I feel the courage of vic- 
tory in my breast. I would enter the 
lists against you, degenerate servants of 
Rome, were yon sUll more numerous 
than you are. Think you I fear your 
threats, I am ready to die. — The cause 
in which I engage is worth tlie life of a 
man; it is the cause of freedom from 
Rome. Did you fancy you could turn 
ma finom the path of virtue and right- 
As well might you try lb turn this pla- 
net from her course. You have devised 
calumnies against me personally to di- 
minish my influence, knowing it was 
vain to deny the truth of what I havte 
said. — Again, in vain ! Men know that 
you say what is false ; I need not an- 
swer these calumnies. If I wished to 
defend myself, I would not take the 
way you have to assail me. But If I 
did choo^ to speak of the siiis with 
whkh many of yoa MPS laden* slas puh- 
lie and private, known hy puUift nmor 
Vol. 11^—15 



and i rr efrag able testimony, should I here 
give a caitelogne of these, how would 
yon bear up against the bwrden ? Some 
have entered on ^e idle task of justify- 
ing the idolatry, b«t this is beyond the 
power of man to do. That pilgrims 
have said, *Holy garment, pray ibr 
us,' is ftxnA remains a feet that the sim- 
plest countryman diat can thidL must 
eee in its true light. Let Dr. Ritter 
give his catalogue of reltques, not mere- 
ly from the time of Christv as he has 
done, but from the creation of the worid 
down to the present day. He cannot 
deny ^t at Treves they sang ** Holy 
gani^ent, pray for us,'* and that Udf 
uichnstian. 



'« Let this or that deny that I was the 
author of my letter and invent what 
they will concerning it. The hearts 
and minds of millions of men are not to 
he deluded; nor need I fear to lose the 
reputation of authorship: you will too 
ofien force me to repeat what I have 
said. Let the canon Fdrster ^nite his 
ten thoosand sermons in defence of the 
idolatry— it is all labor lo^t You have 
yourselves prognosticated your fall, Ro- 
mbh Doctors, with and without poetiy 
and wit, with and without cnnning; 6 
you wiU repent the sins of your age, if 
yon go on, as you have b^n. Thfi 
foolish (day is played to the end. What ! 
would 3rou continue to be teachers of 
religion when you have acted the usurer 
with it as a matter of traffic? What! 
you would be preachers of that gospel 
in which it is said, ** Christ made a 
whip of small cords, went into the tern- 
|de» and drivfaig out those who bought 
and sold there, eried, 'My Fatlm's 
house is a house of prayer, but you 
have nude it a den of thieves.' Aad 
- you dare to defend a bishop who has, 
in this way, wiled their money inm 
the poor <nt»dulons mpltitude. Wha(! 
yon would be teachers of the people, 
the representatives of culture, manners 
and hnmani^, and you defend this 
odious foUy of adoring a piece of clotJ|. 
A pieee of cloth of which you 3r<Mur- 
selves cannot prove who has worn jt. 
• •.«•. sodi scorn cannot with im- 
pnm^ be offered ta the minds u^ 
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hearttofmto. Your toib are invaki; 
the, Romifh dommion his no loo^ 
such power to enslave, though you txMj 
enteem it the etenial church. But hn- 
manitjr is the chureh of €k>d, and in it 
rales the Spirit. To this church (ho* 
nanity) have I bound ^yself, and not 
to this or that Romish bishop. Mark 
that! and cry out no more that I have 
broken my oath ! It ie you who breaJ^ 
daily tlie oath to human nature. You 
break the oath of humanity* and failing 
to speak and act the truth, to harmoniae 
and perfect human nature; indeed you 
do just the contrary. Your q>ulence 
impoverishes the people. Your exam* 
pie promotes immorality. You repress 
what tends to spiritual edification and 
despoil man of his dignity. 

*' You break not only the oath to col* 
tective human nature, but to your coun- 
try in particular, for you are bora and 
brought up by Cierman fathers and mo- 
thers; you are nourished by the labor 
of German compatriots; you recognise 
the German tongtte as that in which 

irour mother greyed your entrance into 
ife, and ezprsssed the immeasurable 
love of her heart; you have your share 
in the rich inheritance of German mind ; 
you share the fields and air of Ger« 
manyr— the hills, the plabis, the streams 
of Germany you call yours— yon share 
all these with us, but you are no Ger* 
ihans, for you obey blindly a Romish 
bishop; to be his slave you will oppress 
and degrade your German brothers. 
Consider this, look iAto history and 
into life, and you will be convinced 
that the era of Romish rale draws to 
an end, and diat the Jesuits are no 
more in place among us. 

** The hour is come ; the path is open, 
you can decide whether to be Romish 
or German, slave or free. Hypocrisy or 
tradi, pries^ood or Christianity, are the 
signal words between which you roust 
clu)08e; you saw this, but you have 
not listened to religion, nor to eon* 
science, to reason nor your country; you 
have preferred to be, on German gmund, 
llftves and tools of Rome ; you would 
your father, mother, brothers, sisters^— 
^ your nation, your fatheriand, still far** 
' ther debase attd betray. Is it so ? Thed 



lei nie4eelaire to you, in ihef flame of^my 
nation-^* You yourselves have wiUed to» 
become aliens; pass to the hcmie yon 
have chosen, which you prefer to your 
mother eartb; dwell within the walls of 
Rome, if indeed they can bear up against 
the burden of the blood, the tears, the 
curses of the nations of the earth. Be- 
lieve me, the hour is nearer than yon 
dream of. Soon will other priests, coat^ 
munities and teachers rise up against 
you.' 

•< Already the Spirit draws nigh like 
the rushiw of a storm ; soon will rottim 
buildings fail; the fetters laid upon the 
reason and the heart be broken, and the 
people emerge into the daylight of troth 
and mental needom. It ia spring-time ; 
indeed it is May; the airs of spring vee 
wafted over the earth ; I have felt them 
in my heart, in my spirit, before I saw 
the seed, which is now springing up ; 
and I will never leave the stand 1 have 
taken, till the work is completed that 
duty called me to begin. Only the 
Ix^er am I become through your as- 
saults ; bolder in the name of my na- 
tion, which has so loi^ endured your 
injustice and infidelity, but which now 
is also hecmne bolder and more eou- 
n^eons, and which will conquer through 
brotherly unity in its powers ! 

The Schnellpost mentions messages 
that have been sent to Ronge firom va- 
rious quarters, expressing sympathy 
with his course. From ]^rlin came a 
verse to this effect : — 

** Renounce, friend, a place in the Valhalla, 
A Lather may not there be seen; 
fiut, in the hallt of bisftorr, 
Thoa wlUfindoiie,betide HiMtandLiitber.*' 

The feeling awakened by him is 
diffusive. Every day brings its renun^ 
ciators of Baal worship ; and the se- 
ceders are from the men of highest in^ 
tellect and influence. Here is a letter 
from Dr. Reobnbrecht, one of the pro- 
fessors of the university of Breslau, and 
one of the most respected scholars of 
Prussia: 

*< III eoiisequenee of the recent exer* 
tioiw df die eatbelie dergy ef our eovi' 
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try^ and the spirit in which the chiqpter 
of the cathedral oi this city partook in 
them, my conscience uiges me^ as a 80« 
leran duty, to give you the following 
declaration, with all the franknesB and 
uprightness which the sacredness of the 
ssbject requires. When, thirty years 
ago, by the valor of the German armies, 
and the decision of the sovereigns uni- 
ted for the liberation of the country, the 
pope was restored to his chairs tiie un* 
prejudiced, it is true, did not expect 
that from that quarter the cause of in- 
telligence would be promoted ; but, on 
the other hand, it was considered an 
unlbunded fear, that the papal govem- 

^ ment could find Mind instruments for 

mental slavery among the clergy edu* 

<!ated at German universities. The pope 

bad first to inflict the stigma of heresy 

upon men who, by an apostolic conduct 

^ and an untiring zeal in investigating the 

' troth of Christianity, gave an example 

to the German nation — ^men, like M. 

8ailer, L. Hug, G. Hermes, and others 

, — before he could expect to establish 

' his dominion in Germany. Matters 

advance with time. The high clergy 
complained of political restriction. Now 
they have obtained liberty and patronage 
in abundanee. But, what use do they 
make of such liberty and power? Is 
their aim to perfect the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, or to establish peace 
among 4he different professors of Chris- 

' tianity? 

*' No t But they strive to strengthen 
the pope, and his commander of the Je- 
suits, for restraining the civil and politi- 
cal freedom of the nations, for suppress- 
ing every free motion of intelligence, 
for obscuring tlie light of science. The 
9 pure, simple, popular doctrines of the 
gospel, they think dangerous to the 
people. It must be converted into a 
system of scholastical subtleness and Je- 
suitical ambiguities, that the people may 
receive it only by the mediation of the 
priests, that it may agree with the hie- 
rarchical policy. Rome will rule; and 
to this end, the nations must be kept in 
blind faith and darkness, that they may 
need such guidance. Only obscure the 
minds, the sefitiments, chain the con* 
rage, be cunning enough to 90w the 



seeds of suspicion in the heartii of tbs 
monarchs; th«i you have opened the 
way for the Jesuits, and prepared the 
field for the artifices of their policy. Do 
these words sound too harsh for the 
ears of men who, from fear of the pope, 
basriy deny their better knowledge de- 
rived from the cultivation of sciences, 
to do homage to the most injurious su- 
perstition ? Look at the apostles of the 
Lord; they brought with their saluta- 
tion of peace, the beneficent message of 
redemption from the power of sin and 
error, to all nations; and the power of 
truth removed the idols from the altars. 
In our day, too, men inspired by the 
word of God, courageously expose their 
lives in the deserts of Africa, to abolish 
the service of the Fetish, disgraceful 
even to colored men. What are our 
clergy doing, since they are again in- 
vested with riches^ splendor and power? 
They place an oW trumpery, as a Fe-r 
tish, on the altar, for an ignorant, credu* 
Ions mass to worship? A clerical body, 
without* shame, excuse the crime in a 
sacred place. 

" A clergyman of great abilities uses 
his whole eloquence to arm heaven and 
hell and the powers of this world, 
against men who obey the first com- 
mandment of Grod sooner than the pre-> 
sumption of priests; his holy zeal of 
condemnation overpowers him so much 
that he not only condemns as impious 
men, who, as faithful citizens, by ear- 
nest words, contend for the develop^ 
ment of political and civil conditions, 
and against hierarchical arrogance, but, 
also, in the sacrdd place, he denounces 
them to the worldly power as d^rading 
Ae dignity of the king, consequently 
as persons guilty of high treason. 

**]n other diocesses signatures are 
collected to solicit from the German 
confederates, and also from the mo- 
narch, protection against the tvicked 
press, which, a few years ago, ren« 
dered them useful services against the 
very power which now is to suppress 
it. But, why do not the clergy sum* 
mon the power they possess? Have 
they not a million of servants ? Why 
do they not cause this army to advance? 
Such m Army coocentraied, would be 
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Me to kill, by a stngie attack, the diaa> 
greeable free German spirit. Such a 
fight would, at least, be honest and 
open. But, is not veracity among men 
to be despaired of, when we see learned 
men attempting to show us that there 
is in theory a great diflferenee between 
reverence and worship ? 

«'Have those gentlemen never vi- 
sited a place of pilgrimage, never ob- 
served, among the credulous, unedu- 
cated mass, the natural power of senti- 
ment, and the errors of a tormented 
conscience? If they will speak their 
own convictions, every one of them 
will confess that he does not himself 
believe in the practical exercise of that 
abstract theory. But, why should the 
people no4 be deceived, if it is done 
only for a pious purpose? Why, for 
instance, should the miraculous coat not 
have killed, miraculously, during eigh- 
teen hundred years^ the moths, the 
mites, and the whole little army of in- 
sects ? Even admitting that in Christ's 
lime such an artificial fabric cbuld not 
be made at all, (and Christ certainly 
would have employed the money in a 
more Christian way than for such a 
luxurious and expensive dress,) this 
scruple vanishes ; for the coat manufac- 
tured itself, hid itself during the destruc 
tion of the city of Triers, and, so this 
wonder, indeed, is not near so miracu- 
lous as the blood of St. Januarius in 
Naples, as the table cloth of Christ, 
which I have seen myself with St. 
John in the Lateran, or even as the 
chapel of Loretto, which was carried 
across the Adriatic ocean, at night, by a 
couple of angels. 

*♦ May God preserve for us, poor Get- 
mans, enlightened and pious rulers, and 
not suflTer the active endeavors for in- 
tellectual and moral education among 
our people, to cease. Then, such a 
state of things as exists in Italy and 
Spain, countries so blessed by Heaven, 
will not threaten us. Christianity will 
spread more and more light through the 
<iarknes8, if we do not cease to worship 
God in our minds and in truth. With 
these words I take leave of the church, 



whose endeivon I cannot reconcile 
with the spirit of Christ. May it pleate 
God to aflbrd me further help." 

From these documents it will be seen 
that the old spirit is aroused. Men, 
worthy to be followers of the great re- 
formers of Germany's golden age, are 
in the field. From the journals received 
by the last steamer, we learn that Ronge 
and his friends had held frequent meet- 
ings at Breslau; that they had finally 
constituted a church, and adopted a con- 
fession, drawn up by the priest Czerski, 
the leader of the community of German 
Catholic Christians in Schneidmuhi in 
East Prussia. Liberal subscriptions had 
been made, in many of the towns, for 
the purpose of erecting a regular place 
of worship for Czerski, the service ae- 
cordmg to the new ritual having thus 
far been held in a private dwelling. 

The changes are not by any means 
limited to a single place or class. 
Among the ecclesiastics who have come 
out from Babylon, are two in the pro- 
vince of Posen, Hubert, priest of Raz- 
kow, and a curate named Wadzinski; 
and their Polish flocks have followed 
them. In all parts of Switzerland, 
and Prussia, and wherever the German 
language is spoken, there are up-tum- 
ings and overthrows ; the strongest holds 
of Antichrist are shaken. It is men- 
tioned, to show how the new movement 
is regarded by the King of Prussia, thai 
when one of his officers solicited per- 
mission to join Czerski, he received the 
answer that the king had no objections 
to his doing so. " The " Holy Coat of 
Treves" has indeed worked wonders; 
but, God be praised ! it has confounded 
its inventors. 

How happy for our own nation, if , 
the ridiculous confidence in the popular 
intelligence which leads men to believe 
there is no danger of the advancement 
of the Roman superstition here, could 
be abolished. We are in peril, and, if 
the " non-intervention" principle obtain, 
the feet of the Jesuits will be upon the 
necks of the protestants before half the 
remaining years of this century are 
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Francis Junius was bom at Bourges 
in 1545, and died at Ley den, where he 
was professor of divinity, during the 
plague, in 1602. Some particulars of 
his life and works are given by a learned 
writer in the New York Evangelist, who, 
after relating an incident which made a 
deep impression upon his mind while 
he was a student, remarks that, as he 
rapidly rose to eminence and took an 
active part in the controversy against 
Rome, it served to put him upon his 
guard in relation to all Roman cathoUe 
tditione of the father $. Being one day, 
about A. D. 1586, in the printing office 
of the celebrated Christopher Plantin, 
at Antwerp, he discovered and obtained 
a copy of a book widi the' following 
title— 

"w^n Expurgatory Index of (he 
Books that have been published in this 
Jlge^ that are either interspersed with 
Errors of unsound Doctrine^ or satU" 
rated with the Oall of unprovable and 
offensive Bailing; according to the 
Jbecree of the Sacred Council of Trent. 
Prepared in Belgia^ by the Command 
una Authority of his Catholic Majesty <, 
Philip 11.^ and with the Advice and 
Assistance of the Duke of Alva: Ant- 
werp, A. D. 1671.'* 

From the preface prefixed to the 
work, it was ascertained that it had 
been undertaken, A. D. 1570, by the 
learned Benedict Arias Montanus, at the 
command of Philip IL, and with the ap- 
probation of the royal senators; that the 
books to be expurgated had been distri- 
buted among bishops and archbishopst 
all the universities, and the most learned 
Catholics; and that the work had bees' 
completed in the space of nine months. 
it farther appeared from the king's re- 
script, or letters patent, attached to the 
work, that it was printed at the king*8 
expense, not for general publication, but 
•• for the discreet use of friends;" ** not 
to be made public and dispersed abroad, 
but to be distributed only to the proctors, 
ecclesiastical prelates, and others, in the 
several cities and municipalities of oyr 



provinces, who have been specially ap- 
pointed by us to execute this business." 
A strict charge was given to those who 
received it, to keep it privately to them- 
selves, letting nobody Jluow of it, and 
not to communicate the contents of it, 
nor give a copy of it to any one. 

Indexes o( prohibited books had, pre- 
vious to this, been frequently issued; of 
which the most complete was that pre- 
pared by the Council of Trent, and pub- 
lished A. D. 1564, by order of Pope 
Pius IV. But these prohibitions ex- 
tended mostly to the works of heretics, 
or of those suspected of heresy. The 
Index Expurgaiory extended to the 
works and publications of Roman catho- 
lics themselves, and was designed to 
purge them of every word, sentence, pa- 
ragraph, or part, that was obnoxious to 
the pope or the papacy. 

The work oi expurgation had been 
carried on hitherto without an Index. 
Sixius Senensis, a distinguished catho- 
lic writer, in tlie dedication prefixed to 
his '« Bibliotheca Sanctae," A.D. 1566, 
says to Pope Pius V.. who had just 
succeeded to the papal chair — ^**t1iou 
hast, in the first place, enjoined that 
books of nefarions doctrine be searched 
for throughout the Christian world, and 
publicly burned. Then, thoa hast taken 
care that all the writings of catholic wri- 
ters, and especially of the ancient fathers^ 
that had been contaminated with the 
dregs of the heretics of our age, and in- 
fected with their poisons, should be ex- 
puigated, and frcwd from all stain."— 
This work of expurgation, ascribed by 
Sixtus to Pius v., had been done before 
his advancement to the papal chair, in 
the capacity of inquisitor general, to 
which office he was raised March 15, 
1557, with the title of cardinal Alexan- 
drine. The testimony of Sixtus makes 
it certain, that it was a part of the duty 
of the inquisitors to purge not only the 
Christian world firom heresy, bat Itie 
writings of the ancient fathers, also, of 
every thing that was obnoxious to the 
views of Rome. 
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The Index Expcurgatoiy was designed 
only, as we have seen, for the expurga- 
toni themselves. Its contents were not, 
for any consideration; to be divulged. 
Bnt Ur. Junius, having obtained his 
copy without any such obligation of se- 
crecy, immediately put it to press, and 
published it to the world with a preface 
of his own, in Which he ascribes it to a 
singular providence of God, that he had 
come into the possession of a copy of 
the work. 

In the year 1599, Dr. John Pappus, 
a distinguished protestant divine of 
Strasburg, obtained a copy of another 
Index Expurgatory, printed with like 
^seerecy at Madrid, in 1584, and edited 
by canlinal Caspar de Quiroga, the in- 
quisitor general, (during whose admi- 
nistration 2816 heretics were burned to 
death for the glory of God,) under the 
direction of the holy office. This, too, 
was committed to the press, and given 
to the public with a caustic preface 
by Dr. Pappus, being printed at the 
office of Lazarus Zetzner, Strasburg, 
1509. Another edition of Quiroga^s 
Index was published at Saumur, in 
France, A. D. 1601, with an introduc- 
tion of great force by the distinguished 
Huguenot nobleman, Philip de Momay, 
better known as Momay du Plessis, 
in which he exposes their, craftiness in 
relation to the alteration of the old fathers. 

These publications produced a great 
sensation. The audacious liberties which 
had thus evidently been taken with the 
stindard writers of Christendom, the 
bulwarks of the faith, and to a great ex- 
tent the arbiters in the great controversy 
of the day, excited no litde indignation. 
Protestant divines were roused to utter 
their complaints from the pulpit and 
the press. It was in every body's 
mouth. A Roman catholic could not 
speak of the fathers, without having 
these Indexes brought forward, and the 
papacy charged with the most shame- 
ful suppression of the testimony of an- 
tiquity. All confidence in Koman ca- 
tholic editions of the fathers was gone. 
Nor «ould any one tell what editions 
were genuine. Nobody knew how 
Iwig the practice of expuigation had 
%txifi carried on, nor that the copies 



from which the protestants printed their . 
editions were genuine and unaltered. 

The papists at first aflfected to be un- 
der no concern as to the results, and 
said as little about it as they well could. 
It was a very small afiair, and not worth 
making so much noise about. This po- 
licy they found, at length, would not 
answer. The time for human authority 
had passed. Reason and common sense 
had resumed their sway. The papacy 
must come down to reason with men, 
and argue the case in the forum of pub- 
lic opinion. An attempt must be made 
to defend what they had done, since 
they could neither keep their doings se- 
cret, nor muzzle the months of men and 
the press. 

In this exigency, the German Jesuit, 
James Gretser, came to the rescue. In , 
February, 1603, he published at Ingol- 
stadt in Bavaria, a treatise ^ On the 
Right and Practice of prohibiting, ex- 
purgating, and abolishing heretical and 
noxious books, in Answer to Francis 
Junius, a Calvinist, ami Joim Pappus 
and other Lutheran Preachers, in two 
Books." If any one is in want of ar- 
guments for taking all sorts of liberties 
with living or dead authors, let him 
consult this remarkable production. It 
will be found in Vol. Xllt. of his Work§» 
published at Ratisbon, in 1739. 

It was objected, on the one hand, that 
** it was an abominable thing to change 
any thing in the literary remains of % 
man already dead and buried." To 
this the Jesuit replies, that every body 
had done it; and that such a principle 
** condemned all antiquity." He main- 
tains, that ^ afi antiquity" had carried 
on the work of expurgating the books 
of deceased authors. Because all the 
ancients had done wrong, the papacy 
oould too. This confession, by the way, 
shows what reliance we are to place on 
what purports to be* the writings of the 
fathers. If «* all antiquity" practised 
this work, then what have we that is 
genuine? 

Again it was objected, that ** if any 
one of these authors should return to 
this life, and find in «ny of his books 
something unaltered, he would not own 
«vett that litde as his«" The Jesuit af- 
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firms the eontrary. "For," he says, 
** he would return to us from heaven, or 
from purgatory, or from hell. If from 
heaven, no one of sane mind can doubt, 
but that he would not only be content, 
bat also would render his warmest thanks. 
For he would mightily rejoice if he 
should perceive that all those things 
which either wholly close up to any 
one the way to heaven, or make it very 
difficult, were excluded from his lucu- 
brations. Of the same mind would he 
be, if he returned to us from the flames 
of purgatory. But if he should return 
from iiell, I verily think that he would 
not be worse than the glutton dwelling 
in the torments of hell, who took care 
of his brethren lest they also should 
come down to that place of torments,*' 
and that, therefore, he would rejoice 
that his books might be so altered as 
not to prove a stumbling-block to them. 
This was taking for granted what was 
very uncertain; yet it was Jesuitical. 

" But," said the objectors, ** the pur- 
chasers of this kind of books are de- 
ceived, and drawn into a fraud." Gret- 
ser replies — *» What deception is there, 
if the purchaser b oflered goods that are 
sound, approved, and freed from all filth 
and poison? He is not deceived who 
is saved from destruction. He is not 
deceived to whom the pbgue is not of- 
fered." Curious logic, but common 
enough in that school ! 

** But posterity," said the Lutherans, 
** will not know, if the books of a wri- 
ter are mutilated, what his sentiments 
were." — " And what matter is it," sub- 
joins the Jesuit, ** if posterity does not 
know, that this or that heretic had a 
being and wrote thus and so? Surely 
the author himself, if wise, would pre- 
fer that these things should not be known 
to posterity." But as respects the fa- 
thers, he says, ** We destroy nothing, 
we obliterate nothing; we piously and 
reverentially retain what the fathers have 
handed down to us; but we take away 
the poison which heretics have put inti> 
the remains of the fathers." He adduces 
one of the rules of the Index of Clement 
VIII., to this effect—*' In the books of 
the ancient catholics no change must bo 
made, unless where, either by the fraud 



of heretics or the car^ssneas of the 
printer, manifest error has crept in." 
'J'his rule was a very good one for easy 
consciences. For if any thing was 
found, in any edition of any one of the 
fathers, that differed from what was 
taught and believed at Rome, it was at 
once ascribed to an error of the press, 
or the cfraf^ of some heretic, and must 
therefore come out. 

We cannot follow Gretser through 
his fiVst treatise, nor through the two 
parts which he added in 1604, by way 
of a supplement. He confesses that 
the fathers had been altered, but as- 
cribes it to the heretics. He justifies 
the church in taking whatever liberties' 
with all sorts of books may be neces- 
sary for sound doctrine and good morals. 
He claims that the church has a perfect 
right of control, not only orer the books 
of authors, but over the authors thenqf 
selves; and that, when she alters their 
books, she only expurgates her own 
writings, that they may be read without 
detriment. His great plea is— /or the 
f^oml of iovls. To the Lutherans who 
su^ested that ** the Jesuits might strike 
o6r an Expurgatory Index for the Bible 
iU(elf," he replies— «* Catholic BiUes 
need no expurgation. Lutheran and 
Calvinistic Bibles are not to be expur- 
gated with the sponge and pen, but with 
fire and the burning pile, (flamma et 
rosto.) They need no other Index." 

The controversy went 6n, the pro- 
testants to a man protesting against the 
grievous wrong done to the truth in the 
alteration of books, though done with 
good intentions ; and the papists ranging 
themselves on the other side, and justi- 
fying all sorts of mutilations for Ae glory 
of God. In 161 1, another Index Ex- 
purgatory was framed, under the au- 
spices of Don Bernard de Roxas de 
SandovaU archbishop of Toledo and in- 
quisitor general, vasdy more comprehen- 
sive and particular than any of its pre- 
decessors. It was kept a profound se- 
cret Hmtil, in 1619, a copy was ob- 
tained by Benedict Tnrretin, a protei- 
tant divine, and published to the world 
with an admirable preface. He calls 
the Index an Arch-pirate, a Murderer of 
Truth, an Adulterator of History, a 
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Castrator of Integrity, a SubTerter of 
Piety, Jasticet Charity, and Public 
Honor. 

*'It IB their cuatom," he aaya, ««to 
conaign to the flames the moat aacred 
copy of divine truth, if it is circulated in 
the vernacular tongue." No other rea- 
son is pretended, not even that the book 
is crammed with blasphemies or here- 
aies, as some, to impose upon the ruder 
sort, are wont to clamor, but it is merely 
asked^^Is it Italian or Spanish r 
What! Is there fraud in Christ, if he 
speaks in the vernacular! Is Scripture 
periled unless it speaks in Latin 7 Of 
such a book, they do not sing out, as 
they do of other books — " Blot out^ 
Correct ^ read cautiously^ but, (it makes 
me tremble 1) • Bum^ Tear in pieces I! 
They have not the least mercy for the 
book of God. Men flee from the gos- 
^1 published in the Italian or Spanish 
tongue, more speedUy than from the 
plfltfue !*' Besides the entire prohibition 
of Bibles in the vulgar tongue, he shows 
ihat ^ they prohibit about 100 editions 
offlieBiblein Latin." 

Of the writings of the fathers he 
observes — ** Every body complains of 
the incorrectness of the editions of the 
fathers which have come down to our 
times. What was attempted and ao- 
comj^hed in the darkness of earlier 
ages, learned men have shown us in 
part This would be the place, if it 
was not an endless theme, to speak of 
the ignorance of the monks, and their 
audacity of speech, who have issued, 
with their interpohitions and glosses, 
new books coined out of old, and old 
books out of new ones. And, unless 
they frequently betrayed themselveii by 
their style, fo^ries, and silliness, (hey 
carried on a brisk trade, in selling their 
own productions as the genuine ones of 
Augustine, Jerome, Gregory, &c. How 
they, who are always prating until they 
are hoarse, about ^ the FathtrSy^ « ve- 
nerable Antiquity!^ ^the Ancient 
Church,^* &e,, are now affected towards 
the ancients, they of Lonvain teach us 
in their mutilation of Bertram." 

la farther proof of the liberties which 



they had taken with the fathers, he" ap- 
peals to the edition of Augustine, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1684, in the preface 
of which appeared this remarkable an- 
nouncement — ** Ai this edition^ besides 
the restoration of many places accord- 
ing to the best copies^ we have taken 
care to remove every thins that might 
infect the minds of the faithful with 
heretical pravity^ dr lead them astray 
from the orthodox fail h /" This " pre- 
fatory announcement" tells the whole 
story. Whatever else there is in it, there 
is no deception." — Augustine speaks 
as the inquisitor bids. Who can ever 
tell that this or that is the veritable lan- 
guage of the monk of Hippo? 

The testimony of antiquity is gone. 
This papists themselves confess. If 
hard driven by an opponent who brings 
forward the language of some old father, 
they take advantage of their own doings, 
and cry out — " Oh ! that is ao interpo- 
lation of the heretics ; that has been long 
suspected to be spurious ; that is suppo- 
sititious ; that is a forgery !" We could 
adduce, if we had space enough, more 
than thirty instances, now at hand, in 
which they resort to these subterfuges. 
But we must dose; nor can we do it 
better than hi the following extract from 
Milton: 

'^Had God ever intended that we 
should have sought any part of useful in- 
struction from Ignatius, [or any of the 
fathers,] doubdess he would not have so 
ill provided for our knowledge, at to 
send him to our hands in this broken 
and disjointed plight; and if he intended 
no such thing, we do injuriously in 
thinking to taste better the pure evan- 
gelic manna, by seasoning our mouths 
with the tainted scraps and fragments of 
an unknown table, and searching among 
the verminous and polluted rags dropped 
over-worn from the toiling shoulders of 
time, with these deformedly to quilt and 
interlace the entire, the spotless and uUf 
decaying robe of truth, the daughter not 
of time, but of heaven, only bred up here 
below in Christian hearts between two 
grave and holy nurses, the doctrine, and 
discipline of the gospel." 
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THE LATE POPISH MOVEMENT IN SWITZERLAND. 



Whatever the ignorant demagogue 
or the mawkish sentimentaliBt who 
pratM of <* religious toleration" may 
think of itf Romanism must very soon 
be nade a subject of political action in 
this country, and the Jesuits, and all 
other officers and members of the Ro- 
man society styled the Catholic Church, 
made incapable of holding places of any 
sort under the government, and even of 
being electors. The question is entirely 
unconnected with that of the freedom of 
conscience. We have not the slightest 
desire to abridge the nght of any one to 
worship God according to the dictates 
of his own mind and heart; and, as a 
citizen, we care not much whether the 
right to vote at our elections be extended 
to Jews, Mohammedans, pagans, or to 
men holding any sort of purely theolo- 
gical opinion. But * Romanism is a 
grand conspiracy against the liberties gf 
mankind. It is a foe to the freedom of 
thought aad to the rights of conscience* 
The Romanist stands in a position en- 
tirely different from tliat of the Jew or 
the Mohammedan. If half our people 
believed in the Koran, we would not ob- 
ject to their exercise of the elective 
franchise; but if, in addition to this be- 
lief, they acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Grand Seignior, and declared that 
he inherited by divine appointment the 
right to depose political rulers, and to 
ordain a hierarchy that should hold in 
its hands the consciences, and determine 
the destiny of mankind in this world and 
the world to come, who would regard 
them as fit to be citizens of a free re- 
public? 

The Jesuits are making an effort to 
recover their lost power, and wherever 
the people are ignorant, or demagoguism 
is in need of their services, they seem 
to be successful. It may not be in vain, 
if we direct the eyes of those among us 
who think we have nothing to fear 
from them to the struggle in which they 
are now engaged in Switzerland; a 
strugjirle which commands the attention 
of aU Europe, and in which our own in- 
terests are by no means unimportant, 



The foreign correspondent of the New 
York Observer, in a letter dated at Mon- 
tauban, near the close of December, 
states that about a year ago the Uffptr 
VdaU, inhabited by illiterate monn* 
taineers, in complete subjeetion \» the 
popish clergy, suddenly attacked the 
citizens of the Lower Valais, who are 
more intelligent, and less enslaved Up 
priestly rule ; and that the latter were 
conquered, because they had not time 
to prepare means of defence. He con- 
tinues: 

«* The priests thus triumphed and at 
once took advantage of their victory. 
Many honorable citizens were thrown 
into prison, and others forced to leave 
their country. Special courts were in- 
stituted to try summarily those whom 
they called rebels, and the most iniqui- 
tous sentences were passed upon men 
who had committed no other fault than 
that of resisting the usurpations of the 
clergy. A reign of terror existed in 
the whole canton, and the Jesuits has- 
tened to establish a new political con- 
stitutions while the general panic pre- 
vented good citizens from lifting their 
voice in opposition. It is needless to 
add, that this constitution was cunningly 
contrived to give the preponderance to 
'the priests and their friends. The Ro- 
mish clergy were never distinguished 
for their generosity; and every one 
knows that, when they are (he strongest 
party, they keep in their own hands the 
balance of power. But it will not be 
useless to show how religioua Hberty 
was treated by the disciples of Loyola: 
it is a curious and instructive chapter in 
the history of the times. 

" There are in the canton of Valais 
some hundreds ofprotestants, w ho come 
mostly from the canton of Vaud, to pur- 
sue their peaceful occupations. These 
protestants call pastors to instruct them. 
They have never caused any trouble, or 
disturbance ; they ask only to be allowMi 
to worship God agreeably to the dietatea 
of their conscience. And what do you 
suppose has been decreed in regard to 
these protestants? A few W!»l^r« Of 
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the Council of State proposed, with 
flome feding of shame lert, to forbid only 
public worship by protestants, but to 
allow them to celebrate social or family 
worship. Even this was a violation of 



ment, banishment, tortures— in the ex- 
ercise of its exclusive and indisputable 
authority. Where will such a princi- 
ple le^ us? As each different r^igion 
maintains that it is the truths it follows 



the ti^aia of religious worship ; it was that all sects may butcher one another 
gross intolerance ; but the priests, the till the earth is changed into a desert. 
Jesuits, and their adherents, judged that Our second remark is, that the priest 



the provisions oi the bill did not reach 
&ar enough. So they demanded that 
social worship itself should be forbidden 
to protestants; and, in consequence, the 
majority of the representative council 
being the mere tools of the clergy, sane- 
lioned this exorbitant and iniquitous 
law. Thus, in the canton of Valais,— 
* do not forget it, American citizens ! do 



Rivaz supposes gratuitously and lialsely 
that protestantism does not profess to 
possess the truth. We. believe that wc 
are in the truths, and consequently that 
those who hold opposite opinions to our 
own are in error; only we do not 
draw the same conclusion as the Jesuits. 
We think that the truth should make its 
Way, not by persecution, but by morai 



not forget it, Christians of all denomi- and spiritual means, that is to say by 

nations ! — protestants have no right to persuasion ; and that the errors of others 

celebrateeven«ocui/ worships they have must be borne with so long as we are 

no right to read the Bible with a pastor not able thus to bring them to our own 

and ttwic brethren in their own houses, faith. The bishop of Sion (the capital 

Here we have the acts of Jesuits and of Valais) makes yse of another equally 

Ihe true spirit of popery. curious argument He distinguishes be- 

**in the discussion, before this vote tween the /emjDora/ character of the pro- 



was taken, some members remarked 
that, if protestants were oppressed in 
the canton of Vdais, the catholics 
vesiding in prolestant cantons miffht be 
oppres:<ed in their turn. They alleged, 
and rightly, the great law of reciprocity, 
of equality between religious commu- 
nions. To this reasonable argument, 
what was the reply of the priests ? The 
canon, Rivaz, said: * There is no parity 
between catholics and protestants. For 
ike catliolic religion claims to be EX 



testant minister, and the divine character 
of the catholic priest : these are the bi- 
shop's expressions. The priest is com- 
missioned, and sent by God himself to 
men ; his ministry therefore is absolutely 
necessary for catholics. But the pro- 
testant pastor has only a hunum ap- 
pointment; his people do not need to 
have him conduct their worship, admi- 
nister the holy supper, perform in a 
word the duties of their religion. There- 
fore protestant cantons ought to admit 



CLUSIVELY the true religion; but priests; but catholic cantons may ex- 



the protestant rel^ion does not. Hence 
our religion denies what protestantism 
can granu' Dwell for a moment on 
this reasoning of the priest. Romanism 
declares that it alone is the true reli" 
gion; therefore, it can oppress, perse- 
cute, expel all others : for truth has ab- 
solute rights, and error has none. Pro- 
testantismf on the contrary, does not 
claim to be the only true religion ; there- 
fore, it may allow equal liberty to all 
worshippers. On this point, I make 
two brief remarks. First the principle 
laid down by the oanon Rivas is pre* 
oisely that of the Inquisition in Spain ; 
it eonsists in affirming that the truth 
loay employ carnal weapoQfi impneoQ? 



elude pastors! Admirable reasoning, 
as you see, and the bishop of Sion 
shows that he studied logic in a Jesuit 
college. After so luminous a discus- 
sion, the magistrates of Valais decided 
that they were sufficiently informed, and 
the protestants must do one of two 
things: either give up religious wor- 
ship altogether, and thus neglect their 
most sacred duties; or leave this land 
of persecution and priestly despotism ; 
such is the cruel alternative which Rome 
imposes upon the members of the re- 
formed ooramunions, when she can 
carry out her system, 

«« Come then, aAer this, disciples of 
th9 RoQ^isb church, wi plead for the 
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principles of religious liberty! Come 
and complain of your being oppressed 
in protestant countries ! Say that your 
rights are not sufficiently respected, 

^ and that you do not eqjoy independence 
enough! In what protestant country 
have protestants treated catholics, as 
the catholics of Valais treat protestants ? 
What nation forbids Romanists the ex- 
ercise of social worship ? Ah ! the word 
liberty does not suit your mouth. You 
should blush to pronounce it. hid your 
voice first against the members of your 
own church, who profess and exercise 
such abominable tyranny; force them 
by loud denunciations to abandon their 
intolerant and persecuting system ; — and 
then, we will allow that, in speaking of 
religious liberty, you are honest. But 
till then, we shall not believe you. 

** Affairs in Lucerne are no better. 
It was not enough for the Jesuits to 
have formed establishments in ridaiSf 
at Friburg^ in SchweUz^ ^c; they as* 
pired also to rule in the principal catho- 
lic eanton oi Switzerland. Their suc- 
cess here was not easy ; for the city of 
Lucerne contains many inhabitants who 
ate too enlightened to bow their neck 
to the society of Loyola. Mark, then, 
the course which the reverend fathers 
took. The canton of Lucerne is go- 
verned by a completely democratic con- 
stitution ; universal suffrage is there estab- 
lished. But, the Jesuits, despairing to 
gain to their interests Uie citizens of the 
capital and of the most important cities, 

- directed all their efforts upon the poor 
and Ignorant peasantry, in the remote 
parts of the canton. They thus suc- 
ceeded in choosing a majority of depU' 
ties favorable to their views in the legis- 
lative council. They immediately com- 
piled the ffOvemment to present a bill 
by which. sJl the colleges, schods, and 
Other institutions of education should be 
directed by Jesuits. One of the aims 
of Jesuitism in all countries is to ac" 
ifuire a monopoly of the business of in' 
slrueiionf to direct the education of all 
the children, in order to inculcate upon 
them the spirit and maxims of popery. 
They know that, to gain the young men 
is the best way to become masters of 
ihe state. 



" The law, then, of whiek I ^eak, 
roused violent storms in the bosom of 
the legislative body. Many speaken 
resolutely and honesdy pointed out the 
great danger of committing to the Je- 
suits the instruction of youth. But the 
law was passed by a nujority. A fiirw 
ther formality must be passed through, 
according' to the constitution. Suck 
laws of the state must be ratified by a 
general vote; in other words, every 
citizen is called to express, by a yet, or 
a no, his opinion upon the law. This 
formality was gone through with. The 
city of Lucerne r^ected this Jesuitioid 
law by a majority of votes more iJum 
three to one. Several other citi^ 
showed the same disappiobatioa. But 
the followers of Ignatius mtrigued v^it 
such skill and perfidy with the countiy 
people, that they obtained the majority 
even on this second trial. They have 
become thus legaliif the only pro^ 
sors, the only teaishers of the canton. 

"This long dispute produced great 
irritation in the public mind. The reve- 
rend fathers were aware of it, but they 
were resolved to shed blood rather than 
quit the canton. The Society of Loyola 
never yield or recoil before the prospeot 
of a religious war. No matter what 
ruin and desolation, provided their so- 
ciety is victorious, is the motto of the 
Jesuits. They never think of quittiv 
a country to save it from frightful oak- 
mities: so far from this, they prepare 
themselves resolutely for battle; they 
obtained money of their friends in Italy 
and France, collected arms, organized 
troops, and awaited the moment of eon- 
test Several journals even assure us 
that the Jesuits directly excited the 
war, because they needed the oonttct 
between citizens to effect more easily 
their schemes of power. But this seems 
too monstrous for belief. It is enough 
that these monks were the indirect 
cause of the religious war, without at- 
tributing to them the additional guilt of 
being its direct instigators. Be this as 
it may, some inhabitants of die canton 
of Lucerne, aided by volunteers from 
other cantons, tried to overturn the go- 
vemment, in order to rid thenr country 
of the Jesuits. But they had.not skil- 
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M offieen> no artillery* nor regular 
organization, nor plan of attack; they 
marched ai random, while their adver- 
saries had arms and troops, and fol- 
lowed a well-concerted plan. The vio 
lory w^ not long doubUful. After two 
or three encounters, in which many 
were killed or wounded, the insurgents 
were put to flight in all quarters, and 
the vobmteers retired to their homes. 
The Jesuitical faction immediately took 
measures to secure the fruits of their 
victory. Many respectable inhabitants 
t»f the city were imprisoned, and the 
Mberty of the press ainl of worship was 
suspended. I will mention one striking 
example. Two liberal journals were 
published at Lucerne. The editors, coih 
fiding in their rights, secured by the 
constitution, presumed they might con- 
tinue peaceably to express their opi- 
nions. But, no; the government, at 
the instance of the Jesuits, closed the 
printing offices of the journalists, and 
ibrbede them to publish hereafter their 
papers. But the liberty of the press? 
oh I the liberty of the press does not 
please the Jesuits; they cannot bear it; 
they do not wish it; and though it 
exists in the letter of the law, it must 
not exist in fact These good fathers 
know how to enforce the laws, when it 
suits them; but they know also how to 
overturn or render useless laws which 
oppose their designs; So long as they 
rule in Lucerne, be sure that the liber^ 
of the press will not exist there 7" 

By the steam-ship of the first of 
March, we have additional information. 
The action of the canton of Lucerne was 
opposed by the other cantons, some 
proposing to take up arms to prevent it, 
and a special or extraordinary diet was 
called to deliberate on the subject. 
Berne has taken the field in favor of the 
protestants; Zurich, the most powerful, 
and hitherto conservative, is opposed to 
the Jesuits; and Vaud, afW a meeting 
of its grand council, experienced a com- 
plete revolution, because its government 
adjourned aAer passing merely a reso- 
lution of request, instc^ of taking deci- 
sive measures against them. A letter 
from Lausanne, in the cantitn de Vaud, 
sUtes diat on the 18th of February, the 



End council had a dtseusston of three 
irs, on the subject of instructing the 
deputation which was to attend the spe- 
cie diet. This canton is the third in 
importance of the confederation, and 
petitions, signed by 80,000 persons, 
had been presented, praying the go- 
vernment to adopt the opinions of Berne 
and Zurich. The instructions were i«- 
ferred to a committee, a majority of 
whom reported that the deputations 
should not concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, while the 
minority took ground with the 80,000 
petitioners, and were in favor of ex- 
pelling them, not only from Lucerne, 
but from all Switzerland. The two 
opinions were warmly opposed and de- 
fended, the majority of the committee 
insisting that the diet was incompetent 
to take decisive measures on the sub- 
ject, and that expulsion would lead to 
civil war. It was contended, on the 
contrary, that the diet hml full power, 
and that civil war, if it should ocopr, 
would be less a misfortune thain the 
abandonment of the subject, for .want 
of a majority in the diet, to the nume- 
rous free corps which are formed m the 
di€erent cantons. The result of the 
debate was the passage of a resolution^ 
requesting, in polite but pressing terms, 
that Lucerne should not act on the sub- 
ject of the Jesuits. It founded the re- 
quest on the grave troubles which they 
had occasioned in Switzerland ; on the 
fact that they were essentially hostOe to 
protestantism; and on the ground that 
the canton of Lucerne, as directing can- 
ton, ought to be more circumspect and 
cautious than others. 

Meanwhile, the temporizing resofan 
tion adopted at Lausanne, led to a revo- 
lution in the canton de Vaud. Abont 
I6fi00 inhabitants of the neighborhood 
came to Lausanne the next day after it 
was passed. The council called tlie 
inhabitants together to take up arms, 
but their call was in a great measnre 
unheeded, the soldiers joining in a cry 
of " Down with the Council of State, 
down with the Jesuits." Three hun- 
dred soldiers, who had heretofore re- 
mained faithful to the council, refiised 
to receive ammunition, or take part 
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against the people; and the council, 
finding itself without power and no 
means of resisting the accumulating op- 
position, made a virtue of necessity, 
and abdicated. The people immedi- 
ately (on the 14th) held a general meet- 
ing and proceeded to the election of a 
provisional government. The new pro- 
visional government published a procla- 
mation announcing the change. On the 
16th, another large meeting of the peo- 
ple was held, which called upon the 
whole people of the canton to meet, 
and elect a new grand council, and 
passed a vote that all citizens, without 
exception, were entitled to vote at all 
elections. The same meeting resolved 
that the new grand council should be 
intrusted with a reform of the constitu- 
tion, and laid down, as its basis, the 
trial by jury, and the making of civil 
and penal laws. It also instructed the 
deputation to the special diet to vote 
against the Jesuits, and that all those 
occupying public employments should 
be dismissed, as soon as their successors 
could be appointed. The grand coun- 
cil of the Grisons adopted the tempo- 
rizing policy of instructing its deputa- 
tion to invite the canton of Lucerne, in 
an amicable manner, to revoke their de- 
cree in favor of the Jesuits. The coun- 
cil of Glaris^, on the contrary, instructed 
its deputation to demand — that orders 
should be given to the canton of Lu- 
cerne to expel the Jesuits from its ter- 
ritory,, because their presence was hos- 
* tile to the peace of the country. The 
Genoese government, fearing the conse- 
quences of the agitation of the people, 
<^led out its militia, but that step only 
led to greater excitement. 

In consequence of all these troubles,, 
the French government, on the 20th, 
ordered a reinforcement of troops on 
the Swiss frontier ; and it was reported 
in Paris on the same day, that the Aus- 
trian government had decided to inter- 
fere. The canton of Berne acknow- 
ledged the new government of the canton 
de Vaud, and entered into relations with 
it. The public service does not appear 
to have been interrupted by the revolu- 
tion, and it is said (hat do exceM has 
Vol. 11.-16 



spoiled the splendid victory which has 
been obtained by the people. 

Accounts from all parts of Switzer- 
land show that great alarm existed, and 
that it was feared there would be a march 
upon Lucerne by the people of different 
cantons. The representatives of England, 
France, and Austria, are said to have 
made strong representations to the Pre- 
sident of the Confederation, as to the 
necessity of putting a speedy end to thd 
increasing disorders in the republic. 
Lucerne, on its part, took measures to 
resist. On the night of the 17th, the 
government learnt, that on the news 
being received of the revolution in the 
canton de Vaud, the leaders of the Free 
Corps met at Herzogenbushzee, and 
that they resolved to march upon Lu- 
cerne. On the 16th, the government 
issued a proclamation calling out the 
troops. 

The Paris Journal des Debats con- 
tains a long article upon the subject of 
the Swiss disturbances, in which, af\er 
giving a history of the religious struggle 
which has been going on for some years 
in that country, it says the question 
of the Jesuits disappears before a much 
more general one, that of the mainte- 
nance of the compact and of the canto- 
nal sovereignty, which is the basis of it. 
This is so true that protestant cantons, 
by an apparent anomaly, find themselves 
supporting the cause of the company of 
Jesus, and, on the other hand, the mi- 
nority, which at Lucerne itself had re- 
jected the appeal of the Jesuits, at pre- 
sent joins the government to defend the 
independence and sovereignty of the 
canton. The religious question was 
already by itself dangerous enough not 
to need to be complicated by the politi- 
cal question." 

After some further observations, the 
Debats adds : '• This state of things is 
not only grave for Switzerland, but also 
for Europe, and the consequences which 
it may produce are of a nature to affect 
the equilibrium established by treaties. 
Without any doubt, foreign powers have 
no right to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of Switzerland, but this restriction 
exists only at long as Switzerland her- 
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self does not change the conditions on 
which her existence is guarantied by 
the great powers. The treaties of Vi- 
enna and Paris have constituted Swit- 
zerland as a federative republic, and 
have recognised her perpetual neutrality. 
The revolution, directed at present by 
the radicals, would be the overturning 
of both." 

On the 24th February, the opening 
of the extraordinary diet, at Zurich, 
took place, without the usual ceremo- 
nials. A discussion immediately fol- 
lowed as to the reception of the deputa- 
tion from the canton de Vaud, it being 
contended that to recognise it would be 
to sanction the revolution. A proposi- 
tion was made to allow the deputies to 
take their seats, but without the right to 
vote until the Grand Council of their 
canton had been recognised. The dis- 
cussion cx)ntinued two days, and result- 
ed in the admission of the deputies by a 
majority of twelve and a half to nine. 
After the decision of the diet as to the 
admission of the deputies from the can- 
ton of Vaud, a long discussion arose as 
* to whether the diet should proceed at 
once to the question of the Jesuits, or 
that of the necessity of keeping down 
the violence of the free corps. It was 
decided by a majority of twelve states 
and two half states, to eight states and 
two half states, that the question of the 



Jesuits should be considered first, on 
the ground that the cause of excitement 
ought to be taken into consideration 
before the excitement itself. A letter 
from Geneva, of the 24th ult., says — 

" Yesterday seven thousand citizens 
assembled in order to make a demon- 
stration against the Jesuits. A petition 
and a declaration, to be delivered to the 
president, were both agreed upon." 

This is the substance of the informa- 
tion respecting the affairs of Switzer- 
land received by the last arrivals. The 
subject was attracting great interest in 
England and France, and had been the 
subject of a speciaT letter from the Bri- 
tish minister for Foreign Affairs, to his 
representative in Switzerland — a letter 
written to be shown to the president, 
calling upon him to use moderation 
and caution for fear of an overthrow of 
the present independence of the coun- 
try. We are led to hope tKat in Swit- 
zerland, as in the United States, the 
recent movements of the Romanists 
were caused by an erroneous estimate 
of their strength. They have made 
the same mistake in France, as has 
been shown in previous numbers of this 
Review. Every where the patriot, what- 
ever his theology, is watchful of the 
Jesuit. The education of the people 
must nowhere be committed to their 
charge. 



THE PAPISTS AND THE PURITANS. 



Mdress before the New England So^ 
ciety of the City of New York. By 
Geors:e P. Marsh, New Fork, M. 
W. bodd, 1845. 

George P. Marsh is a member of 
the national House of Representatives 
from Vermont, and one of the profound- 
lest scholars and wisest legislators of the 
country. We have neimer space nor 
time for a review of his admirable Dis- 
course before the New England Society, 
but we cannot resist the temptation to 
present a few passages from it on sub- 



jects connected with that to which this 
work is devoted. Speaking of Great 
Britain, at the time of the seldement of 
New England, he says — 

" Of the concurrent influences which 
contributed to form the English charac- 
ter of that era, the Reformation was in- 
disputably the most important, and it is 
tlierefore essential to ray purpose briefly 
to examine the true character of that 
great event. Its great characteristic was 
individuality of thought and action^ its 
great principle, the right and duty of 
private judgment, its great immediate 
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-work, the overthrow of that idol phan- 
tom, which *the likeness of a kingly 
crown had on,' — the refutation of the 
claims of the visible church to reve- 
rence, as itself a continuing revelation, 
or rather a divine agency, possessed of 
a qualified personality, a species of in- 
carnation of the Deity, and a fit and 
lawful object of worship. 

" It is this characteristic of individual 
action^ which so strikingly distinguishes 
the Reformation from all other great 
religious movements. In the first pro- 
mulgation of the Christian religion, 
mere humanity was passive. God 
spake, and man had but to hear and 
obey. None of the fundamental truths 
of Christianity originated in the intellect 
of man, but the oracle being pronounced, 
it was committed to universal human 
reason to expound it, and this fact, be- 
fore unknown or long foi^otten, is the 
great discovery of the Reformers. Fif- 
teen centuries thus elapsed, before the 
true key was applied to the interpreta- 
tion of the plainest of dispensations, and 
thenceforth human intellect was free to 
pursue its highest study, the relations 
between man and his Maker. 

*• I cannot here pause to develop in 
detail the spirit of the Reformation, or 
to point out the incalculable importance 
of its results to the moral and intellec- 
tual being of man, but I must not omit 
to notice two great doctrines, equally 
inseparable from the principle of the 
right and duly of private judgment. 
The one is the theological dogma of the 
sufficiency of the scriptures, as a rule 
of faith and practice, and the other is 
the political theory of the natural equa- 
lity of all men ; equality in kind, though, 
by reason of diversity of gifts, not in 
degree., of rights and duties. The doc- 
trine of the sufficiency of the pure word 
of God had indeed been preached at an 
earlier day, but it was brought into dis- 
tinct prominence by the sect which 
thence took the name of Puritans, and 
its adoption at onc^ relieved Chris- 
tianity from the burden of arbitrary 
forms, which, incapable of the expres- 
sion of abstract principle, do at best but 
symbolise truth, with doubtful obscu- 
rity, and from those frivolous supersti- 



tious, and remnants of material worship, 
which, in many nominally Christian 
countries, make the intelligent infidels, 
and the ignorant idolaters. The theory 
of natural equality is the true founda- 
tion of the doctrine of self-government, 
which is indeed its necessary corollary, 
and thus our civil as well as our reli- 
gious liberties are mainly due to the 
Reformation. 

*'That these doctrines were not al- 
ways clearly stated, or even distinctly 
apprehended, by every father of the 
Reformed church is no doubt true, but 
they are logical deductions from their 
principles, and were obviously felt, and 
more or less definitely recognised by 
all of them. 

" I may be pardoned, if I here pause 
to notice and rebuke that shallow philo- 
sophy, which judges sects or parties, by 
the single acts or declarations of indi- 
viduals, whose errors are often the 
fault of the age, or the temperament of 
the man, or the mere excess of reaction, 
rather than by their fundamental prin- 
-ciples, which, lying at the base of the 
system, must in the end make them- 
selves felt and acknowledged, and 
thenceforth characterize the action of 
their adherents. Individual instances 
of fanaticism or ecclesiastical tyranny 
in the Reformers or the Puritans, there- 
fore, have no tendency to convict their 
system of error, while the intolerance 
and bigotry of their opponents are the 
necessary consequence of the exclusive 
principles they maintain. The appa- 
rent results of the promulgation of great 
truths are often for a time equivocal, 
and even paradoxical. The weight at 
the end of a cord passing over a pulley 
follows the hand that draws it, though 
moving in a contrary direction. The 
true results are slowly developed, and 
it is sometimes a full century between 
seed time and harvest. A principle 
never produces its legitimate fruits, 
until it is precisely and distinctly enun- 
ciated, and men often act in partial ac- 
cordance with truth, from some dim 
and half unconscious apprehension of 
its spirit, long before any master mind 
has clearly developed and proclaimed it. 

**If, then, the character of the purita- 
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nical system, as fairly deducible from d. 
priori examination of its abstract prin- 
ciples, be comparable with its actual 
tendencies, as developed in practice, it 
will be found that experience has most 
amply confirmed the promises of its 
theory. No where has there been more 
of liberty and less of license, no where 
more of public charity and less of pri- 
vate ostentation, no where more of 
Christian influence and less of priesdy 
usurpation, no where more of Heaven*s 
best blessings and fewer of its judgments, 
than in puritanical New England. 

*' Nor, on the other hand, are we au- 
thorized to conclude, that those unchari- 
table and exclusive systems, which have 
taken root among us, are harmless in 
their tendencies, because they have not 
yet here produced the mischiefs which 
have flowed from them in European 
countries, and which seem to be in- 
volved in their very principles. Here, 
they are held in check, and modified in 
their action, by the want of numerical 
force, and the influence of free institu- 
tions, the separation of church and state, 
the fundamental hw of the land. But 
he who would know their real character, 
as developed in their action, must study 
their workings in times and countries, 
where they have been least obstructed. 
Intolerance is of the essence of every 
exclusive system, and he that holds to 
the necessity of conformity will as- 
suredly enforce it^ whenever he feels 
that he can safely exercise the power,^^ 

After a graphic description of the po- 
litical condition of Europe, before that 
priesthood which had stolen the insignia 
and profanely arrogated the office of both 
Jewish and pagan hierarchy, had been 
found to be a usurper, Mr. Marsh 
speaks thus of the boasted " Christian 
benevolence " of the Romanists : 

" In all these struggles, we scarcely 
find a single ecclesiastic arrayed upon 
the side of mercy, scarcely a single ton- 
sured advocate of the rights of man. 
But I should do injustice, were I here 
to omit to notice the heroic John Ball, 
honor to his name! who purchased a 
lasting renown, by daring to prefer the 



cause of humanity to the interests of 
his order. Thrice was this ^^folysbe 
preest^** as the old chronicler calls him, 
incarcerated, not in the royal dungeons 
as a rebel, but in the " Bysshop of 
Canterburie's prison" as an ecclesiasti- 
cal oflfender, for the crime of. preaching 
the Christian doctrine of equality. But 
neither chains, nor the fear of death, 
were able to quell his generous spirit, 
and he persevered in his noble, but un- 
availing eflforts, until he sealed his tes- 
timony with his blood. 

*• The artifices of the clergy, indeed, 
extorted large sums for the erection of 
hospices for the pilgrims to the nume- 
rous shrines of idolatrous superstition, 
and the religious houses dealt out a mea- 
gre dole to the starving poor, whom 
their own exactions had contributed to 
impoverish, but it may well be doubted^ 
whether the aggregate charities of ca- 
tholic Europe ever exceeded the legal 
provision which we are compelled to 
make for the outcast mendicants and 
malefactors, whom the generous muni- 
ficence of Europe ejects upon our shores^ 
to mena our morals and reform our 
religion^ because it finds it cheaper to 
transport them hither, than to maintain 
them in alms-houses and prisons at 
home." 

The sort of advocacy of the " Rights 
of Man," in which the popish society is 
wont to indulge, will be understood by 
reference to that part of the work by the 
Abbe de la Mennais, entiUed *< Affaires de 
Rome," in which the revolution in Po- 
land is referred to. The pope issued a 
bull, secretly addressed to the Roman 
catholic bishops in Poland, commanding 
them to enjoin upon the priests of their 
respective diocesses to exhort the peo* 
pie to return to allegiance to their right- 
ful sovereign, N icholas ! And what was 
the eflect? The Polish chiefs felt the 
blow, but knew neither its nature nor 
the unseen hand which inflicted it TTie 
peasants instantly be^an to fall ojffl 
and the recruiting of armies became 
a heavy affair. The revolution re- 
ceived its death blow. 
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The Inloterance of the Church of Borne: 
By Rev. H, A. Boardman, D. D, 
One voL 18mo., pp. 96. Philadel- 
phia, Presbyterian Board of Publi" 
cation. South Seventh Street. 

We .should be glad, if the law« of 
copy-right allowed us to do so, to re- 
print in thes^ pages the whole of this 
well considered and well-timed little 
work, as a fit reply to that siUy and 
stale cant respecting protestant perse- 
cution of the church of Rome, which 
has become as a stetich in the nostrils 
of every sort of intelligent men. Dr. 
Boardman trusts himself upon the pub- 
lic discussion of no subject with which 
he is not thoroughly acquainted. He 
is one of those controvertists whose ar- 
guments are closely joined as armor of 
steel, and whose authorities are cited 
with exact fidelity. We believe the 
Romanists make it a virtue to treat him 
with silence. We quote here what he 
says of the annual Excommunication 
and Curse of the Protestant world, 
which is ordered to be " diligently stu- 
died by the clergy," "solemnly pub- 
lished in all the churches," once a year, 
or oftener, and " carefully taught to the 
people." 

" I shall quote," observes Dr. Board- 
man, " but a single paragraph : 

" * We excommunicate and anathema- 
tize on the part of God Almighty, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, by the authority 
also of the blessed apostles Peter and 
Paul, and by our own, all Hussites, 
Wicklephists, Lutherans, Zuinglians, 
Calvinists, Hugonots, Anabaptists, Tri- 
nitarians, and all Apostates whatsoever 
from the Christian faith, and all and 
singular other heretics, under whatso- 
ever name they may be classed, and of 
whatsoever sect they may be, and those 
who believe, receive, or favour them, 
and all those who defend them in gene- 
ral, whosoever they be, and all those 
who without our authority and that of 
the Apostolic See, knowingly read or 
keep, print, or in any way whatsoever, 
from any cause, publicly or prU-ately, 
16* 



upon any pretence or colour whatsoever, 
defend their books which contain here- 
sy, or treat of religion ; aliro, schismatics, 
and those who pertinaciously withdraw 
themselves or secede from obedience to 
us, and to the Roman PontifiT for the 
time being.' 

"The preamble to this bnU assigns^ 
^charity' as the motive for its annual 
republication: the design of it is, to 
* preserve the unity and integrity of the 
Catholic faith,' and to * procure the ut- 
most peace and tranquillity of the Chris- 
tian worW." Whereupon a late British 
writer forcibly remarks : ' What a mock- 
ery is it to talk of laws making a nation 
tranquil when a set of Popish bishops 
and priests are breathing secretly into 
the ears of one mass of the population ^ 
curses and execrations against the other, 
and making it religion to do so — cursing 
them on behalf of God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost— that blessed 
name under which the Lord Jesus com- 
manded his apostles to proclaim mercy 
and to baptize aU who received it. What 
mockery is- it to talk of loyalty to an 
excommunicated and accm-sed sovereign! 
—of subjection to excommunicated and 
accursed governors ! — of submission to 
laws administered by excommunicated 
and accursed judges! — of peace and 
charity with excommunicated and ac- 
cursed neighbours !' Who can wonder 
at the hatred, the bitter hatred, not mere- 
ly of Protestantism but of Protestants, 
which pervades the mass of the people 
in all Popish countries, when the minis- 
trations of the priesthood and the ordi- 
nances of the chureh, are thus employed 
to feed their malevolence, and teach 
them to regard Protestants as the foes 
alike of God and man. 

" Another thought may be thrown out 
before leaving this document. Protes- 
tant ministers are eensured for their un- 
charitaUeness in speaking harsldy of 
the papul system. But what would be 
thought of a Protestant minister who 
«hould summarily pronounce from his 
pulpit, all Roman Catholics, and all who 
believe, receive, or favour them, and all 
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who reid their hooks, ^accursed' 'in 
the name of God Almighty, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost !* 

The excomfflimication and maledic- 
. lion of Protestants is the first step with 
Rome, in carrying out her principles. 
To deny M«r right to toleration is the 
second. A very few authorities wdl 
suffice on thb point. 

** Peter Dens thus lays down the law: 
* The rites of other infidels [Jews having 
been previously named,] viz: pagans and 
heretics, in themselves (considered,) are 
not to be tolerated; because they are so 
bad, that no truth or advantage for the 
good of the church can be thence de- 
rived: except, however, unless greater 
evib would follow, or greater benefits 
be hindered.' 

"Again, he says, (same page,) that 
heresy * is not to be tried or proved, but 
extirpated; unless there may be reasons 
which may render it advisable that it 
should be tolerated.' 

Hear, on the same subject, the Popish 
prelates of Belgium. No sooner had 
the king of the Netherlands taken pos- 
session of his dominions, than they ad- 
dressed to him a strong remonstrance 
against the toleration of all denomi- 
nations. 'Sire,' they say, « we do not 
hesitate to declare to your majesty, that 
the canonical laws which are sanctioned 
by the ancient constitutions of the coun- 
try, are incompatible with the projected 
constitution which would give in Bel- 
giuni equal favour and protection to all 
religions.' in other words, the canoni- 
cal laws, which are recognised by the 
whole Roman church, are incompatible 
with religious toleration. 'J'hey after- 
wards go so far in this document, as dis- 
tinctly to intimate to the kin^, that if 
any religion but their own is tolerated, 
they and their adherents will be found 
opposed to the laws and the govern- 
ment; an avowal of which it is difficult 
to decide whether iia frankness or its ef- 
frontery be the greater. 

" Not less explicit is the testimony of 
Pms VH. Writing to his nuncio at 
Venice in 1805, he reminds him, that, 
according to the laws of the church, he- 
retics cannot hold ani/ property what- 
ever, since the crime of heresy ought to 



be punished by confiscation of goods. 
He also tells him, that the subjects of 
an heretical prince, should be released 
from every duty to him — freed from all 
obligation and all homage. But he adds, 
very consistently, this lamentation: *In 
tru^, we have fallen on times so calami- 
tous, and so humiliating to the spouse 
of Jesus Christ, that it is not possible 
for her to practise, nor expedient to re- 
call, 80 holy maxims; and she is forced 
to interrupt the course ofjierjust seve- 
rities against the enemies cf her faith.* 
In other words ; she ceases to persecute 
them, only because she lacks the power. 
Again, in his letter to the cardinals, of 
February 5, 1808, he says, alluding to 
Bonaparte's proposal to extend toleration 
to all sects: *It is proposed that all re- 
ligious persuasions should be free, and 
their worship publicly exercised; but 
we have rejected this article as contrary 
to the canons, and to the council8,.totlie 
Calholic religion, and to the welfare of 
the State, on account of the deplorable 
consequences which ensue from it.' 
Here we have the deliberate declaration 
of a Roman Pontiflf within the present 
century, that religious toleration is con- 
trary to the canons, the councilsr yea, 
and to the Catholic religion itself. So 
they teach, and so they act. Toleration 
is unknown to this day in all thoroughly 
Popish countries. Fond as the papal 
ecclesiastics in this country are of talk- 
ing about religious freedom and the mild 
genius of their religion, they know per- 
fectly' well that any Protestant minister 
who should go to Rome and undertake 
to preach the gospel or distribute Bibles 
in that city, would be instantly seized 
by the Pope's officers and cast into pri. 
son. This is the kind of toleration en- 
joyed within the Pope's temporal do- 
minions. 

" But Rome is not satisfied with ana- 
thematizing heretics and denying their 
right to toleration; she insists upon her 
fight to persecute them. This right 
has been asserted by her standard au- 
thors, by her popes, by her councils, 
and, in fine, in every way in which it 
was possible for her to proclaim it. 

"Peter Dens teaches that 'baptized 
infidels, such as heretics and apostates 
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usually are» abo baptized schismatiog, 
may be compelled even by corporal pu« 
nishmeats to return to the catholic faith, 
and the unity of the church,' p. 107. 

»' Again, he asks, (p. 117,) '^re he- 
retics righlfy punished with death P^ 
The answer is as gentle and Christian- 
like as could be expected from an ac- 
credited expounder of the papal creed. 
It runs thus: *Su Thomas answers, 
* Yes f because forgers of money ^ or 
other disturbers of the stat^, are justly 
punished with death,' therefore also he- 
retics^ who are forgers of the faith, and, 
experience being the witness, grievously 
disturb the state.' 

** The sentiments of Leo X., on this 
subject, must be known to all who have 
read Dr. Merle's admirable History of 
the Reformation ; every page of which 
exhibits the intolerance of popery. It 
will be sufficient to quote here the 
fact, that among the forty-one proposi- 
tions of Luther, condemned by the pon- 
tiff in 1520, (see vol. ii. p. 102,) was 
this one, to wit: * To burn heretics is 
contrary to the will of the Holy Spirit.' 
" The proposition here condemned by 
the pope, was subsequently controverted 
by cardinal Bellarmine, the great Ro- 
man theologian, whose argument will 
put us in possession of the true popish 
doctrine respecting persecution. 

« » We will briefly show,' says Bellar- 
mine, * that the church has tlie power, 
and it is her duty to cast off incorrigi- 
ble heretics, especially those who have 
relapsed, and that the secular power 
ought to inflict on such, temporal pu- 
nishment, and even death itself. 1 . This 
may be proved from the Scriptures. 
2. It is proved from the opinions and 
laws of the emperors, which the church 
has always approved. 3. It is proved 
by the laws of the church. 4. It is 
proved by the testimony of the fathers. 
Lasdy, it is proved from natural reason. 
For, (1.) it is owned by all that heretics 
may of right be excommunicated; of 
course they may be put to death. 
This consequence is proved, because 
excommunication is a greater punish- 
ment than temporal death. (2.) Ex- 
perience proves that there is ho other 
remedy; for the church has, step by 



step, tried aQ reoiedies :«>fint, excom- 
munication alone, then pecuniary penal- 
ties; afterwards, banishment; and lastly, 
has been forced to put them to death tol 
send them to their own place. (3.) All . 
allow that forgery deserves death, but 
heretics are guilty of forgery of the 
word of God. (4.) A. breach of faith 
by man towards God, is a greater sin 
than of a wife with her husband. But a 
woman's unfaithfulness is punished with 
death ; why not a heretic's ? (5.) There 
are three grounds on which reason 
shows that heretics should be put to 
death. The first is, lest the wicked 
should injure the righteous. The se- 
cond, that by the punishment of a few, 
many may be reformed. For many 
who were made torpid by impunity, are 
roused by the fear of punishment; and 
this we daily see is the result where 
the inquisition flourishes. Finally, it 
is a benefit to obstinate heretics to re- 
move them from this life, for the longer 
they live the more errors they invent, 
the more persons they mislead, and the 
greater damnation do they treasure up 
to themselves. 

** *It remains (he proceeds) to answer 
the objections of Luther and other here- 
tics. Argument 1, from the history of 
the church at lai^e. «The church,' 
says Luther, *from the beginning even 
to this time, has never burned a heretic. 
Therefore it does not seem to be the 
mind of the Holy Spirit that they should 
be burned.' I reply, this ailment acV 
mirably proves, not the sentiment, but 
the ignorance or impudence of Luther. 
For as almost an infinite number were 
either burned or otiurwise put to death, 
Luther either did not know it, and was 
therefore ignorant; or if he knew it, he 
is convicted of impudence and.falsehood ; . 
for that heretics were often burned by 
the church, may be proved by adducing 
a few from many examples.' [He in- 
stances Donatists, Manicheans, and Al- 
bigenses.] 

"'Argument 2. 'Experience shows 
that terror is not useful in such cases.' 
I reply, experience proves the-contrary ; 
for the Donatists, Manicheans, and Albi- 
genses, were routed and annihilated by 
arms. 
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" « Aliment 13. ' The Lord attributes 
(says the protestant) to the church, the 
sword of Ae Spirit, which is the word 
•of God; but not the material sword. 
Nay, he said to Peter, who wished to 
defend him with a material sword, Put 
up thy sword into the scabbard.' I an- 
swer: As the church has ecclesiastical 
and secular princes, who are her two 
arms, so sh« has two swords, the spi- 
ritual and the material; and therefore, 
when her right hand is unable to convert a 
heretic with the sword of the Spirit, 
she invokes the aid of the left hand, and 
coerces heretics with the material sword. 

•"Argument 18. ' The apostles (say 
the protestants) never invoked the secu- 
lar arm against heretics.' Answer: 
* The apostles did it not because there 
was no Christian prince on wfiom they 
could call for aid. But afterwards, in 
Constantine's time, the church called in 
the aid of the secular arm.' " (Bellar- 
mine, ch. xxi. lib. 3.) 

The atrocious doctrine so elaborately 
defended in this passage from the pen of 
Rome's ablest champion, has been sanc- 
tioned times without number by her 
popes and councils. 

"In the fifth Councfl of Toledo, Can. 
3, the holy fathers say : * We the holy 
council promulge this sentence or de- 
cree pleasing to God, that whosoever 
hereafter shall succeed to the kingdoih, 
shaU not mount the throne till he has 
sworn among other oaths, to permit no 
man to live in his kingdom who is not 
a catholic. And if after he has taken 
the reins of government he shall violate 
this promise, let him be anathema ma- 
ranatha in the sight of the eternal God, 
and become fuel of the eternal fire.' 
(Caranza, Sum. Cone. p. 404.) 

"In the fourth general Council of 
Lateran, held under Innocent III., A. D. 
1215, they say: — • We excommunicate 
and anathematize every heresy extol- 
ling itself against this holy, orthodox, 
catholic faith, and condemn all here- 
tics.' Heretics are left to the secular 
powers to be duly punished. The se- 
cular powers are required to take an 
oath, that they will exterminate, to their 
utmost power, all heretics within their 
dominions devoted by the church. And 



if any temporal lord neglect to • purge 
his territory of this heretical filth,* he 
'is, in the first instance, to be excommu- 
nicated : then, on another year's delay, 
his vassals are to be absolved from their 
allegiance, and his country turned over 
to any catholics who may be able 
to possess themselves of it. As an in- 
ducement to the execution of this san- 
guinary edict, it is further provided, that 
catholics ^ho * gird themselves for the 
extermination of heretics, shall enjoy 
that indulgence, and be fortified with 
that holy privilege, which is granted to 
them that go to the help of the holy 
land.' 

" It is in vain alleged by the modem 
defenders of popery, that the Albigenses, 
against whom the famous decree just 
cited was levelled, held various perni- 
cious opinions in morals, and were a 
lawless and seditious people. Their 
character for substantial orthodoxy in 
doctrine, and general purity of conduct, 
has been amply vindicated by numerous 
writers. It is an expedient worthy ot 
Rome, to try to palliate hei atrocities 
by blackening the characters of her vic- 
tims. But even allowing that the Albi- 
genses were all that she afiirms them 
to have been, what justification does 
this furnish of her conduct? Who gave 
her the cognizance of civil crimes in 
foreign states ? What business has she 
to call upon princes and magistrates to 
persecute and murder a class of their 
subjects whom she deems worthy of 
death ? Whence came her right to de- 
pose these princes and appropriate their 
territories to whoever might be strong 
enough to seize them, in case they should 
refuse to hunt and destroy these unhappy 
•heretics?' And conceding that she 
had all this power— that she did not 
transcend her prerogative in issuing this 
decree — ^is it such a document as ought 
to emanate ft'om the rulers of the Chris- 
tian Church? Does it breathe the spirit 
of the gospel? Would Christ and his 
aposdes have publicly anathematized a 
whole people, and doomed them to hell, 
and then called upon kings and princes 
to march their armies against them and 
slay them without mercy, under pain of 
being dethroned and cursed themselves! 
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Let rach an edict as the one under con- 
sideration, be imerted in the New Tet' 
^omenl— aHer the sermon on the mount, 
for example, or after that memorable 
rebuke which our Saviour gave to James 
and John for wishing to command 6re 
to come down from heaven and consume 
the Samaritan village— and see how it 
will read there. How consistent would 
' it appear with the Redeemer's charac- 
ter, how much in keeping with his 
usual spirit, for him, after he had said, 



<< The Son of man is not come to de* 
stroy men's lives but to save them," to 
promulgate an edic^ enjoining it upon 
princes and potentates to exterminate 
all unbelievers in their dominions with 
fire and sword, and promising the re- 
wards of heaven to those who were the 
most vigilant in butchering heretics! 
Such is precisely the harmony between 
the Church of Rome an4 the Chris- 
tianity of the Bible. 



THE LAST WORK OF CiESAR MALAN. 



Can I join the Church of Rome^ while 
my Rule of Faith is the Bible? An 
Inquiry presented to the Conscience 
of the Christian Reader. By the 
Rev. Csesar Malan^ D. Z)., Geneva. 
Translated from the French, New 
York, Harper Sr Brothers, 82 Cliff 
Street. 

Ojbsar Malan enjoys an enviable 
reputation with all th^ evangelical mi- 
nisters on the continent of Europe. In 
early life a popular writer of German 
neology, and converted at the age of 
twenty-six, his name has become fami- 
liar to both the established and the dis- 
senting churches of Europe, and his life 
is a large part of the religious history of 
Geneva for the last thirty years. The 
liberality of friends enabled him to erect 
a chapel m the suburbs of his ungrate- 
ful city, and in it he has spent his 
days, faithfully preaching Christ, and 
contending earnestly for the doctrines 
once so ably expounded by John Calvin. 
As an author he is voluminous, and 
remarkable for universality of genius, 
for practical and yet highly philosophi- 
cal analysis, for fulness and candor of 
statements, and for a happy and effective 
arrangement of materials. The subject 
of the present work is sufficiently indi- 
cated by its title. It originated with the 
wish to detect the false logic of a Roman 
controvertist, who was contending that 
Dr. Malan, as he recognises Jesus' 



Christ to be the Sovereign Teacher in 
the church, cannot be consistent with- 
out recognising in the Church of Rome, 
an eternal unity and infallibility of faith. 
In the widest sense, therefore, M alan's 
work covers the whole ground of Ro- 
manism, and we may add, turns up to 
the light and scrutiny of the reader the 
rank soil, from which nothing but the 
tares and weeds of heresy have germi- 
nated for the last thousand years. Al- 
though the work owes its conception to 
personal causes, it has little or nothing 
to do with personal controversy: and 
though adapted by its author to the 
community about him, it loses none of 
its pertinency and utility by transplant- 
ing it to our shores. The subject is 
distributed into three parts: 1. The re- 
velation of grace ; 2. its administration, 
and 3. its personal possession. The 
brief and satisfactory quotations, with 
which every page abounds, show it to 
have cost much patient labor: the style 
is animated and diversified; and dry 
speculations are made readable and in- 
structive through the well-chosen me- 
dium of dialogue. It is the work of a? 
master-spirit, stimulated by the purest 
motives, and speaking the truth in love : 
and it is fitted to do much good by the- 
light it sheds across the paUi of those^ 
who are exposed to the dangerous al- 
lurements of a nominal church, upoft 
which God seems to have sent the^ 
strong delusion of a lie. The &)Uo»ujbi$ 
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extraet may lead some of our readers 
to obtaia the entire work: 

SIN AND CONTRITION. 

"Stop, if you please," says a Ro- 
mish catechist to me, " and let me ask, 
first, if you know what sin is?" 

" Ah ! I know but too well," I quickly 
replied, " what the transgression of the 
law is, wh^ is that wicked lust of the 
heart, what is that corrupt imagination, 
in a word, what is that estrangement, 
alas! that aversion from the light and 
life of God, which my conscience fe- 
proves, and the gospel curses." 

The Catechist, " Your reply is tole- 
rable; but it is faulty in this, that it 
seems to mean that all sin is necessarily 
accursed.", 

. The Candidate. •* And such is my 
belief. — ♦ Cursed is every one,' says the 
Bible, ♦ that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the 
law to do them.' " 

The Catechist. "Let us proceed 
gradually, sir; and let us distinguish, 
1 pray, between different sins: their gra- 
^ityis different, and then- nature also." 

The Candidate, " As to gravity, I 
allow: * He that delivered Jesus unto 
Pilate,' it is written, *had greater sin 
than 'the latter;' and * that servant who 
knew his lord's will, and prepared not 
himself, neither did according to his 
will, shall be beaten with more stripes 
than he that knew it not.' But Pilate 
and his servant were guilty, neverthe- 
less ; and even if the sin committed by 
error could not be forgiven under the 
law save by a sacrifice, who will say 
that there is one single sin whose nature 
is not hateful to God, and which can be 
taken from our soul otherwise than by 
the blood of the Lord Jesus?'* 

The Catechist. "By the blood of 
Jesus, sir, for a mortal sin, I agree: 
for it gives death to the soul, by causing 
it to lose the spiritual life of grace ; but 
know that, as to venial sin, though it 
weakens the spiritual life of the soul, 
yet,- as it does not cause it to lose sanc- 
tifying grace nor charity, and as it does 
not merit eternal punishment, it is ex- 
piated here below by good works and 
deeds of contrition, or of love to God; 



and that, if any of it remain till our 
death, purgatory will complete our pu- 
rification." 

The Candidate. " My Bible denies 
it, sir ; for it tells me that all sin is, by 
its nature, worthy of death : that all sin 
is a transgression of God's law ; that all 
transgression is accursed of God, and 
that even the least excludes from eternal 
life, because he who commits it *b 
guilty of all the law.' " 

The Catechist. " You are here, sir, 
to listen to tlie church, and not to op- 
pose your Bible continually to her. 
Naw the fathers and the councils have 
always made a distinction between mor- 
tal and venial sins." • 

The Candidate. " I know that the 
Council of Trent did so; but I also 
know that when Eve told the serpent 
that Mf she sinned she should surely 
die,' the devil told her that God, in so 
saying, had lied. And as to the fa- 
thers, they say, indeed, with their Bible 
(which is the same as mine, sir!) that 
there are sins more criminal than others, 
but never did they say that the least of 
them did not merit hell-fireJ*^ 

The Catechist. " Then, sir, you will 
be damned, perchance, because you shall 
have slept or eaten more than you 
ought to." 

The Candidate. " The end of the 
serpent's tail, sir, though it be but the 
extremity of the beast, is nevertheless 
part of it, and it is no less serpent than 
the teeth, which contain the venom. If, 
then, the serpent is accursed, the least 
end of its tail is quite as much so as its 
head. Which very clearly means, that 
if my laziness or my intemperance 
is the produce of sin, which pollutes 
and fills my heart, that fruit is no better 
than the sap, and it is cursed by the 
just and holy law of Him * whose eyes 
are purer than to behold, evil, and who 
cannot look on iniquity.' " 

The Catechist. " What a severe and 
implacable doctrine! Ah! sir, that of 
Rome is much more mild and easy. 
Thus, for instance, we indeed say that 
theft, considered abstractedly, is a mor- 
tal sin, but we take care, also, to teach, 
that if the theft is but small, it 'thereby 
becomes venial." 
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The Candidate, •• May I know how 
much I can steal without being gnilty of 
mortal sin?*' 

The Caiechist. "Nothing positive 
has been decided thereon by the church ; 
for the quantity of money you might 
steal would vary in worth with the for- 
tune of him wiiom you would deprive 
of it." 

77ie Candidate. "Well, then, sir, 
what shall my conscience do? for I am 
strongly tempted to steal." 

The Catechiai. " Listen ! Our theo- 
logians class men in four conditions as 
to wealth: the opulent, the rich, the 
middling, and the poor. Now we con- 
sider it a. mortal sin to steal from the 
first about five francs; from the se- 
cond, three francs ; from the third, one 
or two; and from the last, five cents, 
and even less." 

The Caiididate. " Much obliged, sir ; 
I feel at ease ; if, indeed, I repeat, I put 
my Bible aside ; for if I confront what 
you have just told me with the word 
of God, it is but darkness and false- 
hood. That word is from heaven, sir, 
and it declares that there will be * tribu- 
lation and anguish on every soul of man 
that doeth evil.' " 

The Catechiat, "You accept your 
fate cheerfully sir ; for, indeed as your 
Bible includes in this even your negli- 
gences, though the smallest, I see not 
how you will escape." 

The Candidate, " I will escape, sir, 
by the door of my Saviour's open tomb. 
With Him I descended to heU, and was 
bound with the fetters of death and God's 
indignation; but these chains have been 
broken; the stone of the sepulchre has 
been rolled away ; the Holy One of God 
has risen, and my soul with Him ; and 
it is by His blood which has been spilt, 
and by the victory which He gained 
over death, that I shall have pardon, 
whether I sleep or eat without tempe- 
rance. You see, then, for I confess it 
openly, that I believe more than you, 
sir ; for you make a distinction between 
t'^Tiiin' mortal and vmta/sins; but as 
for me, I believe that they are all mortal, 
because * the wages of sin is death,' and 
all venial, too, for Christ's blood cleanseth 
from all sin^" 



The Catechiat, "Your Bible, sir, 
says nothing, then, of the unpai^donabie 
sin?" 

The Candidate. •• I assure you, at 
least, that it says not, with your catechism, 
« that there is no sin which the church 
cannot remit, and which penance cannot 
efface;' and if it speaks of * the' sin 
against the Holy Ghost,' which is un- 
pardonable for ever, it indicates, at the 
same time, who those are who commit 
it) and they are not those who believe 
and keep the Bible, but those truly, sir, 
who, by unbelief and malice knowingly 
despise the word of God, and substitute 
the operation of the devil for that of the 
Holy Spirit." 

The catechist chose to understand 
that i spoke of his doctrine; and, to di- 
vert the argument, he told me, " How- 
ever that may be, sir, do you not know 
now what contrition, that first act of 
the sacrament of penance, is?" 

" Be so good as to tell me," I replied, 
" for you know I am before you to be 
taught." 

The Catechist (gravely.] "Contri- 
tion is neither wholly or God, nor 
wholly of man. Aided by God, man 
can repent of his own accord." 

The Candidate. " Precisely the con- 
trary from my Bible, which tells me 
that • every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights ;' contrary to 
the sentiment of the prophet-king, who 
says to the Lord, ^ Create in me a clean 
heart, O God ; and renew a right spirit 
within me ;' finally, it is contrary to the 
fathers, for Augustine says, * Who will 
repent unless God himself gives him re^ 
pentance?' Ambrose declares that grace 
is entirely renounced, if it is not re- 
ceived entirely. Jerome remarks, that 
< all that fiows in the stream should be 
seen at its source.' Bernard, d^iding 
the question quite as plainly, writes 
this, that you should retain it: * Free- 
will and God's grace do not work to- 
gether. Grace acts quite alone, and 
man's will also. It is, then, grace which 
works alone and entirely in this will, 
which it finds like a passive being in 
whom its efficacy works.' Even your 
* master of sentences' opposes what 
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y<m hftve asserted in these words : * A 
sincere and active repentance is the work 
of God, not of. man. God can inspire 
it when he pleases, by His powerful 
mercy,' And to complete the opposi- 
tion, the second council of Orange, in 
its seventh canon, pronounces this de- 
<7ee, which certainly condemns you« 
« If his nature can tliink or choose any 
good thing pertaining to everlasting life, 
or even that he can acquiesce in the 
preaching of the truth, he is seduced by 
a spirit of heresy, for the Lord tells 
him, * Without me ye can do nothing.' " 
«* You will own, sir, that thus far you 
are in harmony neither with the Bible, 
nor yet with the universal church." 

The Caiechiet. (a little disconcerted.) 
^' Notwithstanding that, the catholic 
<;hurch teaches that contrition is in the 
heart, without the knowledge of the law ; 
that it ought to be perfect there; and 
that, if it can hope for pardon, still it 
can never be sure of it." 

The Candidaie. "WeU! sir, the 
Universal Church is here again in op- 
position to your Catholic Church ; for, 
in the iiTst place, the Bible (which is the 
work of the Universal Church,) declares 
that *sin is not known without the law,' 
which is ' the letter that kiUeth, and the 
ministration of condemnation . ' 1 1 say s, 
moreover, that the Christian's sorrow, 
far from being perfect, is but for a time, 
and should not overwhelm him ; and that 
Bil^e asserts, again, •that /the sorrow 
which is of God produces a salutary 
feeling, and the assurance of God*s 
peace." 

The Cateehist. " Yet the Church 
has decreed that contrition precedes faith, 
and that it is a means of justifying the 
soul of its mortal sins, the venial sins not 
needing it, as fear of punishment suffices 
to repress them." 

The Candidate. *' Opposition, again, 
first to the Bible, which declares that the 
sinner is justified by faith only, that he 
is gratuitously justified, that he repents 
even of his faults committed by mistake, 
and that perfect love delivers him from 
fear; and, then, opposition to the Univer- 
sal Church, whose faith is this : 

"•No good work,' says Augustine, 
precedes pardon, but it accompanies it. 



Presume not ihen^ that thy work anti^' 
cipated thy faith ; the latter found thee 
a sinner.' * Faith/ a pope tells yon, 
« should precede every good deed ;' • for,' 
says Cyril of Alexandria, ' as it is writ' 
ten that faith without works is dead, the 
contrary is quite as true, that works 
without faith are dead.' ' And it is not 
only,' Augustine repeats, * of our igno- 
rance of life that we should repent, but 
we should do it daily, even because of 
the dust of this world which attaches it- 
self to our feet.' *What should be 
thought,' he tells you moreover, * of him 
who fears the day of judgment T If love 
were perfect in him, he would not know 
fear.' * For that fear,' says Origen, *is 
neither good in itself, nor capable of 
delivering from the darkness without* 
' The fear of the Lord is holy,' says 
Ambrose. * The wise man acts willing- 
ly, and the fool reluctantly, and the sin- 
ner and slave fearfully.* ♦ The chains 
of Christ,' Jerome tells you, 'are, re- 
ceived joyfully, and those bonds become 
sweet embraces.' Finally, sir, Gregory 
I. tells you, * He who obeys from fear 
does not render obedience;' and a Coun- 
cil of Mayence advises you, as the free- 
man of Christ, to take good care not to 
observe the commandment fit)m fear, as 
do worldly people, who obey only by 
restraint. 

" If then, sir, it is a pressing necessity 
for a soul that loves God in His grace, 
to pour out its sentiment to Him; if it 
is sweet to deposit in the Lord's bosom 
both his desires and his troubles, as well 
as his joys ; to humble himself in his 
paternal presence; to confess his faults 
in the confidence of filial fear, and have 
recourse with confidence to the riches 
of that pardon which is acquired for 
him in Jesus ; if such is the secret teach- 
ing of the Spurit of adoption whereby 
the betiever is sealed ; if it is also die 
example which all the sincere servants 
of the Lord present in the Church, and 
if this is true of them, * They will con* 
fess their iniquity, saith the Lord, witk 
their trespass which they will have treiK 
passed against me, and then wiH I re^ 
member my covenant' ' I said, I will 
confess my transgressions, and thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sin : if such. 
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I^y, is the ftmkMe atid bleMed dttty 
of the redeemed of God, how far is that 
filial pain from that which wouM pro- 
dace fear of chastisement in me; that 
tvangeiicai contrition, in which a soul 
thfltt loves the Saviour is grieved, weeps 
like a child on its mother's bosom, from 
that contrition of which yon speak to 
me, where grief wonld unite, as your 
Oo«i»cil of Trent would have it, with 
the fear of hell, or even to the fear of 
having lost God's grace, and of being 
4ees lo\«d by him I 
'**Akl if the sorrow which sin causes 



in me is not that (^ havinf ofiMed my 
Father, and if it is ^ judge that ii shows 
me in my God, where is my faith in 
His promise, and what pcoleetieft will 
my heart then seek in Jesus! I am. 
then, a stranger, and even a proseribed 
being like Cain: I flee before tbe face 
of the Lord ; or if 1 give myself up to 
His mercy, it is only as the beast, which 
returns to its master because the latter 
threatens it.' Reader, how unlike is 
such a Gospd to that which Jesus 
preached^ and love eontemplatest'* 



THE MINISTRY DEMANDED BY THE PRESENT CRISIS. 



ThtMimstry Demanded by the Present 
Crvtisz By Rev. George B. Ide. 
One voi.lBtno,., Philadelphia, ^me" 
rknn Baptist Publicalion Society. 

Ths pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in this^ity has seldom performed a more 
acoeptaMe service than by the produc- 
tion t)f this eloquent essay. There has 
been no period demanding a more pious, 
-earnest and learned ministry than this, 
in vrhich every species of unbelief and 
^enmity seem leagued to assail the truth. 
In a ^scussion of the exigmdes of the 
' times, Mr. Ide speaks as follows of In- 
fideiaty, commoidy so called, and of the 
modem Paganism which claims to be 
the <>atholic Church: 

** A further characteristic of the age,, 
which calls loudly for a well trained and 
competent ministry, is the increasing 
energy and boldness displayed by the 
enemies of our holy religion. The ad- 
versaries of Christianity have always 
been numerous, and relentlessly bitter; 
and never have they slumbered in indo- 
lenoe, or, for a moment, rested on their 
arms. But at no stage of the conflict 
have Ifaey exhibited such malignity and 
detenaination of purpose, such intense 
and concentrated eflfort, such varied re- 
somces, or such confidence of success, 
as DOW. Look, for instance, at the ram- 
pant ^irit of Infidelity which is career- 
ing over the length and breadth of the 
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land. No longer restricted to a. solitary- 
few, who were content to pursue their 
unholy speculations far away from com- 
munion with the common mind, it ha> 
come forth from its hiding-places, and 
is mingling with the throng of men ir» 
their daily walks, and in all their phases 
of opinion and forms of intercourse. 1 1 
does not even seek to dimiise its ob- 
jects. Having thrown off the mask* 
and shaken hands with shame, it stalks 
in the broad blaze of noon, and unblush- 
ingly proclaims its abominations in tlu- 
front of day. Every where, like a with- 
ering mildew, or a pestilential malaria, 
its presence is seen and felt. It infects 
our politics; pervades our legislation; 
pollutes the fountains of public iiuvruc- 
tion ; breathes its baleful poison into the 
genius of our literature; and, by the aid 
of the press, and the improved means 
of communication, is spreading tlu) i«eeds 
of corruption, disorder, and prQfljgacy. 
thick and wide, from the heart to th(^ 
extremities of the nation. Its impun- 
and demoralizing- doctrines readralikt^ 
the learned and the ignorant, the n^r- 
chant and the artisan, the parlour and 
the work-shop, the stately dwelhngs oC 
the crowded city, and the lonely cottagr; 
amid the embosomed mountains. The 
very demon of blasphemy, fresh risen 
from the abyss, seems hovering over the 
whole face of society, darkenipg the 
bright sunshine of virtue and hope and 
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joy, and dropping Tonmn and death from at home* and ooimterfeita parity here; 

erery point of hie raven wings. propa the deepotiams of the old world. 

** In connection with this prevalence of and shonts for democracy in the new; 

MCptieiBin, contemplale the daring de- prates of toleration where it has no 

signs and the rapid advances of Popery, power to persecute, and dooms protes- 

That < the nm of sin ' has selected this tants to the dungeon and the stake in its 

land as the soil in whichyto transplant own domains. Fired with the lust of 

his wom-ooi and «xhansfed power, no universal dominion, it is constantly 

tntelllgeni and candid observer of pass- scheming to recover its lost provinces. 



ii^ eveats can hesitate to admit For 
this porpose, he is deluging the country 
vdth horaes of his besotted and ferocious 
votaries — the dregs and offal of Europe; 
and sending with them apostles of dark- 
ness, to carry out his plans, and propa- 
gate, in this home of freedom, the dog- 
mas of papal supremacy and infallibility. 
These foreign emissaries are peculiarly 
fitted to their work« Willi minds cul- 
tivated and polished to the last degree; 
refined and winning in their manners; 
shrewd, supple, versatile, intriguing; 
prolific in devices, and gifled with un- 
conquerable energy and perseverance,—- 
they scruple at no means, and shrink 
from no labour, to accomplish their 
end^; founding colleges and seminaries 
in ord^r ,to control education, and gain 
ascendency over our youth; assailing 
the Bible in oor public schools ; tamper- 
ing with the ballot-box ; and striving, by 
every wily stratagem, to subvert our 
civil and religious liberties, and estab- 
lish, in their place, the spiritual domi- 
nation of Rome. Nor is the system, 
which they thus seek to fasten upon us, 
an antagonist to he despised. Notwith- 
standing its puerile mummeries and ab- 
surd superstitions, it is much less an ob- 
ject of contempt, than of fear and abhor- 
rence. Clothed in the hoary grandeur 
of annquity, and gorgeous with the pomp 



and to augment its empn« by the addi- 
tion of firesh territories. Ever true lo 
its character and its projects, it gains a 
lodgment, at first, with slow and stealthy 
tresMl, and by hypocritical professions of 
charity and benevolence; but when once 
it has been fondled into power, it lays 
aside its lamb-like aspect, and stands 
forth a monster of destruction, tramp- 
ling down thrones and scepures, crash- 
ing whole nations under its iron feet, 
proscribing all freedom of conscience, 
and rioting in the blood of God^s mur- 
dered saints.*' 

Mr. Ide falls into an error — and it is 
a very comnpon one — in regard to the 
scholarship and accomplishments of the 
Roman clergy. In truth, they are of^ 
among the most ignorant persons who 
essay to teach. Their learning generally 
consists of scarcely any thing more than 
an indifferentknowledge of thie Latin lan- 
guage, which ia acquired because it is 
die adopted tongue of their Society. 
They are aware that the general cnlti- 
vation hi America demands their ablest 
men, and we have, therefore, thenr most 
skilful champions— the most earnest, 
shrewd and able of the propagators of 
the faith. Their influence would be 
very much lessened if the popular error 
in regard to their culture and powers 
were corrected. Nevertheless, tiie ar- 



of an imposing ritual, it dazzles the eye, gtiment of our. author loses none of its 

and enthrals the senses.' Though in pertinence or force. Ignorant as they 

essence always the same, it assimilates may be, their presence here and their 

its Protean form to all states of intellec- extraordinary activity, demand a Pro- 

tdal progress, and all diversities of pub- testant ministry of no common order, 
lie sentiment; revels in licentiousness 
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JOHN MILTON ON ROMANISM. 



7%e Prost TForks of John Milton : in 
English i with ifotes and a Critical 
Memoir. 7\oo volumes, octavo. Phi- 
ladelphiay H. Hooker, [/n presi.'] 

It will be learned with pleasure by all 
who are acquainted with their character, 
that we are noon to have in this country 
an edition of the prose compositions of 
the greatest genius of ancient or modern 
times. Without doubt, but for his un- 
^proachable excellence as a poet, his 
various theological, political and histo- 
rioal works, would place John Milton 
in the popular judgment, as he is in ac- 
tual merit, at the head of British wri« 
ten in prose. Though on rising from 
the study of " Paradise Lost " — for that 
is a work to be studied before it can be 
fully appreciated — one might with good 
reason suppose its author could have 
written little else worthy of regard in an 
ordinary lifetime, yet Milton did pro- 
dttoe» in addition to his poems, a body of 
prose works, which for beauty, subli* 
mity, strength, compactness, and all the 
qualities which distinguish the greatest 
results of intellect, are unequalled in the 
English language. His treatia;e on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, composed during one of 
those seasons of madness to which great 
genius is subject, does indeed deny that 
Christ is (^od, but in Paradise Lost, he 
sa^s of the Saviour, that 

— »<• In Him ALL the Father thone 
Subetantiallj expreMed ;'' 

and in the very last of his works, he 
assi^rts his conviction that *< the doctrine 
of the Trinity is a plain scripture doc- 
trine.*^ In the main, he was a sound, 
as he was a mostable theologian. He was 
also an asserter of liberty, and as such 
the most powerful advocate of the pecu- 
liar principles upon which our own go- 
vernment is founded, that has yet ap- 
peared in the world. 

Milton opposed popery, as a tyranni- 
col faction, oppressing all who were not 
ef itself Hb works abound in weightiest 
arsruments against the grand imposture. 
We give here as a specimen chapter, 
what he says, 



''On Tni€ Rtllgim, Htttujf, SetUsm, Totenttkn, 
and lAt kut mMm$ to frwwt ttu grow$tk ^ 
Fapwy^^'-^EngtMnd. 

<* It is unknown to no man, who knows 
aught of concernment among ut, that the 
increase of popery is at this day no 
small trouble and offence to greatest part 
of the nation ; and the rejoicing of all 
good men ^hat it is so : the more their 
rejoicing, that God hath given a heart to 
the people, to remember still theur great 
and happy deliverance from popish 
thraldom, and to esteem so highly the 
precious benefit of his gospd, so freely 
and so peaceably enjoyed among them. 
Since, therefore, some have already in 
public with many considerable argu- 
ments exhorted the people, to beware 
the growth of this Komisll weed; I 
thought it no les» than a common duty, 
to lend my hand, how unable soever, to 
so good a purpose. I will not now enter 
into the labyrinth of councils and fathers, 
an entangled wood, which the papists 
love to fight in, not with hope of victory, 
but to obscure the shame of an open 
overthrow: which yet in that kind of 
combat, many heretofore, and one of late, 
hath eminently given them. And such 
manner of dispute with them to learned 
men is useful and very commendable. 
But I shall insist now on what is plainer 
to common apprehension, and what 1 
have to say, without longer introduction* 

** True religion is the true worship and 
service of God, learnt and believed from 
the word of God only. No man or 
angel can know how God would be wor- 
shipped and served, unless God reveal 
it: he hath revealed and tauffht it us in 
the holy scriptures by inspired ministers, 
and in the gospel by his own Son and 
his apostles, with strictest command to 
reject all other traditions or additions 
whatsoever. According to that of St.' 
Paul, ** Though we or an angel from 
heaven preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be anadiema, or accursed.*' 
And Deut. iv. 2: *• Ye shall not add to the 
word which I command you, neither 
shall you diminish aught from it.** 
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Rev. xxii. 18, 10: *< If imy man shall 
add, Slc, If anj man ehall take away 
from the words," &c. With good and 
religious reason therefore all protestant 
churches with one consent, and parti- 
cularly the church of England in her 
thirty-nine articles, art 6th, 10th, 20th, 
2.1st, and elsewhere, maintain these 
two points, as the main principles of 
true religion; that the rule of true reli- 
gion is the word of God only: and that 
their faith ought not to be an implicit 
fuith, that is to believe, though as the 
church believes, against or without ex- 
press authority of scripture. And if all 
protestants, as universally as they hold 
these two principles, so attentively and 
religiously would observe them, they 
would avoid and cut off many debates 
and contentions, schisms and persecu- 
tions, which too oft have been among 
them, and more firmly unite against the 
common adversary. For hence it di- 
rectly follows, that no true protestant 
can persecute, or not tolerate, his fellow- 
protestant, though dissenting from him 
in some opinions, but he must flatly 
deny and renounce these two his own 
main principles, whereon true religion is 
founded; while he compels his brother 
from that which he believes as the mani- 
fest word of God, to an implicit faith 
(which he himself condemns) to the en- 
dangering of his brother^s soul, whether 
by rash belief, or outward conformity: 
for <* whatsoever is not of faith, is 
sin." 

" I will now as briefly show what is 
false religion or heresy, which will be done 
as easily: for of contraries the definitions 
must needs be contrary. Heresy there- 
fore is a religion taken up and believed 
from the traditions of men, and additions 
to the word of God. Whence also it 
Ibllows clearly, that of all known sects, 
or pretended religions, at this day in 
Christendom, popery is the only or the 
greatest heresy: and he who is so for- 
ward to brand all others for heretics; the 
obstinate papist, the only heretic. Hence 
one of their own famous writers found 
just cause to style the Romish church, 
** Mother of error, school of heresy." 
And whereas the papist boasts himself 
to be a Roman Catholic, it is a mere 



contradiction, one of the pope^s buUs, as 
if he should say, universal particular, a 
catholic schismatic. For catholic in 
Greek signifies universal : and the Chris- 
tian church was so called, as consisting 
of all nations to whom the gospel was to 
be preached, in contradistinctiou to the 
Jewish church, which consisted for the 
most part of Jews only. 

** Sects nmy be in a true church as well 
as in a false, when men follow the doc- 
trine too much for the teacher's sake, 
whom they think almost infallible ; and 
this becomes, through infirmity, implieit 
faith f and the name sectary pertains t& 
such a disciple. 

*< Schism is a rent or divnion in the 
church, when it comes to the separating 
of congregations ; and may also happen 
to a true church, as well as to a false ; 
yet in the true needs not tend to the 
breaking of communion, if they can 
agree in the right administration of that 
wherein they communicate, keeping 
their other opinions to themselves, not 
being destructive to faith. The Phari- 
sees and Sadducees were two sects, yet 
both met together in their common wor- 
ship of God at Jerusalem. But here the 
papist will angrily demand, What! are 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Anabaptists, So- 
cinians, Arminians, no heretics? I an- 
swer, all these may have some errors, 
but are no heretics. Heresy is in the 
will and choice professedly against scrip- 
ture; error is against the wil, in misun- 
derstanding the scripture after all sincere 
endeavours to understand it righfly: 
hence it was said well by one of the an- 
cients, *' Err I may, but a heretic I will 
not be." It is a human frailty to err,, 
and no man is infallible here on earth. 
But so long as all these profess to set the 
word of God only before them as the 
rule of faith and obedience; and use all 
diligence and sincerity of heart, by read- 
ing, by learning, by study, by prayer for 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, to un- 
derstand the rule and obey it, they have 
done what man can do: God will as- 
suredly pardon them, as he did the friends 
of Job; good and pious men, though 
much mistaken, as diere it appears, in 
some points of doctrine. But some will 
say, with Christians it is otherwise. 
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whom God hath pfofllised by his Spirit 
to teach all tilings. Troe, all thiikgs ab- 
solutely necessary to salvation : but the 
hottest disputes among protestants, calm- 
ly and charitably inquired into, will be 
found less than such. The Lutheran 
holds cohsubstantiation; an error indeed, 
but not mortal. The Calrinist is taxed 
with predestination, and to make God 
the author of sin ; not with any disho- 
iiourable thought of God, bat it may be 
orer-xealously asserting his absolute 
power, not without plea of scripture% 
, The anabaptist is accused of denying in* 
fants their right to baptism ; again they 
say, they deny nothing but what the 
ijcripture denies them. The Arian and 
Socinian are chai|[ed to dispute against 
the Trinity: they affirm to belief e the 
Father, Son, and Hoty Ghost, according 
to scripture and the apostolic creed ; as 
for terms of trinity, triniunity, coessen- 
tiality, Uripersonality, and the like, they 
reject them as scholastic notions, not to 
be found in scripture, whioh by a general 
protestant maxim is plain and perspicu- 
ous abundantly to explain its own mean- 
ing in the properest woids, belonging to 
so high a matter, and so necessary to be 
known; a mystery indeed in their so* 
phistip subtiities, but in scripture a plain 
doctrine. Their other opinions are of 
less moment. They dispute the satis- 
faction of Christ, or rather the word 
•« satisfaction,*^ as not scriptural : but they 
acknowledge him both Qod and their Sa- 
viour. The Armlnian lastly is condemn- 
ed for setting up free will against free 
grace ; but that imputation he disclaims 
in all his writings, and grounds himself 
laigely upon scripture only. It cannot 
be denied, that the authors or late re- 
vivers of dl these sects or opinions were 
learned, worthy, zealous, and religious 
men, as appears by their lives written, 
und the same of their many eminent and 
learned followers, perfect and powerful 
in the scriptures, holy and unblamable 
in their lives : and it cannot be imagined, 
ihat God would desert such painful and 
zealous labourers in his church, and oft- 
times great sufferers for their conscience, 
to damnable errors and a reprobate sense, 
who had soofken implored the assistance 
of his Spirit; but radier, having made no 



man infallible, that he hath ^ffdonac} 
their errors, and accepts their pious en* 
deavours, sincerely searching all things 
according to the rule of scripturei witii 
such guidance and direction as they Ub 
obtain of God by prayer. What pro* 
testant then, who himself maintains the 
same principles, and disavows all im- 
plicit faith, would persecute, and not 
rather charitably tolerate, wch men a* 
these, unless he mean to abjure the prin-* 
dples of his own religion? If it be 
ask^, how far they should be loleraleds 
I answer, doubtless equally, as being all 
protestants; that is, on all occasions to 
give account of their faith» either by ar- 
guing, preaching in their sevesral assem*- 
blies, public writing, and the freedom of 
printing* For if the French and Polo- 
nian protestants enioy all this liberty 
among papists, mticn more may a pro* 
testant JQsUy expect itamong pit>testanta; 
and yet sometimes here among iis» the 
one persecutes the other upon every 
slight pretence* 

*' But he is wont to say, he enjoins only 
things indiflerent. Let them be so stiU ;^ 
who gave him authority to change their 
nature by' enjoining them! if by his omm 

Erinciples, as is proved, he ought to tD» 
irate controverted points of doctrine liol 
slightly grounded on seriptnre, much 
more ought he not impose things indif- 
ferent without scripture. In religion no* 
thinir is indifferent, but, if it come onoe 
to be imposed, is either a command or a^ 
prohibition, and so conseqoently an ad* 
dition to the word of God, which he pnK 
fesses to disallow. Besides, how un» 
equal, how uncharitable must it needa 
be, to impose that which his eonseieno^ 
cannot uige him to impose, upon hii» 
whose conscience forbids him to obey! 
What can it be but love of conteniioii 
for thinirs not necessary to be done^ to 
nfolest the conscience of his brother, wh<^ 
holds them necessary to be not done? 
To conciode, let such a one but call to 
mind his own principles above men- 
tioned, and he must necessarily grant* 
that neither he can impose, hor the other 
believe or obey, aught in religion, b^u 
from the word of God -only. Morr 
amply to understand this, may be read 
the 14th and 15th chapters to the Ro* 
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mans, and the contents of the 14th, set 
. forth no dSubt but with Mntithbrity of 
the church of England : the gioss is this : 
^ Men may not contemn or condemn one 
the other for things indifferent.'^ And 
in the 6ih article above mentioned, 
** Whatsoever is not read in Holy Scrip* 
tui^, nor may be proved thereby, iJs not 
to be required of any man as an article 
of iailli, oroecessary to salvation." And 
oeittinly what is not so, is not to be re- 
quired at sU; as being an addition to the 
word of God expres^y forbidden. 

" Thus this long and hot contest, whe- 
ther protestants ought to tolerate one 
anotfier, if men will be but rational 
and not partial, may be ended without 
need of more wiords to compose it. 

^ Let us now ujqnire, whether popery 
be tolerable or no. Popery is a double 
thing to deal with, and claims a twofold 
power, ecclesiastical and political, both 
usurped, and the one supporting the 
other. 

**But ecclesiastical is ever pretended 
to political. ' The pope by this mixed fa- 
culty pretends right to kingdoms and 
states, thrones and unthrones kings, and 
alisolves the people from their obedience 
to them ; sometimes interdicts to whole 
mtions the public worship of God, shnt^ 
tin^ up their churches : and was wont to 
dram away greatest part of the wealth 
of ibis then miserable land, as part of 
his patrimony, to maintain the pride and 
luxury of his court and prelates; and 
now» -since, through the in6nite mercy 
and favor of Ood, we have shaken off 
his Babylonish yoke, hath not ceased 
by his spies and agents, bulls and emis- 
saries, once to destroy both king and 
parliament; perpetually to seduce, cor- 
rupt, and pervert *as many as they can 
of the people. Whether, therefore, it 
be fit or reasonable, Uo tolerate men 
thus principled in rel^on towards the 
state, I submit it to the consideration of 
aH magistrates, who are test able to pro- 
vide for their own and the public ^fety. 
" It must be no w thought ho w to remove 
popery, and hinder the growth thereof, I 
mean in our natives, and not foreigners, 
privileged by the law of nations. Are 
we to punish them by corporal pimish- 
meat, or fines in their estates, upon ac- 



count of Aeir feligion? 1 suppose it 
stands not with the clemency of the 
gospel, more than what appertains to the 
security of the stale : but first we must 
remove their idolatry, and all the furni- 
ture thereof, whether idols, or the mass 
wherein they adore their God under 
bread and wine: for the dbrnmandfnent 
forbids to adore, not only •* any graven 
image, but the likeness Of any thing in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
or in the water under the earth ; thou 
shalt not bow down to them, nor wor- 
ship them, for I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God." If they say, that 
by removing their idols we violate their 
consciences, we have no warrant to re- 
gard conscience which is not grounded 
on Scripture: and they themselves con- 
fess in their late defences, that they hold 
not their images necessary to salvafiout 
but only as they are enjoined them by 
tradition. 

•• Shall we condescend to dispute with 
them? The Scripture is our only prin- 
ciple in religion; and by that only they 
will not be judged, but will add other 
principles of their own, which, forbidden 
by the word of God, we cannot assent 
to. And [in several places of the gos- 
pel] the common maxim also in logic is, 
** against them who deny principles, we 
are not to dispute." Let them bound 
their disputations on the Scripture only, 
and an ordinary protestant, well read in 
the Bible, may turn and wind their doc- 
tors. They will not go about to prove 
their idolatries by the word of God, but 
turn to shifls and evasions, and frivo- 
lous distinctions : idols, they say, are lay- 
men's books, and a great means to stir 
up pious dioughts and devotion in the 
leamedest. I say, they are no means 
of God's appointing, but plainly the 
contrary; let them hear the prophets; 
Jer. X. 8 ; *• The stock is a doctrine of 
vanities." Hab. ii. 18; «'What pro- 
fitelh the graven image, that the maker 
thereof hath graven it; the molten image 
and a teacher of lies?'^ But they al- 
leije in their late answers, that the laws 
of Moses, given only to the Jews, con- 
cern not us under the gospel; and re- 
member not that idolatry is forbidden as 
expressly: but with these wiles and 
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fallacies *' comp^MBiag iea and land, like 
the pbariaees <^ old, to make one ptoee* 
lyte," they lead away privily many 
simple and ignorant souls, men and wo* • 
men, **make them twofold more the 
children of hell than themselves/* Matt^ 
xjdii. 15. But the apostle hath well 
warned us, J may say, from such de- 
ceivers as these, for their mystery was 
then working. "I besiech you, bre- 
thren,*' saith he, «*mark them which 
caiose divisions and offences, contrary to 
die doctrine which ye have learned, and 
av(Hd them; for they that are such, 
serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
their own belly, and by good words and 
fair speeches deceive the heart of the 
simple," Rom. xvi. 17, 18* 

«« The next means to hinder the growth 
of popery will be, to read duly and 
diligently the Holy Scriptures, which 
a$ St, Paul eaith to Timothy, who had 
known them from a child, *' are able to 
make wise unto salvation." And to 
the whole church of Colosse ; ** Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you plentifully, 
with aU wisdom," Col. iii. 10. The 
papal antichristian church permits not 
her laity to read the Bible in their own 
tongue: our church, on the contrary, 
hath proposed it to all men, and to tfaos 
end translated it into English, with pro- 
fitable notes on what is met with obscure, 
though what is most necessary to be 
known be still plamest; that all sorts 
and degrees of men, not understanding 
the original, may read it in their mother 
tongue. Neither let the countryman, 
the tradesman, the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, the statesman, excuse himself by 
his much business from the studious 
reading thereof. Our Saviour saith, 
Luke X. 41, 42 : '' Thou art careful and 
troubled about many things, but one 
thing is needful." If they were asked, 
they would be loth to set earthly things, 
wealth or honor, before the w^cHn of 
salvation. Yet most men in the eourse 
and practice of their lives arc found to 
do so; and through unwillingness to 
take the pams of understanding their re- 
ligion by their own diligent study, 
would fain be saved by a deputy. Hence 
comes implicit faith, ever learning and 
never taught, m^ch hearing and small 



proficience, tilt tirant of fundatM^tal 
knowledge easily turns to Ihperstition 
or popery : thwefore the apostle admo^ 
nishes, Eph. iv. 14: **That we hence* 
forth be no more children, tossed \a 
and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men^ 
and cunning craftiness v^hereby they 
lie in wait to deceive." Every member 
of the church, at least of any breeding 
or capacity, so well ought to be grounded 
in spiritual knowledge, as, if need be, to 
examine their teachers themselves, Acts^ 
xvii. 11: *'They searched the Scrip- 
tures daily, whether those things were 
so." Rev. ii. 2: "Thou hast tried 
them which say they are aposdes, and 
are not" How should any private 
Christian try his teachers, unles? he be 
well grounded himself in the nde of 
Scripture, by which he is taught. A» 
therefore among papists, their ignorance 
in Scripture chiefly upholds popery; sa 
aipong protestant people, the frequent 
and serious reading thereof will soonest 
pull popery down. 

" Another means to abate popery arises* 
from the constant reading of Scripture, 
wherein believers, who agree m the 
main, are every where exhorted to mu^* 
tual forbearance and charity one towards 
the other, though dissenting in some 
opinions. It is written, that the coat of 
our Saviour was without seam; whence 
some would infer, that there should be « 
no division in the church of Christ. It 
should be so indeed ; yet seams in the * 
same cloth neither hurt the garment, nor 
misbecome it; and not only seams, but 
schisms will be while men are falKble : 
but if they who dissent in matters not 
essential to belief, while the common 
adversary is in the field, shall stand jar- 
ring and pelting at one another, they 
will be soon routed and subdued. The • 
papist with open mouth makes much 
advantage of our several opinions; not 
that he is able to confute the worst of 
them, but that we by our continual jangle 
among ourselves make them worse than 
they are indeed. To save ourselves 
therefore^ and resist the common ene- 
my, it concerns us mainly ti> agree with- 
in cursives, that with joint forces we 
may not only hold our own, but get 
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gfroUbd : and whv sbotild We nott Th6 
gospel commands us to tolerate bne an* 
other, though of various opinions, and 
hath promised a good and happy event • 
thereof; Phil. iii. id: «*Let us, there- 
fore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded ; and if in aily thing ye be others 
wise mittded, God shall reveal eved this 
unto you/' And we are bid, 1 These. 
V. 21; *• Prove all things, hold fast that 
whieh Is good.*' St. Paul judged, that 
not only to tolerate, but to examine and 
prove all things, was no danger to our 
holding filst that which is good. How 
shall we prove all things, which includes 
all opinions at least founded on Scrip- 
ture, unless we not only tolerate them, 
but patiently hear diem, and seriously 
read them ! If he who thinks himself 
in the truth professes to have learnt it, 
not by implicit faith, but by attentive 
study of tlie Scriptures, and full per* 
suasion of heart $ with what equity can 
he refuse to hear of read him, who de- 
monstrates to have gained his knowledge 
by the same way ? ts it a fair course 
to assert truth, by atrogating to himself 
the only freedom of speech, and stopping 
the mouths of others equally gifted? 
This is the direct way to bring in that 
papistical implicit faith, which we all 
disclaim. They pretend it would un- 
settle the weaker sort; the same ground- 
less fear is pretended by the Romish 
cleigy. At least then let them have 
leave to write in Latin, which the com- 
mon people understand not; that what 
they hold may be discussed among the 
learned only. We suffer the idcilatrous 
books of papists, without this fear, to be 
sold and read as common as our own : 
why not much rather of anabaptists^ 
Arians, Arminians, and Socinians ? 
There is no learned man but will cx>n* 
,fess he hath much profited by reading 
controversies, his senses awakened, his. 
judgment sharpened, and the truth which 
he holds more firmly established, if 
then it be profitable for him to read, 
why should it not at least be tolerable 
aud free for his adversary to write? In 
logic they teach, that contraries laid to- 
gether more evidently appear: it follows 
then, that all controversy being per- 
mitted, falsehood wiO appear more false, 



and truth the Intira true; Which nnist 
needs Conduce much, not only to the 
confounding of popery, but to the gene- 
ral confirmation of unimplicil truth. 

^ The last meiitos to avoid ptf pery is, to^ 
amend our lives: it is a general com^^ 
plaint, that this naUon of late years Ib 

X grown more numerously and exfessive-^ 
* vicious than heretofore ; pridCf luxnryr 
nnkenness, whoredom, cursing, swear-^ 
ing, bold and open atheism every wherer 
abounding: where these grow, no won** 
der if popery also grow apace. There- 
is no man so wicked, but at some times 
his conscience will wring him with 
thoughts of another worid, and the peril 
of his soul ; the trouble and melancholy, 
which he conceives of true repentance 
and amendment, he endures not. but in" 
clines father to some carnal superstitionf 
which may pacify and lull his conscience 
wiUi some more phasing doctrine. None 
more ready and officious to oflTer herself 
than the Romish, and opens wide her 
office, with all her faculties, to receive 
him ; easy confession, easy absolution* 
pardons, indulgences, masses for him 
both quick and dead, Agnus Dei's, re- 
lics, and the like: and he, instead of 
** working out his salvation with fear 
and trembling,*' straight thinks in his 
hearty (like another kin<i of fool than he 
in the Psalms,) to bribe God as a cor- 
rupt Judge; and by his proctor, some 
priest, or friar, to buy out his peace 
with money, which he cannot with his 
repentance. For God, when men sin 
outrageously, and will not he admo- 
nished, gives over chastising them, per* 
haps by pestilence, fire, sword, or fa* 
mine, which may all turn to their goodr 
and takes up his severest punishments, 
hardness, besottedness of heart, and ido- 
latry, to their final perdition. Idolatry 
brought the heathen to heinous trans** 
gressions, Rom. ii. And heinous trans- 
gressions ofttimes bring the sli^t pro- 
fessors of true religion to gross idol^ry: 
1 Thess. ii. 11, 13: «<For this cause 
God shall send them strong delusion, 
that they should belicTe a lie, that they 
all might be damned whQ believe not 
the truth, but had pleadure in unr%ht- 
eousness." And Isaiah xliv. 18, spik- 
ing of idolaters, "They have not known 
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nor understood, for he hath shut their through impenilencj we rao into that 
eyes that they cannot see, and their stupidity which we now seek all ipeans 
hearts that they cannot understand.*' so warily to avoid, the worst of super- 
Let us, therefore, using this last means, stitions, and the heaviest of all God's 
la3t here spoken of, but first to be done, judgments, popery." 
amend our lives with all speed; lest 



NEW WORKS ON POPEHY. 



We have received from James M. 
(JampbelJ, 98 Chestnut Street, "The 
History of the Popes, their Crimes, 
Murders, Poisonings, Parricides, Adul- 
teries, and Incests, from Peter to Gre- 
gory the Sixteenth: including the His- 
tory of Saints, Martyrs, Fathers of the 
Church, Religious Orders, Cardinals, 
Inquisitions, Schisms, and the Great 
Reformers, etc., by Louis Marie de 
Cormenin." The work is being pub- 
lished in octavo numbers, and is well 
printed, and embellished with colored 
engravings. We have not read enough 
of it to form an estimate of its character. 
Its scope is indicated in its title. 

M. W. Dodd, of New York, has is- 
sued two octavo volumes, and will soon 
publish the third and last volume, of a 
complete edition of the works of Char- 
lotte EuzABfiTH, with an Introduc- 
tion by Harriet Beecher Stowe. ** Char- 
lotte Elizabeth" is widely known in 
>his country as one of the most remark- 
able women of the age. It is question- 
able, indeed, whether England has yet 
produced a woman of a more clear, ori- 
ginal, and vigorous intellect. She takes 
rank with LeUtia Barbauld and Hannah 
More in genius and talent, and she is far 
before them in energy, fearlessness, and 
usefulness. The volumes of her works 
before us, include <' Personal Recollec- 
tions," »' Osric, a Poem," " The Rock- 
ite," "The Siege of Deny," "Letters 
from Ireland," " Miscellaneous Poems," 
" Izram,a Mexican Tale," " HelenFleet- 
wood," "Passing Thoughts," "The 
Flower G^en, or Glimpses of the 
Past," "Poems on the Peninsular War," 
V Principalities and Powers in Heavenly 



Places," and " Second Causes." From 
the Introduction by. Mrs. Stowe, (a 
daughter of Dr. Beecher, worthy of her 
parentage,) we copy the following para- 
graph: 

" In reading her writings some may 
be disposed to condemn the unmingled 
bitterness with which she always speaks 
of the Catholic system . It is, however, 
pleasant to observe that this bitterness is 
directed against the sy9fern and not 
against those who profess it, a distinction 
not always made by those who are zea- 
lously opposing error. It is to be con- 
sidered also, in allowance for the severity 
with which she always mentions popery, 
that she has seen the system carried to 
its full and appropriate results in Ire- 
land, in a manner m which an American 
can scarcely form a conception. One 
who has seen a generous, warm-hearted 
and naturally nc^le people, degraded to 
the very deepest point of rude and bru- 
tal ferocity, by the almost sole instm- 
mentality of a religious system, may 
from the mere impulse of generoui and 
kindly feeling use language which may 
to some ears sound harsh and intolerant. 

" There has appeared to be in the 
community an extreme and fastidious 
delicacy with regard to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, which in its great fear of 
bigotry and intolerance has scarcely 
allowed the common liberty of speech 
on the subject. After all, time has 
shown that all this circumspection is 
extremely unnecessary, since the system 
has developed a most abundant ability 
and disposition to take care of itself, and 
to help itself most freely not only to it8 
own share of republican privileges, but 
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in some eases to engross those of its 
neighboars. Though it came among 
us first as a guest, polite in manner, and 
grateful for attention, yet bte events 
have shown that it is now inclined to 
enact the part of master of the house, 
and to shut, the door in the face of the 



former imnates* In times when the 
great principles of protestantism are to 
undergo a second discussion, it is ex- 
tremely fortimate that a set of works ex- 
ist so popular in their form, and yet con- 
taining in them so mueh that is adapted 
to this controversy." 



PROGRESS OF POPERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 



The Romanists have increased and 
are increasing in this country with 
fearful rapidity. We cannot estimate 
their number with perfect accuracy, 
but suppose it to be over two millions. 
Mr. Hogan, in his work which is re- 
viewed in the preceding pages, states 
that the increase within the last nine 
years, amounts to twelve bishops, 2U3 
priests, 772 churches and other stations, 
and 1,400,000 individuals. Should they 
go on in the same ratio for the next thirty 
years, they will constitute a majority of 
the population, and the pof>e will be our 
supreme temporal ruler. 

The last number of the <*Gadiolic 
Cabinet " states that there are in the U. 
^tates, twenty-one Roman Catholic dio- 
eesses, and in Oregon Territory a vica- 
riate apostolic; twenty-six bishops; se- 
ven hundred and one priests, of whom 
five hundred and eight are seculars, one 
hundred and three art Jemits^ thirty 
are Lazarists, twenty-five are redemp- 
tionists, twelve are Dominicans, eight 
are Augustinians, and fifteen are of other 
orders; thirty-six religious brothers not 
of the priesthood; one thoi«sand one 
hundred and forty-three religious sisters, 
of sixteen different orders ; six hundred 
and seventy-five churches; twenty-two 
ecclesiastical seminaries; and fifteen col- 
leges, besides schools and academies 
without number. 

The Brothers of St Joseph^ the new 
lay missionaries of the Pope, have lately 
opened an academy for the education of 
boys, at Dubuque, in Iowa, under th« 
direction of J. ('retin, a Jesuit, The 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 



have also opened an academy, for yoang^ 
women, in Davenport, a flourishing town 
on the Mississippi) in the same territory. 

The Romanists in Wiskonsan already 
number twenty-five thousand, of whom 
more than five thousand are French na* 
tives, and more than two thousand In- 
dians. The remainder are Irish, Eng< 
lish, Scotch, German and American. 
They have erected two stone temples, 
nineteen frame and four log temples, and 
are now erecting seven others — in all, 
to be tfiirty-two. One of those now 
in progress is designed to be the most 
splendid building in the territory. It is 
at Soothport, on Lake Michigan, is of 
brick, in the gothic style, and measures 
eighty by fifly feet. It is to be adorned 
with a steeple one hundred and eighty 
feet high The bishop, it is said, intends 
to commence the erection of a cathedral 
at Milwaukie, next summer, which is to 
cost g40,000. « 

The legislature of Indiana has lately 
chartered two Popish institutions: ^the 
University of Notre Dame Du Lac,** 
(our Lady of the Lake,) and a manual 
labor school. The former is at South 
Bend,. on the St. Joseph river; and the 
latter in the same county. The place 
where the university is was in August, 
1843, a wilderness. The farm consists 
of six hundred aeres, of which one hun- 
dred and forty are now cleared, and 
ninety-six are in wheat. They have 
erected a spacious college of four stories, 
which is finished in the best style, two 
ehapels, a novieiate, and seven work*^ 
shops for mechanical trades. The c6m- 
munity is composed of two Iranches*-* 
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the ptiests of the Holy Cross, and the 
Brothers of St. Joseph. The objects of 
the first of these are similar to those of 
the Jesuits, whose rules, regulations, and 
exercises are adopted* The object of 
the Brothers of Su Joseph, is to teach 
the ignorant and poor the elemenUi of 
the Roman religion. They are not 
priests, nor can they become such ; but 
they are under the direction of the priests 
ni the Holy CJross. There are, also, 
8isters of Notre Dame des Douleurs, 
(our Lady of Sorrows,) who have estab- 
lished themselves at Bertrand, Berrien 
county, Michigan, only five miles from 
the South Bend University. 

The Romanists at Mobile are building 
« new and magnificent cathedral. It is 
one hundred and sixty-two feet long, 
and ninety wide. The foundations were 
laid about six years ago. at a cost of 
fifleen thousand dollars, the whole of 
which, as is said, was given by the bi- 
shop at Mobile. The works, which 
were suspended for several years for 
want of pecuniary me^ins, have now been 
resumed with ^eat activity. The Ro- 
manists of Mobile, as a body, are by no 
means wealthy, but "they have be^en 
greatly assisted by the munificent dona- 
tions of thtir proteslant brethren^ many 
of whom have become annual donors !*' 

We learn from the Freeman's Journal, 
a Papistical paper of that city, that it 
is in contemplation to erect a "Dio- 
cesan Theological Seminary.'* in New 
York, for the training of popish priests. 
They are obtaining large contribu- 
tions for this purpose in every part 
of the stale. They report from the 
Cathedral congregation, g2,$^75; St 
Mary's, 81,250; Church of the Nati- 
vity, 8I.<H»3; St. James, 81,000; St 
Joseph's, 8 1 -000 ; all in New York, and 
from the congregations in Albany, St 
Mary's, 81.100; St John's, 81,018; 
and St. Joseph's, $1,105. These arc 
liberal contributions, and show a great 
devotedness to the cause in which they 
are engaged. We mention this not only 
that our readers may see what popery is 
doing among us. but also to induce them 
to do vasUy nfiore for protestant theolo- 
gical institutions. 

The Romanists are about to erect a 



mass-house and other ediHees in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. The able editor 
of Uie Boston Coi/rier-- one of the oldest 
and most infiuential gazettes in the coun- 
ty, speaks on the subject as follows :-— 

" Another triumph this of the emis- 
saries of Satan to establish his kingdom 
in our * protestant ' country. H e knows 
well what he is about and his minis- 
ters are not slack In the performance 
of duty to Uieir lord and sovereign. The 
number of those in the United States, 
who now acknowledge " spiritual alle- 
giance" to the pope, is presumed to 
be not far below three millions ; and this 
number is annually increasing by im- 
porUitions of beggars, vagabonds, rogues, 
and ecclesiastical mountebanks, at the 
rate of more than seventy thousand-— 
some estimates state the number at one 
hundred thousand. This rate of in- 
crease so far exceeds that of the protest- 
ant sects, that in thirty years, unless 
there should be in the mean time, an 
important change in the naturalization 
laws, the majority of tlie voters will be 
subjects of the pope, and this country 
will exhibit the anomalous and para- 
doxical spectacle of a republic governed 
by a foreign prince — the Jimfrtam peo- 
ple being cheated with an idea that the 
ballot-box is the security of their free- 
dom, while the ballot-box is virtually 
in possession of the Roman Catholic 
priests. Tht staleeman who is too 
Btvpid to iee th%$^ is to be pitied; the 
demagogue who will not see it, should 
be despised, 

"We should like to see a return from 
the assessors in Massachusetts of the 
real estate in their respective towns 
owned by the Roman Catholic Church, 
or by those who profess * spiritual alle- 
giance ' to the pope, and who are as 
truly his devoted subjects nowt as they 
were before they were taken from the 
jails, work-houses, and hovels of their 
native connti ies. Such an accou nt might 
haev a tendency to open the eyes of some 
of our mawkish liberalists to the danger 
that awaits them. The increase of 
popery is not confined to the large cities. 
Its prosperity is not seen in the erection 
of churches and magnificent blocks of 
stores, ware^houses and dwelling-houses 
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in Boston alone — nor in Salem, LoweQ, 
iic. Worcester has its church and its 
Jesuit Bollege, and almost every manu- 
facturing village has its * church and par- 
sonage' where popery — which is no- 
thing less than treason to our republican 
^vemment — is daily taught, and its 
ignorant disciples confirmed in their ig- 
norance, and Uieir hostility to every one 
Avho does not acknowledge the ' spiritual 
allegiance,' which according to their doc- 
trine the whole world owes to the head 
of their church, and according to which 
he has the rightr^a right derived imme- 
diately from God himself— to demand of 
the whole world. 

'•And what is this • spiritual alle- 
giance,' which the ecclesiastical knaves 
and their ignorant and deluded followers, 
owe to tlie pope ? It is simply an ac- 
knowledgment that the pope has the 
power to dispose of their 80ul9 — to send 
them to purgatory, or to hell, or to any 
other place that may suit him better — 
from which places of retirement they 
can get no release, but by a strict obe- 
dience to his commands; and if this sort 
of allegiance does not involve the power 
of disposing of their -estates and con- 
trolling their votes, it is desirable that 
its nature, extent and purpose should be 
explained, for the benefit of all heretics, 
«s SHoh an ^xplraafioM may result in 



bringing them into the pale of the *}Ioh/ 
Catholic Church:' and surely it would 
be a nrnch more humane method of con- 
verting them than a resort to the stake 
tind the gallows. But we believe that 
the 'Holy Catholic Church' does not 
xx)ndescend to aigument or explanation 
with heretics. §he first demands obe- 
dience^ and then argument and explana- 
tion are entirely superfluous. 

** It must be exceedip^ly gratif3ring to 
^e good orthodox people of Northamp- 
ton and its vicinity, where the Ed- 
wardses, the Hopkinses, the Dwights 
^nd the Lymans have so eloquently 
preached the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion, to see the standard of popery 
waving from temples erected for the wor- 
ship of * Our Lady of Babylon,' in those 
delightful villages which decorate the 
valley of the Connecticut river. Bat 
the subject is too serious to be treated 
with levity. We should think that the 
very bones of these old clergymen would 
shrink in their graves, and recoil to a 
deeper distance from the' surface of a 
spot, once hallowed by their ministra- 
tions, now desecrated by the blasphe- 
mous mummeries of knavish priests and 
lying bishops— or to sura up the whole 
catalogue of crimes and vices that have 
disgraced human nature in one single 
w:ord— Jem/*.** 



eikratCm. 
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THE POLITICAL CHARACTER AND HISTORY OF POPERY. 



^ History of Popery; containing an 
account of the Origin, Growth, and 
Progress of the Papal Power; its . 
political influence in the European 
StateS'System, and its effects on the 
Progress of Civilization. To which 
are added, an Examination of the 
Present State of the Romish Church 
in Ireland; a Brief History of the 
Inquisition; and Specimens of 
Monkish Legends. 8vo. pp. 452, — 
London, 1839. 

We have frequently been struck with 
the very little attention that appears to 
liave been paid to popery, as a political 
ay stem, by the great mass of protestant 
writers, as well as by the public gene- 
lally; and the consequent apathetic and 
criminal negligence that exists with re- 
gard to the necessity for a political as 
well as religious opposition to its en- 
croachments. Indeed, if the true cha- 
racter of popery, as a political as well as 
religious system, was duly considered by 
the public, they would soon see the in- 
consistency of permitting the members 
of the church of Rome to exercise any 
political power; and with the irresistible 
impulse occasioned by the conviction that 
national independence and greatness, and 
individual security and happiness, de- 
manded their expulsion from the legis- 
lature, would petition that the vassals of 

Vol. 11.-18 



the Roman pontiff might be banished, 
and thai for ever, from the public coun* 
cils; politics and religion in this ques-> 
tion, at least, are inseparably interwovfen. 
As without religion there can be no true 
morality, equally without religion can 
there be no true politics. The Bible 
was intended to supply instruction to 
man as much in his legislative as in his 
more private character. It was ordained 
to be his counsellor and guide in the dis^ 
charge of every duty, whether to his 
family, his country, or his God. Its 
laws are as binding upon rulers and 
governors in church and state, as upon 
the heads of congregational or domestic 
circles. Public functionaries are as much 
amenable to the behests of the Omnipo- 
tent as private individuals. And whatever 
the mushroom wisdom of this supwfi- 
cial age may venture to assert to the con- 
trary, religion is indissolubly connected 
with politics ; and politics without reli- 
gion would be a species of carcass with- 
out animation, a fabric without founda- 
tion, an arch without its key-stone, and 
a planetary system without its centre of 
gravitation and laws of attraction. The 
infidel illumination of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may flash her unsubstantial rays 
across our "path, and deny the stability 
of the principles of eternal leclkude ami 
truth which are to be found in the reve- 
lation of the Almighty; but we will still 
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retain our solemn impressions, still main- 
tain the supreme and unerring authority 
of the Bible, in opposition to that and 
every other notion that is "earthly, 
sensual, and devilish.** If we may make 
use of an every day illustration, the 
jejune and effeminate illuminati of the 
present age have forsaken the pure and 
steady light of heaven, which pours its 
useful and refreshing influence upon 
every object,**and reveals the substantial 
qualities, proportions, and relations of 
things, to bask in the lurid and distract- 
ing, fitful and confounding glare of hell, 
which rolls its black and delusive clouds 
of sulphurous smoke around the path of 
its unhappy victim, hiding the face of 
heaven, and dazzling and distorting the 
mental vision, till the yawning gulf of 
perdition opens to receive him! The 
man who looks upon popery as a harm- 
less and pleasing object, is as much the 
subject of the deceitful craft and subtlety 
of the devil (whose master-piece popery 
certainly is,) as he is the soft and pitiable 
fool who displays, in painful ignorance 
and imbecility, his forge tf illness of his- 
tory, and his unacquaintedness with the 
very alphabet of popery. The mere po- 
litician, who pays no regard to the re- 
peated and multiplied aggressions of po- 
pery, and only exclaims, in listless in- 
difference, when he hears of its advances, 
or sees its progressive march, " Oh, I 
have nothing to do with theology !" is 
either an egregious simpleton, an empty 
coxcomb, or a thorough-paced and deter- 
mined traitor. Popery, as the history 
sketched by the author before us amply 
testifies, in her entire ecclesiastical struc- 
ture is eminently political: her assump- 
tion of supreme power and authority, and 
the unavoidable and uniform fruits pro- 
duced by so arrogant and haughty a po- 
sition, entertained in political equally 
with religious matters of jurisprudence, 
give an abundant and undeviating testi- 
mony to the accuracy of the solemn 
truth, that national security and inde- 
pendence are incompatible with the exer- 
cise and enjoyment of political power by 
papists in a protestant country. We 
are quite r«a^ to prove to those who 
look simply at secondary causes, and 
the working of natural principles, that 



what is wrong in Christian principle, 
must be dangerous in political practice; 
that what is wrong on religious grounds, 
must be so, even on the lower ground of 
political expediency. 

We will begin with enumerating a 
principle, which no one, we think, pos- 
sessed of common sense, or conversant 
with the rudiments of national law and 
government, can for a moment question 
or deny:-^** That to intrust ttith poll- 
iical power^ and cnpeviaUy unth any le- 
gislative authority^ the stibjects and 
vassals of a foreign and hosfi/e poten- 
tate, is irreconcilably ai variance and 
thoroughly incompatible unth national 
security and indepemdenceJ*^ Now, it 
is an easy thing to prove that papists are 
the vassab of a hostile potentate ; and, 
being such, it inevitably follows, if our 
above-stated axiom be correct, that it is 
diametrically opposed to the fundamental 
principles of national policy, right, and 
justice, to consign to them political power 
or authority in this country. There 
are three things which incontrovertibly 
prove the vassalage and abject subjec- 
tion of papists to a foreign power: first, 
the oath taken by every Roman Catholic 
bishop; secondly v the oath taken by every 
Roman Catholic priest ; and thirdly, the 
condition of the laity and their thorough 
subjection to their priests. The oath 
taken by the Romish bishops is as fol- 
lows : 

« I will be faithful and obedient to St. 
Peter, the Apostle, and to the Holy Ro- 
man church, and to our I^rd, the Lord 
N. Pope N. and to his successors ca- 
nonically coming in. I will neither ad- 
vise, consent, or do any thing that they 
may lose life or member; or that their 
persons may be seized, or hands any wise 
laid upon them, or any injuries offered 
to them under any pretence whatsoever. 
The counsel which they shall intrust me 
withal by themselves, their messengers, 
or letters, I will not knowingly reveal to 
any to their prejudice — I will help them 
to defend and keep the Roman papacy, 
and the Royalties of St. Peter,* saving 

• It is perhapp unnecessary to infbnn oor read- 
ers that by the '* Royalties of St. Peter," tbe popes 
understand their claims to particular countries as 
feudal lords paramount BaroniusbbourBlo prove 
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my order, against ail men The 

rights, hoQOurs, privil^es, and authority 
of the Holy Roman Church of our Lord 
the Pope, and his aforesaid successors, I 
will endeavour to preserve, defend, t/i- 
creaae^ and advance,^* 

This, as oar readers must be aware, 
is nothing more or less than an oath of 
feudal fealty. It binds the men who 
take it, hand and foot, body and soul, to 
a foreign potentate, and permits them to 
be the subjects of a protestant sovereign ; 
just so far only as he is pleased to permit. 

The oath taken by every Roman Ca- 
tholic priest, which is generally called 
the Creed of Pope Pius, contains the 
following clauses ; — 

"1 acknowledge the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Rome as the 
mother and mistress of all churches ; and 
I promise and swear true obedience to 
tlie Roman pontiff, the successor of Peter, 
and vicar of Jesus Christ; and all things 
defined, delivered, and declared by the 
holy canons and general councils, and 
especially by the council of Trent, i do 
unhesitatingly receive and confess ; and 
likewise I condemn and reject all things 
contrary thereto. This is the true faith 
out of which there is no salvation; I 
will keep it firmly to my life's end, and 
will take care that it be kept by my sub- 
jects, and those of whom I may have 
charge.^* 

In this oath, the popish priest not only 
promises unlimited obedience to the pope 
(as the vicar of Christ,) but likewise 
pledges himself to enforce obedience 
from those of whom he may have the 
spiritual charge. The celibacy of the 
popish priesthood too, effectually severs 
the dear and hallowed ties which bind a 
man to his country, and render him a 
patriot for present and for future gene- 
rations. He hps no earthly cares or con- 
cerns but to maintain and advance the 
interests of his church ; no domestic sym- 
pathies or family endearments to inter- 
fere with his entire subjection to Rome. 
The episUe of Pope Benedict XIV. to 
Nicolas Lercari, proves that the priests 
are not considered by the church of 

tint evciy countiy in Europe is a province of these 



Rome to be the subjects of the state in 
which -they live, in which this important 
principle is evidently expressed as a 
matter understood to be recognised by all. 

With regard to the condition of the 
laity, it is only necessary that we give a 
brief analysis of the scheme of papal do- 
minion : 1 . The pope claims to be , the 
supreme feudal lord, wherever he has a 
hierarchy of bishops or vicars apostolic. 
2. All bishops and vicars apostolic are 
feudal barons under him ; they derive 
titles of temporal dignity direcdy from 
the court of Rome, and are peers of the 
creation of the sovereign pontiff. 3. The 
priesthood of a diocess, and the youth 
intended for holy orders, are called sub' 
jects of the bishop. 4. The tenants of 
a see are called vassals of the bishop, 
although the see lands may have been 
alienated by the civil power. 5. Here- 
tics, schismatics, and all others who may 
reject the papal authority, are called •' re- 
bels to our lord the pope.*' 

" The church retains its right over 
heretics and schismatics, as a general re- 
tains the right of punishing deserters, 
although their names may not be on the 
muster-roll of his army." « By one of 
the Trent canons, every member of the 
church of Rome is bound to believe that 
all baptized persons are liable to be com- 
pelled, by punishment^ to be Christians; 
or, what is the same in the Roman Ca- 
tholic divinity, spiritual subjects to the 
pope." 

The pope indeed claims no temporal 
power, but he claims supreme power 
over all temporal things : and this is no 
mere nominal power, for in every reign, 
from Elizabeth to George III., he inter- 
fered to prevent the Roman Catholie 
laity from taking an oath of allegiance to 
the king of Great Britain ; and it appears, 
that even now, without an indulgence 
from the pope, they dare not take such 
an oath. 

The Roman Catholic laity, therefore, 
are not free agents, but are compelled, 
under pain of excommunication, which 
they are taught to consider as synony- 
mous with eternal damnation, to render 
a blind obedience to their priests, whom 
we have proved to be the sworn vassals of 
the pope. The first principle of a free 
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constitution reqaires that every Toter 
should be free to give his vote as he 
pleases ; but this the papist cannot do, 
he must give it as his priest directs. In 
reality, the whole Roman Catholic laity 
are in an abject and debased state of sub- 
jection to their priests, who exercise a 
spiritual despotism over them, to which 
no parallel can be found iii history. Is 
it right, then, that the privileges and li« 
berties of British protestants should be 
trampled in the dust by the slaves of 
popish priests and the cringing vassals 
of the court of Rome ? 

The political history of popery is suc- 
cinctly and clearly sketched in the pro- 
se tit volume, and the entire historic nar- 
rative, from its origin to the present 
moment, exhibits,' in the most forcible 
and impressive manner, the fisuH, that the 
po werfiil influence wielded by the church 
«»f Rome for so many centuries is to be 
attributed to her being far more a system 
iy( policy, adapting herself to the peculiar 
eircumstances o( every age and country, 
moulding her organization with every 
change in popular in8titutions,and framing 
her vast and complicated machinery so 
as to substantiate and cairy into effect 
the claims of her popes to spiritual and 
temporal supremacy, than to her being 
an institution for the propagation of any 
particular theological opinions. 

Popery ever has been, popery ever 
will be the same : the same in hostility 
to the Word of God; — the same in in- 
veterate hatred of liberty of conscience, 
the free use and exercise of any of the 
moral attributes of man; the same in 
disregard to the mandate of the Almighty, 
exalting herself above all that is called 
God ; the same in disregard to the peace 
and happiness, the temporal and eternal 
welfare of man ; the same in her lust for 
the blood of the saints ; the same in her 
lying vaniti^, and uttering lies in hypo- 
crisy; the same in unblushing effrontery, 
in cruel and relentless persecution, in 
tyranny and blasphemy, in intolerance 
and in vice. She will never rest satis- 
fied with the. amplest toleration: out 
Caesar out nuVus— either mistress of 
the worid or nothing, is inscribed on each 
cycle of her history ; undisputed and un- 
disturbed domination over (he bodies and 



souls of the w;hole huYRfati race, from the 
emperor to the beggar, is the modest 
claim engraven upon her brow ; and to 
imagine that she v^ill cease to be restless 
or cease the agitation and enforcement 
of her execrable pretensions because coin 
cession after concession is made to the 
avidity with which she ui^ges her suit, is 
as diagnostic of combined ignorance and 
madness as to suppose it possible to wean 
a drunkard from his wine by consigning 
to him the key of your cellar. 

That popery was not completely an- 
nihilated at the reformation, but suffered 
sl^I to exist, to attnoy, and perplex the 
church of Christ, is a part of the inscru- 
table workings of His providence who is 
too wise to err, and too good to permit 
any thing but for the ultimate advance- 
ment of his own glory and the best inte- 
rests of his church on earth. We may, 
however, find something like a parallel 
case in the Canaanites being stSl per* 
mitted to dwell in the land to the detrf* 
ment and annoyance of the children of 
Israel after they had obtaimHl Uie pro- 
mised inheritance. Mr. Lathbury in his 
•* State of Popery and Jesuitism in Eng- 
land/' notices this parallel in the follow- 
ing practical remarks : 

** While it is our duty to trace the 
footsteps of Providence in the accom- 
plishment of that event by which the pa- 
pacy was laid prostrate in England, it is 
equaUy incumbent on us to watch the 
enemy, who though overthrown at the 
reformation, was not completely de- 
stroyed. When the Israelites were plant- 
ed in the land of promise by the strong 
arm of Jehovah, the nations of Canaan 
were not utterly rooted outi but were left 
in an enfeebled state, not sufficiently 
powerful to overthrow their conquerors 
and re-establish themselves in their ter- 
ritories, but still strong enough to harass 
the Jews, and to prove as thorns in their 
side, for the purpose of proving them and 
of reminding them that it was not by 
their own might, but by the good hand 
of their God, that they were established 
in Canaan: and so at the period of the 
reformation, popery received a deadly 
blow, but it was not extinguished ; it was 
permitted to maintain an existence, and 
at certain seasons it has appeared more 
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vigorous than at others ; nay, there have 
been periods, since the reformation, when 
popery appeared likely to regain its as- 
cendency. That it was permitted to re- 
main in countries as a trial of protestant- 
ism there can be no question. By its 
existence protestants are reminded of the 
thraldom in which their fathers were in- 
volved, and from which we are happily 
and mercifully delivered. At the present 
period the papacy appears to be gaining 
strength ; at all events, it is putting forth 
all its energies ; and, as in the case of the 
Israelites, when they became lukewarm 
and indifferent, the Canaanitish nations 
were permitted to obtain certain advan- 
tages, and in some instances even to op- 
press the people; so we may rest assured, 
that, if we forget our privileges, or lightly 
esteem our deliverance from popery, the 
same wise Being will act in a similar 
manner towards us, and permit our enemy 
to make advances, and perhaps to assume 
a threatening attitude.** 

Popery, though emboldened and ena^ 
bled, by political power, and a voice in 
the legislature of the countries she wishes 
most to gather beneath the sway of the 
triple crown and crosier, to push her 
political conquests to the utmost, by no 
means confines her exertions to the limits 
of the political hemisphere. Wherever 
in the literary, social, or commercial 
world, she can obtain a footing, there she 
is labouring with the same unwearied 
zeal, tlie same ** penetrating activity,** 
to reap a harvest of proselytes and pro- 
mote her interests; to strengthen her 
stakes and lengthen her cords to their 
utmost stretch of tension. 

There are an incalculable number of 
Jesuits, under assumed garbs and cha- 
racters of every variety of description, 
scattered over the length and breadth of 
the land, propagating the tenets of the 
papacy, sowing discord and contention 
wherever they can, and straining every 
nerve to widen the differences existing 
between different sects of Christians. 
We could narrate many startling anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the various plots and 
intrigues of the Jesuits of the present 
day, in their assumption of different cha- 
racters in society, from the protestant 
clergyman down to the bricklayer's la- 
18* 



bourer, which would fill our readers with 
astonishment. They prove, incontesta- 
bly, as must every body's experience 
who has watched the workings of po- 
pery narrowly, or been at all connected 
with the private or public exertions that 
are being made to stem the torrent of 
popish leaven which is now deluging 
us, that what popery and Jesuitism 
ever have been throughout the entire pe- 
riod of their being, such are they now ; 
they employ the same carnal weapons, 
use the same unsanctified means for the 
attainment of their end, and answer as 
literally and as truly to every feature 
in the graphic delineation of popery 
sketched b/ the pen of inspiration, as 
they did at any former period of their 
hateful and pestilential existence. 

We say again, and we wish that every 
syllable we utter could break in a voice 
of thunder upon the ear of every drowsy 
and sleepy native of Great Britain, tbat 
the people of England are mad, and worse 
than mad, if they tamely sit still and see 
popery progress with the colossal strides 
she is now making towards the sub- 
jection of our beloved country to the 
crown and crosier of Rome; if they 
are willing to barter away a nation's 
welfare for the luxury of their own per- 
sonal ease and quiet, sacrifice the tem* 
poral and eternal well-being of their 
countrymen, for the effeminate indul- 
gence of their slothful propensities and 
morbid unwillingness to disturb the death 
slumber in which society is wrapped, and 
to immolate the cause of truth, of na- 
tional greatness, and of civil and religious 
freedom, upon the altars of their own 
egotistical and insensate ambition. But 
we hope better things of our countrymen 
^we entertain sanguine expectations 
that they will not fold their arms and 
permit the deadly soporific of modem 
liberalism to steal away their senses, and 
bind up their faculties in death-like tor- 
por, when they are called upon by every 
consideration that is manly and dignified, 
by every sentiment at all connected wi.h 
the greatness of a country and the hap- 
piness and liberties of her people, by 
every emotion of benevolence, by every 
dictate of a pure and lofty patriotism, and 
above all by every feeling of philanthropy 
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ihat exists in the human breast, and by 
every breath of gratitude and every pulse 
of piety that beats and throbs in the pious 
heart, to be up and doing, to gird up the 
loins of their minds with alacrity and 
zeal, and contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. '* Curse 
ye Meroz," are the memorable words of 
the Deity himself; " Curse ye Meroz," 
said the angel of the Lord ; *♦ curse ye 
bitterly the inhabitants thereof; because 
they came not to the help of the Lord, 
to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty." Let us solemnly consider the 
obligations we are under to defend that 
pure scriptural faith from which we 
have derived both nationally and indi- 
ridually so many and so great privileges 
and blessings, and contrasting the diffe- 
rence between our own peaceful condi- 
tion and the tempestuous and fiery trial- 
time of persecution and martyrdom 
through which the early protestants 
passed into glory, let us with gratitude 
and thanksgiving willingly and unreluc- 
tandy give ourselves seriously to the 
same task of beating bade the advancing 
hosts of the aliens, and contesting every 
inch of ground with the hoetue and 
mighty advocates of a corrupt and per- 
secuting creed. We have received from 
the past a holy and thrice-hallowed le- 
gacy — a gift, for the preservation of 
which, and the handing it down to us, 



our fathers passed to the stake, account* 
ing cruelty and torment, nay, death itaelf, 
welcome, could they by their sufferings 
but bequeath to us unimpaired so inva* 
laable an heir-loom. What they were 
martyred to cl^rish, what they poured 
out their blood like water to preserve* 
that let us not hold common or cheap. 
Posterity as well as the present genera- 
tion, call upon us to hold fast Siat we 
have, to retain, even at the expense of 
our life's blood, the precious blessings of 
a pure creed, an open Bible, and liberty 
ofconscience* Let us then pledge our- 
selves upon a holier altar than that by 
which the youthful Hannibal was sworn, 
to have no peace with the impious sys- 
tem which tramples in the dust alike the 
honour of God and the happiness of man 
—which spreads its net only to catch 
men's souls and plunge them in ever- 
lasting perdition — which exalts itself 
above all that is called God, and thirsts 
for the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. 
Nulla pax cum Roma^ be this our motto, 
and in the name of the God of truth let 
us prepare for the battle, nothing doubt- 
ing that in the severe and searchii^ 
struggle fast approaching, we shall be 
enabled to quit ourselves like men, and, 
David-like, prevail with the sling and the 
stone of scriptural truth against all the 
sophistry and deceitful craA of the €U>- 
liaths of the papacy. 



ROMISH INDULGENCES AND ABSOLUTtONS. 



Lectures on the Chief Points in Con^ 
troversy between Protestants and 
Pomanists^: By Rev. John Young. 
London^ Thomas Ward ^ Co. 

Taxes of the Apostolical Chancery^ or 
the Book of Rates, now Used in the 
Sin Custom^House of the Church and 
Court of Rome: Containing the 
Bulls, Dispensations, and Pardons^ 
for all Manner of Vtllanies and 
PFickedne8ses,imththe Several Sums 
of Moneys given and to be paid for 
them. Londony 1674» 



The subject of Indulgences, is espe- 
cially worthy of the attention of protest- 
ants — for it was on this part of the popish 
system that the mind of the great Ger- 
man reformer was first instructed, and it 
was the controversy that arose out of the 
sale of indulgences which gave birth to 
the reformation of the visible Christianity 
of the world, which has been the cause 
of incalculable benefits, even of a politi- 
cal and a civil nature, to Europe and to 
the world. The reigning pK>pe, having 
reduced himself to straits^ in consequence 
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of his laxnrious and prodigal habits, and 
being, besides, desirous of completiiig 
the erection of Su Feter*s church at 
Rome, had had recourse to the usual ex- 
pedient for raising money — the sale of 
indulgences. It so happened, that the 
individual to Mrhom the chief manage- 
ment of this religious, or rather irreligi- 
ous traffic, was intrusted in Germany-— 
John Tetzel, a Dominican friar — was a 



grant them abiolution. And thus was 
that spark struck forth, which ignited 
not only the territories of Germany, but 
the whole extent of the Roman empire; 
and thus was that flame kindled, which 
not only blazed up in the sight of all the 
nations of the earth, but upon which 
heaven looked with more profound inte- 
rest still than even earth, and which shall 
continue to glow and to blaze higher and 



person of most infamous character ; so higher, until the knowledge of Uie glory 



much sOt that the emperor Maximilian 
on one occasion had condemned him to 
death, and was only prevented from exe- 
cuting the sentence at .the earnest solici- 
tation of the Elector of Saxony. The 
inferior officers, in like manner, who 
were employed, were men of the same 
stamp, and were daily seen in public 
houses, and in places of the worst de- 
scription, revelling in debauchery and 
voluptuousness. The extravagant and 
shameless manner, besides, in which 
Tetzel was accustomed to declaim upon 
the efficacy of indulgences — professing 
that by means of them he had saved 
more souls from hell than St Peter had 
converted to Christianity by his preach- 
ing — could scarcely fail to disgust the 
sober-minded and the enlightened. Most 
of you must be acquainted with that in- 
famous specimen of his taste, and of the 
kind of reasoning which he was in the 
habit of employing, when encouraging 
the people to purchase indulgeucea for 
their departed relatives : he said, "The 
moment the money tinkles in the chest, 
your father*s soul mounts up out of pur- 
gatory." 

It is questionable, whether all that has 
been mentioned, calculated as it was to 
create unmingled detestation, had not fail- 
ed to produce more than a temporary ef- 
fect, but for a circumstance in which it is 
impossible not to mark the finger of an 
overruling Providence. In the year 
1517, it is recorded by Dr. Milner, cer- 
tain persons were repeating their con- 
fessions before Luther, and, whilst ad- 
mitting their guilt, yet would not comply 
with the penances which he enjoined — 



of God in the face of Jesus Christ shall 
shine, in all its brilliance and in all its 
purity, on every member of the human 
family. 

It may be interesting for us to recur to 
the words of the indu^ence, which was 
published by Tetzel, and which proved 
the immediate occasion of the protestant 
reformation:—' 

<< I, by the aatfaority of JesDs Christ, thnnigfa the 
merits oif his most holy passion, tnJ by the autho- 
rity of his Ueaaed aposttas Peter and Paul, and of 
our most holy Pme, delegated to me as commis' 
noner, do absolve mee— firat, fitxn all eoclesiasticmi 
censures, however Incurred; secondly, from all sins 
oonmiitted by thee, however enonnous— so fiir as 
the keys of the sacred church extend? and 1 do 
this, by remitting to thee all the punishments due 
to thee in pui^gatory, on account of thy crimes; and 
I restore thee to the innocenoe and parity in which 
thou wast when baptized— so that the gates of pu- 
nishment may be shut to thee when dying, and 
the gates of paradise be opened." See Dr. Mibier, 
Edin. edit p. 664. 

To give the reader a general idea of the 
nature of what are called indulgences— 
of the extent of their efficacy — of the 
frivolous and really ludicrous circum- 
stances (for although an indulgence is 
ostensibly a thing of most sacred im- 
portance, one of the solemn and bene- 
ficent provisions of the church for her 
erring sons) with which they have been 
frequently connected, — we shall here in- 
troduce a short quotation from a popish 
treatise respecting indulgences, translated 
from the Italian, and which was printed 
in English, A. D. 1617. 

" Pope Adrian VF. granted that whoever, lying 
at the point of death, should hold a hallowed wax 
candle in his hand, and depart out of ihia life hold- 
ing the same, shall obtain a plenary indulgence of 
all his sins, if so be that beuxe his death he have 
but once repeated the Ptalter or the Rosaiyr 
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BOt able to pronounce it, and shall have about him, 
or shall kias, one of these hallowed things, obtains 
a full indulgence of all hin sin^.** rage 112. 
** Whoever, having one of these grains, shall de- 
voutly fest, aocorduig to the custom of tfie church, 
on the eve of all the feasts of our bfessed Lady, 
(that is, about four or five times a year,) shall gain 
an hundred yearn of indulgence ; but if he fasts 
them on bread and drink only, he shall obtain a 
thousand years of indulgence.'' Hist of Pop. 
Lond.l735,p. 174. 

It would be easy for us to multiply 
quotations of this sort, and to bring ex* 
amples of indulgences, extending, not 
merely to a hundred or a thousand years, 
but to thousands on thousands of years. 
But it shall be our business now to ex- 
plain, in as few sentences, and as clearly 
as we can, what Roman Catholics them* 
selves profess to understand by indul- 
gences. And that we may not misrepre- 
sent their tenets, but, on the contrary, 
allow to them every advantage, we shall 
furnish the reader^ with an exposition of 
the doctrine on this subject, for sub- 
stance, the same with tvhat is given by 
the celebrated bishop of Meaux, one of 
the ablest and most ingenious defenders 
of popery. 

Now, it is maintained, that after the 
guilt of sin has been forgiven by God, 
there is a certain acknowledgment for so 
great a favour, which he requires to be 
made; a certain satisfaction to his jus- 
tice/or aina which Imve been pardoned^ 
which is demandedfrom the individual 
himself. 

This acknowledgment, or satisfaction, 
if not rendered in tlie form of penances 
and sufierii^ in tills world, or if ren- 
dered only in part, and not to the full 
amount, cannot be foigone, except by our 
passing through the fires of purgatory, 
and enduring a certain portion of tem- 
poral puniehmentf as it is called, in con- 
tradistinction to eternal puniahment in 
hells and this punishment may be ex- 
tended, according to the different circum- 
stances of individuals, through a period 
of hundreds, or thousands, or even hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. 

Now it is in the power of the pope to 
exempt an individual, either altogether 
or in part, from those penances and suf- 
ferings — from that satisfaction to divine 
justice — in one word, from that amount 
of debt which he owes to God. Should 



a man even have left the world, without 
having canceUed the full amount of his 
obligation to divine justice, and shoold 
he even be consigned to purgatory, it is 
in the power of 3ie pope, either to re- 
lease him from that place of punishment 
at once, or to shorten, by as many years 
as he thinks proper, the period of his 
sufferings. 

This is indulgence, in the universally 
received acceptation of that word amongst 
Roman Catholics; an exemption, not 
from eternal punishment, but from the 
temporal punishment which is believed 
to be due on account of the sins which 
God has forgiven; an exemption, total 
or partial, from penances and sufierings, 
or from the fires of purgatory. 

It is a very natural subject of inquiry, 
after the statements now made, how such 
unlimited power, and such immeasurable 
stores of grace, should be lodged in the 
person of the pope? The reason is 
this : First of all, it is believed that there 
is an immense amount of auperfluoua 
aafiafactiona that have been rendered by 
departed saints ; an immense amount of 
penances and sufferings, over and above 
what weie necessary to satisfy divine 
justice, for their own sins. Secondly, 
it is maintained, that as one drop of the 
blood of Christ is more than sufficient to 
have purchased the redemption of ten 
thousand worlds, added to the superflu- 
ous satisfactions of the saints, there are 
the auperfluoua aatisfacliona of Chriat; 
and these together, it is asserted, form 
an inexhaustible treasury of merit in the 
hands of the pope, as the head of the 
church, by the application of which he 
is able to satisfy divine justice (in so far 
as the temporal puniahment of sin is 
concerned,) either wholly or partially, 
and to dispense with those penances and 
sufi^erings which had otherwise been in- 
evitable, either here or in the purgatorial 
fires of a future state. 

Such, then, is the popish doctrine of 
indulgences, presented in its most mo- 
dified form, and set in the most favour- 
able light, by the most able advocate on 
that side of the controversy. 

In the eariy ages of the Christian 
church, when the most devoted and the 
most pious of her children were thrown 
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into dungeons, there to wait for the sen- 
tence which should condemn them to 
the stake, or the block, or the cross, it 
was not unusual for persons who had 
been guilty of inconsistencies, and who 
on this account had been debarred from 
communion, to repair to the imprisoned 
martyrs, to beg their intercession with 
tlie church from which they had been 
excluded, in order that they might be 
again restored to communion. At the 
request of the martyrs, such persons 
were indulged, the period of their ex- 
clusion was shortened, and they were 
forthwith reinstated in the fellowship of 
the church. Now, although it was not 
for many centuries after, (as we believe,) 
that the doctrine of indulgence, as it was 
at last established in the church of Rome, 
was introduced, it is not difficult to per- 
ceive that we have even here, in embryo, 
the principle of substitution, and of ap- 
plying the superfluous merits of one 
roan to compensate for the deficiencies 
of another. 

But Roman Catholics, not satisfied 
with an antiquity so remote as the second 
or third centuries, claim for their doc- 
trine the support of the very earliest and 
purest times of Christianity, and are fain 
to establbh it upon the practice of the 
apostolic churches, and even upon actual 
apostolic example and command. In 1 
Cor. v. 3, 4, 5, tlie apostle Paul, speak- 
ing of the incestuous person, commands 
the Corinthians, *' in die name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an 
one unto Satan, for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.*' But in 2 Cor. 
ii. 5, 7, he commands them to "forgive 
him and comfort him, lest, perhaps, such 
an one should be swallowed up with 
over-much sorrow.'* And it is not dis- 
puted that in the primitive churches, 
whilst such as walked disorderly were 
excluded from communion until they 
gave satisfactory evidences of contrition, 
it often happened, as in the case to which 
the apostle refers, that the time of ex- 
clusion was shortened; and sufficient 
evidence of contrition having been given, 
farther proofs were dispensed with. 
Now this, it is maintained, amounts to 
neither more nor less than induigence^ 



a dispensing with part of the punish- 
ment which was at first ordained. But 
mark the enormous difference. Here is 
nothing about the superfluous merits of 
Christ, or4he superfluous merits of the 
saints. Here is no remission of the sa- 
tisfaction which the justice of God re- 
quires for our sins, but only of the sa- 
tisfaction which the church demands, 
and that on the ground, that the indi- 
vidual's repentance was sufficiently 
proved, in testimony of which he was 
re-admitted to communion. And, above 
all, here is no power assumed of inter- 
fering with the distribution of punis|i- 
ments in a future world— no pretence of 
rescuing the departed out of the place of 
misery. The fact appears to be simply 
this : out of the primitive and apostolic 
rule of excluding offenders from religious 
fellowship, for a lori^er or a shorter pe- 
riod, and requiring from them evidences 
of true repentance, arose the popish prac- 
tice o( ordaining certain acts of penance 
and of mortification, as the punishment 
of certain sins. By and by, the course of 
penance was dispensed with, and a sum 
of money substituted in its room, until it 
came to this — that every sin, instead of 
having a particular penance attached to 
it, had a particular price, by the payment 
of which, exemption from the penance 
was secured. 

The Roman Catholic doctrine of in- 
dulgence is connected with a system of 
extortion and rapacity which, we may 
venture to say, stands unmatched in any 
department of history, profane or eccle- 
siastical. The superfluous merits of 
Christ and of the saints, which are 
lodged with the pope, and which form 
an immense treasury, at his disposal for 
the benefit of the church, are not dis* 
pensed gratuitously, but are bought and 
sold for money ! Every person, who is 
at all acquainted with the state of Chris- 
tianity on the continent, knows that, at 
the present day, indulgences are pla- 
carded in the popish churches, just as 
any common article of merchandise is 
notified for sale in the shops. In our 
own country—although this, like every 
other of the customs and doctrines of 
popery, appears in its least offensive and 
mostjnodifled form^buUs of indulgence 
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are regulady imported ; and at particular 
seasons, at Christmas, and other extra- 
ordinary festivals, the people possess 
themselves of this 'benefit, for certain 
sums, varying according to the ability 
and the circumstances of individuals. At 
the time of the reformation — and we have 
no reason to think that Uie case is mate- 
rially altered now — the sale of indul- 
gences formed one of the most prolific 
sources of revenue which belonged to 
the Roman pontiff; and the traffic was 
carried on so shamelessly, as to disgust 
even those who made no pretensions to 
remarkable delicacy or piety. It was, 
in fact, the favourite and the almost in- 
variable expedient on all occasions, when 
the pope required money for any pur- 
pose, to make a fresh issue of indulgences; 
and of this, examples without number 
might be produced. To show to what 
extent the system was carried, we need 
but name a book called, ** The Taxes of 
the Apostolic Chancery," of which, for- 
tunately, several editions were published 
in different countries, before any use was 
made of it by protestants, and the perfect 
authenticity of which was accordingly 
adnjitted, in the first instance, without 
hesitation, by papists; and in which 
there will be found almost every crime 
that can be named, with the price an- 
nexed at which an indulgence for it can 
be obtained. Instead of dwelling here 
on such details as the following, " For a 
layman murdering a layman, a sum equal 
to about 78. 6d,f for him that killeth his 
father or mother, wife or sister, 10*. 6^.; 
for a priest to keep a concubine, 10«. 
6(/." — the very idea of which is revolt- 
ing in the highest degree — we shall lay 
before you the language of a popish di- 
vine, a man of great celebrity in the six- 
teenth century. 

** Provided money can be extorted, every thinj 
prohibited is permitted. There is almort nothing 
fori)idden that is not dispcnaed with for money : 
•0 that, aa Horace said of his ag:e, the sreate^t 
crime a person can commit is, to be poor. Shame- 
ful to relate ! they give permission to priests to have 
concubines, and to live vrith their harlots, who have 
diildren by them, upon paying an annual Uibute. 
And in some places they oblige priests to pay this 
tax, saying, that they may keep a concubme i[ 
they please. There is a printed book, which has 
lipcn publicly sold for a considerable time, entitled, 
•»Thc Taxes of the Apostolic Chancery," from 
which one may learn more euorraities and crimes, 



than from all (he books of the Smmmsts; and of 
these crimes there are some, which persons may 
have lilierty to commit, for money, while abeolutioa 
from all of them, afler being committed, may be 
bouipht'* Claud. Espen. CommeB. ad Cap. J. 
EpisL ad 'i'itum. Degree IL Quoted by *'llie 
FrotestanL" 

We take but this obvious view of the 
case, as it has just been brought out. 
Allow what Roman Catholics requ ire- 
allow that the pope has the power of 
granting indulgences, of exempting indi- 
viduals from penances and mortifications 
here, and of rescuing them from the ex- 
cruciating torments of purgatory hereaf- 
ter — how is it that this power is boutfht 
and soldfo r monei; ? " To say noth ing 
of Christian principle, does not common 
humanity teach us to relieve a fellow- 
creature, even from the slightest pain or 
uneasiness, if it be in our power? But 
millions of souls must lie weltering in 
the flames of purgatory for thousands of 
years, whom the pope might at once re- 
lease ; and yet he does not, and will not, 
except for money!" If this should be 
read by a Roman Catholic, we would en- 
treat him to reflect, how opposite all this 
is to tlie system of revelation. To the 
poor, ^ad tidings are proclaimed. Sal- 
vation, and all spiritual blessings, are of- 
fered by Christ himself, freely and un- 
conditionally. " Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest." " Him that cometh 
to me, I will in no wise cast out," ♦* Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters; and he that hath no money, 
come, buy wine and milk, without mo- 
ney and without price." "The Spirit 
and the bride say. Come ; and let him 
that heareth say, Come ; and let him that 
is athirstcome; and whosoever will, let 
him take of the water of life freely." 

But, passing from this aspect of the 
subject, and not to insist on the merce- 
nary character which belongs necessa- 
rily to the doctrine of indulgence ; not to 
insist upon the fact which has already 
been brought out, that it is utterly desti- 
tute of the slightest support from scrip-, 
ture ; the grand principle, as you must 
have discovered, on which it is based, is 
this, that in addition to the sufferings and 
the atonement of the Redeemer, there is 
a certain punishment which must be en- 
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dured by us, before sin can be completely 
forgiven, and before we can be entirely 
delivered from the consequences of trans- 
gression. We are aware, that Roman 
Catholics formally exalt the Saviour, by 
declaring that one drop of his atoning 
blood, one item in his sufferings, had 
been sufficient for the redemption of the 
world. But if so, wherefore did he die ? 
Wherefore did he endure such a death, 
as that of the cross? Why was he not 
spared some of the indignities that were 
heaped upon hirti? Why was he not 
spared some of those agonies that pierced 
his soul, and under the tremendous pres- 
sure of which he cried, " My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
And, above aU, how comes it, that his 
blood, for all that it is so precious ; and 
his sufferings, for all that they are so 
complicated and so intense, are yet not 
sufficient to make full atonement for sin ; 
and that divine justice, unappeased by 
all that our Substitute has borne, de- 
mands atonement from us ? Aye! Christ 
i^ formaUy exalted, but he is really dis- 
honoured; and the very worth of his 
blood, and the very sufficiency of his 
expiation, are manifestly impugned. 

Perhaps it may startle some, when we 
too admit, with Roman Catholics, that 
there is a certain satisfaction for pardoned 
sins, which God really demands — not, 
indeed, in the sense in which, as we 
l>ave seen, they, almost without excep- 
tion, understand the matter; not in the 
sense of punishment, but in the sense of 
acknowledgment There is a certain 
acknowledgmcBt required from those 
whose sins God has forgiven for Christ's 
sake , and we are strongly persuaded, that 
however Roman Catholics may have 
lost sight of the principle, and however 
it may have been altered and corrupted 
by them, we have here the origin of their 
whole doctrine, and that sufficient jus- 
tice has not been done to them, by Uiis, 
so far as we are aware, never having been 
allowed. Every protestant admits, that 
whilst God pardons sin on the ground of 
the satisfaction of Chnst, there are cer- 
tain feelings of conation and of grati- 
tude, both sincere and deep, which we 
are bound to entertain, and which we 
are bound to express. It enters essen- 



tially into our notions of fitness and of 
equity; and in this sense we allow, 
without reserve, that there is an ac- 
knowledgment, or, if you will, a satis- 
faction for sins that have been par- 
donedi which Divine justice requires. 
But, then — 

1. This is a satisfaction which God 
cannot dispense with, and the want of 
which nothing can compensate. We do 
not stop to show that a pardoned hu- 
man being is necessarily contrite and 
grateful — that, reasoning on the ordinary 
principles of our nature, if a man really 
trusts in the blood of the Saviour, and 
really believes that God has graciously 
forgiven him on the ground of that blood, 
his heart must necessarily be melted into 
gratitude, and into genuine sorrow on 
account of his sins. But supposing, for 
a moment, that there was not this neces- 
sary connexion between faith in Christ, 
and gratitude and contrition, — or sup- 
posing that our gratitude and our contri- 
tion were, as they often are, fearfully de- 
fective, — the deficiency is one which ad- 
mits of no compensation. God may 
pardon this sin, as he pardons any other 
sin, and on the same ground ; but he can 
no more dispense with the feelings of 
gratitude and contrition, no more cease 
to claim these feelings as due to him, 
than he can dispense with any of the 
commandments of his holy law, or cease 
to require that we observe it. Do what 
we may, enter into what arrangements 
we may, it remains eternally true, that 
we owe to God the feelings of gratitude 
and of contrition, and that he can accept 
of nothing as an equivalent for the want 
of them. And how pitiful, how mon- 
strous, how impious, is the notion, that 
the feelings and the exercises of the 
heart may be foregone, in consideration 
of some outward penance or mortifica- 
tion, or that they may be commuted for 
a sum of money. 

2. We deny the existence of what are 
called the superfluous satisfactions of the 
saints, which are believed to be portioned 
out by the church, and which form the 
basis of indulgences. The general doc- 
trine of the church of Rome respecting 
works of supererogation, respecting so- 
perffuous merit, wUl probably form the 
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subject of discQBsion at a more adranoed 
stage of this inquiry. And we presume 
that it will then be proved, that the idea 
of a man being more obedient to the law 
of God, and more holy than he requires 
him to be, and of his doing more than he 
is in duty bound to do for God, and of his 
being able in this way to amass a stock 
of merit over and above what is aufficient 
for himself, — is not only destitute of the 
slightest support from scripture, but is at 
direct variance with the positive doctrine 
of scripture. But it is with a particular 
aspect of the general doctrine that we 
have at present to do— with the notion 
of some having rendered to God higher 
satisfaction for their sins than his justice 
required, — that is, having manifested 
deeper gratitude and contrition than were 
necessary for themselves. The bare 
statement of such an idea seems enough 
for its confutation. That expressions and 
evidences of gratitude and of contrition 
have been given, such, for example, as 
many of the shapes of voluntary morti- 
iication and suffering, which God has 
not only not required, but which are di- 
rectly opposed to the whole spirit and 
genius of his word, we admit; but we 
as positively deny, that any human be- 
ing, in any instance, ever cherished 
warmer thankfulness to God, or more 
poignant sorrow on account of his sins, 
than were barely requisite in strict jus- 
tice. There is, in fact, something un- 
speakably degrading, to any well disci- 
plined Christian mind, in the notion that 
any limit can be fixed to those obliga- 
tions which we owe to the redeeming 
mercy of God, and to that sense of the 
enormity and of the hatefulness of sin 
which it becomes us to entertain, and 
that this limit it is in our power not only 
to reach, but to overpass. 

3. Supposing that there were what 
are called the superfluous satisfactions of 
the saints, which there are not, we should 
still deny that these could possibly be 
available for any but themselves. These 
are the words of God, by the prophet 
Ezekiel: <*The righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him.*' And in reference to the last 
judgment, we are told by aa inspired 



apostle, that "every man shall receive 
according to that he hath done, whether 
it be gO(^, or whether it be evil." The 
idea is beyond measure absurd, of the 
superfluous gratitude and the superfluous 
repentance of one man being placed, by 
some secret deed of conveyance, to Hie 
account of another. We may bestow a 
favour upon an individual who is him- 
self entirely undeserving, for the sake of 
another to whom he is related, and whom 
we admire and esteem ; but should that 
individual, after this proof of kindness 
unmerited by him, be wanting in grati- 
tude, how ridiculous, yea, what a deep 
aggravation of his wickedness would it 
not be, were he to point to the gratitude 
of others, as if that could make amends 
for the sJ>sence of the feeling in him. 
In like manner, suppose a man, whose 
sins have been pardoned through the 
blood of Christ, to be wanting in that 
gratitude, and that sincere contrition, 
which he owes to God, — how could it 
avail him that thousands and thousands 
more had been eminent for those virtues 
of which he is destitute? How could 
the existence of* these in them make it 
less true that they were wanting in him, 
and that he was ungrateful and unsub- 
dued? or, how could the piety of their 
hearts make the state of his heart less 
criminal or less offensive in the estima- 
tion of God? It augments still farther 
the foUy and the impiety of this doc- 
trine, when we add, that it is supposed 
that, by the payment of a paltry tax, a 
man can possess himself of the virtues 
of others, an^ can achieve the substitn^ 
tion of their virtues in the room of his 
own crimes. ^ 

' 4. Supposing that there were what 
are called the superfluous satisfactions of 
the saints, which there are not; a^d sup- 
posing that these superfluous satisfac* 
tions could be available to others than 
themsdves, which they cannot ; we deny 
that these satisfactions are collected to* 
gether into an immense treasury at the 
disposal of the pope. The thing is a 
piece of the absurdest fiction ; so puerile, 
that it is wonderful it was ever brought 
out, and still more wonderful that, when 
brought out, it was not at once rejected 
with contempt and disgust. 
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6; Soppoehig ihaC ^ere were such a 
treasury of merit in the hands of the 
pope, which there is not, what security 
have we that it may not now be, or may 
not often hare been exhausted ? It is 
one of the amazing properties of this 
spiritual treasury tluit no mortal can be- 
come ac^iuainted with its contents, or 
can ascertain the amount of merit that is 
deposited in it. But if the satisfactions 
<^ the saints are not infinite, which it 
will not be maintained they are, the pro- 
bability is not the most remote that could 
be conceived, that they may have been 
long ago expended, and ^at those who 
have purchased indulgences have been 
verily trusting in that which is not. If 
it be said, that the merits of Christ, at 
least, are infinite, it is granted ; but it 
may be at once replied, that if they are 
infinite, then there needs no addition of 
the merits and the satisfactions of his 
creatures. 

It has oflen been asserted, that a popish 
indulgence is nothing else than a per- 
mission to commit sin. The assertion 
in this bald form is not true, and it is not 
just to Roman Catholics. They do not 
intend, by indulgence, a liberty to com- 
mit sin: but that the doctrine, in its 
practical effects and working, in the great 
majority of cases, comes up to this 
amount, I have as little doubt. Roman 
Catholics are not taught that they have 
liberty to commit sin, but they are taught 
that if they commit sin, they may yet 
escape those mortifiqations and inconve- 
niences, that punishment, which they 
must otherwise have endured, either 
here or in a future worid. The pope 
does not claim the power of allowing 
sin to be committed, but he does claim 
the power of preventing those humili- 
ating and painful consequences of sin 
which are among the strongest motives 
that deter from its commission. So that, 
according to the views of papists them- 
selves, although an indulgence is not an 
allowance of sin, yet it is an allowance 
of sin, without the temporal punishment 
that must otherwise foUow upon it. 

But in order to bring out this view^f 
ihe subject in its full extent, and in order 
to expose in any sufficient manner die 
ruinous consequences that are essentially 
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involved in diis dogma, it must be taken • 
in connexion with anodier of the artides 
of the popish creed;— ^the article of ab- 
solution. 

The following is the decree of the 
council of Trent upon this subject; and 
it deserves to be noticed that the decrees 
of this council are at the present moment 
the acknowledged standards of belief in 
the popish church, and every priest, at 
his ordination, solemnly swears to every 
point contained in them. 

Tf in an the regenemte, there ^mre such grati- 
todeto €^, that (hejr alwii^s kept the righleoiis- 
nem received fav his goodnesi and grace in bap- 
turn, there would have bejsn no need to institute 
anodier aBcrament for ^ reraiaoon of sin besides 
baptian. But since (Sod, who is rich in mercy, 
knoweth our fiame, he hath provided a saving re- 
medy for those who yield themselves again to the 
slaveiy (tf am and the povircr of the devil, namely, 
the taerament of penance; whereby the benefits 
of the death of Qinst are ap(^d to those who sin 
after baptjam." 8e8& ziv. caa 1. J. M. Cramp's 
TrBnsli4iao,pbI73. 

With regard to the manner in which 
this rite is observed, the following, for 
substance, is extracted from a work of 
the popish bishop. Dr. Challoner. 

*<The penitent, kneeling by the dde of his 
ghostly &ther, makes the sign of the erosi, and 
says, ' Pray, father, give me your blessing, for I 
have sinned.' He then repeats <A« Con/Eftfor. (I 
confoas to Ahnightv God, to Messed Mary, ever a 
virgin, to Ueased Michael the Archangel, to blessed 
John Baptist, to the holy apostles Peter and Paul, 
and to all the saints, that 1 have sinnod exceed- 
ingly, in thought, word, and deed, through my 
foult, through mj most grievous fiiult, &c) He 
then ccnfeases hk sins accordmg to the Ten Com- 
mandments, or in such order as he finds most help- 
ful to his memory. After all, the priest repeats the 
words of abeohition, I absolve thee in the name of 
the FathsB, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoat"— Garden <rf the Soul, p 229. 

Now, to show you the true nature of 
this rite, and that the priest does not 
simply declare that God will forgive the 
sincere penitent, but that he himself, by 
his own authoritative act, absolves him , 
so that he is as certaiuly forgiven as if 
God from heaven were to utter the words, 
we give the decision of the council of 
Trent. 

^Thoug^ the priest's absolution k the dkfieii* 
aation of a benefit which belongs to anotiber, yet it 
Is not to be considered as merely a ministiy, whe Aer 
to publiflh the gospel or to declare the remission 
qf sins, but as the nature of a ^mdidnl mU, hk 
whidi sentence is pronounced by hmi as a judged 
Sees. xiv. cap. 6. J. M. Cramp*s Tnmdation, p. 
Ie3» 
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We waive every thing Hke minnle ex- 
aminatioa of this dogma as it has just 
been brought out I ao not take up the 
scriptural arguments, or the arguments 
of any kind by which it is professedly 
supported* I do not insist on the solemn 
mockery which is practised when man 
pretends to know the heart of his fellow- 
man. I do not attempt to expose the 
impiety of trenching upon the province 
of that God against whom sin is com- 
mitted, and to whom alone, therefore, it 
belongs to pardon or to punish it : al- 
tboi]^, tremendous must be the posi- 
tion of that man who dares to stand in 
the place of God, and would wrest from 
the hand of God his immutable and in- 
alienable prerogative. But only bear in 
mind, that whikt, according to the popish 
belief, original sin is comj^etely washed 
away in baptism, all sins committed af- 
terwards, of whatever kind, are forgiven 
in absolution, and perfect safety from 
eternal punishment in hell is obtained— 
Bear in mind, that if, besides this, there 
be what is called temporal punishment, 
consisting of penances and mortifica- 
tions here, and of suffering in the fires 
of purgatory hereafter ; this is completely 
provided against by ihe system of in- 
dulgences — Recollect, that by only pass- 
ing through a certain form, both abaolu- 
tion and indulgence^ freedom both from 
eternal and from temporal punishment, 
may be purchased at any time for a small 
sum — Recollect the fact, that in the ar- 
ticle of death the sentence of absolution 
is pronounced on all, and that then the 
priest not only can acquit even firom 
those sins from which, in other circum- 
stances, none but the pope can release, 
but that he is actually in Uie most solemn 
manner bound to exercise this power, 
and to give plenary absolution — Com- 
liine the two dogmas of absolution and 
indulgence and let it once be known that 
by o^y submitting to certain forms we 
may purchase complete deliverance from 
all the painful and the alarming conse- 
quences of transgression, deliverance 
from present and from future punish- 
ment—Let this once be the thorough 
conviction of any mind; let it once be- 
come the ffeneral, the universal belief, 
and how no you underpune and over- 



torn, at OM feU swoop, die fimest bul- 
warks of iN^ness ! how do you throw 
wide open the flood-gates of iniquity, and 
allow a dark, and detractive, uid resist- 
less torrent to deluge the world. Rea- 
soning on sudi a point seems to be ut- 
teriy misplaced. A doctrine which hdds 
out to men, while the love <^ sin in 
their hearts is unsubdued, the certainty 
of plenary forgiveness, must be a tre- 
mendons encouragement to wickedness. 

The secret force of consdence is pro- 
▼eri>iaL It is a force from which the 
most obdurate and the most depraved 
cannot shake themselves loose. They 
are often, by this invisible but inresisti» 
ble power, driven firom crime, in spite of 
themselves. But let this power be given 
to the winds; let the voice of conscience 
be hushed and flattered into silence; let 
men know that they can at any time se- 
cure perfect safety here and hereafter; 
and what must be the consequence bat 
that they will plunge headlong, without 
one movement of hesitation, and without 
one feeling of remorse, into all the vices 
which they love, or to which circnm- 
stances may tempt thcim T Here then is 
a doctrine of the Roman Catholic church 
at the very outset, which is slaying its 
thousands and its tens of thousands! 
Here, as on the altar of some bloody de- 
mon, whole hecatombs of human beings 
are ofiered up! Here is one of ihe 
roaster-devices of the arch foe of human 
kind, by whidi he is peopling his gloomy 
territories, and by which he is seducing 
multitudes to fAiuast with him in his des- 
tiny of eternal wretchedness and despair. 
The love of tradi, love to our feUow- 
men, the love of Christ, constrain us to 
«< cry aloud and spare not, whether they 
will hear, or whemer they will forbear.'* 

And wherefore any such contrivancet 
even were it not so ungainly in itself 
and so widely separated firom the doo- 
trine and the genins of scripture, when 
the Lord Jesus Christ, by his incarna- 
tion and his sufiering, hath accomplished 
all that is necessary for our salvation? 
^ In Christ we have redemption dirough 
his blood, the foigiveness of sins, ac- 
cording to the riches of his grace.'* 
There is a divinely appointed method 
for obtaining fiill and everiasting pardon 
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of «iD, bat it 18 wisely guarded against 
those dangers and evils, which are inhe« 
rent in the clumsy artifice of indulgences. 
There is pardon, but it is pardon placed 
on such a footing as to attach it to all 
the salutary effects of punishment. 
There is safety, perfect and infallible 
safety, but it is safety secured by such 
means as awaken the liveliest and strong- 
est impressions of danger. Conscience 
is completely pacified and set at rest, 
and yet it is quickened into keener sen- 
sitiveness, and it is armed with more 
formidable power. The motive of love 
and of ffratitude is brought into full and 
invincible Operation, and yet the motive 
of fear is preserved in all its undiminished 
strength. In one word, God appears as 
the God of love, but he appears, at the 
same time, holy and indexible, a God of 
vengeance: «* Mercy and truth are met 
together; righttotuness and peace have 
embraced each other.'* 

Partly as a curiositjr, and partly to 
show to what extremities the upholders 
of the great Imposture have gone in 
making merchandise of the " superfluous 
satisfactions *' before spoken of, we ap 
pend from Anthony Eoans's •* Tariff 
of Prices," the following list of crimes 
and penalties, printed by him firom au- 
thenticated copies, furnished from Rome, 
and used in Ireland before the Reforma- 
tion. We do not know how the scale 
has been modified to suit the spiritual 
wants of the present age in this country. 

perUuH decreed imposUions of the Chancery 
Comrt eftke Church of Rome, 

Of Marriage. 
IfuprimiiL £»<.«• 

They that marry in the fourth 
degree, must pay for a dispen- 
sation the sum of -•--240 

They that have committed 
fornication in the fourth degree, 
notwithstanding their consangui- 
nity which they well knew, 30 3 

For legitimating of children 
that shall be bom of a conjunc- 
tion in the fourth degree - 19 10 

Those that have contracted 
in matrimony in the fourth de- 
gree, and being ignorant of their 
consanguinity, and after being 



sensible of their relation, having 
carnally accomplbhed their mar- 
riage, must pay - - - - 27 6 

They who have carnally sin- 
ned in the fourth degree, being 
ignorant of their consanguinity, 16 6 

For such as have been sensi- 
ble of their own consanguinity 
in the fourth degree, and never- 
tiieless contracted in marriage, 
licet non con^timmo/tim, - 39 10 

But if that marriage be con- 
summated and carnally accom- 
plished, you are to agree with 
the prelate, for the legitimating 
of such children as were bom 
before a divorce given by the 
ordinary, at the request or unani- 
mous consent of both parties, 
the dispensation is ----9 02 

A Marriage in the Fifth Degree^ 

Whether it be of consangui- 
nity or affinity, is dispensed for 40 4 

Besides the gratifying of the 
prelate for a marriage in the se- 
cond degree, whether it be for 
consanguinity or affinity, the 
pope himself, or his particular 
emissary, is to give the dispen- 
sation for 100 15 6 

The dispensation of marriage 
in the first degree of affinity, is 
made only in conscience, yet you 
are to pay, or according to the 
ability of the party - • 1000 2 6 

A Disperuationfor Oossipe. 

For such as are of a spiritual 
affinity, and shall be contracted 
in marriage 17 09 

In all other causes belonging 
to gossips, none but the pope or 
his public penitentiary, sede 
vacante dispensia jur - - 50 3 

If an adulterer or a married 
man seeks his wife*s destraction, 
he cannot obtain any dispensa- 
tion to marry another, but if he 
hath contracted marriage, and 
that the matter be kept secret, 
he is dispensed with in con- 
science, but he shall pay - 36 1 

If a married man attempts to 
kill his wife, and effects it not, 
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and that he hath not promised 
marriage to another, he may 
have a dispensation to marry 
another, after the death of the 

6r8t, for 22 2 9 

If a married man, before the 
death of his married wife, mar- 
ries another, being ignorant of 
the first marriage, if it so hap- 
pens that the first wife dieth, he 
shall take to him the second, 
provided tlie ceremony of mar- 
riage be renewed, and he cannot 
be divorced, without the consent 
of his wife, who was ignorantly 
married, or contracted unto him 
before, and the dispensation shall 
cost 19 2 

If a man, who has been a long 
while absent, supposeth that his 
wife is dead, and he marrieth 
another, and livetli with his se- 
cond as with his first, during 
the time he supposed his former 
to be dead ; but if his first wife 
shall happen to come again, 
shall forsake the second and 
live with the first, he shall pay 
for his transgressions - - 29 2 

A dispensation for such as 
have vowed chastity during life, 
is given only by tfie pope, or 
some extraordinary great pre- 
late, and it shall cost - - - 16 5 6 

He that hath Towed to be a 
monk^ so that the vow be not 
solemn, he may be dispensed, 
according to conscience for 15 4 1 

But if in his dispensation be 
added this clause, that if hia 
tvife die he shall be obliged to 
keep his vow, yet he may have 
dispensation to marry again for 27 3 6 
. If a man who hath taken holy 
orders (provided it be kept se. 
cret) happens to marry, he may 
have a dispensation for keeping 
his wife as long as she lives, 
provided that he shall not marry 
again ader her decease, only he 
shall say his divine office upon 
festival days, and that by way 
of satisfaction, and also pay for 
his dispensation - - - • 35 4 
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The Dispensations for Jews. 

A dispensation for a Jew for 
having a synagogue in his own 
house, shall cost - - . 300 1 6 

For erecting a new public 
synagogue must be paid - 600 15 

A Jew that will be authorized 
to practise physic, or chiruigery, 
with the clause of assistance, 
must pay 60 15 

Dispensations on the age of those thai 
take orders. 

A child at six years old, shall 
pay for his clerkship and first 
matriculation ••---1924 

A youth of sixteen shall pay, 
for his being made sub-deacon, 22 3 5 

At seventeen years - - 16 2 

For being made deacon at the 
age of eighteen - - - - 32 

At nineteen, for the same 16 

For being ordained priest at 
twenty 32 20 

At twenty-four, for the same 16 
To take orders vAere, when^ or whomt vM 
in what number one pleaseth* 

To take orders from any other 
but his own bishop, the first 
clerkship and the four small 
orders, are- * ••-- 14 10 

To take according to a man's 
will, one, two, or all the orders, 
must be paid ----- 32 2 10 

For taking orders except on 
Ember week, is - - - - 10 2 10 

For taking orders firom such 
as have au&ority to use bene- 
diction from an abbot - - 34 2 

From a bishop - - - - 24 
Dispensations for such as are drfeetine 

or bewitched in any of the MewUfers of 

their Bodies f in order to take orders* 

For a man that wants any 
member of his body, if he takes 
clerkship, as to the four small 
orders, .-36 20 

For him to be admitted to or- 
ders of higher degree, must be 
paid the sum of----4630 

If he hath lost one or more of 
his fingers^ a dispensation for 
holding a benefice, shall cost 52 3 

But if he hath almost lost his 
left eye, he must pay - - 40 
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Yet with a proviso, that he 
holds his hook, or a sheet of pa- 
per containing the canon of the 
mass, on the middle of the altar ; 
but if he hath lost hoth his eyes, 
or one of his * * * he must pay 66 3 

But if he be deprived of all 
his » » • » * he must pay 112 3 6 

F&r 9%tch as have taken orders legally as 
they ought to hose done. 

Fot those that shall take or- 
ders under age, the dispensa* 
tions shall cost - . • • 7 2 3 

For the irregularity of one 
that hath taken orders from any 
other but his own diocesan, 
without leave from his prelate, 
must pay for his dispensation 7 2 3 

If a bull carries a retention of 
a benefice, the dispensation shall 
cost 13 38 

For him who hath taken or« 
ders unlawfully, - - - - 7 2 3 

And if they be a retention of 
a benefice, ------13 38 

For a man who, by the collec- 
tion of a full tenth, was ad- 
mitted into orders, that is to say, 
without taking or bringing cre- 
dible witnesses to aver Sie truUi, 
his dispensation shall cost • 7 2 2 

For one who, by express or- 
ders, renounceth the orders of a 
deacon, or sub-deacon, which 
were before conferred upon him, 
he is to pay -----12 37 

He that in one and the same 
day hath taken two or more or- 
ders, to the end that he may im« 
mediately officiate, shall pay 
for his dispensation - - • 6 2 6 

Dispensations for such as are employed 
in the service of the church without 
taking orders. 

If any one being neither dea- 
con or sub-deacon, and exercise 
such an office, he must pay 12 3 6 

And if he hath a bull for a 
• benefice, he is to pay • - 18 4 

If any one who is not a priest, 
shall take upon himself to say 
mass, or to administer the sacra- 
ments ; and he intend to take or- 
19* 
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ders aflerward, his dispensation 

shall cost 86 9 7 

Dispensations for Bastards. 

For admitting a bastard after 
the old manner to holy orders, 
and to capacitate him to hold a 
living wherein is a cura anima- 
rum^ he pays 511 

And if that the clause of em* 
powering him to change his be- 
nefice be added, he is to pay 7 7 3 

If a bastard, knowing himself 
to be so, shall take orders, he 
must pay - - - - 7 7 3 

If he change his benefice he 
is to pay - - - - 6 2 

If he changeth two, he is to 
pay - - - - 12 4 

Ifthree - - - 18 4 6 

But if he officiate in the behalf 
of his father, present or absent, 
he must pay - . - 7 2 

And if he be a bastard found 
by chance, he pays - 6 2 

Dispensations for Monks* Bastards. 

For a mendicant's bastard 
turning monk,a dispensation is 6 2 8 
For a Mendicant to he made Provincial 

of an order^or first Quardian^ or capa- 
citated to any other dignity. 

If monks have revenues, and 
are not minors or mendicants, 
they may have a dispensation 
for as high as an abbot for 110 

Dispensations for such a person at was 

once married, at the second to a virgin 

to his wife. 

A man who hath been once 
married, may afWr his wife*s 
decease be admitted into orders, 
for - - . - 6 2 

And if he will enjoy privi- 
leges, he must pay - • 2 9 9 

Dispensations for persons that have had 
two wives. 

A man that hath been twice 
married shall be admitted to bis 
first clerkship, or to the four 
small orders, on paying for his 
dispensation - - - 12 3 4 
For the Apostolical chamber. 

But if in his bull is added this 
clause, if he chance to marry 
again, he shall pay • - 18 4 9 
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And if the bull contain this 
dause, if it happen he hath al- 
ready had two wives, and that 
he shall marry the third, he shall 
pay - - . - 6 4 8 

And if this bull for a man that 
hath had two wives, and is a 
widower, dispenses with him to 
have or to keep one simple be* 
nefice, he shall pay besides the 
aforesaid tax - • - 24 6 

He that beinf married, and 
conceals that he had two wives, 
and yet takes his first clerkship, 
must pay - - - 21 5 6 

A knight that hath had two 
wives, and afler being a widow- 
er, enters into the four first or- 
ders, shall pay for his dispen- 
sation - . - - 12 3 6 

A man having had two wives, 
having already procured h is dis- 
pensation from the pope to enter 
into orders, and to officiate in the 
place of a canon, may yet have 
a faculty for two equal benefices, 
paying only - - - 24 6 

Pwrdans and dispensationt for soldiers » 

He that being a soldier for the 
Catholic cause, and neither kills 
nor wounds in war, nor causeth 
none to do it, is to pay - 36 9 

All priests who have assisted 
at the judgment, or given their 
advice in writing in any criminal 
cause, shall pay each person 36 9 

If any man shall strike a clerk 
or priest, he shall pay the full 
sum of- - - - 620 

But if an abbot or prelate, it 
must be - - - 12 3 6 

K any man shall strike a bi- 
shop, or such an extraordinary 
great prelate, it must be - 24 6 

Dispensations for wounding persons. 

He that wounds any one of 
the clergy in any of his mem- 
bers, his pardon and dispensa- 
tion shall cost - - 18 4 9 

But 'if it be a simple pardon 
without dispensation, - 6 2 

,He that wounds an abbot or 
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principal person of any order, 

must pay - - - 6 

If a bishop, it shall be 12 

But if one layman wounds 

another, he is pardoned for 6 

Dispensations for Murders or Wilful 
Homicides. 

A murderer having taken his 
first orders, can have a dispen- 
sation for holding one simple 
benefice, and if that be not suf- « 
ficient, he may have two or 
three ; hiring his pardon for the 
murder he hath committed, for 12 5 6 

But if he will have the privi- 
lege of the clergy, he must pay 18 4 

If it be wiSi the exhibitory 
clause, it will cost - • 80 7 6 

To have a dispensation for 
holding three benefices, except 
the bull runs so that he may 
hold as many benefices as he 
vtands in need of, he is to pay 1 18 8 

But if he hath the bull to his 
advantage, he pays - 24 6 

But a person being wounded, 
and dieth not of the blow that 
he hath received, but through 
want of good attendance or the 
like; or if he that gave the 
wound intended not to kill him, 
he may have a dispensation for 
the order of priesthood, and hold 
ecclesiastical benefices, for 36 9 

The dispensation of a murder 
perpetrated by a bishop or ab- 
bot ; or by the chief of an order, 
or knight, shall cost • 60 12 6 

If a friar, or guardian of a mo- 
nastery kills a man, it will be 40 9 

A wilful murderer having al- 
ready taken orders, and was be- 
fore dispensed withal to sing a 
hail Mary in the church, if he 
is empowered to hold an eccle- 
siastical benefice, he is to pay 36 9 

But if there be many acces- 
sary to the murder, every two 
are to pay amongst them 60 12 6 

If one be found guilty of many 
murders, in the same time and 
quarrel, he is to pay for his 
dispensation - - - 36 9 
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If in sereral quanreb he must 
pay double - - • 60 12 6 

For an ordinary man who 
hath committed murder, it ia 
rated at will, according to the 
circumstances of the place and 
time, and as the prelates shall 
think fit. 

DupetuMtunu for AeeidentMl Mwriers. 

If one would have a pardon, 
ad cautelamt as they term it, it 
will cost - - - 18 4 9 

If he ^at hath killed a man, 
did use his endeavours to avoid 
it, but was forced to the fact in 
«e(^yen(/m(/o,heshallpaybut 86 7 

If a man happen to be mur- 
dered accidentally, the murderer 
is to pay for his dispensation 9 3 6 

If a clerk of the church hath 
killed one in his own defence, 
he must pay for his dispensa* 
tion - - - - 6 2 

And if the clause of assistance 
be in it, it will cost - 12 4 

If it be for a cantela, or for 
assurance for the future he shall 
pay - - . - 21 4 6 

But if it be with the inhibitory 
clause, its price is - - 36 9 

For a murder perpetrated in 
the defence of another, a dispen- 
sation, for saying mass, for 30 7 6 

Dispensations and pardons 
for bishops or abbots or such 
prelates, for wilful murders, are 30 i2 6 

For priests and ordinary cler- 
gymen - • - • 40 10 

' For Murderers of Priests. 

A la3rman having murdered a 
priest, shall be pardoned for 6 2 

A simple clerk or priest, or 
one who hath taken orders, shall 
pay, if he be interdicted from 
exercising his function, - 6 2 

If there be a rabble or a num- 
ber of people when a murder is 
committed, the chief shall pay 
a whole lax, and the rest half. 

If one man in the same time 
kills more than one priest in the 
same quarrel, he must pay for 
hts pardon • - - 6 9 3 
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But if he hath killed many 
priests at several times, he shall 
pay a whole tax to the first, and 
a half for the rest. 

If he who hath killed a priest 
desires to be pardoned, and 
would change his public pe- 
nance to a private, he shall pay 18 4 6 

He that kills a bishop or any 
other prelate, must pay - 36 9 

He that having killed a priest, 
if he holds his benefice, must 
pay for his dispensation - 2 2 

Dispensatumsfor such as have killed 
Laymen. 

For murdering a layman, the 
dispensation is • - 3 2 4 

But if one hath killed many 
laymen in one quarrel, he is 
taxed but for one, and his dis- 
pensation is according to the 
confessor's discretion - 4 18 

Dispensations for Parricides. 

Murders committed on the 
persons of father, mother, bro- 
ther, or sist^,-:-each person's 
dispensation - - - 4 18 

If any person hath killed or 
murder^ his own wife, it shall 
be rated as that of parricide, 
viz. - - • - 4 18 

And if he who hath murdered 
his own wife, and marrieth ano- 
ther, the dispensation is - 8 2 9 

And if those who have as« 
sisted the husband in the mur- 
dering, are included in the par- 
don or dispensation, the tax is 2 

Dispensations for such as have killed 
their own Children. 

If either father or mother, 
sister or brother, do strangle or 
smother an infant, they are to 
pay - - - - 4 2 

But if a stranger hath mur- 
dered an in^t, he pays as far 
as a layman, viz. • - 3 2 4 

But if the father and mother 
do strangle the infant of a una- 
nimous consent, they must pay 6 2 

Dispensations for Women that Miscarry. 
She that takes any potion to 
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destroy the fruits in her womb, 
or the father who causeth his 
wife to take the same, is to 
pay - . - . 4 18 

But if a stranger giveth the 
potion, he shall pay - 4 18 

Dispensations for Wizards and Sor* 

cerers. 
A witch or enchantress, at her 
abjuration made of her sorcery 
and enchantments, shall pay 6 2 

And if she foUoweth the same 
trade after her abjuration, she 
shall pay - • • 12 4 

DispensaHons for Heretics. 

A pardon and re-habilitation 
of a heretic, drawn in an ample 
form, with the inhibitory clause 
before he had made abjuration^ 
is - . - . 86 9 

If he be a layman, and the 
bull containeth an absolution of 
infamy, he is to pay - 12 9 6 

And if the inhibitory clause 
be added, he is to pay more 12 1 

Dispensations for Church Robbers, 
ThieveSf Incendiaries^ Plunderers^ 
RavisherSf Perjurers, 4^. 

A pardon and re-habilitation 
for any of these crimes, with the 
inhibitory clause, will cost 36 

A simple absolution for a 
simoniBt,lethim be either secu- 
lar or regular, is - - 86 

But if this dispensation be 
for irregularity, and it will ca- 
pacitate the person to receive 
holy orders, and to hold church 
benefices, he niust add - 6 2 

And if the dispensation be to 
officiate in other benefices, be- 
sides those which he hath ac- 
quired by simony, he is to agree 
with the ordinary, and if the si- 
monist requires his pardon, it is 
dispensed according to the dis- 
cretion of the confessor, with an 
authority to keep his benefices 
which he got by 8imony,whe ther 
he hath already obtained the pro- 
mts or no with the clause nulliis^ 
only he is to pay . - 8 7 6 
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Dispensations for Carnal Sins^ or for 
aU sorts of Whorings* 

A priest or friar, having lain 
or carnally sinned with a wo- 
man of whatsoever sort or de- 
gree, whether a nunt a kinswo- 
man, or a relation, or with any 
other, whether married or sin- 
g^ whether within the bounds 
or cloisters of his monastery or 
elsewhere, whether the abso- 
lution be made in the name of 
the cleigy or no: dispensation 
fives him power to exerdee his 
function, and to hold his livings : 
and together with the inhibitory 
clause, costs only - - 86 9 6 

A Dispensation for ****'***i 

And if besides this there be 
an absolution for «**•♦»•, or for 
unnatural sin committed with 
brute beasts, a dispensation, to- 
gether with the inhibitory clause, 
will come to - - - 90 12 1 

A simple absolution for the 
sin of * * * » », or the sin con- 
trary to nature, ^at is to say, 
with brute beasts, together with 
a dispensation and the inhibitory 
clause, is - - • 86 9 

A nun having played the 
wbore very often out intra^ out 
extrOf sep monanterii, is to be 
absolved, and re-habilitated to 
hold the dignity of her order, 
for - - - - 86 9 

An absolution for one that 
keeps a whore, at bed and 
board, with a dispensation to 
hold a benefice, is - 1 4 5 6 

For all acts of whoring, or 
such dishonesty committed by 
a la3rman, he is to be dispensed 
with, for • • . 6 2 6 

A layman, having committed 
incest, is to pay - - 4 6 

A layman, having committed 
adultery, is to be abscdved for 4 

But if it be adultery and in- 
cest together, he is to pay 6 6 2 
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For the adulterer and adul- 
teressy together, ia - * 6 
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DUpensaiicTU for Tresp(use9* 

He that shall bury tlie body 
of an excommunicated man in 
any sanctuary, must pay 6 2 6 

A license for irregularity, 
with power to enjoy a benefice, 
is .... 030 

And if he keeps all that he 
had already obtained, it is 12 3 9 

For him that conceals the 
death of another, lucri gratia 2 

A priest having ignorantly 
said mass in a prohibited place 2 

But if he knew the place to 
be prohibited, and that the pro- 
hibition was by the ordinary, 
he is to pay - - . • 6 2 

If by the pope, he must pay 12 3 6 

A priest having made a clanr 
destine marriage, and said mass 
in the presence of the married 
couple - - • - 6 

And every layman that was 
then present, - • - 3 

If any man hinders the exe- 
cution of a bull or apostolical 
mandate, his absolution will cost 
him - • • - 36 

And every one of his assist- 
ants must pay - • 12 3 

A merchant having brought 
warlike weapons amongst the 
iSbro^rent ,except be brings some 
profitable goods back in ex- 
change, he is to pay - 12 3 6 

But if he hath brought consi- 
derable goods, he is to agree 
with the prelate. 

If a servant retains the goods 
of his deceased master for his 
wages, after beiog advised to re- 
store them, and will not, he is 
to be absolved for - - 6 2 

A bishop having sworn to 
take a voyage to St. Peter^s in 
Rome, and never performed, he 
pays - - - - 12 3 6 

The absolution of a spiritual 
sentence of excommunication 
given out by the ordinary 6 2 6 

But if the said sentence hath 
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been given out of the apoetolical 

aeat. It must be - - 12 2 6 

Di9pen9ations and Pardon9 for Irregu* 
lari(ie9. 

An absolution, or a dispensa- 
tion for irregularity, is - 6 13 

And if there be a ^neral ab- 
solution for all sins, it is - 8 10 

If the irregularity hath been 
cause of giving of judgment in 
some criminal matter of fact, 
and that there was not an abso- 
lution for the fact, but only an 
absolution for infamy, with the 
inhibitory cause, it is only 3 7 6 

And if in the bull be a dispen- 
sation of irregularity, any li- 
cense for passing such judg- 
ment afterwards as often as oc- 
casion did require, and also au- 
thority for being an advocate in 
criminal causes, it will cost 45 

But if the bull contains a ge- 
neral absolution for all sins 
passed, or for sins not yet com- 
mitted, and also for all sorts of 
irregularities, it will cost - 50 12 6 

He that is guilty of irregula- 
rity by reason of exercising the 
^profession of a physician, must 
pay for the first dispensation 56 

And if the bull alloweth him 
a permission to follow his pro- 
fession in the future, he shall 
pay more. - - - 5 2 6 

Di9pen9ation9 for BuriaU, 
An excommunicated person 
deceased, or one that died a vio- 
lent death, his absolution shall 
cost his friends and relations 6 2 

But if the body be buried in 
a sanctuary, it wUl cost - 12 8 6 

Diperuations for Changing and Mode' 
rating of Punishments. 

A simple moderation of ba- 
nishment, or perpetual impri- 
sonment, will cost - - 4 10 

The moderation of banish- 
ment from ten to fifteen years, 
will cost - • • 36 

Or if the bull contains a dis- 
pensation for irregularity, and a 
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permission for exercising the 

office of a priest, it will cost 50 13 6 

The simple moderation of 
banishment, or imprisonment for 
ten years, together with a simple 
dispensation or absolution of the 
crime committed, will cost 25 6 

And if the bull contains a 
clause of assistance, it will cost, 
besides the foregoing tax 6 

A priest being suspended by 
his ordinary from saying mass, 
by reason of being troubled with 
the falling sickness, must pay 
for his absolution and dispensa- 
tion - . - - 6 2 6 

And his bishop is to give him 
license to say mass, with a pro- 
^ iso of being always assisted by 
another priest. ' 

DispensationM of Oaths. 

The dispensation of an oath 
or contract being given, to the 
end one may not be driven or 
expelled from his occasions or 
employments, will be had for 7 2 8 

But if the bull doth contain 
the inhibitoiy clause, together 
with an absolution of infamy, it 
will cost - - - 56 9 5 

And if many are compre* 
hended in the same fact, every 
one of them must pay - 3 

And if there be many con- 
tracts for the same thing, and 
amongst the same persons, for 
each contract must be paid, be- 
sides the ordinary tax of the 
former - - - - 8 

A dispensation for one that 
hath sworn to take his degrees 
in one university, and neglected 
his promise, so that he could not 
get degrees, his tax will be 6 2 

For an oath that cannot be 
kept without incurring everlast- 
ing damnation; as for example, 
a dishonest vow, or some wick- 
ed promise, the dispensation 
will cost • - • 6 2 

And you must take notice, 
that there is a difference be- 
tween the tax of a bishop, ab* 



hot, or general <^ an order, and 
the tax of ordinary men ; for the 
prelates are left to their confes- 
sor's discretion. 

Dispensatums for the Changing of a 
Vow, 

A man having vowed, but not ^ 

solemnly, to^ take the habit of 
some order, or religion, to the 
end he may change his vow, he 
must have a dispensation which 
is made in conscience, it will 
cost but - - • 15 4 

K a man hath taken a vow of 
chastity solemnly, he is to have 
his dispensation for not keeping 
his vow, if need be, but he is to 
pay the prelate the sum of 15 4 

If any man, aAer taking an 
oath of entering into a religious 
life, takes a fancy to marry 
rather than perform his oath, or 

(proceed according to his vow, 
le is to be absolved de jurt, 
only he must pay - • 45 1 

And he shall be enjoined in 
the bull, to stand to his vow in 
case he outlives his first wife. 

For the prolonging of the 
term of vows, to go to the Holy 
Sepulchre, or to Saint Peter's 
at Rome, provided there be a 
lawful cause for it, yet a dispen- 
sation will cost - - - - 9 2 9 

If the dispensation be for two 
years, it will cost ----401 

For changing the pilgrimage 
of the Sepulchre for another, 
you must pay - • - - 12 3 6 

Besides gratifying the prelate 
to change one vow for another 
will cost 626 

For getting a privilege from 
fasting, or a permission to wear 
another habit, rather than the 
habit of the order wherein one 
took his vow, and made his 
profession, is----*626 

If the bull contains a great 
number, the first man must pay 
a whole tax, and every one of 
the rest a half. 

But if they are not related. 
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and all of one house, every man be for him and his suecesiiors, 

must pay the whole tax, tU tU" he may obtain his request, but 

pra. heshidlpay 80 10 

But if it be for a chapter, or If it be a chapter, college, or 

convent, or some great college, corporation, that desires such a 

and that the changing of the vow dispensation, they must pay 40 10 

shall be for a perpetuity, they Dispensaiian» far Cm^rmatiatu. 

most pay 100 00 ^^ ... 

, , ^ The confirmation of a statute 
Diipemattans for changing the hours of for a cathedral wiU cost - - 80 19 

^ , . V f^^'l :. If it be for a coUege, it will 

The knights of Malta, and cost but - .... - 60163 

such others who would not be j^^ confirmation of a league 

confined to any certain time nor ^ agreement made between two 

hour, but to be left to their own persons of quality, provided that 

pleasure, theur dispensaUon will these bemg in amity, peace, or 

cost "".' ' r".' P charity one with another, will 

A reduction, or changing of ^e rather to the advantage than 

dmne service for one that IS ^ the disadvantage of the 

defective in his sight, or has ehurch, and that Sieir «gree. 

any other impediment, is - 12 6 ment wfll be according to the 

He that layeth aside the cus- eanons of the law, will cost 

tom of his own order, and vseth \y^^ 12 36 

that of another, must pay for his ^u confirmations of the alien- 

dispensation 9 2 6 aiiong ^f ecclesiastical goods 

If a chapter or convent would are taxed at ..... 12 3 6 

change their lituigy, their dis- xhe confirmaUon of a statute 

pensauonwillcost - . - 60 16 concerning a certain number 

And if the bull wiU authorize of ecclesiastical benefices will 

them to alter their prayers, that ^.^gj ...•..-- 40 10 

is to say, to rehearse the last for ^ confirmation for an erec- 

the first, and the first for the last, ^^n or reserve of a right of pa- 

the dispensation will cost 100 16 tronage, will cost, according to 
Ditpeniaiions for doing contrary to the the value or profit of the patron- 

New Testament. age, at least 23 169 

The ordinary tax hereof is 12 6 6 The confirmation for a per- 

The removing of a dead petoal league or alliance made 

corpse from one place to an- by the ordinary, for a .fact 

other, to transfer a congrega- which the law allows of, will 

tion, or the mass, that is to say cost but • - . 60 

into any place, only that place Dispensations for Benefices and Rights 

which was appointed for it, a ''^'^^ /or the Pier. ^ 

dispensaUon will cost . . 60 a .v*-^^,.r*^-k^-^« ** 

'^ A prescnpt to chose an attor^ 

Dispensations for the reduction or diihi* ney that one would, or for to 

nution of the Mass. confirm unto a poor man the 

To reduce or sl^rten a mass, term of five years, with the 

when the revenue is small, the choice of pay-masters and ere- 
dispensation will cost ..436 ditors, will cost . . 600 

And if the inhibitory clause And if the clause derogatory 

be added, you must pay . - 8 6 be added from the law, with or. 

If a rector of any benefice ders for bankrupts and brokers, 

desires a dispensation for abbre. in a certain way and form of 

viating the mass, and that he paying their creditors, it will 

wonldfhavetfiis dispensation to cost - . . . 8 28 
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But if it be for a clerk, and 
granted in a chapter, it will be 

And if the bull contains an ab- 
solution from ecclesiastic^ cen- 
sures, it will cost 

And if the bull brings dispen- 
sations for irregularities, it will 
cost .... 



1 



1 6 



9 2 9 



Ditptmsations for DeeUrtitunu. 

All declarations of law, whe- 
ther it be matters of religion, or 
murder, or any other thing, are 
ordinarily taxed - - 6 2 © 

But if it be in cases of matri- 
mony, it will cost - - 9 3 7 

For Transumptis, Videmui, 4r Per Inde 
Valere. 

If any priest having lost the 
letters of his orders, comes to 
the bishop which ordained him 
before, then he must pay for the 
renewing of his letters and his 
commission again, the sum of 6 2 6 

For a letter of indictment for 
a fact committed in tlie time of 
supplication, though it was no 
hinderance to the confessors of 
the bull, neither occasioned the 
altering or changing of the rate 
which was before set upon the 
said bull will cost - - 6 2 

But if the rate or tax was 
changed, and that it exceeded 
six pounds, you must pay the 
overplus - . - 

Lieentes and Ditpensationa for InduU 
gtnce$* 

k license for transferring a 
parish church, to a monastery, 
with all things thereunto belong- 
ing, will cost - - - 24 6 8 

And if the bull mentions a 
profanation of the place, where 
the said church was first erect- 
ed, it will be - - - 40 

A license for building a font 
for the christening of children, 
is 24 6 

For building a college church, 
or the changing a parochial into 
a collegial, is - - 100 

To build a parish church, and 



JL s. d. 
therein to erect a foot, is li- 
censed for - - - 24 6 7 

A license for transferring a 
church-yard or a sanctuary unto 
any temporal use, will cost 12 8 

And if this alteration is made 
upon the request of a whole 
corporation or city, it will cost 48 12 6 

A license to transfer or re- 
move relics from one place to 
another, is - - - 9 2 6 

A license for saying mass in 
an execrated chapel, is - 12 3 

And if the bull holds a privi- 
lege for erecting a parochial 
church in that place, it will cost 18 3 6 

A reserve of a right of patron- 
age for one's self and his heirs, 
will cost - - - 40 10 6 

To build a shop in the alley 
or entry of any church, will 
cost - - - - 12 3 

A license for erecting a fra- 
ternity and a nunnery, together 
with a permission for their being 
conversant one with another, 
and also authority to confess 
one to another, and for keeping 
a neat altar, and for receiving 
the sacrament at their pleasure 12 6 

To change the feast of St. 
Didacui^ otherwise than after 
the manner and order of that 
rubric de translatione qffUxis^ 
will cost - - - 12 

A license for saying mass in 
all places, will cost - - 9 

For one priest to say mass 
twice a day, nay three times, if 
he be in terra heretiea 

But if a college, church, or 
chapter, or a corporation of 
secular priests together, desire 
this privilege, it wUl cost them 100 

A whole city being interdi<it- 
edv.yet the mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses of that city may 
have a license to hear mass in 
their own houses, and may also 
be buried in their own chapels, 
paying for their license • 100 6 

But if they will have an altar 
portaeuU^ that is a portable al- 
tar, they must pay more • 8 
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If the bull be for the husband 
and the wife, it will cost - 9 

And if it comprehends their 
children, • - • 13 

A license for sa3^ng two 
masses before day, niH fuerii 
in terra kereticch or at Christ' 
mas day, when e^ery priest is 
bound to say three masses, will 
cost . - - - 1« 

To publish the pardons of the 
cardinals without license from 
Ihe ordinary, will cost - 6 

A license for saying the ca- . 
nonical hoars, in any other way 
or order than according to the 
constitution of the diocess 
wher^ one is beneficed, wiU 
cost ... - 6 

If it be for a monk, it will cost 9 

And if the bull doth give him 
leave to say his prayers as he 
likes best, it shall cost - 12 

A secular priest that intends 
to dispose of goods to his re- 
lations and not to the clergy, 
must pay for his license 12 

But if a regular had a design 
to leave some of the goods he 
hath in his possession unto his 
Iriends, he must pay for his li- 
cense but ... 7 

And if the goods were ac- 
quired out of the goods of the 
monastery, he cannot dispose of 
them, sine licentia puerioris^ 
and that can hardly be gotten. 

If a bishop distributes all his 
goods to his relations, he ought 
to hire his license, which will 
cost • « - • 36 

If an abbot or superior of a 
convent, he is to pay . 60 

To change one*8 proper name 9 

A license for re-consecrating 
a church, or church-yard, is 12 

A license for a child of twelve 
years to hold a canon's place in 
a cathedral: (notwithstanding all 
the rules of the chancery con- 
tradicting such things, yet he 
may obtain his license,) for 12 

And if he be thirteen years 
old he pays but - - 6 

Vol, 1.— 20 



For a man to have a license 
to say mass in Oreek amongst 

the Orecians - - - 9 2 
For haTii^ authority to visit 

the holy sepulchre, is - 4 14 

^ A bishop that would exempt 
himself a whole year from being 
consecrated, must pi^ for his 
license - - . - 50 9 6 

8 6 And ifhe would have it for se- 

ven years he may, paying only 90 2 9 
A license for saying mass 
with the head covered, shall be 5 9 10 
If a bishop or abbot desires 
such a license, he is to pay 24 6 
. A dispensation for a titnlar 
bishop, for his non residens^ in 
his own bishopric, will cost 18 4 2 
2 6 To hold two several employs 

2 9 in the same church, will cost 12 3 6 

For a titular bishop that would 
exempt himself from taking a 

3 9 journey to St. Peters of Rome^ 

by reason of the distance of the 
place, a license will cost - 24 6 
And if it be for ever - 52 12 6 

3 6 A dispensation for the bas- 
stard of a layman or cleigy- 
man, that he may enjoy the le- 
gacy or gift, which his father 
hath leA, as far as ^e value of 

3 4 two hundred ducate, will cost .12 3 6 
And if he be the son of a 
monk, that hath power to make 
a wiU, he pays - . 34 6 

To preach on Sunday, and 
other festival days, for the space 
of five years, for the redeeming 
of poor prisoners, the license 
will cost . . . 12 3 6 

9 For the chapter of a cathe- 

dral to contribute some moneys 
for the maintenance and repa- 

2 9 ration of a town, will cost 24 6 

A dispensation for a temporal 

3 6 lord and his family, to eat the 

fiesh of beasts slain by Sara* 

zensj will cost - . 30 9 6 

A woman of honour, accom- 
panied with four gentlewomen 
more, having a desire to visit a 

3 3 convent four times a year, and 
then to stay for a considerable 

time,mtt8tpay for her license 12 3 6 
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A father that will put his 
daughter to be bred with nuns 
in their convent, must pay 10 3 6 

A. license for a married man 
for receiving the habit of the 
third order of St. Francis^ that 
is to say the habit of penance, 12 3 6 

A license for a knight of St, 
Jamtif that he may marry a 
widow, contrary to the order 
of his knighthood - - 12 3 6 

License for a friar to hear the 
confession of any other nuns 
but those of his own habit and 
order, will cost - - 16 4 

A license for an abbess, and 
three or four of her nuns, to- 
gether with so many jocund 
nrian to go abroad in the coun- 
try, to see some lands and tene- 
ments belonging to the mother 
abbess, and there to recreate 
themselves for a week or two, 
will cost - - - 24 6 

They may stay a little longer, 
provided they go always bini ^ 
tnnif that is to say, two and 
two, and they are to have a 
great care lest they may dve 
any bad example, and if wey 
dd not live caste, that is chaste, 
at least, let tbem live cautCf that 
is warily. 



A cordelier, having acquired 
a parcel of lands or a sum of 
money by his own industry, 
may leave it to his nephews or 
relations paying for his license 
the sum of - - - 12 3 6 

A regular, having a desire to 
wear shirts, or to lay in sheets, 
must pay for his license - 12 3 6 

A whole convent of friars 
having a desire to change from 
one order to another, must pay 
for this license - - 40 10 

But if the order to which 
they alter be the more strait, 
they pay only - - 12 3 6 

But if they change one con- 
vent for another, with the reve- 
nues and utensils, and all other 
goods, the prior or guardian of 
each convent must pay - 6 

A license to live in a hermi- 
tage, will cost - - 12 3 6 

An apostate having renounced 
his habit and order, and being 
again desirous to turn lo his 
former profession, must pay for 
his transgressions - - 10 8 6 

Lastly, if anv man have a de- 
sire to wear the habit of any 
order privately, or under his 
own garment, he must pay for 
his license the sum of • 6 3 6 



THE PAPAL HIERARCHY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF PRO- 
PHECY AND HISTORY, 

■T lU «. SOHMUOKIR, D. D., 

Pf9fu99T 9f CknsUan TliMlogy in ike Thsologicml Atrntnary, Getty^mrg, Pa. 

''That said he, the foarth beast shall be the foarth kingdom apon earth, Ac, And the lev 
horns out of this kingdom, are ten kings that shall arise; and another shall arise aAer them; 
and he shall be diyerse from the first, and he shall subdue three kings. And he shall sneak 
great words against the Most Hiffh, and shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and think 
to ehange times and laws; and they shall be gi?en into his hands nntil a time and times and 
the dividing of a Aime.'*— Dav. vU. 93—96. 



' Prophvot is an intellectual miracle of 
the most stupendous kind. It is in fact 
a brillialit ray of Divine omniscience, 
ahiaing forth through the long and dark 
▼lata of futnre ages, and all, in every 
auooesaiTe generation, who behold its 



light, must recognise the attribute of di- 
vinity. All must acknowledge it as an 
emanation from that Father of lights, 
who seeth the end from the beginning, 
and to whom a thousand years are as 
one day, and one day as a thout<audl 
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year». To predict the eclipses of the 
sun or moon, or the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, or any phenomenon in 
the physical world, depending on the 
established order of God's agency, usual- 
ly termed laws of nature, is a task of no 
difficulty. Here there is nothing involved 
but inert matter, which is caused to act 
with invariable uniformity by the hand 
of the divine Architect The famous as- 
tronomical tables and records of eclipses, 
by which|the Hindoos pretend to establish 
a national antiquity far beyond the time of 
the Mosaic creation, are therefore nuga- 
tory: for if even the fallacy of their preten- 
sions were not folly proved by other evi- 
dence, it is as easy, in consequence of this 
uniformity of physical nature, to calculate 
eclipses backward as forward through 
millions of years. But the case is very 
different, when we undertake to predict 
the free actions of fickle-minded, various, 
ever-changing man. A distinguished 
Roman poet* has justly said, ♦* There are 
as many thousands of different inclina- 
tions or whims amongst men, as men 
themselves," God has endowed man 
with a free will, which acknowledges no 
laws of uniformity, no physical coercion. 
Hence, no man can predict the conduct 
of another even for a single year: how 
much less foretell the fVee actions of one 
to be bom a thousand years hence ? And 
how much less still, is it possible for 
man, unaided by the divine mind, to pre- 
dict the destiny of nations, dependent on 
the agency of millions of such change- 
able beings! In the language of uie 
Chaldeans to Nebuchadnezzar, we may 
well affirm, •♦ There is not a man upon 
the earth, that can show this matter," 
'* none except the gods, whose dwelling 
is not with flesh. "t *J'o predict such 
events in the far distant future, is a greater 
miracle than to raise the dead. To fore- 
tell minutely the destruction of Jerusalem, 
was not less proof of divinity, than call- 
ing Lazarus from the grave. As evi- 
dence for the divine authority of a book 
containing them, such predictions are 
stronger far to us, than records of mi- 
racles wrought near two thousand years 

* Hormce, Qaot capitum vivunt,. totidem 
^adiorefai roilia. 
t Dan. ii. 10, 11. 



ago. For whilst the lapse of ages teem.% 
to the less intelligent, to weaken their 
force; fulfilling prophecies increase in 
strength in proportion to the distance at 
which the predictions are removed from 
their fulfilment. The other miracles of 
scripture, we believe on the testimony of 
the ancient evangelists ; of the progres- 
sive fulfilment of prophecy, tee are our- 
sehet the eye-witnesses. Such wonder- 
ful prophecies abound in the word of 
God. One of. the most remarkable is 
found in our text, and to this we invite 
your attention at present, namely : The 
little horn in Daniel* s vision of the four 
beasts. 

Daniel, from whom we have quoted 
at the beginning of this article, was car- 
ried captive to Babylon, at an early age, 
about 606 years before the advent of 3ie 
Messiah ; where he lived in great ho- 
nour, and died either at Babylon, or at 
Susa on the Tigris, where he is last 
heard of, when he was upwards of ninety- 
four years of age. 'J'he book which 
bears his name, is partly historical and 
partly prophetic ; and whilst his life ex- 
hibits scenes of most thrilling interest, 
such as his exposure in the lion's den ; 
the revelations of futurity made to him, 
are confessedly among the most striking- 
ly clear prophecies, recorded on the pages 
of inspiration. In investigating the im- 
port of this interesting prophecy, let us 

I. Inquire TVhen^ and where, are we 
to look for this little horn? 

II. Examine and verify in history its 
specific features. 

The prophetic part of this book, pre- 
sents to us four remarkable revelations 
of God to Daniel, namely, the commu- 
nication of the dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
and its interpretation, ch. ii. 1—13; se- 
condly, Daniefs vision of the four beasts, 
ch. vii ; thirdly, his vision of the ram 
and he-goat, ch. viii.; and fourthly, the 
prophecy of the seventy weeks, ch. ix. 
It is to the latter part of the second of 
these visions, that our attention is to be 
especially directed ; and as it has some 
strong points of coincidence and correla- 
tion with the first and third, it is neces- 
sary to devote some attention to each, in 
order to ascertain the points, proposed 
in the first part of our discourse, namely, 
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in what ajT^ of the worUU and id whid 
country f are we to seek the completion 
of our prophecy. 

The dream of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
he had foi^rotten, but which Grod rerealed 
to Daniel, together with its explanation, 
ill answer to prajer, presents to ns an 
image, made of various metals, in the 
order of their relatiTs value. The head 
was of fine gold, the breast and arms of 
silver, the belly and thighs, or as the 
Hebrew word also signi^, his loins of 
brass, and his legs of iroo, and his feet 
partly of ifon and partly of day. The 
feet also had toes, v. 41. ^ And a stone 
which was cut out without hands, smote 
the image upon His ieet,. that were of 
iron and clay » and broke them to pieces*^ 
Daniel himself explains the several parts 
of this image, as emblematical of several 
suceessive kingdoms ; but does not name 
any of die kingdoms except the first, 
concerning which he says to NeUbchad- 
nezzar, v, 87^ ^* Thou» O king, ait the 
head of gold.'** The ten toes, he adds, 
indicate^ that "the kingtlom,*^ repre- 
sented by the feet, •« shall be divided,*^ 
V. 41. And the stone, curt out without 
hands, implies, that "in the days of 
diese kings, the God of heaven shadi sei 
ap a kingdom, which shalt never be de- 
stroyed." 

Here, ^n, we have lour successive 
empires, indicated by the different parts 
of this- image, and are certain that the 
first is die Babylonian empire. The 
fiaiot, that these kingdoms are represented 
a» parts of the same body, implies that 
they are doseiy connected together: and 
if we ask what other three empires sue* 
ceeded the Babylonian, who that has 
•indied the pages of ancient history, will 
not answer, the first or Babylonian em- 
pire was subverted by the Medo-Persian, 
that was conquered by the G»recian un- 
der Alexander, and the Grecian was sub- 
verted by the Roman. The Medo-Per- 
sian, the Macedo- Grecian, and the Ro- 
man, being the three empires which fol- 
lowed the Babylonian in immediate suc- 
cession, would naturally be understood 
by the breast, the body and the feet of 
Nebuchadneizar's image. That the Ro- 
man empire is that indited by the feet» 
is rendered certain from the singular oir- 



eDmstance stated by Daniel, that it shooU 
be divHfed into ten parts, correspoodiqg 
to the ten toes. Where, in the whole 
range of empires, is there one, that wa» 
divided into ten parts, or if this be taken 
as a round number, even about ten? 
Was the Babylonian? No. Was the 
Persian? No. Was the Grecian? the 
Carthagenian? the Egyptian ? the Syrian? 
the Parthian? No. History presents 
no other nation ancient or modem, which 
could here come m question, of which 
tfiis is true,, except the Roman f which 
after the death of Theodoeius,. gradually 
tumbled to pieces, and was aetualiy di- 
vided into ten kingdooM. 

The iecond vision^ contained in the 
seventh chapter, has a remarkable simi- 
larity to the first. It was reirealed to 
D«Kel about the year before Christ, 54 U 
between thirty and forty years aAer the 
first. "And I saw,'' saysDani^, "in my 
vision by night^-^and behold four beasts 
came up from the sea, diverse from one 
another. The first was like a liofif and 
had eagle's wings. — And behold another 
beast like to a bear, — A Aer ^us 1 behddr 
and k> another fike a leopard^ which had 
upon the back of it ibur wings c»f a fowlr 
the beast alsa had four heads.'^-And aAer 
&i8,^I saw in &e night visions, and be^- 
hold B fourth hea»t^ dreadful and terrible 
and strong exceeding; and it had great 
iron teeth. — And k had ten homsJ*^ 
Then follows, as in the first vision, a 
prediction of the coming of the Ancient 
of days, of the Soa of man. 

Of tl^ vision the ai^gelie instructor of 
Daniel gave the following explanation r 
"These great beasts (said he,) which are 
lour, are four kings, which shall arise 
out of ^ earth. But the saints of the 
Most High shall take the kingdom^ and 
possess it for ever and ever."^— And the 
ten home of the fourth beesi or kingdom, 
" are ten kings, that shall arise out of 
this ki^gdooBh;' v. 24. 

Here, then, we are certain, that the 
four beasts designate four great kinff^ 
doms, as did the four parts of Nebuchaa- 
neizar's image. That the kingdoms re* 
ferred to in both images are the same, is 
probable from their number. But it is 
rendered certain by the fact, that the 
same remarkable peculiarity indicated by 
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the ten toes of the first image, namely, 
the division of the fourth kingdom into 
ten parts, is found also in tMs vision ; 
for the kingdom, represented by the 
ibnrth beast, is also eventually divided 
into ten kingdoms, represented by the 
ten horns, as they had been by the ten 
toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image. This 
fact, as we before remarked, is so pecu- 
liar, that it distinguishes the Roman em- 
pire from all the other prominent em- 
pires of the world. A corroborating 
evidence, if any were needed, is found 
in the four heads of the third beast, the 
leopard. That beast must have been 
the Greek empire, if the one succeeding 
it was the Roman; for you all know, 
that the Greek empire immediately pre- 
ceded the Roman. Now it is well 
known, that when the Greek empire wad 
dismembered at the death of Alexander, 
it was actually divided among his gene- 
rals into four parts, corresponding to these 
four heads. Seleucus Nicanor took Asia 
proper; Perdiccas, Asia Minor; Cassan- 
der, Macedonia ; and Ptolemaeus, Egypt. 
But if Greece was the third empire, it 
follows of course that Rome, which im- 
mediately succeeded it, must have been 
the fourth.* Finally, if any possible 
doubt could still remain as to the fact, 
that Rome is the fourth empire intended 
in both these visions, it is removed be- 
yond all cavil, by the circumstance men- 
tioned in them both, that during the fourth 
empire, the Messiah, the Ancient of days, 
one like unto the Son of man, shall 
establish his kingdom on earth. You 
all know that the Messiah did appear on 
earth, within the bounds of the Roman 
empire, and in the reign of the Roman 
emperor Augustus. We can therefore 
easily answer the inquiry proposed as 
one branch of our first head of discourse, 
namely, where are we to look for the lit- 

* Another fact, caloaUted inoidentallj to 
afford a alight armament in aupport of the 
opinion, that Medo Persia and Greece are 
the aeoond and third beaata, ia found in oh. 8; 
where there ia a parallel prophecy, in which 
we are told, y. 20, lil, that Media and Persia 
are represented by the ram with two horns, 
and Greece by the rough goat: thus showing 
that these two kingdoms were within the 
special sphere of Daniera prophetic visions, 
and rendering reference to them in our pro- 
phecy more probable. 
20* 



tie horn in Daniel's vision of the four 
beasts? Beyond all doubt, the Roman 
empire is to be the theatre of his ap- 
pearance. 

Nor can we now have much difficulty 
in fixing the time of his appearance, 
which was the other branch. We have 
but to inquire, 

How long did the Roman empire last? 
When was it dismembered? History, 
with concurrent voice testifies, Uiat amid 
various vicissitudes it preserved its unity 
until the death of Theodosius the Great, 
about 395 years after the birth of the 
Saviour, when the dismemberment com- 
menced. The northern barbarians began 
to invade and conquer different parts of 
the kingdom ; the Roman princes were 
distinguished by their degeneracy and in- 
capacity, one province after another was 
lost, in the year A. D. 476, Odoacer, 
king of the Ueruli, finally subdued the 
remains of the Roman empire, which had 
thus lasted, from the building of Rome, 
1224 years. The fragments of this 
kingdom now actually amounted to ten, 
according to the calculation of Machiavel 
himself, a Romish historian, thus won- 
derfully verifying the predictions of the 
prophet! These ten, according to Ma- 
chiavel and Dr. Hales, are the foDow- 
ing; 1st, The Huns, located in Hun- 
gary: 2d, the Ostrogotlis, in Moesia: 
Sd, the Visigoths in Panonia: 4th, the 
Franks in France : 6th, the Vandals in 
Africa: 6th, the Sueves and Alans in 
Spain: 7th, the Bnrgundians in Bur- 
gundy : 8th, the Heruli in Thuringi in 
Italy : 0th, the Saxons in Britain : and 
10th, the Longobards on the Danube and 
af\erwards in Italy,* A. D. 636. 

Now as the little horn was to grow 
out of these ten kingdoms, its rise must 
be afler their complete formation, after 
A. D. 536. Have we not thus clearly 
ascertained the two important points, 
proposed as the first head of our dis- 
course? We have found with over- 

* The number of these kingdoms did not 
long remain the same. Bat this canndt sffect 
the accuracy of the fulfilment. And if the 
number ten were even regarded as a round 
number, indicating aboot ten, the foroe of the 
prophecjr would be verjr great e^^Q v^ this 
feature; and in connexion with the a(h^f<!%- 
tures would still be irresls'ibto. 
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whdmiBg certali^, that the placa of ths 
litUe horn is the Roman empire, and the 
time of its rise is after the entire dis- 
memberment of that empire, and the for- 
mation of ten kingdoms out of it, that is, 
after the year A. D. 530. 

We are thus naturally conducted to 
die Mtcond branch of our subject, in 
■dueh we propose to examine and ve- 
rifu in history the teveral features of 
this little homy at ddineated in the 
text. 

!!• In regard to the featuree of the 
little homf Daniel thiM expresses him- 
self: ** I considered the (ten) horns," that 
j}i, the ten kingdoms, which grew* out of 
the fourth beast, or Roman empire; «« and 
behold there came up among them ano- 
ther little horn.** 

What event, or power, or little king- 
dom, arose within the bounds of the Ro- 
man empire soon after the year A. D. 
5^? If we survey the entire field of 
4ecredited history » we find but two events 
which even at first glance could here be 
brought in question, the rise of the Ara- 
bian impostor Mohammed, and the rise 
of the Romish papacy, both of which 
occurred within a century of the final 
dismemberment of the Roman empire. 
That Mohammed cannot be referred to, 
is evident on a closer iirapection ; because 
the scene of his origin was not within 
the bounds of the ten horns or kingdoms, 
and also because the other features do not 
suit him. We are therefore compelled, 
however reluctantly, to adc^t the other 
conclusion, that the Romish papacy is 
the establishment, or little kingdom, re- 
presented by the little hwn. The bishop 
of Rome bad, for several centuries be* 
fore, acquired considerable spintnal 
power over other parts of the Latin 
church ; but it was not until after the for- 
mation of the ten kingdoms out of the 
old Roman empire, that he acquired ter- 
ritory, and became a temporal ruler or 
kinff, a politico-religiout prince. 

Butletus examine specincally, whether 
the various other traits of this little horn 
are applicable to popery. Let us not 
allow ourselves, upon slight grounds, to 
entertain so melancholy an opinion of a 
hierarchy, which is making rapid strides 
to power in our own country, and to 



which some of our ne%hbomr8 are on- 
willindy yielding a willing support. 

1. Trhe first trait of this king, or 
prince, is thus described: v. 8, ^*He 
shall i^/ticifc t^ three of the ten horns by 
their roots " — and v. 20, " tljiree horns 
fell before the little one " — and v. 24, 
** It shall subdue, or (as De Wette and 
Michaelis render it,) humble* three 
kings.*' How clear is this del'meation ! 
Not only is this prince or power to rise 
in tlie Roman empire; not only is he to 
rise after its division into ten kingdoms ; 
but this prince is also to subdue three of 
these ten kingdoms. Surely, if the pa- 
pacy answers to all this, there can be no 
doubt as to its being the power intended. 
Now if we examine the map of Italy, 
and inquire what territory did the popes 
acquire, strange as it may appear, it will 
be found that they actually did subdue 
three of these very ten kingdoms, name- 
ly, the territory of the Heruli^ the Of- 
trogoihs, and the Lombards A And aa 
if the God of providence stamped the 
impress of their condemnation on their 
own foreheads, it is a remarkable fact, 
that the popes to this day, wear a triple 
crown, as an unintentional, but we may 
suppose providential emblem of the three 
kingdoms, which they acquired; as 
tokens of the crowns of Odoacer, of 
Theodoric and Alboin! Where, upon 
earth, can another king be found, that 
wears a triple crown? Another king 
that would correspond to adl these marks 
of the little horn, except the pope ? None 
can be found ; there is none. Verily, 
he is, as the prophet tells us, ** diverse " 
from all others, he is both priest an^ 
king, combining in himself both secular 
and ecclesiastical power. 

2. The second trait of this little horn 
is thus described: v. 8, *^And behold, 
in this horn were eyes like the eyes of a 
man*'* 

This emblem seems naturally to im- 
ply, that the power referred to, is dis- 
tinguished for its circumspection, its sa- 
gacity, its far-sighted wisdom or policy; 
for the eye has ever been employed to 

* Demuthigen. 

t See Professor Gaassen*! Disooarse on Po- 
pery, Gf^eva, in October, 1844, and Towaa- 
end'a Chronological Bibl«, p. 1053, Vol. L 
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deB%iiate waldiAiliieMy wisdom or coii' 
ning. Now, if there is any thing of this 
kind about popery, it would certainly 
add another item to the evidence, that the 
spirit of prophecy designed to mark out 
this hierarchy by the " little horn." And, 
is it not notorious, that popery has for 
ages been distinguished for the deep, the 
artful and far-reaching diplomacy of her 
court? Even from her first rise, she 
exhibited not a little worldly wisdom, 
and her system literally maJLes every 
priest a spy at the confessional on the 
populace. On pain of damnation he re- 
quires them to reveal all their secret sins, 
and their thoughts at all affecting the in- 
terests of their church, and every thing 
they hear about the plans of their pro- 
testant fellow citizens. They thus also 
make every Romanist a spy upon his 
neighbours, yea, upon the members of 
his own household. Wives are often 
required to reveal the secrets of their 
husbands to the priest; sisters of bro- 
thers, and domestics of the families in 
which they live. The different orders 
of mendicants and monks, were also to 
a great extent employed, to enable the 
papacy to exercise a universal vigilance, 
an omnipresent influence throughout the 
church. 

But the perfection of this system of 
espionage, was attained by the establish- 
ment of the order of Jesuits. This sys- 
tem of training by which they are qua- 
lified for their work, is truly remarkable; 
but our time will not permit us to enter 
into details. The whole order is divided 
into different grades, and bound together 
by oaths, to obey their superior and the 
pope in all things. ** I do farther (says 
every Jesuit in taking the oath,) promise 
and declare, that notwitlistanding I am 
dispensed with to assume any heretical 
(protestant^ religion, for the propagating 
of the Mother church's interest, to keep 
secret and private aD her agents' counsel 
from time to time^ as they intrust me, 
and not to divulge them directly or indi- 
rectly by work, writing or circumstances 
whatever, but to execute aU that shall be 
proposed, given m charge or discovered 
to me by my spiritual father^ or by any 
of this sacred convent." Such is the 
character of the Jesuit. He may even 



pretend to be a convert to a protestant 

church, in order the better to promote 
the interests of popery; and it is strongly 
suspected that in the Episcopal church 
in England, some of the Puseyites are 
Jesuits in disguise. Each Jesuit must 
statedly report to his superior every thing 
he discovers in any possible way affect- 
ing the interests of Romanism. AU the 
movements of protestant churches aie 
watched by these trained spies, and re- 
ported to their superiors, and ultimately 
to their head at Rome. Thus Rome \a 
made acquainted with every thing of im- 
portance that transpires in the civilized 
world, and from Rome as head-quarters, 
we doubt not, are issued the orders, 
which decide the conduct of not only 
popish priests and Jesuits throughout the 
world, but also of the great body of the 
Romish laity in our own and other coun- 
tries, down even to the vote which Ca- 
tholics are to give in our more important 
elections, whenever one candidate or 
party is more favourable to Botnish tn- 
tercBts! Tlius is the papal head better 
qualified than any other king on earth, 
to watch with sleepless eye, not only the 
movements of her own well disciplined 
and compacted forces, but also to see and 
resist the movements of the whole pro- 
testant world. Is a society formed i^ 
one end of our land for the preservation 
of our protestant liberties ? Before it is 
known in the other, the whole matter 
has been reported to Rome. How justly 
may it therefore be said, that the little 
horn of papacy not only grew out of ten 
kingdoms of the dismembered Roman 
empire, and rooted up, or subdued three 
of these kingdoms ; but also that it *< has 
eyes like the eyes of a man." Can we 
possibly doubt, that this feature also of 
tlie prophecy is applicable to popery! 

3. The third mark of the prince, in- 
dicated by this little horn, is that he will 
make pompous, sacrilegious and arro^ 
gant assumptions of disunity ^,nd power. 
v. 8, ** He has a mouth," says the spirit 
of prophecy, " speaking great things,'* 
and V. 20, ** A mouth that spake very- 
great things," and again, v. 25, ** He will 
speak great words against the Most 
High," and '• his look was ttuxe stout 
than his Mlows." 
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Again, we &r6 constrained to admit, 
that to every one at all initiated into the 
history and principles of popery, these 
traits must appear remarkably character- 
istic of the papal hierarchy. Where in 
the history of the civilized world, can we 
find a king or an emperor, who makes 
pretensions at all comparable to those of 
this pretended successor of the meek and 
lowly Jesus? What c^n be more dis- 
gusting to a person imbued with the 
humble spirit of Christianity, than the 
pompous and even blasphemous titles 
and forms of address, claimed by these 
arrogant pontiffs, and cheerfully ^iven by 
their submissive, servile and abject sub- 
jects ? The usual style of addressing the 
pope, is, **his holiness," **owr Lord 
Oodf the popBy^ and ** another God on 
earth*' '* Lord of the universe,*' ^King 
of kin^i mid Lord of tordt,''* No 
odier king on earth allows himself to be 
addressed in such blasphemous terms. 
In public processions the pope is often 
borne upon men's shoulders, and incense 
is bura^ before him as before an idol.t 
His d^praded subjects kiss his feet, and 
when his cardinals approach him, they 
say, " Come, let us adore'* (venite, 
adoremus !^ Among the medals, struck 
by successive popes, to perpetuate the 
fame of their greatness, is one to com- 
memorate the coronation of Adrian VI., 
on which, above the portrait of Adrian 
in the act of being crowned by his car- 
dinals, are these words: whom they 
Tnamely the cardinals) create, they adore 
(Quern creant, adorant!) How appli- 
cable are the words, in which Paul de- 
scribes Antichrist who should com.e: 
" He sUteih (says he) in the temple of 
Oodf ahounng himself that he is God.X 

But it is not only in the church, that 
the pope thus requires adulation and 
claims supremacy; he actually also pro- 
fesses to be the superior of kings and 
emperors throughout the whole world ! 
Who does not know, that for centuries 
prior to the time of the reformation, the 
popes not only claimed, but actually ex- 
ercised the right of crowning the kings 
and emperors of Europe ; and that ap- 

. * Rogers* An ti- popery, p. 810. 
f ProfeMor Gaanen on Poperr. 
% « Thetfc U 4. 



plicants for a crown had often to beg for 
their favour, and pay lai^e considerations 
to the popes for their coronation! And 
when the emperor Henry IV. had in- 
curred the displeasure of Pope Hilde- 
brand, by manfully refusing to relinquish 
to him the right of investiture, he was 
actually compelled by the arrogant pon- 
tiff, who had excommunicated him and 
absolved his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance, to stand in the open air bare- 
headed and bare-footed, in the midst of 
winter, during three days, before the 
castle oi Canosa, where the pontiff was 
then residing with his special favourite, 
princess Matilda, before he wofild even 
admit him to an audience. Although the 
influence of the glorious reformation and 
the revival of letters, have broken the 
power of the popes, they still in theory 
to this day claim the same presumptuous 
rights. Listen to the language of Pope 
Pius VII. in his bull of excommunica- 
tion against Napoleon in 1800: <*Let 
them once and again understand, that by 
the law of Christ their sovereignty (the 
French empire) is subject to our throne, 
for we also exercise a sovereignty, we 
add also a more noble sovereignty, un- 
less it were just that the spirit snould 
yield to the flesh, and celestial things to 
terrestrial."* Nay, that they, to this 
day, do arrogate to themselves supe- 
riority and control over the civil govern- 
ments of Europe, and exercise it where 
they think the populace ignorant and 
submissive enough to be influence by 
their edicts, is demonstrated by the case 
of Gregory XVI., who, about ten years 
ago, actually published a bull annulling 
some laws of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, which were unfavorable to the in- 
fluence and prerogatives of his priests, 
who had rebelled against the government 
of their country. Hear the words of 
Gregory himself: " We do explicitly de- 
clare, that we do absolutely reprobate all 
the decrees of the government of Lisbon, 
made to the detriment of the church and 
her priests, and declare them ntUl and 
of no effect,** Such were the pompous 
titles, and the arrogant claims of the 
popes in former times ; such are they to 
the present day. And as no other prince 
» Mc6avin*i Protestant, Vol. H. p. 16. 
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or king pretends to wear such titles, and 
to make stich arrogant claims of autho- 
rity over other nations, are we not com- 
pelled to admit, that there is peculiar 
aptitude in this third mark also ? Thus 
of the pope it may with especial truth 
be said that he has *'a mouth speak* 
ing great things,'* and that **his look is 
more stout than his fellows." Have we 
not evidence here, that the spirit of pro- 
phecy designed this mark also to call the 
attention of God's people to the papal 
hierarchy ? 

4. The fourth mark of thb king in<f 
dicated by the little horn js, that ** he 
shall seek to change times and lawsJ* 
It is worthy of remark that the original 
Chaldee term may also be rendered set 
times, stated times, or festival seasons, 
as is done by the distinguished German 
writer De Wette. The idea conveyed 
by both terms, times and laws, evidently, 
is, as Gesenius also remarks, religious 
institutions. The import of this fourth 
mark, therefore, seems to be, that this 
king, who shall arise amonff the ten king- 
doms of the dismembered Roman em- 
pure, would not only subdue three of 
these kingdoms, and be distinguished for 
bis sagacity and deep laid policy, and 
wear pompous titles, and make claims 
of extraordinary powers ; all of which 
we have found popery has pre-eminently 
done ; but also that he would arrogate to 
himself the power of prescribing reli- 
gious institutions and changuig the 
laws of God. 

Surely, if no other mark had been spe- 
cified by the prophet, this alone would be 
sufficient to designate the papal hierar- 
chy from among all the other princes and 
powers of the world. No other king in 
Europe, pretends to meddle with reli- 
gion itself. It is true, as church and 
state are there united, the civil authori- 
ties in all those kingdoms enact some 
laws regulating the externals of religion, 
such as the support of ministers, their 
appointment to the chaige of their 
churches, and the management of the 
edifices consecrated to the purposes of 
worship. Yet, as this is common to 
them all, it does not distinguish any one 
in particular. But the pope of Rome is 
professedly a priest- king. He not only 



possesses and exercises temporal or po^ 
litical ** royalty;** but, above all, pre- 
tends to be the head of the church on 
earth, whilst Paul declareSf in express 

Sms, that ** Christ is the head of the 
urch," Ephes. v. 23. Under the garb 
of this pretended headship, the papacy 
has corrupted and changed the institu- 
tions of religion; has changed and an^ 
nulled the laws of God to an extent^ 
which makes this feature of our prophecy 
most strikingly appropriate. To the 
Bible, and the Bible alone, we refer, as 
protestants, for our religion; but popery 
IS a system of accumulated corruptions^ 
the gradual growth of successive cen- 
turies. The date of all these additions 
is well attested in history; though their 
adoption was in most cases gradual. 

1. The claim of infallibility, was not 
even pretended, untd more than 600 
years after the birth of Christ 

2. Image-worship, commenced about 
400 years after the time of Christ, and 
was regularly adopted by the second 
Nicene council, 400 years later still. 

3. CeHbmcy of the priests, ^rBibegaxk 
to be required by law by Sirieius in the 
fourth century, but was not generally 
introduced until the time of Gregory 
Vn., nearly eleven hundred years after 
Christ. 

4. Auricular confession was not en« 
joined until the; time of the fourth La- 
teran Council, more than 1200 years 
after Christ. 

6. Puigatory was added to the Romish 
religion about six hundred years after 
Christ, but was not positively affirmed 
till six hundred years later, and was not 
made an indispensable article of faith 
until the sixteenth century. 

6. The word of God, after having for 
centuries been discouraged, and kept 
from the people, wae actually prohibited 
from being used by them, except by sp^ 
oial permission, in the sixteenth century, 
by the last general council of the Romish 
church. The late Pope Pius VI. coi^- 
demns the Bible societies as ** a pesth 
lenoe, a crafty device, a defilement of 
the faith !" Yea, horrible to relate, thei 
blessed Book of God is actually, in the 
Index ezpuigatorius, the jpubJtisHed lift 
of prohibited books! 
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T% The doctrine of Trantnhttantia' know.'** The third Lateran council 
tum^ began about the eighth, and wad decreed, « That oaths which contravene 
made an artide of faith by the fourth the utility (intereets) of the church, and 
Lateran council, in the thirteenth century the constitutions of the holy fathers, are 
after Christ I Of course, the sacrifice o& not to be called oadis, but rather per- 
the mass, and the worship of the host, juries/'t The late Pope Pius VIL ex- 



were later stiU 

6. Half communion^ or denial of the 
sacramentd cup to the laity, began tot>e 
practised in the eleventh, and was for- 
mally settled in the fifteenth century. 

Thus we might pass over all the odier 
peculiarities of popery, and show that in 
them ail, the little horn of popery under- 
took to change the institutions of reli- 
gion : for not one of all these tenets is 
(aught in the word of God. But enough 
has surely been adduced to satisfy any 
unprejudiced mind. 

Popery has, moreover, literally chan- 
ged the stated times or sacred days, by 
appointing festivals unknown to the woiti 
of God, on nearly half the days in the 
whole year, and by allowing the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, the only sacred day ap- 
pointed by God for the New Testament 
church, to be desecrated as a day of ha- 
bitual amusement. She has thus not 
only corrupted the religion of Jesus, but 
by forbidding men to work on these fes- 



plicitly says, ^ It is a rule of canon law, 
that the subjects of a prince manifestly 
heretical (that is, protestant,) are reieoMed 
from all allegiance to him, and all ho- 
mage." Nor is this mere theory. The 
popes have often released subjects from 
their oath of obligation to their rulers, 
and their ignorant and bigoted followers 
have believed themselves released, and 
have obeyed the dictation of the popes ! 
Pope Innocent VIII. in his bull for the 
extirpation of the Yaudois, tells his Ca- 
tholic subjects, that they are under no 
obligation to keep faith with heretics (or 
protestants :) " They (says he) who are 
bound by contracts, or in any other man- 
ner, to pay, or assign any thing to these 
heretics, are not henceforth obliged to 
do so." And the council of Constance 
enacted the same abominable principle. 
Nor has this principle ever been revoked. 
To this day it is yet obligatory on all 
good papists. Some very impressive 
cases have occurred in our own land, of 



tivals, has destroyed the industry and annulling oaths and giving a dispensation 



undermined the prosperity of popish na- 
tions. 

Nay, the papal hierarchy presumes, 
in the most direct manner, to abrogate 
the laws of God . Does the word of G od 
declare, •* Thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self, but perform unto the Lord thy 
oaths?" What say the accredited au- 
thorities of popery? St. Zrt/rwon, whose 
work on Practical Theology was ex- 
amined by the Sacred Congregation at 
Rome, so late as 1816, and approved as 
containing sound doctrine, and who was 
thereupon declared a saint, explicitly af- 
firms: '* A confessor, i. e. Romish priest, 
may declare even with an oath, that he 
knows nothing about a sin, which he 
has heard in confession, meaning thereby 
that he does not know it as a man, but 
not that he does not know it as a minis- 
ter of Christ," Again he says, ** A cul- 
prit, or a witness, who is interrogated 
•by a judge unlawfully, can swear that 
be is ignorant, when in fact he does 



to commit perjury. Mr. Gaston, a Ro- 
manist of North Carolina, was invited 
to take the office of judge . But the con- 
stitution of that state requires every 
judge, before taking office, to take an 
oath, among other things, that he believei 
in the truth of the protestant retigion. 
At first Mr. Gaston was staggered at the 
difficulty, and said he would think of it. 
He repaired to the Romish archbishop 
at Baltimore, doubdess obtained a dis- 
pensation, wrote home from there that 
he would take the oath, returned, and in 
due time solemnly swore that he believed 
in the truth of the protestant religion, 
although he lived and died a Roman Ca- 
tholic !j: In view of all these solemn 
facts, can we possibly doubt, my bre- 
thren, that popery has not only arro- 
gantly claimed and exercised the power 

* Smithes Sjnopsis, p. 160. 
t Labbei Concilia, Tom. x. p. l&SL 
\ Breckenridge'i Liteiary aiui Religious 
MagasiDCy for Oct, 1835^ 
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of prescribing the institutions, the doc- 
trines and duties of reliffiony but also of 
changing and annulling uie express laws 
of God ; and done so in a decree far be- 
yond any other power whose record is 
found in the annals of history ? Are we 
therefore not compelled to admit, that, 
by this trait also, the spirit of prophecy 
clearly points us to the papal hierarchy? 
6. Finally, it is said of this king or 
prince, that he •* will wear out the saints 
of tht Most High^'^^hat he ''made 
tear against the saints and prevailed 
against them " — and that •* the^ unll be 
given into his hands, for a time and 
times and half a time.'' We have found 
that the papacy took its rise within the 
bounds of the Romata empire, in accord- 
ance with the declaration of prophecy; 
that it arose soon afWr the division of 
tiiat empire into ten kingdoms; we have 
seen that it subdued three of those king- 
doms ; that it is distinguished for its sa- 
gacity and deep-laid and far-reachinff 
policy ; that it wears pompous titles, and 
claims extraordinary powers; and that 
it arrogates to itself me power of pre- 
scribing religious institutions and chang- 
ing or annulling the laws of God! It 
yet remains to be inquired, whether po- 
pery has made war against the saints 
^the Most High, ond worn them out. 
U this trait also is applicable, peculiarly 
applicable to popery, who can doubt that 
popery is intended in our text? 

And, what is the state of the facts on 
this point? Who that is acquainted 
with history, does not know, that the 
Romish hierarchy is distinguished above 
all other powers upon earm, for her sys- 
tematic and continued and cold-blooded 
persecutions of the saints of God, of her 
own members who rejected her corrup- 
tions, and desired to worship God in the 
manner prescribed in his word, and of pro- 
testants, in every age, and in every land, 
where she has had the requisite power? 
Who has not found his heart sicken at 
the mournful, the appalling details of the 
inhuman butcheries, and savage tortures 
of the justly styled infernal inquisition? 
Gladly would we pass over txiis feature 
of our text, as so well known to apply 
to popery as to need no elucidation. 
But whilst it is thus known to those ac- 



quainted with history, there are many 
in this community, who doubtless have 
not had the opportunity of an intimate 
acquaintance with these facts. These 
might regard us as uncharitable. These 
cannot fully understand our text. These, 
unless informed on the subject, cannot 
aid in those precautionary measures, 
which it becomes us all as fathers and 
brothers to employ, in order to save our 
children and relatives from having, at 
some future day, their bodies racked and 
their joints dislocated on the diabdical 
machinery of the inquisition. It is true, 
that several other churches, soon afler 
they broke lose from Rome, and before 
they were entirely putted from the leaven: 
of Romish intolerance, did also in a few 
cases persecute for religion's sake ; but 
all protestant churches have long since 
renounced this error, and ceased from 
persecution. Not so with Rome. Per- 
secution was incorporated into her theory 
soon after she acquired power to execute 
it. The inquisition was originated by 
Pope Lucius III., A. D. 1 184, and estab- 
lished as a permanent institution by the 
fourth Lateran council, in \%\b. Car- 
dinal Bellarmine, one of the most accre- 
dited authors of papal Rome, says, ^Ex- 
perience teaches that there is no other 
remedy for the evil but to put heretics 
(protestants) to deathJ*^ The very text 
book at this day used in the papal semi- 
nary at M aynooth, in Ireland, which was 
studied doubtless by every one of the 
many Irish priests now in our country, 
absolutely inculcates the propriety and 
necessity of persecution in the clearest 
terms.* Nay, their very Bible itself, &t 
rather the book which they occasionally 
allow their members to read, namely, 
the Rhemish translation of the Latin or 
Vulgate translation of the New Testa- 
ment, is made through the means of 
notes and false explanations, to breathe 
out fire and slaughter against protestants. 
The edition of this version, published in 
Ireland so late as 1816,tiiiii«r the dtree- 
tion of all the dis^itaries of the Romish 
hierarchy in Ireland, and about three 
hundred others of the most influential 

* SeetbeflizpropotitioniinealeateirinUiit 
work of Pelf r Deni; nnd Brownli^'i ** Popery 
an Enemy to Ci? il Liberty/' p. 101, lOS. 
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prititSf contained among others these 
citiel comments: 

On Matt. xiii. 29. <* Heretics (pro- 
testants) may be punished and suppress- 
ed, and may and ought by public autho- 
rity either spiritual or temporal, to be 
chastised or execuied.** 

Gal. i. 18. '•Catholics ought not to 
spare their own parents, if they are here- 
tics." 

Rev. xvii. 6. <** Drunken with the 
blood of the saints.' Protestants (says 
the comment) foolishly expound this of 
Rome, for that there they put heretics to 
death, and allow of their punishment in 
other countries: but their blood is not 
called blood of saints, no more than the 
blood of thieves, man^killers^ and other 
maitfaetors, for the shedding of which, 
by order of justice, no commonwealth 
shall answer." 

Such are the persecuting principles 
openly avowed by the cardinals and 
popes and councils and the so-called Bi- 
ble of the popish church. Nor has any 
pope or council up to this day, ever re- 
voked or expressed any disapprobation 
of these principles; although individual 
Jesuits and priests, if asked, will, of 
course, deny them, as they are privileged 
to tell a falsehood for the good of their 
church. From policy they have for the 
present omitted these comments, in the 
edition of their Bible printed in this 
country. 

But, it may be asked by those unac- 
quainted with history. Has the Romish 
hierarchy ever reduced these horrible 
principles to practice f Has she not re- 
lented when lifUng up her arm against 
her unoffending protestant neighbour and 
brother ? Alas ! alas ! that the testimony 
of history will not allow us to answer in 
the affirmative. But we might as well 
deny that such a city as Rome ever ex- 
isted, as deny that the Romish church 
has been a persecuting establishment in 
practice, as we have proved her to be in 
theory. It is well attested by history, 
that she massacred in several succcn^ive 
persecutions more than a million of Al- 
bigenses and Waldenses, amid circum- 
stances of the most revolting cruelty. 
Her bigoted minions butchered about 
1,600,000 Jews in Spain, because they 



would not adopt the Romish supersti- 
tions. When the Moors conquered 
Spain in the eighth century, they allowed 
the Romanists to retain their own reli* 

fion ;* but when the papists seven Iinn- 
red years after gained the mastery over 
the descendants of the Moors, they 
butchered between 2 and 3,000,000 of 
them. At the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew's eve, August 22d, 1572, they mur- 
dered in France, from fi(\y to a hundred 
thousand of unoffendinffprotestants. ** A 
horrible scene," says Thuanus, a con- 
temporary Romish historian, *' was wit- 
nessed (in Paris) when the very streets 
and passages resounded with the noise 
of those that met together for murder and 
plunder; the groans of those who were 
dying, and the shrieks of such as were 
just going to be butchered, were every 
where to be heard. The bodies of the 
slain were thrown out of the windows, 
the passages and chambers of the houses 
were fiU^ with them ; the dead bodies 
of others dragged through the streets; 
their blood running through the channels 
in such plenty, tlmt torrents seemed to 
empty themselves into the neighbouring 
river; in a word, an innumerable multi- 
tude of men, women, maidens, and chil- 
dren were all involved in one common 
destruction, and the gates and entrances 
of the king's palace besmeared with their 
blood." " From the city of Paris the 
massacre spread throughout the whole 
kingdom. In the city of Meaux, they 
threw above two hundred into jail; and 
after they had ravished and killed a great 
number of women, and plundered the 
houses of protestants, they executed their 
fiiry on those they had imprisoned ; and 
calling them one by one^ th^ were 
killed^ as Thuanus expresses it, like sheep 
in a market.** "The same cruelties 
were practised at Orleans, Angiers, 
Troyes, Bourges, La Charity, and espe- 
cially at Lyons ; where they inhumanly 
destroyed above eight hundred protest- 
ants ; children hanging on their parents' 
necks; parents embracing their children; 
putting robes around the necks of some, 
dragging them through the stieets, and 
throwing them mangled, torn and half- 

* Enejclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 
p. 927. 
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dead, into the river."* For thirty days 
this massacre was continued ; and when 
the news reached Rome« did the holy 
Father disapprove this inhuman butche- 
ry? NOf but so delighted was he, that 
he and his cardinab repaired to church, 
and publicly gave thanks to God . for 
the glorious news; the cannon were 
discharged, and a jubilee proclaimed 
throughout the whole papal world ! ! 

Of similar character and barbarity 
was the persecution of the Protestants 
in Ireland by their Catholic neighbours, 
in 1641. — "Without provocation, with- 
out opposition," says the historian 
Hume, *' the Protestants (of Ireland) 
being in profound peace, were mas- 
sacreid by their nearest neighbours, with 
whom they had long kept up a conti- 
nued intercourse of kindness and good 
offices. Insdgated by tlie priests — a 
universal massacre of the (Protestant) 
English commenced, now defenceless 
and lesigned to their inhuman foes. No 
age, no sex, no condition was spared. 
'Fhe wife, weeping for her butchered 
husband, and embracing her helpless 
children, was pierced with them, and 
perished by the same stroke. All the 
tortures which wanton cruelty could de- 
vise,— could not satiate revenge excited 
without injury. To enter into particu- 
lars would shock the least delicate hu- 
manity; such enormities, though attested 
by undoubted evidence, would appear 
almost incredible. "t 

These are a few of the public perse- 
cutions, which stain almost every page 
of papal history. But, all this while, 
the work of human butchery was also 
carried on in secret, with still greater 
horrors, by the infernal inquisition. 
This dreadful tribunal has been in regu- 
lar operation since its establishment, by 
pope Lucius III. and confirmation by 
Innocent III. ; and it is estimated by the 
Spanish ecclesiastic, Llorente, who had 
himself been secretary to the inquisition, 
that in Spain alone, till the year 1.808, 
there had been burnt alive 34,658 per- 
sons, and condemned to the gallies 
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Encydopedia of Religtous K nowkdge, p. 925, 

t Brofwnfee on Popeiy the Eneniy of Civil Li- 
berty, p. U)4. 
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388^19. How many died danog the in- 
fliction of torture, is known only to God! 
In all, it is thought, the Inquisition has 
cost Spain 2,000,000 of lives ! ! Adding 
to this the butcheries of the inquisition 
in other countries, it is estimated, that 
the whole number of persons in diffe- 
rent ages and countries, who have been 
massacred by the Romanists for the sake 
of their religion, amounts to the awful 
number of 68,000,000.* Surely, then, 
if the other traits of the little horn are 
applicable to popery, this last one, that 
9he will wear out the iainls of the Most 
Highj is doubly applicable ; and we can- 
not entertain a doubt, that the God of 
the prophets designed to direct the at- 
tention of his people to the great apos. 
tacy, the hierarchy of Rome. Blessed 
be God, he has fixed a time, when the 
power of persecuting his people shall be 
taken from this cruel hierarchy, namely, 
after a time, and times and half a time, 
supposed to mean 1260 years. When 
this period will expire, we have not 
time to inquire; but at its expiration^ 
the kingdom of the Most High shall 
prevail, a kingdom of peace and good 
will to man and glory to God. 

This subject is rich in practical in- 
struction^ but oui time will permit as 
merely to glance at a few items of it. 

1. It teaches us most impressively 
the divinity of the Bible. What, short 
of divine omniscience, could communi- 
cate to Daniel so striking a history of 
all these nations, marking their promi- 
nent changes, for three and twenty hun- 
dred years? None but that God, who 
sees the end from the beginning, could 
do it. That prophet, to whom this 
prophecy was revealed, was therefore 
sent by God, and the book containing 
such miraculous revelations, must be 
the book of God ! How dangerous, 
then, the condition of those who reject 
this heavenly word ! Again, if the God 
of the Bible knew the history of muny 
nations for ages in advance, how certain 
is it, that he knows the individuals in 
those nations, that he knows our hearts, 
our thoughts and desires ! Let us, there- 
fore, daily learn to value more highly 
this precious Bible, this book divine, and 
* Biownlee on Popsy, dec, p. 104. 
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make it the rale of our life, the charter 
of our hopes in time and eternity. Have 
any of my readers lightly esteemed this 
holy book, or unhappily even treated it 
with infidel levity? Come, humble 
yourselres before the God of the Bible, 
recognise in it the revelation of his will, 
study it as the most interesting and im- 
portant of .books; as that book, which, 
according to one of the best reasoners 
and ablest judges that ever lived, the im- 
mortal Locke, '* hai Oodfor Us author^ 
truth without admixture of error for its 
matter^ and salvation for its end.** 

2. We may learn the doty of Chris- 
tians, and especially Christian ministers, 
to study the prophecies, and to call at- 
tention to the instructions and warnings 
they afford. It is doubtless true, that 
prophecies were not designed either to 
excite or to gratify an idle curiosity of 
the future. But they are designed as a 
standing miracle for the instruction and 
confirmation of God's people in all agen. 
Daniel felt desirous of understanding 
them, and his angehc instructor gave him 
the interpretation, so far as they had al- 
ready been fulfilled, and such general ex- 
planations as to the future, as might aid 
him and his successors in comprehend- 
ing the vision. He told him in a former 
vision, that Nebuchadnezzar himself was 
the golden head of the image. In ano- 
ther prophecy, he told him, that the 
Medes and Persians were meant by the 
ram with the two horns, and Gieece by 
the he-goat. And in the prophecy be- 
fore us, he told him that the four beasts ^ 
are four kings, that the ten horns of the 
fourth beast are also kings, who shall 
grow out of it, and that the litde horn 
also means another king, who should 
arise after them. If Daniel sought not 
in vain for light, we also may hope to be 
guided by the Spirit of God, to under- 
stand all that is necessary for us to know 
of these prophecies. If then a minister, 
having studied these prophecies, believes 
that their import has been rendered clear 
by progressive fulfilment, and that they 
contain warnings highly important to the 
welfare of his country, ought he to re- 
main silent! Ought he not rather to lift 
up his voice, and call on the people to 
heed the warnings of God, and to brace 



themsdves for the conflict awaiting them? 
Thus have I felt situated — thus have I 
endeavoured to discharge my duty. I 
feel no personal hostility to my Catholic 
neighbours, I trust I feel none to any 
living being. But I see our country over- 
mn by increasing numbers of the wor- 
shippers of this papal beast. I see espe- 
cially his most dangerous emissaries, the 
Jesuits, (who have been so formidable in 
Europe as to have laws of banishment or 
disability enacted against them thirty 
times,) traversing every part of our land 
in the shape of priests, and pedlars, and 
music-masters, and teachers of French 
and Italian, and possibly even as Pusejdte 
preachers.* I know the danger and feel 
bound to call your attention to it. On 
ua it depends, whether our liberties, civil 
and religious, shall be transmitted to our 
children unimpaired, or whether they 
shall be gradually undermined and even- 
tually destroyed by foreign priests and 
Jesuits, the emissaries of papal and im- 
perial despots of Europe. If we face 
the danger in time, and quit ourselves 
like men, all wiQ be safe. If we shrink 
from danger and duty, we, and especially 
our children, may deplore our error, 
when the lamp of liberty shall have been 
extinguished in this western world amid 
the darkness of papal despotism. 

3. Finally, we may learn from our 
subject, the proper nature of the rhea- 
sures called for by the emergeney. 

The reign of this litUe horn or papal 
hierarchy, is not to be destroyed by ano- 
ther beast more terrible than itself, that 
devours and breaks it to pieces ; but the 
saints of the Most High shall take the 
kingdom, and the kingdom of the Most 
High shall be established. Now we 
know, that the kingdom of the Most 
High is the gospel kingdom, a kingdom 
of peace and good will towards all men; 
the means appointed for its extension, 

* In DeBioait thev pcumied this hypocritical 
ooune. In therein of Chrisfcian lV.1(ii3, 1624, 
** a |dot was discovered for the r&«stabliiahment of 
the Catholic religion in the North. Sei^eral ec- 
cleaiasticB, who outwardly profeaaed the prolestant 
religion, but who had been brought up in the Ca- 
thc»c fiiith by the Jesuits at the CoDege of Brauna- 
buig, in Prussia, were actively and secretly em- 
ptoved in spreading CathoUcian in their pamfaes." 
— McGheeM Laws of Papaey,p, 286. 
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are the publication of the tenth and ex- 
hibition of a life of holiness and of be- 
nevolence. In endeayouring to resist 
the progress of popery amongst us, we 
ought not to harbour feelings of personal 
hostility. It is not against Romanists, 
but against their errors that we are to 
contend. We ought to reach them if 
possible with the preached word of God. 
Preachers oi^ht to endeavour to expound 
the gospel in their vicinity, and laymen 
should use their influence to persuade 
them to attend. We know that the 
priests, conscious that their corrupt and 
superstitious system will not bear inves- 
tigation, forbid their people from attend- 
ing protestant preaching, fiom perusing 
protestant books. Rut happily some 
Catholics are not willing to be robbed of 
their inalienable right to exercise that 
reason which God gave them, and to 
think for themselves. There are some, 
who feel that their Creator formed them 
rational beings, and who are unwilling 
to take their religion upon trust, but are 
disposed to follow the apostle's direction. 
Prove all things^ and hold fast that 
which %$ good. These, if encouraged 
to hear the gospel, and to read good books 
and tracts, may^ by the blessing of Hea- 
ven, be delivered from the bondage of 
popery, and be instrumental in the hands 
of God, in rescuing others from the same 
thraldom. Have we not all been negli- 
gent in regard to this duty T 

Again, we ought to circulate among 
them books and tracts, calculated to show 
them, that the religion taught by their 
priests, is very different from that incul- 
cated by the Saviour: that the reason 
why their priests discourage their read- 
ing the Bible, is the fear that their un- 
scriptural corruptions will be detected; 
that their abused and priest-ridden peo- 
ple will discover, that the Saviour and 
his apostles commrnd the Scriptures to 
be read by the whole congregation, whilst 
the priests forbid it;* that there is not a 
word in the whole BiUe about a pope, 

« John T. 39. ** Search the Scriptures; for in 
Ihem ye think ye have eternal life: and they are 
they which testify of me." Colosa. tv, 16. "And 
when this epistle is read among you, caose that it 
be read also in the church of thus Liaodioeana; and 
that ye hkewiae read the tpislU from Laodicea." 



bat that Christ is the head of the church, 
and not the pope;* that instead of the 
pretended celibacy of the priesthood, the 
apostle Peter himself, as also other apos- 
tles,! were married men; that instead of 
the intei cession of the Virgin Mary, the 
Scriptures teach that there is but one 
Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus ;j: that instead of the 
invocation of the name of Mary, and pre- 
tended saints,§ there is no other name 
given under heaven amongst men, in 
which we can be saved, than that of Je- 
sus. 

Finally^ we should endeavour, from 
facts and undisputed history, to convince 
our Catholic neighbours, that their priests 
generally have been, and with few ex- 
ceptions still are, a selfish, tyiannical or- 
der, lording it over the consciences of 
their laity, extorting from them exorbit- 
ant sums of money, and robbing them of 
their natural rights as rational and ac- 
countable beings. We should show 
them that a large portion of those un- 
happy victims, butchered in the inquisi- 
tion, were members of their own church, 
and guilty of no crime except, perhaps, 
that of reading the word of God, and re- 
fusing to believe some of the supersti- 
tious doctrines or rites of their church. 
We should show them that Romish 
priests generally, and foreign priests 
always, from the nature of their princi- 
pies and education, are, and naturally 
will be, the enemies of our liberties ; that 
they officiously interfere with our elec- 
tions, whilst not one of them is natural- 

*EphM.T.23. « For the hupband is the head 
of the wife, even as Christ is the Head of the 
Church; and he is the Saviour of the body.** 
Coloss. L 18. <* And he (Jesus, v. 14; is the head 
of thebody, thechuidi: who is the be^ning, ^ 
finA-born fivHn the dead; that in all <Aiii^« he niight 
have the pre-eminence." 

f Matt vilL 14. ** And when Jesus was come 
into Peter s house, he saw his wife's mother laid, 
and mtk of a fever.** • 1 Cor. ix. 5. <* Have we not 
power to lead aboutasister, a wife, as well as other 
apostks, and as the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas (Peterr) 

X 1 Tim. iL 5, 6. "For there is one God, and 
one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus; who gave himeelf a ransom for aO, 
to be testified in due time.*' 

§ Acts iv. 12. ** Neither is there salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.** 
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ized, for the laws of their church forbid 
their taking the oath* of alle^ance to any 
other government, and all have vowed 
allegiance to the pope, who is a political 
as well as religious thief, and the very 
principles of whose government are des- 
potic in the extreme. By such efforts, 
we may hope not only to gain the con- 
fidence of the more enlightened and ho- 
nest portion of our papal neighbours, but 
also be instrumental in saving their souls ; 



whilst, at the same time, we shall per- 
petuate the liberties of our common coun- 
try, and hasten the complete fulfilment of 
the prophecy, that the saints of the Most 
High shall take the kingdom. Thus 
shall we advance the reign of righteous- 
ness and peace, established by the Son 
of man, wliose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and whom all dominions shall 
at last obey : Which may God grant, for 
Christ's sake. 



THE TREATMENT OP THE SACRED SCRIPTURES BY THfc MO- 
DERN CHURCH OF ROME. 



It is very possible, and may be freely 
admitted, that opponents of the church 
of Rome of whatever class, and therefore 
protestants, may have overstated their 
charges against her, either generally or 
as respects her conduct towards the 
Holy Scriptures. But it is much more 
frequently the case, that this has been 
done by the accused herself, with the ef- 
fect certamly, if not with the design, of 
thereby obtaining vantage positions, 
which enable her to make both asser- 
tions and denials otlierwise impossible or 

* In Older, it would seem, to keep the whole 
body of eocleaartJCT detached from the interestB of 
the difierent countries in which they may reside, and 
to make them an ecclesiastical and civil standing 
anny, true ooly to the interests of the popes, the 
43d canon of the Lateran Council under Innocent 
III. aciuaUy forbids the Romish priests from 
uUdng the oath of alle^nce to any civil ^ 
rsmmont : ** Sacri aoctontate CJondlii, &c "By 
the autfaori^ of this sacred council, we declare, that 
it is onbtwhil for secular princes to require an oath 
of fidelity and aUegianoe of their dei^; and w 
peremptorily forbid aU vritsts from taking such 
oath, ^ U be required,^* Such is the position of 
every foreign Romish priest in our land, and three- 
fourtfis of the whole number, if we mistake not, 
are foreigiien. So &r as we have been able to 
leam, not one of the whole number has disobeyed 
this canon; not one of th^m, luis taken the oath 
of allegiance to our country, though they control 
neadv all the Romish votes. Would it not be weU 
lor Cfongress to prohibit every foreign priest and 
nunisier, Romish and protestant,from takmgdiar^ 
of a church aoKMigst us, or performing ministerial 
acts, without having first sworn allegiance to oar 
goveimnent? 



hopeless. This is an additional reason 
why every impugner of Romanism should 
be careful to keep within the bounds of 
accuracy in his allegations, against an 
adversary who knows so well how to 
improve every indiscretion of the assail- 
ant. The church of Rome has been ae- 
cused of teaching, that tw faith U to be 
kept with heretics. The charge in this 
unqualified form is certainly not correct 
In common transactions it is the practice, 
as it is the interest, of even the most de- 
voted servants of the Roman see, instead 
of uselessly throwing away their credit, 
to increase its stock, in order that it may 
be used where it is wanted*-— and will 
tell — by enabling them more profitably 
to break their faith to the heretic, when 
a competent interest of their church not 
only permits it as a license, but enjoins 
it as a duty, to perform the act. The 
inaccuracy would be similar, to charge 
the church of Rome with universal and 
absolute hostility to the Scriptures. — 
Such a chaise, whether made or assumed, 
would only put it into the power of that 
church's friends — and they have shown 
that they know how to use it — to estab- 
lish exceptions, which may be made to 
pass for a complete refutation of the thai 
presumed c^umny. These persons for 
the most part know sufficiently well, 
that after the most liberal deduction which 
can be allowed, the main gravity of the 
charge still remains; and they cannot 
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hold up their heads against it We do 
not deny that the Italian church never 
shows herself an enemy to Scripture, as 
long a9 Scripture does not show itself 
an enemy to her. We do not deny that 
she may tolerate, and even encourage the 
diffusion of the Divine word, as long as 
such difiusion does not interfere with, or 
may be made to subserve, her credit, her 
power, or her purse. We acknowledge 
as freely as need be, that in all cases in 
which she can trace and trust the pro- 
gress of the Scriptures, in ail cases where 
her control is certain and effectual, no 
obstruction is given. We admit too, 
that there are emergencies, not simply 
imaginary, which may produce in the 
rulers of the Roman church considerable 
zeal and activity, both in providing and 
diffusing the sacred volume among their 
subjects. But we know, at the same 
time, where the temptation and test lie; 
and shall probably convince the reader 
that the hostility of Rome to the Scrip- 
tures of God is, under particular, de- 
finable, attested circumstances, deter- 
mined, unrelenting, ferocious. Facts 
and particulars of a decisive character, on 
such a subject, are a far more just and 
satisfactory criterion than any general 
descriptions ; and to palliate such as will 
be adduced by adducing others of an op- 
posite character, would scarcely be more 
rational than to excuse a man for send- 
ing a bullet through the head of his neigh- 
bour, because he had formerly paid him 
some or many civilities. 

The modern church of Rome, and her 
conduct, is our subject. But as all his- 
torical subjects are best and most fairly 
considered by proceeding chronologically 
from the beginning, we will commence 
with the nativity of that church. To 
those who are read in the Romish con- 
troversy, it is not news ; but it is proper 
in this place to bring into notice a work 
of the incomparable Usher on the very 
subject— a*«/orta Dogmatica de Scrip- 
iuriset Sacris Vemaculis, Lond. 1690. 
It is a posthumous work, and intended 
to be the first of a series of similar works, 
in which the testimonies on the subject 
are chronologically and amply given, in 
the very words of the author, increased 
and carried on by the very learned edi- 
21* 



lor, Henry Wharton. Discussions highly 
useful, if not necessary, are interspersed.* 
The remark in the preface of the edition, 
recommendatory of the method adopted, 
as the most secure against evasions, is 
worth repeating: — " Quas enim admittit 
dialectica tricas et argutias, excludit his- 
tona. Illi item movere potest subtile 
atque acre ingenium: huic sola frontis 
impudentia." The last is not alwa3rs 
wanted. It would be impracticable and 
superfluous to go through the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Rome, in each successive 
century. But for the first existence of the 
church in that metropolis, and while she 
maintained her average purity, she is 
entitled to all the praise her best friends 
could wish for; having by her own ex- 
ertions or by aiding others, particularly 
by the translation of the Scriptures into 
the languages of the nations which were 
converted to Christianity, promoted the 
great work with sincerely apostolic zeal. 
That church herself was among the first 
to be benefited by the particular and na- 
tural measure specified, scriptural — ay, 
and a vemaculaiv— .translation ; and, if 
Augustine be right, this was done by dif- 
ferent private individuals. And what 
self-condemnation does this very first 
important and well-attested act of the 
Roman church inflict upon the discou- 
ragements, the interdictions, the punish- 
ments, with which in her latter days she 
closed the avenues of heavenly truth! 
These she shall not deny ; and we will 
see in time how she colours them. Ver- 
sions in the language of Syria might be 
expected to be about equally early; and 
high antiquity is claimed for the Pes- 
chilo. The two versions of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, the Sahidic and Coptic, 
appear to have issued before the close of 
the third century. The fourth is illu- 
minated by the Gothic version of Ul- 
philas, to the honour of the Greek sec- 
tion of the church. The Ethiopic fol- 
lowed; and Chrysostom uses expressions, 
which, if strictly understood, assert the 
translation of St. John's gospel into se- 

* There is one plainly deducing hma heathen 
and heretical practice, the Disriphna ^cana — of 
whidi the modem controvertists of Rome dextVi 
rously avail themselves, to convert a reul argument 
against a proposition into an apparent argument 
/or it. 
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veral new Unguaget. The elaborate and 
instructive illustrations of Biblical Lite- 
rature by Townley, and the extensively 
known and highly, because justly valued 
introduction to the Scriptures by Home, 
will supply the inquisitive reader with 
all the information, which would be out 
of place or proportion here. Suffice it 
to observe, that the sixth century is fixed 
upon by Usher as the period when the 
pontific^ church began to make its own 
error conspicuous and mischievous, and 
that particularly, by adopting the prac« 
tice and policy of her heathen progenitor 
— the imposition of her own language, 
(Ihe sacred Latin,) on the nations whom 
she had subjugated by her degenerated 
religion, as the other had done by her 
arms, a badge, as well as an engine, of 
spiritual slavery. Charlemagne played 
a part in the unworthy game of pander- 
ing to p%pal ambition by enforcing the 
"Use of the Latin language in the national 
offices of religion.* There occurred not, 
however, much intermission in the pro- 
duction of Biblical translations ; the com- 
mon sense and common piety of indi* 
niduals^ touched with even the feeblest 
sense of religion, ejecting or demanding 
it This state of toleration was not in- 
vaded by the spiritual sovereign of Rome 
till ^e reign of Gregory VII. of not very 
tolerant celebrity, to whom an applica- 
tion was made by Wratislaus, Duke of 
Bohemia, to be flowed the use of the 
vernacular Sclavonic language in the 
celebration of Divine service in his do- 
minions. The request was peremptorily 
refused, on the alleged ground, that the 
Almighty thought it best that the Holy 
Scripture should in some places be ob- 
scure, or hidden {pccultam,) lest it should 
be despised or misunderstood. Olaus 
Magnus, a papal prelate, expressly as- 
serts, that the pontiff prohibited the ver- 
sion of the Scripture into the vulgar 
tongue. This is more than the epistle 
of Or^ory will warrant, unless he had 
other authority.! Henry, ( Hist. Eccles. 
Ixviii. 7,) deserves to be referred to, be- 

• Fp. SP7— 100. 

t See the epistle m lakkk and Coasart, ConciL 
X. col 334. Itisquotedfav Usher, 135, who has 
IflcewisB the extract from OUsa Magnus, Hist xrl 
'OU. 



cause he states this distinctly as the first 
prohibition of the reading of the Scrip- 
tures and performing Divine service in 
the vernacular tongue. ** On pent done 
marquer sous Oregoire VH. le com- 
mencement de ces sortes de defenses.' ' 

We proceed to a very important act, 
a decree of the council of Toulouse, as- 
sembled in 1229, by authority of the le- 
gate of the Roman see. The particular 
decree which concerns the present sub- 
ject is in cap. xiv. ** Prohibemus etiam, 
ne libros Veteris Testamenti aut Novi, 
laici permittantur habere: nisi forte psal- 
terium, vel breviarium pro Divinis officiis^ 
aut boras beatae Mariae, aliquis ex devo- 
tione habere velit. Sed ne , premisses 
libros habeant in vulgari translatos, arc- 
tissime inhibemus." The last statute 
provides that the foregoing shall be dili- 
gently expounded by the parish priests 
fof the diocess] four times in the year. 
Toulouse was a principal city of south- 
ern France, where the Crusaders of the 
papacy had committed such atrocious 
barbarities, as recorded by a monk and 
witness, in several instances, with the 
profession, on behalf of the perpetrators, 
of incredible joy, {ingenti gaudio.) 
This couneil^ is recognised by a subse- 
quent one at Narbonne, 1235; by ano- 
ther at Bezeires, 1246; and more espe- 
cially by one at Albi, 1254, which pro- 
fesses to renew {innovare) the whole, 
and does actually repeat a great part, of 
the council of Toulouse. It is remark- 
able, however, that the above statute is 
omitted, though the immediately pre- 
ceding and following are repeated. It 
might be thought best not to stir the sub- 
ject afresh; and there was authority 
enough for any coercive purpose in the 
hands which desired it.* It is not easy 
to understand what Wharton means by 
calling this council a' private one. It 
was not indeed general or national, but 
sufficiently accordant with papal princi- 
ples, and sufficiently authoritative in tlie 
extensive province for whose regulation 
it was convened, to give it all the appli- 

* See Tiabb6 ConciL under the respective yeaxs, 
and porticulaily for Albi, XI. col. 720, et sef. 
On this subject the public has been benefited vj 
an interesdng and able coneqpondeooe in the S*- 
lopian Journal, Jti36. 
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cmtion to oor sotjeot, and a]l the force, 
which are required for its establishment 
or elacidation. In the celebrated letter 
of the poor enslaved Fenelon to the bi- 
shop of Arras, relative to scriptural pro- 
hibition, the archbishop admits that, up 
to the time when the presumption of the 
Albigeois called for the exercise of eccle- 
siastical authority, no restriction was ex- 
ercised as to the reading of the Scriptures ; 
and father Simon, alluding to the same 
supposed necessity, writes, that since 
some seditious spirits have abused this 
reading to bring in innovations into reli- 
gion, it was necessary to use some pre- 
cautions in this matter, and not to allow 
it indifferently to all sorts of persons.* 

England enjoyed the illumination of 
Wicliff. Light and popery, however, 
could not co-exist in peace; and in 1409 
a council was assembled at Oxford, 
where Arundel, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, presided ; and there a formal con- 
demnation was passed upon all verna- 
cular translations of the Scripture by pri- 
vate authority, and particularly upon that 
of Wicliff.t Sir Thomas More endea- 
vours to infer from Lindwood's interpre- 
tation of the constitution, that previous 
translations existed and were tolerated, 
— ^«gainstall probability and immediately 
subsequent practice, as Usher triumph- 
andy urges, and proves.;): By a law of 
Henry V., 1415, all who possessed or 
read Wicliff *s books were declared guilty 
of treason. This law was considered as 
particularly directed against the transla- 
tion of the New Testament.^ 

Passing over much to the present pur- 
pose, we come to a period the most ex- 
traordinary, the most important, and the 
most providential, we may say, in the 
history of man, when the two simulta- 
neous events occurred, the capture of Con- 
stantinople and the invention of printing. 
Humanly speaking, no othei coincidence 
could have saved the world from a uni- 
versal and eternal deluge of ignorance, 
superstition and depravity. By the first 
of these two events, Greek literature, and 

* CritHirt.ofdieTextoftheNewTeitVaP- 

Partn.1,.377. 
t Wilkins, CondL Mag. Brit iil 317. 
t Seehif Teitiinonie8whichfoaow,p.l64,^cc. 
i T«iniley, ii. 79. 



general literature besides, in the science 
and the material, were at once transport- 
ed into a soil fitted for the benefit, as a 
large portion of the population was con- 
cerned ; and, by the latter, the benefit 
was perpetuated and difllused before its 
nature was well understood even by those 
so employed, and before any strong 
temptation existed to impede or corrupt 
it. Hence were sown, and sprang up, 
the seeds of truth, not only human but 
divine, to such an extent, with such in- 
crease, and spread over so large and com- 
prehensive a surface, as to set at defiance 
all or any future attempts, which might 
be made to arrest or withdraw the pro- 
vidential boon. Volumes were 'printed, 
and made public property, which the 
very promoters of such publication, mul- 
tiplication, and dispersion, mi^ht exert 
themselves, by every aid of public power, 
to recall or even mitigate with perfect 
impotence. The matter and weapons of 
knowledge had got into hands which 
would not, and could not be made to, 
surrender. The blessing had gone abroad 
w ithou t remedy. Quod aemel emifsum 
e$i volat irrevocabile verbum. It was 
in such a state of things, that, in a little 
more than the second half of the century, 
human wickedness at the height, op- 
posed by, yet combined with, human in- 
tegrity inspired from above, caused such 
a violation of moral decency and pru- 
dence on the part of the great idol of the 
world— >the supreme pontiff — that Chris- 
tian patience, (such as Christianity was 
then,) could endure it no longer; and the 
heroic spirit of Luther burst asunder the 
chains, and bid defiance to the power 
and resentment of Leo. Up to this cri- 
sis, and even a little beyond it, the same 
voluptuous pontiff could tolerate and 
even patronize the Holy Scriptures. A 
cardinal was encouraged to edit a princely 
collection of them in four different lan- 
guages. The roan whose learning 
brought every power to pay court to 
him, might dedicate the first published 
Greek Testament to Leo. The colli- 
sion had not yet bwin, or at least was 
not sensibly felt. But no sooner did the 
authors (under God) of the reformation 
feel, and begin on a large scale to exer- 
cise the strength, which that revolution 
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put into their hands, than the powers of 
the papacy were shaken to their centre; 
she trembled for her authority if not for 
her existence, and began to look to her 
resources, both of defence and offencet 
against the new and unexpected assail- 
ants. No weapon came wrong to her; 
and brute violence, the secular arm of 
princes, was among the foremost. She 
knew the virtues of the newly erected In- 
quisition, and was nothing loath to accept 
their service. But with these we are 
not so directly concerned. It was the 
word of the living God made free to the 
people which gave the first reformers 
their strength and success. Rome knew 
it, and directed her chief efforts against 
that citadel. In what manner she pro- 
ceeded in England, the blood-stained 
pages of the reign of Mary sufficiently 
attest. We propose, however, in the 
present article, to confine ourselves to 
less sanguinary exertions, those of the 
pen or press — the literary operations of 
Rome against the scriptures in particular. 
But, before we proceed to this part of our 
undertaking, it may be right and fair to 
attend to the plea advanced by the ac- 
cused, or her advocates. 

Charles Butler, Esq., at the end of his 
Confessions of Faith, followed by Dr. 
Wiseman, in his Second Lecture, appeals 
with no slight air of triumph over the 
assumed ignorance or misrepresentation 
of protestants, to the extended and ap- 
parendy correct catalogue of vernacular 
translations of scripture by Romanists in 
the Bibliothtca Sacra of Le Long, as a 
proof of the love of the church of Rome 
to the scriptures. She grounds all her 
autfiority upon the scriptures— certainly 
no very decisive proof of disinterested 
affection. She has preserved them 
through successive ages, and conveyed 
tliem to the modem generation,— perhaps 
to the time of the reformation, — in part 
only, and as a letter may be conveyed to 
another which may condemn the bearer. 
The assertion that this church permits 
a perusal of the vernacular scriptures 
^ite indiscriminate^ is palpably and 
tremendously fabe. We are, however, 
quite willing to admit, that translations 
of scripture were made and published in 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany and other 



nations— *bnt not in En^and — by pro^ 
fessed members of the Roman Church, 
long before Luther and the reformers did 
the same; and for a good reason — ^be- 
cause the latter did not exist. With no 
compromise of our protestant views, we 
likewise admit, that daring the darkest 
ages of the Roman superstition there 
were numbered among its subjects, in 
whose heads and hearts a divine purity 
was generated, powerful enough to make 
them nauseate the corruption which sur- 
rounded them, and to use all those means, 
except open opposition, which were cal- 
culated to remove or destroy it. Circu- 
lation of intelligible scripture was the 
most likely to produce this effect. We 
have as much charity as Ifooker had re- 
specting our forefathers, who lived under 
such disadvantageous circumstances ; and 
we honour the hereditary bondmen^ who 
were thus far willing to be and make 
others /ref, although they had not the 
courage, like Luther and others, to strike 
the blow. But as long as they went no 
farther, they neither disturbed the genius 
of popery, nor would the genius of po- 
pery disturb them — ^it might turn their 
labours to some personal profit. There 
were few of the pious papists living be- 
fore the reformation, who would not 
have become protestants, had they lived 
after it. Of those versions which sprang 
out from so pure a source, it may ra- 
tionally and fairly be believed that some 
at least were produced for the purpose 
of superseding or counteracting the he- 
retical translations in existence ; as was 
notoriously the plan after the reforma- 
tion, and as the Rhemish editors in the 
preface to their translation simply inform 
us respecting the French version in the 
time of Charles V.; it was intended (they 
say) to shake out of the people's hands 
the Waldensian translation. It will 
not be necessary to go much into detail 
as to Roman translations after the refor- 
mation. The efforts of Rheims and 
Douay, whether in the first or last edi- 
tion, will afford no great assistance to 
the cause of Romish exculpation. It is 
necessary, according to Roman Catholic 
discipline, that when the scriptures are 
allowed to go abroad in an intelligible 
language, they should be guarded from 
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the propiensity (it should almost seem) 
to do mischief by a strong body of notes. 
And yet the elaborate notes of our coun- 
trymen appear to have been written for 
no purpose more conspicuous, at least, 
than to afford their degenerate descend- 
ants an opportunity of making a show 
of disclaiming and condemning a mate- 
rial portion of them.* It will be walk- 
ing amidst live coals to travel through 
France, and encounter the versions of 
Veron, Bordeaux, and another in 1698. 
Father Quesnelt will lay the ingenuity 
of modem Komanbts under hard contri- 
bution ; and the rescript of a pontiff, in 
assumed and vaunted approbation of the 
Italian version of Martini, will vanish 
into air at the resolute reproof of Dr. 
Milner, and at the stroke of a pontifical 
pen in the last Prohibitory Index.j: The 
late and present activity in the disper. 
sion of the Roman translations is too na- 
turally assignable to shame, fear, and 
policy, to allow it to be put forward as 
any proof of the increased liberality of 
the church of Rome,$ of any new respect 
for the rights of private judgment and 
conscience, and of any sincere desire that 
the mighty flock of the Universal Pastor 
may be made individually wise unto sal- 
vation by free and unrestricted access to 
the wells, where alone in its greatest at- 
tainable purity that salvation is to be 
found. But gualiJirMtions are required ; 
and we would gladly know why those 
^qualifications — humility, a prayerful de- 
pendence upon divine inspiration, open- 
ness to conviction, &c. — are not to be 
acquired as properly and readily in and 
by the study of the word of God, as by 
any other and previous means. But 
there is danger. Yes, there is danger 
attending every good gift of our Maker 
—the light of heaven, our food, our rea- 
son, divine ordinances, even such super- 

* The various difldaiineiB of Dtb. Troy and Mur- 
ray of Ireland, really go no fiurther. 

t See article on Quenel's veraion in a previow 
number of this Review. 

X See on this subject An Tnquiiy into some of 
theDoctrinesof the Church of Rome, fay Dr. Ken- 
ney, 1818; and other works; Blair's Coneipond- 
eooe, &c. 

\ The ''Family Edition " of Bishop Hu^ies, 
Just completed by Dunigan, at New Yoik, will gain 
the church litde credit in this Teq)ect, when the 
"""^'~icircumstaiices are considered. 



natural gifts as were granted to the pri- 
mitive church, and which we know were 
abused. Yes, there is danger, awd dan- 
ger of another kind — a danger which the 
church before us has created, and fears* 
There is danger, that a reader of no par- 
ticularly vicious bias should find in the 
Bible little reason to believe that the 
Virgin Mary was predicted as the seed 
of the woman. He would be in great 
danger from the terms of the second 
commandment, which he might suspect 
designated something more than a gross- 
ness of idolatry which there is no proof 
ever existed. He might have doubts 
whether our Saviour communicated to 
St. Peter any supremacy at all ; and, if 
he did, whether it was to descend in 
any succession; and, if so descending, 
whether Antioch had not the better 
claim; and whether Jerusalem might 
not prefer as good a tide as Rome. He 
might be at a loss to find in the only 
scripture expressly directed to Rome, 
St. Paul's epistle, any marked accord- 
ance with the doctrine, after so many 
ages of deliberation, finally established in 
the council of Trent: apprehensions 
would not be extravagant, that he might 
imagine some articles of a character op* 
posite to accordance. In short ,so litde 
would be likely to meet him confirma- 
tory of what stand out as the prominent 
features of his church's faith, and so 
many stumbling-blocks would beset hi* 
whole course — the last perhaps the 
worst, when the virtuous matron (^ the 
seven hills rose in all her majesty in his 
view — that his Roman faith, however 
firm at first, would be staggered from 
head to foot, and Rome would indeed be 
in great peril of losing a subject — Chris- 
tianity would have an equal chance of 
gaining one. There is in reality more 
of accuracy in this representation than 
may at first sight appear; and certain it 
is as any fact can be, that the only here- 
sies under pretence of which protestant 
translations are condemned, are such as 
have just been suggested. 

From what must be considered as the 
mere special pleading of Romanists on 
their own behalf, and of course perfectly 
inconclusive, we now proceed to some- 
thing of a direct and decisive character. 
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The subject, it will be remembered, is, 
the love of the church of Rome to the 
scriptures. We say advisedly, the church 
of Rome; for it will not do to adduce in- 
diyidual members, who may be of a very 
different mind from their church, and 
whose mind the extreme intimidation 
used by their church renders it impos- 
sible to ascertain. It is so even now. 
After the reformation, not to advert to 
earlier provisions against the diffusive 
knowledge of the scriptures, as discover- 
ed by placards and catalogues published 
by papal authority in the Netherlands, 
we take our starting point from the coun- 
cil of Trent, convened for the professed 
object of exterminating heresy. In the 
fourth session the contents of the scrip- 
ture were determined, and the Latin 
Vulgate pronounced to be the only au- 
thentic representation of it, even before 
a correct copy was ascertainable, and 
many years before that desideratum was 
attempted to be supplied by the pontiff 
Sextus V. ; who, notwithstanding his in- 
fallibility, and excommunication of fu- 
ture innovators, succeeded so ill, that a 
near successor, despising all, issued a 
new edition varying in two thousand 
places from his predecessors, accompa- 
nied however by a similar denunciation ; 
and a third edition in 1508 is now the 
standard text. But a pope, before the 
close of the council, (in 1669,) Paul IV., 
published an index of prohibited books ; 
which is concluded by a catalogue of 
more than a closely printed page, or thirty 
copies, of prohibited Latin Bibles; at the 
end of which is a notice, that all vemo' 
cuiar Bibles, in German, French, Spa- 
nish, Italian, English, or Flemish, &c., 
are forbiddon to be printed, read, or pos- 
sessed without the license of the Inquisi- 
tion. Eleven New Testaments are pro- 
hibited, with an &c. in the same way.* 

* See Meiidhain*8 Litenuy Policy of the Church 
of Rome tor thi« and the sube^uent indexes. 
There is a curious work, which deserves notice on 
this subject— Certffura Generalis contra Error ts^ 
nuibus Heretiri Sar, Seripturam tutperserurU — 
bj the Spanish Inquisition, first publisbed at Val- 
ladoUd in 15r>4, and afterwards at Venice in 156^2. 
it enunxTates six^-aeven Bibles, out of whidi it 
extracts the heresies which it attempts to refjte. 
But the sensitive jealousy of scriptural truth is the 
point fo- attentioQ. 



But the council in its eighteenth i 
provided for a new index, which was 
executed and published in 1564, by au- 
thority of Pius IV. There indeed wc 
have no formal catalogue of prohibited 
Bibles : it was unnecessary; for we have 
in its place a sweeping Rule, the cele- 
brated Fourth, which being very acces- 
sible we do not repeat, but earnestly re- 
quest the protestant public never to for- 
get, and never to allow itself to be im- 
posed upon by the pretence, that a do- 
cument solemnly repeated by the highest 
papal authority in our own time in three 
distinct constitutions, has lost an atom 
of its full and original authority. This 
rule in fact places every individual of 
the Roman communion in pain of for- 
bidden absolution, at the mercy of his 
priest or confessor, as to the perusal of 
the scriptures. The seventh rule of the 
suppressed Index of Sextus V. provides, 
that no vulgar translations of the scrip- 
ture shall be read without a new and 
special license of the apostolic see (iine 
nova et speciali eedie apostolieise licen^ 
tia.) In this instance too the necessity 
of a particular catalogue was superseded. 
The Spanish Indexes are still more gra- 
phically inveterate against vernacular 
translations, as may be seen in the ap- 
pendix to the Tridentine Index, pub- 
lished by authority of Philip II., 1570, 
pp. 80—88, and in those of 1583 and 
1584.* But these and the English pro- 
scriptions, which were frequent enough 
against English translations, must be 
passed over, though proceeding from 
the same authority and marking the 
same character, in order that the mass 
of evidence may not overwhelm us. In 
the next Roman Index, the author, Cle- 
ment VIII., who had put his extinguisher 
over both the Vulgate and the Index of 
his predecessor Sextus, added an expla- 
nation of the Fourth Rule of Pius' In- 
dex, which revoked the power thereby 
given to bishops, or inquisitors, or supe- 

* These are most of them ezpurgabvy; and 
where Bibles with indexes come in their way, the 
truths which they dare not attack in the text they 
expunge in Ht^e index: Rome, or the Vatican, hM 
but Am// an ezpuigatory index, and that suppnaaed, 
though some writers talk glibly enough or the Ex« 
purgatoty Index of the Vatican. In stM)rt, igno- 
rance oo the subject is rather in &ahioQ. 
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riors of religiocis communities, of grant- 
ing licenses to bay, read, or retain ver- 
nacular Bibles, iLc, in conformity with a 
mandate of the holy Roman and univer- 
sal Inquisition to that effect And so 
the law, as far as these documents are 
concerned, was repeated, and stood till 
the time of Benedict XIV. In the in- 
terval, however, a more formal exhibi- 
tion of antiscriptural zeal was called 
forth, fraught with important informa- 
tion on the subject under examination. 
The bull Unigenitus, which must not be 
evaded, particularly in Ireland, is not 
more remarkable for its insensate fulmi- 
nations against one of the most evangelic 
among the external members of the Ro- 
man church, than for the evidence which 
it affords by several of its specific con- 
demnations of the antiscripturality of 
that church. Out of 101 propositions 
in the black catalogue, are condemned 
from the 79lh to the 85th — those which 
affirm that scripture is universally neces- 
sary ; that it is for every body ; that its 
obscurity is no reason for forbidding it 
to the laity ; that the Lord's day should 
especially be devoted to the study of it; 
that it should not be prohibited to wo- 
men ; that to close it from Christians is 
the same as to close the words of Christ ; 
that to forbid it is to forbid the light to 
the children of light, and inflict upon 
them a sort ol excommunication. The 
doctrine, therefore, here proclaimed in 
1713 by the living, speaking, writing 
oracle of the Roman church, is the re- 
verse of the foregoing condemned pro- 
positions. Quesnel, however, suffered 
in company with Pascal and Fenelon — 
both condemned by the bigotry of their 
church, under the influence of which 
bigotry they condemned the reformers. 
The machinery of scriptural restric- 
tion, with the aid of the Inquisition and 
the confession-box, worked, there can be 
DO doubt, to the satisfaction of its ma- 
nagers up to the time of Benedict XIV.; 
under whose pontificate were issued two 
Indexes, in the latter of which, in 1758, 
occurs an addition to the preceding Rules, 
of a somewhat relaxed character. It is 
appended to the Observatio of Clement 
Vin. on the fourth of the Tridentine 
Rules ; and is as follows — ** If versions 



of this Bible (the Vulgate) into the vul- 
gar tongue are approved by the apostolic 
.see, or are published with annotations 
drawn from the holy fathers of the church, 
or from learned or Catholic men, they 
are allowed." This apparent indul- 
gence, as well as a Spanish one occur- 
ring in the Indice ultimo of Madrid in 
1790, is sufliciently guarded against un- 
due application by the fact, that the ori- 
ginal and unrepealed Rules still maintain 
their primitive and undiminished force. 
We shall soon have proof of this. 

An Italian translation of the scriptures, 
with notes by Antonio Martini, in twenty, 
three quarto volumes, was prefaced by a 
letter from Pius VI., dated kalends of 
April, 1778; which, for its supposed li- 
berality in allowing and recommending 
the perusal of the scriptures, was put 
forth in a hand-bill announcing the pub- 
lication of the Holy Bible by R. Coyne, 
in 1810, as covering with shame the vile 
misrepresentations of protestants as to 
the restrictions upon scriptural reading.* 
Dr. Milner, however, in his Inquiry into 
the Vulgar Opinions concerning the Irish 
Catholics, p. 44 1 , calls this a pious fraud; 
and accuses the advertiser of having 
garbled and corrupted Pius' letter, sup- 
pressing '' the passages in which his Ho- 
liness enforces the Rules of the Index^ 
and praising the work for having notes 
to explain difficult passages, conformably 
to the doctrines of the holy fathers: in 
factj it consists of twenty-three quarto 
volumes.^^i But, more than this, there 
is a decree of the Congregation of the 
Index, at which Pius VII. was present, 
on Jan. 17, 1820, where Qye diflferent 
editions of Martini's New Testament are 
pronounced as condemned ; and this con- 
demnation is transferred to the Appendix 
of the Index of 1819. 

We might close with these specimens 
of papal afllection for the scriptures in an 
intelligible form, had we not two or three 
farther proofs in reserve. The first two 
appeared in the shape of breves in the 
year 1816, the former to the Archbishop 
of Gnezn, the other to the Archbishop 

• See Blair's Revival of Popeiy, pp. S34— 23C. 

f Correepondenoe on English Bible Society, m- 
chiding Letters from the EaSi of S hrewsbury , dec., 
by Mr. Blair, 1813, pp. 34, 35. 
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of Mohilow. They were both excited 
by the operations of the Bible society : 
and the first, recognising and reinforcing 
the Rules, particularly the fourth, of the 
Index, pours forth the usual invectives 
against the freely circulated scriptures. 
The other makes the same reference, 
and, wkich is to be noted, joins in de- 
nouncing the artifice used respecting the 
letter of Pius VI. to Martini, and in 
pointing out the care of the pontiff to 
neutralize his liberality by referring to 
the fourth Rule of the Index. These 
breves were published in the Tocsin, or 
Anti-biblion, by Mr. Leslie Forster, at 
the end of his printed speech in 1817; 
and in a tardy, smuggled manner, when 
they could no longer be rendered sus- 
pected, by the Catholicon, (papal pe- 
riodical,) vol. V. p. 167, &c., and p. 
316, ^c. There are yet three other im- 
portant documents, illustrative of the 
animus of the Roman church towards 
the Bible, and proceeding from the same 
high quarter. The first \8^ the Encycli- 
cal letter of Leo XII. 1824, which re- 
cognises both the preceding breves, puts 
forward the authority of the fourth Rule 
of the Index, and declaims against Biblical 
diffusion in high pontifical style. It was 
published in Dublin, with an echo from 
the papal hierarchy of Ireland. The 
second is likewise an encyclical^ and by 
the reigning pontiff, Gregory XVI. in 
1832. He, as well as his predecessor, 
is shocked at the progress of anti-papal 
literature, and sighs for the interference 
and execution of the Index, not without 
a view to its salutary operations on he- 
retical translations of seriptnie: but he 
dispels his despondency by fleeing to 
the female idol of his church, "u^Ao de- 
stroys all hereiiee.^^ The third is in the 
same spirit, and was published from the 
Vatican in 1844. 

Much confirmation might be added to 
the present argument by adverting to the 
evidence given before the English par- 
liamentary committees in the years 1816 
and 1825. In the first — which may be 
found appended to Poynder's valuable 
Bistort/ of the Jesuits^ in 1816, may be 
observed every shuffling evasion, which 
Jesuitism could dictate, to avoid letting 
in the light of scriptural truth into cer- 



tain projected schools in any fona whslp 
ever ; no one form would be assented to, 
as appears particularly by the examina- 
tion of Dr. Poynder, V. A. June 15, who 
admitted that there uhu no EnglUk 
translation of the Bible authoriznl by 
the see of Borne. The examination of 
the Irish prelates in 1825, which, besides 
the reports, is extant in the Digest of 
the Evidence in the Beports^* expressly 
admits that there are no notes of any 
real autfioritt/ attached to the Bibles is- 
sued for the Roman Catholic. So ^t, 
notwithstanding all the mockery of ap- 
probations and recommendations, not- 
withstanding the supreme importance pat 
upon notes, as alone qualifying the scrip- 
tures to go with safety into the hands of 
the Romish public, there are no notes 
whatever, for which the church or rulers 
of Rome will hold themselves responsi- 
ble; and so all the infallible teaching, 
which their church monopolizes to her- 
self as her grand distinction and evidence 
of doctrinal supremacy, is allowed to 
vanish into smoke ! and we might add, 
aU those atrocious acts of hostility to the 
protestant scriptures, which are confess- 
edly encouraged by the Irish hierarchy, 
and particularly the Bible-burnings and 
buryings, in one instance applauded by 
Dr. Doyle himself. But we must re- 
frain, and only beg to ask, whether, in 
persons who by their profession ought 
to have no other object in religious in- 
quiry than that of truth, can satisfy 
themselves with the evidendy partial 
and evasive view, which Romanists of 
even the highest order condescend exclu- 
sively to present to the public ; whether 
it be in the lowest degree ingenuous (un- 
less they will plead ignorance,) to omit 
altogether such views as we have given ; 
and whether they can honestly imagine 
that documents of so high, so deliberate 
and determined a character, repeated 
from an early period to the very days in 
which we live, issuing from that personal 
authority, which is conceived to be the 
highest possible in their church, the 
chief Pastor of Christendom, the Vicar 
of Christ, the Vicegerent of God — that 
individual respecting whom the only 
doubt in the Roman church is whether 
* Part I, pp. 214, dtc 
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lie or a Cknend Cooncil be superior,— > 
whe^er snch documents can be honestly 
considered by them as not entitled to the 
highest respect, and even obedience, 
where obedience is practicable'^dXiA 
whether they can be flippantly tossed 
aside as the independent enooncements 
of a private doctor! And then the addi- 
tional qnestion will suggest itself— What 
love, what kind or degree of love towards 
the scriptures, do such exhibitions of the 
church of Rome discover ? 

It may be proper to notice in a few 
words the pretence or apology put fbrth 
for the condemnation and proscripunn of 
vernacular Bibles — their alleged false- 
hood or infidelity • This is an easy and 
inviting chaige, because it requires a la- 
borious answer. Btit the instance of R. 
Stephens's vindication of his translation 
against the censures of the Sorbonne, 
and the shame vrith which he covered 
his censors in his memorable Rcfponsioy 
1552, may serve as a general specimen 
of the ground for such charges. The 
efforts of Martin and of Ward were not 
more respectable, and Grier has proved 
not more fortunate. But in this neces- 
sity wdl not the church of Rome, in 
sheer compassion, furnish her various 
flocks wi^, each, an authentic verna- 
cular translation ? Something indeed has 
been surreptitiously done in this way by 
some of her sons. There have been, 
even after the reformation, trSnslations, 
English, French, land others. The schis'^ 
matical colleges of Rheims and Douay 
supplied the English Romanists with 
one, distinguished not only tor its inte- 
rested infideli^, but for the inculcated 
intolerance and persecution of its notes. 
Of the French, it is only necessary to 
notice those of Corbin, Veron, and the 
anonjrmous editor at Bordeaux, who first 
found the Mass in scripture^ (Acts xtii. 
2,) with several other Romish doctrines 
as unquestionably to be found in the ori- 
ginal! The Bordeaux New Testament 
was certaiidy got up for the hew converts 
in 1686, thot^, for shame, Amelotte's 
was afterwards substituted.* But just 

* See in pvtioiilar the valuable aod acaioe work 
«f Seroes— ropery an Enemy to Scripture. An 
account of him ogcuxb in Senebier'a Hut litt de 
Geneve. 

Vol. II.— 22 



to revert to the Bhemish Testament, it 
may be plainly seen, that the general rea- 
son for papal translations after the- refor- 
mation was, to supersede the presumed • 
heretic4iU ones; and surely nothing can 
exceed the ludicrous symptoms of un- 
comfortableness and reluctance, with 
which the preface of the Rhemisis show 
diat they accomplished their undertaking. 
It is remarkable, too, that their smother^ 
objections comprehend with the hereti- 
cal, " the Holy Scripture though truly 
and Cathblicly translated into vulgar 
tongues^^' Sic. Father Simon bears ex- 
press testimony to the same fact: he as^ 
serts, that the vernacular translations of 
his church were made ^ on purpose to ' 
divert the Catholics from reading pro- 
testant translations.''* On a translation . 
by J. de Bay, he likewise remarks; 
*• We see by this that the principal de- 
sign of this version was, to rid the peo- 
ple, of the protestant French Bibles, and 
substitute in their place another more 
conformable to the ancient interpreter of 
the church." Again he writes, that 
some popes "thought it expedient that 
the Bible should be delivered to the peo- 
ple translated intp their language, pro- . 
vided that these translations were com- 
posed from the vulgar by Roman Ca- 
tholic authors, and by this mearuf the 
versions of the heretics were taken out 
of their fumds.^^f 

An advertisement appeared not long 
ago in Dublin of a huge edition of the 
Roman Catholic translation of the New 
Testament, without note or comment, 
attested by Dr. Troy as corformable t9 
former approved editions, and recom- 
mended by a rescript of Pius VII. dated 
April 18, 1820, to the Vicars Apostdic 
of Great Britain ; requesting them to di" 
red their zeal and attention that by 
reading pious books^ and above all the 
Holy Scriptures, in the editions ap- 
proved by^ the church, the faithful may 
corform in truth and good works to 
them as their pattern m precept and 
practice. There appears, it must be 
acknowledged, little of precision and 

* Critieal Inquiiv into Editiooe of BiUe, p. 
224. ^ 

t CntHiatof VenkwuoftXieNewIVstameQt, 
Part II.,pp, 224, and 877. 
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•traigfatfbrwardness in iuch exprassioDi, 
whatever their authenttcSty: but far be it 
from any Christian not to rejoice in any 
conversion from evil, either in individuals 
or corporations. Should, however, the 
sanguine wishes and prayers io this ef- 
fect be realized, it is obvious that the 
substance of past facts stands as fast a0 
ever ; attd should such a desirable con- 
summation take place, in whatever de* 



gree, the tken r^raud will be ^moog 
Uie foremost to acknowledge and repro^' 
bate the former delinquency of their* 
church. It willy however, be observed 
that the original control of the church is 
left perfecdy untouched: the confessor 
will report personally in each case; and 
the pnest, or superior, so authorised, 
will act according to his judgmentp hi» 
powcr^ and his policy. 



THE ROMISH DOCTRINE OF PURGATORY. 



BT SAMOCL SDOAK. 



Purgatory, in the Romish theology, 
\n a middle place or state, in which de- 
parted souls make expiation for venial 
fatbits, and for the temporal punishment 
of mortal sins. Romanism represents 
sin as venial or mortal, or, in other 
terms, as trivial or aggravated. Those 
who depart this life guilty of mortal or 
aggravated sin, go direct to hell, from 
which there is no redemption. Those 
who die guilUess of venial or trivial 
sins, and, at the same time, of the tem- 
poral penalty of aggravated transgres- 
sion, go immediately to heaven. But 
many, belonging to neither of these two 
classes, are, at the hour of death, ob- 
noxious to the penalty attached to ve- 
nial faults aud the temporal pains of 
heinous iniquity. These, in purgatory, 
undeigo the due punishment ; and, puri- 
fied by this means, are admitted mto 
heaven. All mankind says the Floren- 
tine council, consist of saints, sinners, 
and an intermediate class. Saints go 
to heaven ; sinners go to hell ; and the 
middHng class to purgatory.* 

Agreed, in accordance with the coun- 
cils of Florence and Trent, on the ex- 
istence of a middle state, the Popish 
theologians differ on the place and me- 
dium of punishment. Bellarmine rec- 
kons eight variations of opinion on its 
situation. Augustine, according to Bel- 
larmine and Aquinas, divested this in- 

• Labb. 18, 533, et 80, 170; Crabb, 3, 476, 
9^; Bin. 9. 322; Aridekin, ), 227; Paolo, I, 
2tH); Mez,9,352; Ubb. 18,96) Deni^ 7,347. 



termediate mansion . of all material 
locality, and characteri^ it as a spirit^ 
ual residence for spiritual soub,^ The 
middle receptacle of human spirits, the 
African saint alleged, is an ideal world* 
But this notion, it appears, he after- 
wards retracted. 

Alexander is doubtful whether the 
purgatorial realms are in this woiidr 
under the earth; in the dark air with 
devils ; in the hell of the damned ; or in 
its vicinity.t Chrysostom, Gregory 
Nyssen, and Furseus, say Bellarmine 
and Bede, place it with devils in the 
air between heaven and earth. Chrysos- 
tom and Gregory Nyssen, however^ 
saints as they were, had no opportunity 
beyond other mortals of ascertaining the 
fact: nor was the fiction invented in 
their day. But, Furseus, in a vision, 
saw the place of expiation and there- 
fore had a right to know. 

Many identify purgatory with hell. 
The punish men ts» indeed, of the former 
are temporary, while those of the latter 
are everlasting. But the situation and 
seventy of the pains, in the idea of 
these speculators, are the same. 

The majority, however, make this 
earth the scene of posthumous ex- 
piation. Gregory and Damian, with 
glaring inconsistency, lay the scene in 
different parts of the world, where con- 
science accuses or where the criminal 

* Ben XL, 6; Aqain. 3, 541 ; fabtr, 2, 44& 
1 Alex. 9, 352; Beds, m^ 19. 
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offended. His infallibility and his saint- 
^hip could drill a luckless ghost in any 
convenient place, such as an icy stream, 
a warm bath, a flaming cavern, or a 
burning mountain. Aquinas and Bel- 
larmine show a strong inclination to the 
theory of Gregory and Damian.* 

The schoolmen place this interme- 
diate state of punishment in the bowels 
of the earth. The vast cavity in the 
central region of the world is, accord- 
ing to these theologians, divided into 
Ibur apartments, which form hell, pur- 
gatory, and the limbo of infants and of 
the fathers. The two former, it ap- 
pears, are in the same neighbourhood. 
Purgatory, says Faber, * is on the brink 
of hell.'t The prison of children is 
raised above purgatory, say the school- 
tiien and innocent the Third, so that 
the flames of the latter come not near 
the establishment of the former.:!: The 
prison of the fathers was left empty at 
the descent of the Messiah, who libe- 
TSted the Jewish samts. Its dominions, 
therefore, are now uninhabited and its 
cities, if it have any, are useless and 
may fall into ruin. Purgatory, in like 
manner, will at the resurrection, be eva- 
cuated and fall into similar dilapidation.^ 
Gregory the Great, the universal 
pastor, sanctioned this speculation by 
his unerring authority. Believing this 
place of temporary and eternal punish- 
ment to be in the central regions of the 
eairth, his infallibility considered the 
volcanic eruptions of Vesuvius, ^tna, 
and Hecla, as flames arising from hell 
and purgatory, which, according to his 
Holiness, lay in the same neighbour- 
liood, in the hollow bosom of the world. 
These volcanoes, said the Vicar-Oene- 
tal of God, are an evidence of the Me- 
diterranean position of the purgatorian 
prison and the fiery punishment of its 
inhabitants. Theodonc the Arian king 
of the Godis, says the viceroy of 
heaven, was, at the hour of death, seen 
descending into a flaming gulf in 
Sicily. Souls, says Surhis, appear 
♦ Grejf. Dial. IV. 40; Aquin. 3, 544. 
4 Alex 9, 3d2; BeH. II., 6; Aqoin. III., 
Ij9, VII; Oeat, 7, 353; Faber, 8, 448, 449. 
X Fabpr, % 449. 

§ BeUarniine,n.,G; B^llarmine,!., 4; Cal- 
B»tt«22,362i Ai9ii«n.3«544. 



amid the conflagration and thunders of 
Hecla, and proclaim their suflerings in 
the flaming fulminations of that mouu- , 
tain.* 

The medium of punishment is un- 
certain as the situation of the place. 
The general opinion, however, favours 
the agency of fire. This was the idea 
entertained by the schoolmen. The 
Latins in the council of Florence, main 
tained, with the utmost perspicuity, the 
same theory, though, in complaisance to 
the Greeks, the term was omitted in the 
synodal definition. The Florentines 
were followed by the synod of Diamper, 
which is received in the Romish com- 
munion. The catechism of 'IVent 
copied after the schoolmen and the 
councils of Florence and Diamper. 
The Cardinal of Warmia and the theo- 
logians appointed to frame the Trentine 
canon, though they resolved to avoid 
every difficulty, differed on tlic place 
and medium of purgation. Some, like 
the council of Florence, wished to 
mention fire as the mesgis of punish- 
ment and expiation; while others re- 
jected this idea. This disagreement 
caused the omission of the term and 
the substitution of a general expression. 
But the word was introduced Jnto the 
catechism of Trent, published by^he 
authority of the council and the agency 
of the pontiff*. The same has been 
sanctioned by the majority of the po- 
pish theologians; such as Gregory, 
Aquinas, Surius, and Bellarmine. Bel- . 
larmine, however, is doubtiul whether 
the fire is proper or metaphorical.t 
Venial impurity, the cardinal thinks, 
may be expunged by the application of 
allegorical or figurative flames. 

Many have represented water, ac- 
companied with darkness, tempest, < 
whirlwind, snow, jce, frost, hail, and 
raia, as the means of purgatorian atone- 
ment. Perpetua, in a vision, saw a 
pond in this land of temporary penally, 
though its water was inaccessible to the 

• Greg. Dial. IV., 30, 35; Bell. 11., H; 
Sarius, Ann. 1537. 

1 Labb. 18.a7; Faber, 2, 453; Bin. 8,564; 
Crabb,3,376; Cat. Trid.50; Syn. Diain. in 
Cosaart, 6, 20; Paolo, 2, 633. 

Aqain. Pare HI., Q. 70; Art IILP. 547; BeU 
laxmme, II., iOl 
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thirsty inhabitants, whom it only tan* 
talized with illusive mockery. Ore* 
gory, the Roman pontiff, soused Pas* 
casius a Romap deacon in the warm 
baths of Angelo, for the expiation of his 
venial sins. Severinus of Cologne ap- 
peared to Damian, immersed in a river 
in which he was steeped as an abster- 
gent for his trifling contaminations. 
The water of this country, in the most 
authentic accounts, is both hot and 
cold, and the wretched inhabitants pass 
in rapid but painful transition from the 
warm to the frosty element, from the 
torrid to the frigid zone. The purga- 
torians enjoy, in succession, the cool 
and the tepid bath ; and are transferred, 
without any useless ceremonyt fVom the 
icy pond to the boiling caldron.* 

These accounts have been authenti- 
cated by travellers, who visited this sub- 
terranean empire, and who were privi- 
leged to survey all its dismal scenery. 
Ulysses, Telemachus, ami iCneas were 
admitted to view the arcana of Tarta- 
rus ; and Drithelm, Enus, and Thurcal, 
in like, manner, were permitted to ex- 
plore the secrets of purgatory. The 
visions of the three latter are recorded 
in the prose of Bede and Paris, as the 
gloomy path of the three former had 
been Mazoned in the .poetry of Homer, 
Vifgil, and Fenelon. The travels of 
the heroes, however, were attended 
with greater difliculty than those of 
the saints. Ulysses, Telemachus, and 
JBneas were entangled, on their jour- 
ney, with the encumbrance of the 
body ; while Drithelm, Enus, and Thur- 
eal, unfettered by that restraint, winged 
their easy way and expatiated in spirit 
througti purgatory in all its sulphurous 
walks and roasting furnaces. 

Drithelm, whose story is related by 
Bede and Bellarmine, was led on his 
journey by an angel in shining raiment; 
and proceeded, in the company of his 
guide, towards the rising of the sun. 
The travellers, at length, arrived in a 
valley of vast dimensions. This re- 
gioB, to the left, was covered with roast- 
ing furnaces, and, to the right, with icy 
cold, hail, and snow. The whole val- 

• Alrx. 9, 393; Gregory, IV., 40; BeUar- 
mine» H. 0. 



ley was filled with human'iDuls, wydi 
a tempest seemed to toss ia all di*^ 
rections. The unhappy spirits, unable 
in the one part to bear the violent heal* 
leaped into the shivering eokl, whidi 
again drove them into the scorching 
flames, which cannot be extinguished. 
A numberless multitude of deformed 
souls were, in this manner, whirled 
about and tormented without intermie- 
sion in the extremes of alternate hemt 
and cold. This, according to the an- 
gelic conductor who piloted Drithelm^ 
is the place of chastisement for such a« 
defer confession apd amendment till tbe 
hour of death. All these, however, 
will, at the last day, be admitted to 
heaven: while many, through alms, 
vigils, prayers, and especially the roase, 
will be liberated even before the geo^ 
ral judgment* 

The story of Enus is told by Paris.! 
This adventurer was a warrior and had 
campaigned under Stephen king of Engp- 
land. Resolved to nsake reparation in 
Saint Patrick's purgatory for the enor- 
mity of his life, Enus visited Ireland. 
The Son of God, if old chronicles msij 
be credited, appeared to the saint wh«ii 
he preached the gospel to the bbstiai* 
Irish, and instructed the missionary to 
construct a purgatory at Longh Deig: 
and promised the plenary remission of 
sin to all who should remain a day and 
a night in this laboratory of atoneaei^ 
Fortified by the holy communion and 
sprinkled with holy water, the feaikM 
soldier entered the gloomy cave. 

Protected by invoking the So» of 
God, Enus beheld the punishments of 
the wretched pui^gatorians. The groans 
of the sufferers soon began to stun his 
ears. Numberless men and women, 
lying naked on the earth and transfixed 
with red-hot nails, bit the dust with 
pain. Devils lashed some wiUi dread- 
ful whips.* Fiery dragons gnawed 
some with ignited teeth ; while flaming 
ser|5ents pierced others with burning 
stii^. Toads of amazing size and ter- 
ror endeavoured, with ugly beaks, to 
extract ihe hearts of many. Monstrous 
deformed worms, breathing fire from 

« Beda, V., 12; BelL I., 7; Faber, 3, 44a 
t M. Parii, 83, 180, 270. 
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their mouths, devoured some with in- 
satiable voracity. Some hung in sulphur- 
ous flames, with chains through their 
feet, legs, hands, arms, and heads, or 
•with iron hooks in a state of ignition 
through their eyes, nose, jaws, and 
breasts. Some were roasted on spits, 
fried in pans, or broiled in furnaces. 
Many were hurled headlong into a 
fetid, tumbling, roaring river, and if any 
raised their heads above the surface, 
devils, running along the stream, sunk 
them again into the cold element. A 
sulphureous well, emitting flame and 
stench, threw up men like sparkling 
scintillations, into the air, and again re- 
ceived them ftllinjj into its burning 
-mouth. 

Thurcal's adventure is also related 
by Paris. Julian, who officiated as 
guide on the occasion, left the body of 
Thurcal sleeping in bed, and took only 
the soul as the companion of his jour- 
ney to the nether world. He wisely, 
however, breathed life into the soulless 
body, lest, in* the spirit's absence, it 
should appear dead. Having settled 
these necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments, the two spiritual travellers de- 
parted, at night, from England for pur- 
gatory.. The two disembodied com- 
panions soon winged their atrial way 
to the middle of the world towards the 
east, and entered a spacious fabric of 
wonderful structure. This edifice was 
the general rendezvous of departed 
souls, and was built by Jesus the Son of 
God, at the intercession of Lady Mary, 
his another. The palace, of course, had 
a respectable architect. 

Many souls in this dep6t of spirits, 
and many beyond the north wall, were 
marked with spots indicating their ve- 
nial sins. The apostle Paul sat in the 
palace at the end of the north wall, 
llie Devil and his guards sat without 
the wall opposite the apostle. A ba- 
lance was aflixed to the wall between 
the apostle and the Devil, in which 
Paul and Satan, with precision and 
care, weighed the souls. The former 
had two weights, which were bright 
and golden ; and the latter two, which, 
as might be expected, were dark and 
smoky. When the beam inclined to 
22« 



Beelzebub, the guards threw the soul, 
wailing and cursing, into a flamy gulf« 
which, of course, was hell. This un- 
ceremonious treatment of sinners af- 
forded fine fun to the devils/ whose 
duty, on the occasion, was attended 
with loud peals of infernal laughter. 
When the beam inclined to Paul, the 
apostle introduced the soul thrbugh the 
eastern gate to purgatory, to make com- 
pensation for its venial crimes. 

Puigatory, according to our subter- 
ranean traveller, consists of a vast val- 
ley between two walls, the northern 
and southern. The entrance into this 
ancient domain is occupied with purga- 
torian fire : caldrons, filled with flaming 
pitch, blazing sulphur, and other fiery 
materials, boil or roast the souls for the 
expiation of their sins. These iiirnac^^ 
also exhaled a stench, which was not 
very pleasing to the olfactory nerves; 
and which caused even the disembodied 
souls that on earth had wallowed in 
filthy gratifications to cough, hiccup and 
sneeze. Having enjoyed the warm 
bath, the souls, for the sake of variety, 
were introduced into the cold one. The 
unhappy spirits exemplified the varia- 
tions of Popery, and passed into a 
frosty pool, which skirted the eastern 
extremity of the valley. The water of 
this pool was icy, salt, and shivering. 
The spirits, according to their crimes, 
were immersed in this lake to the knee, 
the middle, or the neck. Removed 
from this shivering situation, the suf- 
feier had to undergo another trial. A 
bridge, studded with sharp nails and 
thorns with their points turned up- 
wards, had to be crossed. The souls 
walked bare-footed on this rough road, 
and endeavouring to ease their feet, leaned 
on their hands: and afterward rolledj 
with the whole body, on the perforating • 
spikes, till, pierced and bloody, they 
worked their painful, tedious way over 
the thorny path. Passing this de- 
file was often the labour of many years. 
But this last diflUculty being sur- 
mounted, the spirits, forgetful of their 
pain, escaped to heaven, called the 
mount of joy. 

Perpetua's vision, may for the sake 
ol variety, be added to the Tartarean 
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travels of Dritbelm, Enus, and Thur^ 
eal. This holy martyr had a brother 
called Dinocrates, who died of an ulcer 
in his face in the seventh year of his 
age. His sister, in a vision of the night» 
saw the boy after his death going out of 
a dark thirsty ^place, with a dirty face, a 
pale colour, and the ulcer of which he 
died remaining va his visage. The 
smoky thtrsiy enclosure, in which he 
wa9 e«Mifined, contained a pond full of 
wat«r» whieht however, being inacces- 
sible, only tantalized the thirsty child. 

Perpetua knew this prison to be pur- 
gatory ; and her prayers and tears, day 
and night, for his deliverance were at- 
tended with ^eir usual success. She 
soon had the pleasure of seeing her bro- 
ther dean, dressed, and joy&l. The 
malady, which had disfigured his face, 
was hes^d. He had obtained access to 
the Tartarean pool, and, from a golden 
eupr swaBowed copious potations ; and 
then played, like a child, through the 
plain.* Perpetua awaking, understood 
that the youth was relea^ from pu- 
nishment. AH this is very clear and 
satisfactory. The vision presents a 
graphic description of purgatory, as a 
place of dirt, paleness, disease, heat, 
thirstt smoke, and tantalizing water; 
and, at the same time, opens a pleasing 
pcospect of heaven, as a country of 
eleanliness, dress, health, water, cups, 
joy, and, at least m respect to boys, of 
fiui and frolic. 

Perpetua^s dream was eulogized by 
many of the ancients. Its truth and 
fideHty, in a particular manner and on 
several occasions, was applauded by 
Augustine of sainted memory. The 
report has also extorted an encomium 
from Alexandert who> moreover, disco- 
vered that those who deny purgatory 
are never privileged with sueh visions. 
' Dreams of this kind, the learned Sor- 
bonnist found ' out, are peculiar to the 
^thful friends of a middle state of ex- 
piation. He must have been a man of 
genius or inspiration to have made such 
a prodigious discovery. Bellarmine 
sings to the same tune. These holy 
men, says the cardinal, could neither 

* Afei. », 393; AnfV^tin, 6^ 1134, ei 10, 



deceive nor be deceived : as they pos* 
sessed the spirit of discrimination, and 
were the particular friends of God. 

Such are the visions of purgatory, 
recorded by Bede, Paris, and Per- 
petua. The tales are as silly as the 
Pagan mythology of Charon and hi» 
fabled boat. The relation is as ridi*^ 
culous as any of the sarcastic dialogues 
of Lucian, concerning the ferryman of 
Tartarus, which were designed to ridi- 
eule the absurdity of gentiiism. The 
Protestantism and philosophy of modern 
days have exposed such notions, and 
made the patrons of Romanism shy in 
recognising the ridiculous driineations* 
But the statements, however visible, ob- 
tained the undivided belief and un- 
qualiBed respect of our Popish ances- . 
tors. The denial of these details 
would once have been accounted rank 
heresy. Bellarmine, in later days, 
swallowed the reports with avidity, m 
all their revolting fatuity. The mo^ 
dems, who may choose to reject the 
tales of folly, will only add another in* 
stance to the many variationa of Po- 
pery. 

Purgatory, m all its forms, is a vari- 
ation from scriptural authority. Reve- 
lation affords it no countenance. Na 
other dogma of Romanism^, except 
image-worship and the invocation of 
saints, seems to borrow so little suppcHt 
from the Book of Inspiration. The 
Bible, by certain management and dex- 
terity,, may appear to leni some en- 
couragement to transubstaatiation and 
extreme unction. But the ingenuity of 
man has never been able to discoter a 
single argument for a middle place of 
purification, possessing even a. shadow 
of plausibility. The name itself is not 
in all the Sacred Volume, and the at- 
tempts which have been made to find 
the tenet in its inspired contents have 
only shown the fatuity of the authors. 
The Book of God, on these occasions, 
has been uniformly tortured, for the pur- 
pose of extorting acknowledgments of 
which it is guildess, and which, without 
compulsion, it would obstinately deny. 
The body of an unhappy heretic was 
never more unmercifully mangled and 
disjointed in a Spanish inquisition, with 
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the design of fordag confeMion, Ihaii 
the Book of Dhrine I&vdationt wkh the 
tntentioii of compelling it to patronise 
purgatory. The eool of a yenia! sinner 
never su0ered more exqnisite torments 
ia purgatory 4tBelf, eyen if its existence 
were real, for the expiation of venial in- 
iquity, than the language of the Inspired 
Yolmne, for proof of a place of posthu- 
mous purgation. 

The uselessnese of attempting Scrip- 
tural evidence ibr this opinion, indeed, 
hzB heen acknowledged hy many po- 
pish authors. Many distinguished theo- 
logians have, with toudahle candour, ad- 
mitted the silence of Revelation on this 
topic: and among the rest Barns, Bruys, 
Courayer, Alphoasus, Fisher, Polydo- 
rus, Soto, Perionius, Picheral, Wice- 
Mus, Cajetan, and Trevern. Bams de- 
clares ^purgatorial punishnoent a matter 
of human opinion, which can be evinced 
neither from Scripture, fathers, nor 
councils.' The belief of this interme- 
diate ]riace, according to Bruys, 'was 
unknown to the apostles and original 
Christians.' Courayer, in his annota- 
tions on Paolo, admits 'the incorrectness 
of ascribing this dogma to Scripture or 
even tradition. ' Aiphonsus, Fisher, and 
Polydorus 'grant the total omission or 
rare mention of this tenet in die menu- 
ments of antiquity.' Similar conces- 
sions have been made by Soto, Perio- 
nius, Picherel, Wicelius, Cajetan, and 
Trevern.* 

Bellarmine and Alexander, the two 
celebrated advocates of this theology, 
have, between them, rejected ail its 
scriptural proofs, and agree only in one 
apocryphal aigument. Alexander ex- 
plodes all BeUarmine's quotations for 
this purpose, from the Old and New 
Testament, but one— and this, Bellar- 
mine admits, is illogirsal.t The Sor- 
bonnist, without any hesitation or cere- 
mony, condemns seventeen of the Je- 
suits' citations, and reduces his evidence 
to a mere shadow. He combats the car- 
dinal's sophistry with learning and fear- 
lessness. The sing^ argument, which 

• BaiiM, § 9; Bnmj, 1, 378; Couray. in 
PaoL 2, 644; Aiphonsus, Vni; Fisher, Art 18; 
Polydorw, Vlll.; Pich. c. 2; Trevern, 248. 

t Mbinan^l,4; Matth.xii.33. 



the former repieseots as demonstrative^ 
the latter chsffaeterises as sophistical 
and inconclusive. The two oham* 
pious of pufgatory contrive, in this 
manner, to free Revelation frimi all ten- 
dency to countenance the unscriptural 
and ridiculous inventioB. Both these ' 
polemics, indeed, quote the Maccabean 
history, as demonstrative of a middle 
state. But this book is uncanonical; 
and is disclaimed, Bellarmine grants, by 
the JiBws, and wwb formerly doubted by 
Christians.^ The proof, besides, taken 
from this work, is founded on interces- 
sion for departed souls, which by no 
means supposes a place of propitiation 
between death and the resurrection. 

Calmet, the Benedictine, offors three 
citations, canonical and uncanonical^ on 
this topic. Two of these agree with 
Alexander's. One is apocryphal; and 
another led Bellarmine, according to 
his own concession, in pressing it to fa- 
vour his system, into sophistry. Cal- 
met, in the third, supposes, that Paul 
prayed for Onesiphorus, when the lat- 
ter was dead. But the supposition is 
unfounded: and, even if true, suppli- 
cation for the dead, as shall afterwards 
b# shown, supplies no evidence for 
purgatory. Challenor, always insidi- 
ous and soothinff, addoces seven quo- -^ 
tations, without hinting at their inade- 
quacy or the opposition of ancient 
fathers or modem theologiane.t 

The ancients, in scriptural interpreta- 
tion on this sul^ect, differ, even accord- 
ing to BeUarmine, Alexander, and Oial- 
met, as much as the modems. The 
cardinal, the Sorbonnist, and the Bene- 
dictine have cited Augustine, Jerome, 
Gr^ory, Cyril, Chrysostom, Theodo- 
ret, Theophylact, Ambrosius, Anselm, * 
and Bede. All theee have been quoted, 
and quoted against each o^r. Bellar- 
mine, Alexander, and Calmet have, at 
great length and with extraordinary pa- 
tience, shown that these authors are at 
utter variance on the inspired proofs 
for the support of a middle state of puri- 
fication. The interpretation which one 
adopts, another rejects. One approves 

* BeBazmine, U 3. 

f Calm. Diet 3, 746; Alex. 9, 365; S Tim. I^ 
18; ChaUenoiE, e. 14. 
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the ejtpesitioii whiohanotharcoodemiUL* 
The collector of theit varii^ii8« which, 
on this question, are nearly paet rec- 
koning, would require the learning of 
Lardner, and their reader the patience 
of Job. 

The patrone of this system have 
uiged four scriptural quotations, which 
are worthy of attention, and will, on this 
subject, show the inconsistency and va- 
nations of popish advocacy. These 
proofs are taken from Matthew, Paul, 
and Peter. The sacred historian 
Matthew records our Lord^s sermon, 
which mentions a prison, from which 
the debtor shall not escape till he pay 
*the uttermost farthing.' Bellarmine, 
Ghallenor, Milner, ana the Rhemists 
eay, this prison is puigatory, which de* 
tains the venial transgressor till he 
satisfy for his trivial impurity. 

Many Romish saints and commenta- 
torsy however, give a different explana* 
tion. Augustine, Jerome, Bede, Mal- 
donat, and Alexander say, the prison is 
hell, and the punishment everlasting.t 
Augustine, a saint of superior manufac- 
ture, patronised this exposition. Jerome, 
another saint overflowing with gall and 
superstition, maintained the same o{)i- 
nion. According to the canonized 
' commentator of Palestine, *The per* 
son, who does not, before the end of his 
life, pay the last farthing, mentioned in 
the words of the inspirml penman, will 
never be released from the prison.* 
* The two Roman saints were followed 
by Bede, an English monk of learning 
and orthodoxy. He makes the term 
mcTiL signify endless duration as in the 
expression of David, cited by Paul, 
"till I put all your enemies under your 
• feet." Maldonat concurs with Augus- 
tine, Jerome, and Bede. The learned 
Jesuit interprets «the prison to signify 
hell, from which the debtor, who will be 
ponished with the utmost rigour, will 
never escape, because he will never 
pay.' 

* BeQanniDe, I., 4; Alexan. 9, 3a3; Cat 
Ckxn.22,361. 

t AugUBtine, 3, 177; Jerome, 5, 895, et 4, 
133; Bede, 5, 12; Maldonat, 121; Alex. 9, 
385; Matth. v., 26 ; Peal, cx^ 1 ; 1 Conn, xr., 
25; Rhem. On Mattfa. t. 25. 



Alexanda* ddiveis a simflar interps* 
tation, in a more lengthened and detailed 
form. The inspired phraseok^, says 
this doctor, * signifies not whence he 
will afterward depart, but whence he 
will never depart. The words are 
spoken of hell, from which the con- 
demned, who undeigo the infinite pu- 
nishment of mortal sin, which they can 
never pay, will never be released.' 
He quotes David and Paul for illus- 
tration and confirmation of his 'com- 
ment. The word untU, in scriptural 
language, often denotes that the event, 
to which it refers, will never happen. 
God invited his Son to ^' sit at his right 
hand, till his enemies should become his 
footstool." But he will not then leave 
his seat. The king of Zion will reign 
tiU every foe is subdued. But he will 
not then cease to reign. The raven re- 
turned not to Noah, ^'till the waters 
were dried. " But no return succeeded* 
Apply this to the words of Jesus in Mat- 
thew, and all is clear. The person im- 
prisoned, unable to pay, will never be 
liberated. Augustine quotes the same 
passages from David and Paul for proof 
and illustration. The Rhemists against 
Helvidius, on another part of Matthew's 
gospel, give a similar explanation of the 
phrase ; and, in this manner, . furnish 
arms against thejnselves. 

Such is the genuine signification of 
the passa^. Popish commentators, in 
modem times, may be dissatisfied witli 
the explanation; and, if they please, call 
it a heresy. The interpretation, how- 
ever, is not the production of JiUther, 
Zuinglius, Calvin, Cranmer, or Knox ; 
but of Augustine, Jerome, Bede, Mal- 
donat, and Alexander; two saints, a 
monk, a Jesuit, and a SorbonnisL 

The partisans of purgatory argue 
from another ^passage in Matthew. 
Sin against the Holy Ghost, it is said, 
shall be forgiven, *< neither in this 
world, nor in Uie world to come.'* This» 
the Romish doctors account their strong 
hold. This, they reckon the impreg- 
nable bulwark of their system. This, 
Alexander who condemns all other ar- 
guments taken from the Jfew Testa- 
ment, calls demonstration. Calmet ac- 
counts it the main pillar of the m^hty 
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8iip«nrtiiietim : attd in thif opirikm, mo* 
deni Romish eommentators, in general, 
seem to concur.^ Sin, say these cri- 
ties, eommitteii against the Spirit, will 
not be pardoned ** in the work! to come,*' 
and this implies, if it does not express, 
that some sins will be remitted in a fu- 
tore world. But forgiveness can have 
no reference to heaven or hell, and, 
tfierefore, there must be a middle state 
of pardon, and this is cdled purgatory. 

The least discernment might enable 
any person to see the futility of this ar- 
gument The Romish dogma is a vari- 
ation from the words of the sacred his- 
torian. Matthew mentions forgiveness. 
Bnt the intermediate state of popery is 
not a place of pardon, but of punishment 
and expiation. The venial transgressor 
cannot be released from that prison, till 
he pay the uttermost ferthing. This is 
plainly no remission. No sin, says 
Alexander, can be remitted by ordinary 
law without satisfaction and due pu- 
nishment. Full expiation is made in 
the purgatorial state; and, therefore, 
there is no remission in the wcnid to 
oome on popish, any more than on pro- 
testant principles. 

The hrremission of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost in a future state, does not 
imply the remission of other sins. 
The unpardonableness of one sin infers 
not the pardonabieness of another. 
The Gonolosion, in this syllogism, is 
not contained in the premises. This, 
Bellarmine had the discernment to see 
and the candour to oonfess. He quotes 
the text^and, from it, concludes the ex- 
istence of a middle state of pardon, and 
then, in glorious ineoasistency, admits 
the conclusion to be iHogical. The 
cardinal, in this instance as in many 
others, varies from himself. His boast- 
ed argument, he grants, a^ he well 
miffht, is a pitiful sophism.t Mark and 
Luke have explained Matthew with 
more consistency than Bellarmine. 
The two inspired historians say, this 
kind of blasphemy shall never be for- 
given, and their language, which only 
prsjodice could misunderstand, is sy- 

• Matth. xii, ae; Alwf. 9. 374; Calm. Diet 
5, 746. 
s t BeIlaQDiDe,I.,4s Maikiii.S9; LukexiLlO. 



nonymoos with Matfliew's, and ex- 
plodes the silly and unfounded idea of 
puigatorian remission. 

The statements of Mark and Luke, 
as explanatory of Matthew, have been 
adopted by Augustine, Jerome, Chrysos- 
toro, Theophylact, Basil, Calmet, and 
Maldonat* This blasphemy, says 
Augustine, * shall never be remitted, 
Matthew and Mark vary in expression, 
but agree in signification. This sin 
cannot at all be forgiven.* Jerome, con- 
curring with Augustine, says, *this 
blasphemy shall, at no time, Jbe re- 
mitted.' Chrysostom^s comment is, if 
possible, still plainer and more explicit 
than those of Augustine and Jerome. 
The scriptural diction, in his explana- 
tion, means that the perpetrator of this 
atrocity shall be punished here and 
hereafter: here, like the Corinthian for- 
nicator, by excommunication, and here- . 
af^r, like the citizens of Sodom, by 
suffering < die vengeance of eternal fire/ 
Calmet, in his Dissertations, observes, 
according to the same exposition, * Tliis 
sin shall be pardoned neither in this 
world nor in the other, that is to say, it 
is unpardonable in its nature.' Mddo- 
nat, though he strenuously maintains 
the puigatorian system from our Lord's 
words, admits that the phrasedogy of 
Matthew and that of Mark are synony- 
mous, and signify the eternal irremis- 
sion- of blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit 

The origiiud term, translated worid, 
signifies time, age, or duration. Jerome, 
accordingly, has rendered the Greek 
by a Latin word denoting time. This 
sin, in the commentary of this saint, 
shall be forgiven neither in the present 
nor at a future time.t This expression 
seems to confine the meaning to the 
present life. The inspired language 
simply states, that thia blasphemy 
wonkl be pardoned neither at the pre- 
sent nor at a future period. The word 
sometimes signifies the Jewish esta- 
blishment and sometimes the Christian 

* Augnitine, 6, 390; Serai. 71; Avguitiiie, 
■d Bon, 3, 668( Jerome, 4, 50; Chiyaoet 7, 
449; TheophykK^t in Matt xii.; Baal, 3, 59 ; Cat 
met, Dim. 3, 389; Maldooat, '2^, 

t Jerome, 4, 50; Matth. x:dv. 3, 1 Corin. it. 
1l;Heb.x.86. 
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dispensation. Matthew, in his Gbepd, 
uses it in the former sense. Paul, ad- 
dressing the Corinthians and Hebrews, 
takes it in the latter acceptation. The 
blasphemy, according to this explana- 
tion, would be forgiven neither under 
the Jewish nor Christian economy, 
though the latter was to be an age of 
mercy. 

* Paul's words to the Corinthians, have 
also been pressed into the service, for 
the support of purgatory. The apostle 
of Tarsus taught Uie Christians of Co- 
rintli Uiat the professor, building * wood, 
hay, or stubble,' on the foundation, 
though his * work shall be burned, shall 
be saved, yet so as by fire.' This fire, 
say Bellarroine, Ward, Challenor, the 
council of Sens, the Latins in the coun- 
cil of Florence, and many other advo- 
cates of Romanism, awaits the perpetra- 
tor of trifling transgressions in the mid- 
dle state. ^ 

The difficulty of this passage might 
hs^ve caused some hesitation in making 
it the basis of any system. Its diffi- 
culty has been acknowledged in em- 
phatic language, by Augustine, Bede, 
Bellarmine, Alexander, and Estius. Bel- 
larmine represents it as one of the ob- 
scurest,- and at the same time, one of 
the most useful passages in all revela- 
tion. Its obscurity, in Bellarmine's 
opinion, contributed to its utility, as it 
enabled the Jesuit, with a litlle ma- 
nagement, to explain it as he pleased. 
But Alexander, with more sense and 
honesty, has, on account of its want of 
perspicuity, rejected it as a demonstra- 
tion of purgatory .t 

* Its obscurity,' says Estius, 'has oc- 
casioned many and various expositions.' 
•This authority,' observes Faber, 'is 
very obscure, and variously explained, 
not only by different fathers and doctors, 
but by the same doctor. Augustine in- 
terprets this place in various ways.' 
Bellarmine, Alexander, and Calmet have 
collected a copious specimen of the 
jarring interpretations of expositors, on 
this part of the inspired volume, and 

** 1 Corin. iiL IS; Estius, 1, 215; Crabb, 3, 
747; fiefl., 1.4;Chanen. 128. 

t Augusdno, 6, 124; Bede, 6, 285; BeL 1, 
5( Alex. 9, :m$; Esdus, I, 814; Alexander, 9, 
378; Faber, 2, 444. 



dieir collections dhrd bo very flattering^ 
view of the unity of Romanism.* 

The principal significations which 
have been attached to the apostolic ex- 
pression, are three. Gregory, Angus- 
tine, Bernard, and Bede, account the fire 
a metaphor for tribulation or trial in this 
life. The Roman pontiff and saints, as 
well as the English monk, refer the ex- 
pression to the pains endured not aAer 
but before death; and so exdude poe* 
thumous expiation. Similar to this is 
Cajetan's explanation, who makes it sig- 
nify severe judgments.* 

Origen, Ambcosius, Laotantius, Basil, 
Jerome, and Augustine, according to 
Estius, reckon the language literal, and 
refer it to the general conflagration on 
the day of the last judgment; though 
purgatory, at that period, will, according 
to Bellarmine, be evacuated and left 
empty. This ancient interpretation has 
been followed by Lombard, Aquinas, 
Haimo, Alcuin, ai\d Estius. This party 
jnake saint and sinner pass through the 
fiery ordeal, which will try the work of 
every one, whether he build gold and 
silver on the foundation, or wood; hay, 
and stubble.t But the intermediate place 
of purgation, in the theology of Roman- 
ism, contains only the middling class, 
who are guilty of venial frailty. 

Chrysostom and Theodoret interpret 
Paul's diction to signify the unquench- 
able fire of hell, and these two Grecian 
commentators have been followed, say 
Bellarmine, Calmet, and Alexander, by 
Theophylact, Sedulius, and Anselm.i 
This was the opinion of the whole Gte- 
cian communion. The Greeks, accord- 
ingly, in the council of Florence, repre- 
sented the fire mentioned by the apostle, 
not as puigatorian but eternal. Alexan- 
-der and Erasmas also declare against the 
popish exposition of Paul's language; 
and display the singular unanimity of 
Romish commentators. Gregory, Au- 
gustine, Bernard, and Bede appear, on 
this topic, against Origen, Ambroshis, 

• Greg. Dial IV. 39; Aug. C. D. XXI. 36; 
BemBr.411; Beda, 6,207; Esdus, 1, 216. 

t Esdus, 1, 316; Aug. 7,648; AinbL3,35e; 
Aquin. 3, 5U3. 

t duysoe. IT. 243, Horn. 6; Theod. 3, 134, ip 
1 Cor, iiu 12, 13; Calm. 22, .363; Crabb, 3, 377; 
Tbeop. in Corin. iii; Bdl 1, 4; Alex. 0, 37e,3bl. 
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HUary, LaoluitiiiSf Jarome, Lombard, 
Aquinas, Haimo, Akuin, and Estins; 
aoil all these against Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, TheophyUct, Sedulius, and An- 
selm. Saint encounters saint, and com- 
mentator attacks commentator; and aU 
these, formed in deep phalanx, explode 
fVom Paurs words the modem fabrica-^ 
tion of purgatory* 

The searching fire, mentioned by the 
aposde, is not puigatorian but probatory. 
Its effect is not to purify, but to try. 
The trial is notof penons, but of works. 
The persons, in this ordeal, shall be 
saved ; while the worits, if wood, 4iay, 
or stubble, shall, as the Greeks observed 
at the council of Florence, be consumed. 
. The popish purgatory, on the contrary, 
is not for probation, but expiation, and 
tries, not the action but the agent, not 
the work but the worker.* 

The scriptural language, in this case, 
is metaphorical. The foundation and 
the superstructure, consisting of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, or of wood, 
hay, and stubble, as well as the scroti- 
nizing flame, all these are not literal, 
but figurative. The phrase *so as,* it 
is plain, denotes a comparison. The 
salvation, which is accomp ished so as 
by fire, is one which, as critics have 
shown from similar language in sacred 
and profane authors, is effected with 
difi^.ulty. Amos, the Hebrew prophet, 
represents the Jewish nation, who were 
rescued from imminent danger, **as a 
fire-brand plucked out of tjie burning.'* 
Zachariah, another Jewish seer, in the 
same spirit and in similar style, charac- 
terizes a person who was delivered firom 
impending destruction, as a brand snatch- 
ed ^* out of the fire." Diction of a simi- 
lar kind, Calmet, Wetstein, and other 
critics have shown, has been used by 
Livy, Cicero, and Cyprian, for denoting 
great hazard and difficulty. Paul, in 
like manner, designed to tell us, that he 
who should blend vam and useless spe- 
culations with the truths of the gospel ; 
but should rest, nevertheless, in the 
main, on the only basis, would, in the 
end, be saved ; but with the difficulty of 
a person, who should escape with the 
possession of his lifb, but with the loss 
« £8dtt8,1,2l3;tial}h. 18,37.^ 



of his property, firom an overwhelming 
conflagration: or, %ccording to Esthis, 
like the merchant, who should gain the 
shore with the destraotion of his goods, 
but the preservation of his life, from the 
tempest of the sea.* 

Peter has also been quoted in favour 
of purgatory. Oui Lord, says the Ga- 
lilean fisherman, * preached to the spirits 
in prison.* This prison, according to 
many modem abettors of Romanism, is 
the intermediate state of souls, into which 
the Son of God, after his orocifixion and 
before his resurrection, descended, for 
the purpose of preaching the gospel lo 
its suffering inmates. 
. The obscurity of the text shows the 
folly of making it the foundation of any 
theory. Augustine, Bellarmine, and 
Estius confess its difficulty, which, as 
might be expected, has occasioned a va- 
riety of interpretations. Lorinus, with- 
out exhausting the diversity, has enume* 
rated ten different ex positions. Some, 
by the prison, understand hell, into 
which, they allege, Jesus descended to 
preach the gospel to pagans and inhdels. 
This interpretation, Calmet and Estiuv 
call error and heresy. Some say, our 
Ijord preached in the prison both to the 
good and the bad. Some maintain thai 
be preached only to the good, while 
others aver that he preached only to the 
bad, to whom he proclaimed their con* 
demnation.t 

The principal interpretations of this 
difficult passage are two. The prison, 
according to one party, is the limbo of 
the fathers or the bosom of Abraham, 
into which the Son of God, some time 
between his craciflxion and resurrec-' 
tion, descended to liberate the Jewish 
saints. This, say Calmet and the Rhe- 
mists, was the common opinion of the 
ancients: such as Justin, Clemens, Atha* 
nasius, Cyril, Epiphanius, Jerome, Am- 
brosius, and Hilary. The schoolmen, 
at a later period, adopted the Kame be- 
lief. This interpretation has been fol- 
lowed by the Trent Catechism, the 

* Estius, 1, 218; Amos iv. 11; Zadi.iiL2; 
Calm. 22, 363; Wetstein in Ck)rin. in. 15. 

t Estios, 2, 11B2; Augus. ai Evod; Calmet, 
21, 146; £stiu%2, llb3; BcU. 1,416; Estius, l^r 
1183. 
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Rhemith aimot»tort, and indeed by the 
generality of modern^optsh theologians. 
The prison, according to a second 
party, is hell, in .which those who, in 
the days of Noah, were incredulous, 
were, in the time of Peter, incarcerated 
for their unbelief.* These spirits were, 
prior to the flood, in the body and on 
earth ; but in the apostolic age, were con- 
signed to the place of endless punish* 
ment. To these, Jesus, before their 
death, preached not in his humanity but 
in his dirtnity ; not by his own but by 
Noah*s ministry. He inspired the ante- 
diiuTian patriarch to preach righteous, 
ness to a degenerated people. He offi- 
ciated, says Calmet, • not in person but 
by his spirit, which he communicated to 
Noah.* Augustine among the ancients, 
and Aquinas among the schoolmen, were 
the great patrons of this interpretation : 
and the African saint and the angelic, 
< doctor have been followed by Bede, 
Hassel, Calmet, and many other com* 
roentators both in the Romish and re- 
formed communions.! 

The'interpretation, which would make 
the prison to signify purgatory, i6 en- 
tirely modern, and was utterly unknown 
to the ancients. The expofsition is not 
to be found in all the ponderous tomes 
of the fathers. Bellarmine and Alexan- 
der, in their laboured attempts to evince 
posthumous purgation, omit this passage. 
The cardinal has adduced many scrip- 
tural quotations to prove an unscriptural 
absurdity; and the Sorbonnii^t has endea- 
voured to support the saiAe superstition 
from the pages of revelation. Both, 
however, omit the words of Pope Peter. 
The omission is a silent confession of 
the argument's uttet incompetency, in 
the opinion of these distinguished au- 
thors, and a confirmation of its novelty 
as an evidence of puigatorian purification 
after death. Bellarmine's nineteen quo- 
tations comprehend all that were alleged 
for this theory in his day. Alexander 
reviewed all the scriptural proofs, which 
had been formerly urged on this contro- 
versy. But neither Bellarmine nor 



Alexaader raemiea tfaw prison of the 
antediluvians. The citation was pressed 
into the ranks by some modem scribbleny 
who were al a lose for an aignment. 

The prison, therefore, according to 
some, was hell ; and, according tootbers, 
the limbo of the Jews. None, except a 
few infatnatedy scribbling, nonplossed 
moderns, make it signify porgatory. 
Bede and Bellanntne, however, have 
placed hell, pnigatory, and the jail of the 
Hebrews in the same neighlxKirhood ; 
and our Lord, when he descended to the 
subterranean lodgings of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and tlwir companions, had 
perhaps given the citizens of pui^gatory 
a call and an exhortation.^ He might, 
when he was in the vicinity, have paid v 
these snSering subterraneans a visit and 
preached them a sermon; Uioogh a mass, 
if modem accounts may be credited, 
would have been more useful. Bot the 
Son of God, it would appear, was, some 
way or other, unaccountably guilty of 
neriecting the latter ceremony. 

Purgatory is a variation from tradition 
as well as from revelation. None of the 
ancients, for four hundred years after the 
Christian era, mention any such pJaca. 
The intermediate state of purificaticm of 
souls between death and the resurrection, 
is unknown land in the monuments of 
Christian antiquity. 

Many of the fathers testify, in die 
plainest language, against an intermediate 
state of expiation. From these may, 
as a specimen, be selected Augustine, 
Epluraim,andEpiphanius.t Augustine, 
while he owns a heaven and a hell, re- 
jects, in unqualified and emphatical lan- 
guage, ' the idea of a third f^ace, as un- 
known to the church and foreign to the 
Sacred Scriptures/ Ephraim, like An- 
gustiue, * acknowledges a heaven and a 
hell, but disclaims, in the clearest t^ms, 
the belief of a middle place.* * To avoid 
hell is,' he avers, * to obtain heaven, and 
to miss heaven is to enter hell.' Scrip- 
ture, he adds, teaches no third region. 
Epiphanios admits *no use or advantage 
of piety or of repentance alto death.' 



• Calm. 24, 146; Cat Trid. 35. * Faber, 2, 449; Dens, 7,353; BdlanDiiie,ll, 

t Aquin. Par. Ill, Qu(B0t52; Art 11,p.l4.'>; 6; Beda, V. 12. 

AufOitine, 2, 579; Ep. 164;' Beda, 5, 7Ub; Cat- \ Aug. 10, 40; Hyp. V. 6; 'Bdavm, 19, 20{ 

Biet,24,159; Du Pin, 1, 386. Epiph. 1, 602: 
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Tke silmiee of the anoieiits on this 
theory has been granted by many mo- 
derns ; such as Cafetan, Barnes, Alphon^ 
8US, Fisher, and Polydoms. Cajetan 
remarks the omission of this topic, in 
the scriptural canon, as well as in the 
works of the ancient Greek and Jjatin 
theologians. Barnes, on this subject, 
admits the silence of revelation, tradition, 
and councils. Similar concessions have 
been made by Alphonsns, Fisher, and 
Polydoms.* 

The advocates of this dogma do not 
even pretend to the authority of the 
earlier fadiers; socb as Barnabas, Cle- 
mens, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, Jus- 
tin, Tatian, "Ireneus, Melito, Athena- 
goras, and Theophilus. Its abettors ap- 
peal to no writers, who flourished for two 
hundred years aAer the Christian era; nor, 
if we except those who found their specu- 
lation on the illogical argument of pray- 
er for the dead, till the fourth century. 
These authors had of^n occasion to treat 
on the subjects of heaven, hell, death, 
judgment, and the resurrection, f'^itiire 
happ'mess and misery were frequently, 
in their works, made to pass in review 
before the mind of the reader, amid an 
entire omission of any temporary state 
of punishment or expiation. Ignatius, 
addressing the Magoesians, teaches a 
state of death and of life without the 
slightest allusion to a middle place. 
Polycarp wrote on the reeurrection ; 
Athenagoras, the AUienian philosopher, 
composed a whole treatise on the same 
topic : and yet neither of these authors 
betrays a single hint, or offers a solitary 
observation on the subject of purgatory. 
This theme, so lucrative and notorious 
iin modem times, was unknown to the 
^simple authors and Christians of anti- 
quity. 

The Latins, on this question, in the 
council of Florence, quoted for authoriQr 
Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory, Am- 
brosius, Augustine, Cyril, and Leo. 
Kellarmine, Alexander, and many other 
moderns refer to the same anthors.t But 
the earliest of these flourished in the end 
of the fourth century, when error and 

* Cajetan, 0. 3; Barnes, § 9; Alphon. viii ; 
Kith. Art 10; Felydor. ?iii. 
t Labb. 18, 1149; Bell. 1, 6; Alex. D. 41. 
Vol. 11.— 23 



superstition began their reign, and after 
a period of near four hundred years had 
elapsed from the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. These writers, besides, only 
testify the prevalence of intercession for 
the dead. But this superstition, not- 
withstanding its absurdity, implies, as 
shall afterward be shown, no middle 
place of purification between death and 
the resurrection. 

Bellarmine, nevertheless, and many 
who follow hi^ steps, have endeavoured 
to find this theory in the fathers. This 
they attempt in two ways. One con- 
sists in confounding the Origenian or- 
deal with the popish purgatory. Origen, 
carried on the wings of vain speculation, 
imagined that all, saint and sinner, pro- 
phet, martyr, and confessor, would, after 
the resurrection at the last judgment, pass 
through the fire of the general conflagra- 
tion.* This passage through the igneous 
element, in the scheme of the Grecian 
visionary, would try and purify men as 
the furnace separates the alloy from the 
precious metals, such as silver and gold. 
This chimera, broached by Origen, was 
adopted by Hilary, Ambrosius, Gregofy, 
Lactantius, Jerome, Ephraim, Basil, and 
many of the schoolmen. 

But the ordeal of Origen diflfers widely 
from the purgatory of Bellarmine. Ori- 
gen's scrutiny begins after the general 
resurrection, and will be accomplished 
in the universal conflagration. Bellar- - 
mine's purgatory begins at the day of 
death, and will terminate at or before the 
day of general judgment. Its inhabi- 
tants will then be translated to heaven, 
and the habitation lefl empty. These 
two states of pui^tion, therefore, will 
not exist even at the same time. The 
one ends before the other begins. 
• Origen's process differs from Bellar- 
mine's also in the persons exposed to 
the refining operation. The Grecian 
fanatic's hot bath extends to all, soul and 
body, ffood, bad, and indiflferent. The 
saint, me sinner, and the middlmg class, 
whether guilty of venial or mortal de- 
linquency, must submit, in this specula- 
tor's system, to the devouring and scrn- 
tinizmg flame. Holy Mary herself 

• Huet 1. 139; Bell. 1,11; Eftia8,l,216' 
OaIin.32,3(}2. 
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raiMi fry, in Qodifltiiigawhtd tormentt 
with leM exalted mortaiB, Even her 
God-bearing ladyship can claim no ex* 
emption. The only exception will be 
Immanuelt who is the Righteonsnese of 
God. The Roman snperatitioniBt'a la- 
boratory, on the contrary, ia only for 
the intermediate class, who are bespat^ 
tered with venial pollation. His Air- 
nace, however warfti and capacious, will 
not be allowed to roast the saint, the 
martyr, or confessor, and, much less, the 
mother of God. 

Thesef distinctions will appear from 
the works of Origen, Hilary, Ambro- 
sius, Augustine, Lactantins, Jerome, 
Ephraim, Basil, Aquinas, Paulinus^and 
Isidorus.* Origen represents alU after 
the resurrection, as needing and under- 
going the purifying flame. He excepts 
not even Peter and Paul. Hilary sub- 
jects every individual, even Lady Mary, 
to the burning scrutiny. His saintship 
transfers even the queen of heaven, with- 
out any ceremony, to the rude discipline. 
Ambrosius, like Origen and Hilary, 
urges the necessity of such an examina- 
tion, and consigns, to the common con- 
flagration, the Jewish prophets and 
Christian apostles, Ezekiel, Daniel, Pe- 
ter, and Paul. Similar statements may 
be found in Augustine, Lactantins, Je- 
rome, Ephraim, Basil, Paulinus, and 
Isidorus. The same system, according 
" to Bellarmine, Calmet, and Estius, was 
patronized by Oecumenius, Rupert, £u- 
cherius, Alcuin, Haimo, and Lombard. 

Bellarmine, on this subject, acts an 
inconsistent and uncandid part He 
first cites Origen, Hilary, Ambrosius, 
I^MKantius, Jerome, and Basil, in favour 
of his purgatorian theory; and afterward 
without any hesitation admits and even 
exposes their error. The Jesuit tran- 
substantiates the Origenian ordeal into 
the popish purgatory; and then, in sheer 
inconsistency, shows, with clear discri- 
mination, the distinction between the 
two" systems and the two kiiids of pur- 

^ Origen. H^m. 3,6, 14; Hilary in Psalm 
•zvm. P.B5B; flellarmiDe,n.l; Amb. 1,693, 
in Faalm zsivi; Amb. 1, 1064, in Pi.osTiii.; 
AugasUne, C D. XX. 25; Lactan. Vli.21; 
Jerome, 2, 1434, in Amos vii.; Eph. 91, 441; 
Basil, 1, 476, in Esa. IV.; Aqain. IlL 74, Vm. 
P.563,564; Paulioui,345,6b6; Isidorus, e. 13. 



gmtion; and chaomcterizeB OngfitkiBm as 
a mistake, if not a heresy.* This was 
to vary from himself, and to give up the 
anUiority of these authors, whom he had 
qooted in support of his dariing super- 
stition. 

BeUarmine, in these concessions, has 
been followed, and vnth reason, by Cal- 
met, Estius, Courayer, and Du Pin.t 
Calmet, in his comment, represents Ori- 
gen, Hilary, Ambrosius, Lactantins, 
Basil, Rupert, Eucherius, and Alcuin as 
teaching the necessity of those who are 
the most holy to pass through the fire to 
heaven. Estius states the same, and 
adds the names of Augustine, Haimo, 
Lombard, and Aquinas. Courayer in 
Paolo, as well as Du Pin in his account 
of these authors, gives a similar repre- 
sentation. Calmet, Estius, Courayer, 
and Du Pin, therefore, like BeUarmine, 
abandon this argument for an interme- 
diate place of expiation. 

The patrons of Romanism argue also 
from the prayers, preferred by the an- 
cients for the dead, which, they sup- 
pose, imply puigatoryj The argument, 
taken from supi^ication for departed 
souls, has been urged with great confi* 
dence but little success. The fact is 
admitted, but the consequence is denied. 

The Maccabean history has been 
dted, to evince the belief of the Jews in 
purgatorian expiation. But this book is 
uncanonical. Its canonicit]^, doubted, 
says Bellarmine, by the ancient Chris- 
tians, was rejected by the Jews, and de- 
nied by Cyril, Jerome, Hilary, Ruifinus, 
Gregory, and the council of Laodicea.^ 
This authority, if prejudice were not 
blind, might decide the controversy. 

The Apocryphal work has a greater 
want than that of canonicity, and is de- 
ficient in morality and, in this instance, 
in meaning. The author commends 
suicide. He eulogized Razis for a bold 
attempt to kill himself with his sword, 
rather than fall into the hands of the 
enemy. This act, the historian calls no- 
ble, though contrary to the law of 6od.$ 

* Bell. 2,1, et 1,6. 

t Calmet, 22,362; Estina, 1,216; Coorayery 
io; Paolo, 2, 644. 

t 2 Maccab. lii. 44; Cjril, 66; Jerome, 5, 
141; Hilary, 615; Crabb, 1,380. 

§ Maceab. ziy.41. 
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HiB reason kf praying for the dead is 
aenselesa, as his aMximiiuii on self-assas- 
sination is immoral. Judas collected 
money for this purpose, because ^he 
was mindful of the resurrection." In- 
tercession for departed spirits, if the 
slain should not rise again, would, he 
said, be * superfluous and vain.'* But 
the resurrection refers to the body; 
while supplication for the deceased re- 
fers to ^e soul. The body, at death, 
goes not to purgatory, e?en according to 
Romish theology; but to the tomb, there 
to wait the summons of the archangel. 
The immortal spirit, if in a place of 
punishment, might need the petition of 
the livmg; though the body remain in 
the grave. The design of mass and sup- 
plication for the departed is not to de- 
liver the body from the sepulture, but 
the soul from purgatory, which will be 
entirely unpeopled at the resurrection, 
of which Judas was so mindful. 

The Jews, who fell in the battle of 
Idumea, were guilty of idolatry, which 
is a mortal sin. The coats of the slain 
contained things consecrated to the idols 
of Jamnia. These votive (Seringa, the 
unhappy men retained till their death: 
and must, therefore, as guilty not merely 
of venial frailty but mortal transgression, 
have heea in a place not of temporary, 
but everlasting punishment; and there- 
fore, beyond the aid of sacrifice or sup- 
plication. The Maccabean historian 
was as bad a theologian as moralist. 

The UMMlest author, however, makes 
no high pretensions. He wrote his 
history, he remarks, according to his 
ability. This, if well, was as he 
wished ; but if ill, would, he hoped, be 
excused. He did, it seems, as weU as 
he could, which, no doubt, is all a rea- 
sonable person would expect This, 
however, as the author suggests, is one 
part of his history, which certainly does 
not discover the hand of a master.t 

The argument, at any rate, is, in this 
case, taken from prayer for the dead, 
which is inconclusive. Intercessions 
were preferred for the good and the 
bad, for the saint and the sinner, in the 
days of antiquity. These supplications, 
says Courayer in Paolo, *are much 
* Maoe. zii. 43. 1 Maoc zii. 40, et xv., 33. 



more ancient jmd general than the doc- 
trine of poTsalory, and were oflered for 
martyrs and 4x>nfessors.' The dogma, 
therefore, being more recent than such 
aupplications, cannot be founded on 
this basis.^ The superstition does not 
necessarily imply a temporary stale of 
punishment, but may be performed for 
enhancing the eternal joys of the bless- 
ed, or alleviating the endless sorrows of 
those who are sentenced to destruction. 

The Christian fathers, from the days 
of Tertnllian, who is the first who men- 
lions this custom, prayed for their 
friends after their departure from this 
earth and their entrance on a world of 
spirits. Tertnllian, about the end of 
the second century, admonished a wi- 
dow to pray for her late husband, and 
to commemorate the anniversary of his 
death. This, however, was afW his 
apostacy to Montanism. But the su- 
perstitition is natural, and soon, in 
consequence, became general. The 
people, says Eusebius, *wept at the fu- 
neral of Constantine, and supplicated 
Qod with tears and lamentations for the 
emperor*s soul.'t Augustine, in a simi- 
iai manner, prayed for Monica; and Am* 
brosius for Yalentinian and Theodositis. 

All tills, however, affords no argument 
for purgatory. The ancient Christians 
suppfieated for those, who, the moderns 
will admh, could not be in a place of 
purgatorian punishment or pain. Con- 
8tantine*s spirit, while the people 
prayed, had, says Eusebius, * ascended 
to its God.* Monica's soul, before Au- 
gustine's intercessions, was, the saint 
believed, in heaven. She already en- 
joyed what he asked. Yalentinian had 
ascended to the flowery scenes of de- 
light, while he enjoyed the fruition of 
eternal life, and borrowed light from the 
Son of Righteousness. Theodosius, 
while AmbrMius petitioned, * lived in 
immortal light and lasting tranquillity.' 
The saint, nevertheless, resolved that 
no day or night should pass without 
supplication for the deceased and giori- 
ficMl emperor.^ 

• Paolo, 51, 633. 

t Eutebiut, i?. 71 ; Tertallian, 501. 
t Eoieb. iv. 64; Aug. CooffM. IX.13,|k 
170; Amb. 5, 114; Ambrouos, 5, 121. 
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Tlie aactent Litmgies, collected bj 
Senaudot and ascribed to James, Mark, 
Clemens, Cyril, Gregoiy, ChrTsoetom, 
and Basil, contain forms of prayer for 
prophets, patriarchs, apostles, evange- 
lists, martyrs, ooniessors, and the mo- 
ther of God. The liturgy of James 
contains a < commemoration of the de- 
parted faithful, and a prayer to God who 
received their souls, for a merciful par- 
don of their sins.' Mark's Liturgy 
'asks rest and remission for all who 
had slept in the faith, left this world, 
gone to God, and arrived at the man- 
sions of felicity.' The Liturgy of Cle- 
mens 'supplicates God to bless all, 
who, having run the course of this life, 
had come to heaven, with tranquillity 
in his spiritual bosom and gladness in 
the habitations of light and joy.' Cyril's 
comprehends * a commemoration of all 
the holy patriarchs, prophets, aposUes, 
martyrs, confessors, and especially the 
most glorious God-bearing virgin, and a 
prayer for the peace of all their souls in 
the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob.' Gregory's contains 'a prayer, 
used in presenting the unbloody sacri- 
fice, for the repose of the fathers who 
had slept in the faith, a supplication for 
their refreshment, and a memento of 
lady Mary, mother of God.' Chrysoe- 
tom*s 'mentions &ose who had le^ this 
world, and gone in purity of soul and 
body to God, and prays for their re- 
pose in the celestial habitations.' Basil's 
' remembers all the departed clergy and 
laity, particularly the most holy, glo- 
rious, immaculate, blessed, €k)d-bearing 
lady, and prays fur the tranquilUty of 
their souls in the bosom of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and in the bowers of 
bliss in the paradise of pleasure, whence, 
in the light of the saints, fly sorrow, 
sighing, and sadness.''* 

Intercessions, in these prayers, were, 
in this manner, preferred for lady Mary 
herself. Some of these forms had been 
in use for hundreds of years, and, there- 
fore, if petitions for the dead suppose a 
state of purgatorian punishment, her 

^ lUnandot, % 37; Renaadot, 2, 181; Re- 
naQdot,2, 196; Renaudot, 1, 41,42; Renaa- 
dot, 1, 26, 33, 34; Renaudot, 2, 250; Renaa- 
dot, 1, 16, 72. 



ladyship, during all this time, must 
have been in a pretty situation. The 
Roman pontiff and priesthood, who 
wield all the treasury of the church and 
all the efficacy of the mass for departed 
souls, had, it would appear, ne^ected 
the goddess of Romanism. These, it 
seems, have shown little respect for 
their virgin patroness, when they left 
the mother of God for ages in such vul- 
gar and smoky apartments. His supre- 
macy, to whom, it appears, this gloomy 
territory belongs, and who has autho- 
rity over its imprisoned spirits, should 
have paid some attention to her lady- 
ship.* His holiness surely might have 
spared something from the fund of 
supererogation for such a particular 
friend. The ecclesiastical bank must 
have been sadly exhausted, when her 
God-bearing ladyship could not, for so 
long a time, be purchased out of purga- 
tory. The clergy should have plied 
the mass and the Latin litui^, which, 
if wielded with the precision of modem 
times, would, in their amazing potency, 
soon have enabled holy Mary to scale 
the walls of the purgatorian prison, 
which is said to be in a very warm cli- 
mate, and to breathe a cooler atmo- 
sphere in some more respectable and 
healthy seat. The prison of purga- 
tory was certainly a very sorry accom- 
modation, during so long a period, for 
the queen of heaven. 

The ancient Christians prayed for 
those in heU, as well as for those in hea- 
ven. This fact is stated, and the reasons 
are assigned by Cyril, Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom, and Augustirte.t These 
supplications, it was alleged, increase 
celestial happiness and diminish in- 
fernal misery. The torments of the 
guilty, though, in the world of spi- 
rits, they could not be extinguished, 
miffht, it was believed, be extenuated ; 
and the joys of the just, though 
great, might be augmented. No suf- 
ferer indeed, could, by any advocacy, 
be translated from punishment to feli- 
city. No transmission could be effected 

• Faber,2,501. 

t Cyril, Myrt. V., p. 297; Epiph. H. 75, p. 
911; Chryt. 7, 362; Aug. 7, 238; Aug. 7, 
239. 
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irott the regkms of sorrow to the man- 
810119 of joy. Bui the enjoyment of 
heaven might be enhanced, and the 
paina of hell be alleviated by the inter* 
cessions of the faithful. 

Pui|[atory, therefore, formed no part 
in the faith of Christian antiquity. The 
idea, however, though excluded from 
Christianity, may be found in the menu* 
ments of Pagan, Jewish, and Mahome- 
tan mythology. A pui^torian region 
and process obtained a place in the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, near four hundred 
years before the commencement of Ae 
Christian era. Plato taught this theory 
in his Phaedo and Georgias. The 
Grecian sage divided men into three 
classes, the good, the bad, and the mid- 
dling. The good comprise men dis« 
tinguished for temperance, justice, for- 
titude, liberality, and truth. Philoso- 
phers and legislators, whose wisdom and 
laws had conferred improvement and 
happiness on mankind, were all compre- 
hended in this division. The bad in- 
cluded all who had spent their days in 
the perpetration of aggravated crimes, 
such as sacril^ and murder. The 
middling kind occupied the space be- 
tween th^ patrons of sanctity and atro- 
city, and their neutrality, at a distance 
from both extremes, left them open to 
puigation and amendment. The good, 
at death, passed, without pain or delay, 
'to the islands of the blessed, and to the 
habitations of unparalleled beauty.' The 
bad, at death, sunk immediately into 
endless torment in Tartarus. The in- 
termediate description, « purified in Ache- 
ron, and punished till their guilt was 
expiated, were at length admitted to the 
participation of felicity.'* 

This fiction, Plato embellished with 
all the pomp of language and metaphor. 
The Athenian sage possessed, periiaps, 
the greatest luxuriance of imagination 
and elegance of expression which have 
adorned the annals of philosophy. His 
theory, in consequence, though chime- 
rical in itself, assumes an interest and 
borrows a charm from the witehery 
of its author's style, the grandeur of 
his conceptions, and Uie colouring of his 

• Pluto, Pbwd. 84; Aag. 7, 633; Bnig. 1 , 
378; Bell. 1,7. »»'»»' 
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femcy. The Grecian philosophy, on 
this subject, has been decorated wiA 
the £aiscinations of Roman eloquence 
and poetry. Cicero, in his dream of 
Scipio, has clothed Plato's speculation 
with all the beauty of diction. The 
soul, says the Roman orator, which has 
wallowed in sensuality, submitted to the 
domination of licentiousqess, and vio- 
lated the laws of God and man, will not, 
after its separation from the body, at* 
tain happiness, till it shall, for many 
ages, have been tossed in restless agita- 
tion through the world. Virgil has in- 
woven the Platonic fiction in his im- 
mortal ^neid; and represented souls, 
in Ae infernal world, as making expi- 
ation and obtaining purification by tne 
application of water, wind, and fire.* 

Such is the dream of Platonic philo- 
sophy, Ciceronian eloquence, and Vir^ 
gilian verse. The existence of a pur- 
gatoriaA world, if Plato, Cicero, and 
Yii^l were canonical, could be easily 
evinced. The proofs, omitted in the 
Jewish and Christian revelation, might 
be fopnd, with great facility, in the 
Grecian and Roman classics. The 
topography and polity of the purgato- 
rian empire, which are unmentioned in 
the sacred annals, are delineated in the 
heathen poetry and mythology. The 
council of Trent was silly, or it would 
have adopted the works of Plato, Ci- 
cero, and Virgil into the canon, instead 
of the Apocrypha. These had as good 
a title to the honour of canonici^ as 
the Apocryphal books, and would have 
supplied irrefiragable evidence for pos- 
thumous expiation as well as for many 
other Romish superstitions. 

The modem superstition, therefore, 
which has been imposed on the world 
for Christianity, is no discovery. Pla- 
tonism, on this topic, anticipated po- 
pery at least a thousand years. The 
Athenian embodied the fabrication in his 
philosophical speculations, and taught a 
system, which, on this subject,' is simi- 
lar to Romanism. The absurdity has,^ 
with some modifications adapting it to 
another system, been stolen without 
being acknowledged from heathenism ; 
and appended, like a useless and de* 
* Cictro, 3, 307; Virgil, ^n. VI. 
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forming wen, to the fair form of Chrit- 
tiaoity. 

The Jews, like the Pagans, beliere 
in puigatory. The Hebrews, tliough 
aAer the lapse of many ages, became 
acquainted with the heathen philosophy. 
Alexander the Great planted a Jewish 
colony in Egypt; and these, mingling 
with the nations, began, in process of 
time, to blend the Oriental and Grecian 
philosophy with the Divine simplicity 
of their own ancient theology. This 
perhaps was the channel through which 
this ancient people received the Pagan 
notion of clari6cation after death. The 
soul,* in the modem Jewish system, un- 
dergoes this process of expiation for 
only twelve months af\er its separation 
from the body : and is allowed, during 
this time, to visit the persons and 
places on earth, to which during life it 
was attached. Spirits, in this interme- 
diate state, enjoy, on the Sabbath, a 
temporary cessation of punishment 
The dead, in this system, rested on the 
seventh day from pain as the living 
from labour. The Jewish, like Uie po- 
pish puigatorians, obtained conflation 
and pardon from the intercessions of 
their friends on earth.* 

The Mussulman adopted the idea of 
purgatorian punishment, in all proba- 
bility, from the popish and Jewish sys- 
tems. The Arabian impostor formed 
lus theology from Judaism and popery. 
The unlettered prophet of Mecca« it is 
commonly believed, was assisted by an 
apostatized Christian and a temporizing 
Jew in the composition of the Koran 
and in the fabrication of Islamism. The 
notion of posthumous purification had, 
at the commencement of the Hegira, 
obtained a reception into the church and 
into the Synagogue; and, from them, 
into Mahometaiiism. Gentilism also, in 
all probability, was, in this amalgama- 
tion of heterogeneous elements, made to 
contribute a part: and all again were, as 
might be expected, modified according 
to the dictation of prejudice or fancy .t 

Such, on this question, were the no- 
tions of pagans, Jews, and Mussulmans. 

« Bafn. IV. 32; Calm. Diet. 3,747; Mo- 
rery, 7, 396. 
1 Sale, 76; Calraet, 3, 748; Morery, 7, 3U7. 



A similar appendage was* in the pri^ 
gross of supersdtion, obtruded on Chris- 
tianity. Augustine seems to have been 
the first Christian author, who enter- 
tained the idea of purifying the soul 
while the body lay in the tomb. The 
African saint, though, in some in* 
stances, he evinced judgment and piety, 
displayed, on many occasions, unquali- 
fied and glaring inconsistency. His 
works, which are voluminous, present an 
odd medley of sense, devotion, folly, re- 
cantations, contradicdons, and balder- 
dash. 

His opinions on purgatorian punish- 
ment exhibit many instances of fickle- 
ness and incongruity. He declares, in 
many places, against any intermedi- 
ate state after death between heaven 
and hell. He rejects, in emphatical lan- 
guage, * the idea of a third place as un- 
known to Christians and foreign to re- 
velation.' He acknowledges only two 
habitations, the one of eternal glory and 
the other of endless misery. Man, he 
avers, * will appear in the last day of 
the world, as he was in the last day of 
his life, and will be judged in the same 
state in which he had died.' * 

But the saint notwithstanding this 
imequivocal languafire, is, at other times, 
full of doubt and difficulty. The sub- 
ject, he grants, and with trutli, is one 
^that he could never clearly understand. 
He admits the salvation of some by the 
fire mentioned by the apostle. This, 
however, he sometiddes interprets to 
signify temporal tribulation before death, 
and sometimes the general conflagra- 
tion after the resurrection. He gene- 
rally extends this ordeal to all men 
without any exception : and he conjec- 
tures, in a few instances, that this fire 
may, as a temporary purification, be 
applied to some in the interval between 
death and the general judgment. This 
interpretation, however, he offers as a 
mere hypothetical speculation. He 
cannot tell whether the temporary pu- 
nishment is here or will be hereafter; 
or whether it is here that it may4iot be 
hereafter. The idea, he grants, is a 
supposition without aqy proof, and ^un- 

* Auffisatine,ad Hesvch. 2,748. et Hypog. 
V. 5, P. 40. 
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supported by any canonieBl autbority.' 
He weuld not, howeyer, * contradict the 
presumption, because it might perhaps 
be the truth.'* 

Augustine's doubts show, to a de- 
monstration, the novelty of the purga^ 
torian chimera. His conjectural state- 
ments and his difficulty of decision af- 
ford decisive proof, that this dogma, in 
his day, was no article of faith. The 
^ saint would never have made an ac- 
knowledged doctrine of the church, a sub- 
ject of hesitation and inquiry. He would 
not have represented a received opi- 
nion as destitute of canonical authority : 
much less would he have acknowledged 
a heaven and a hell, and, at the same 
^ time, in direct unambiguous language, 

disavowed a third or middle place. 
Purgatory, therefore, in the beginning 
of die fifth century, was no tenet of 
theology. Augustine seems to have 
been the connecting link between the 
exclusion and reception of this theory. 
The fiction, after his day, was, owing 
• to circumstances, slowly and after seve- 
ral ages admitted into Romanism. 

Augustine's literary and theolc^cal 
celebri^ tended to the propagation of 
this superstition. The saint's reputation 
was high, and his works were widely 
circulated. His piety, indeed, was de- 
servedly respected through Christen- 
dom. His influence swayed the Afri- 
can church. The African councils, in 
their opposition to Pelagianism, were, 
in a particular manner, controlled by his 
authority. His fame extended to the 
European nations, and the Bishop of 
Hippo, from his character for sanctity 
and ability, possessed, through a great 
part of his life, more real power than the 
Roman pontiff. A hint from a man of his 
acknowledged superiority would circu- 
late with rapidity, and be accompanied 
with a powerful recommendation through 
the Christian commonwealth. 

This superstition, like many others 
that grew up in the dark ages, was 
promoted by the barbarism of the times. 
Italy, France, Spain, and England were 
overrun with hordes of savages. The 

• Aug. C. D. XXI. 26; Ang. 7, 648; Aa>. 
6, 127,128; Aug. C. i>. XXL 2(5, P. WU; 
AQg.Dul. 6,131,132. 



Goths and Lombards intaded Italy. 
France was subdued by the Franks; 
while the Vandals desolated Spain. 
The martial but unlettered Saxons from 
the forests of Germany wasted the 
fairest provinces of Britain. The rude 
invaders destroyed nearly every vestige 
of learning, and, in its stead, introduced 
their own native ignorance and uncivi- 
lization. Cimmerian darkness, in con- 
sequence, seemed to overspread the ' 
world. Art, science, philosophy, and 
literature appeared, in terror or dis- 
gust, to have fled from barbarized man, 
and from the general wreck of all the 
monuments of taste and Christianity. 
The clouds of ignorance extended to 
the Asisms and Africans as well as to 
the Europeans, prepared the world for 
the reception of any absurdity, and fa- 
cilitated the progress of superstition. 

The innovation, however, notwith- 
standing the authority of Augustine and 
the Vandalism of the age, made slow 
progress. A loose and indetermined 
idea of temporary punbhment and atone- 
ment after death, but void of system or 
consistency, began to float, at random, 
through the minds of men. The super- 
stition, congenial with the human soul, 
especially when destitute of religious 
and literary attainments, continued, in 
gradual and tardy advances, to receive 
new accessions. The notion, in this 
crude and indigested state; and aug- 
menting by continual accumulations, 
proceeded to the popedom of Gregory 
in the end of the sixth century. 

Gregory, like Augustine, spoke on 
this theme with striking indecision. The 
Roman pontifl* and the African saint, 
discoursing on venial frailty and pos- 
thumous atonement, wrote with hesita- 
tion and inconsistency. His infallibility, 
in his annotations on Job, disclaims 
an intermediate state of propitiation. "* 
« Mercy, if once a fault consign to pu- 
nishment, will not, says the pontiff, 
afterward return to pardon. A holy or 
a malignant spirit seizes the soul, de- 
parting at death from the body, and de- 
tains it for ever without any change.'* 
This, at the present day, would hardly 
pass for popish orthodoxy. This, in 

* Greg, in Job viii. 10; Greg, in Job viii. 8. 
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nodem timas, wonldt tt the Vadcaii» 
be aooottnted little better than protee* 
tantiem. 

Hisinfollibility, howerer, darea nobly 
to rary from hmiaelf. The annotator 
and the dialogUt are not the same per> 
■ODt or, at least, do not teach the same 
(aith. The yicar-general of God, in his 
dialognes, * teaches the belief of a pur- 
gatorian fire, prior to the general judg- 
ment, for trivial offences.'* This, itmust 
be mnted, is one bold step towards 
momm Romanism. But his holiness is 
still defective. He mentions trivial 
failings ; but says nothing of the tempo* 
ral punishment of mortal delinquency. 
This, to the sovereign pcmtiff in the 
sixth eentury, was unknown land. 

His holiness is guilty of another va- 
riation from modem Catholicism. He 
had no common receptacle or common 
means of punishment, as at the pre* 
sent day, for the luckkss souls satisfy- 
ing (or venial frailty. He consigns the 
uiSiappy purgatorians to various places, 
and refiines tlvem sometimes in fire and 
aomedmes in water. He aocordin^y 
boiled the spirit of Pascasius, for &is 
purpose, in the hot baths of Angelo. 
Oermanus, bishop of Capua, saw the 
Roman deacon standing in the scalding 
steam, as the punishment of supporting 
Laurentius against Symmachus in a 
contested election foi the popedom.t 
This vapour, his Infallibility seems to 
have thought the proper menstruum for 
the solution of a hardened soul, and for 
the precipitation or sublimation of moral 
pollution. Steam, which now in the 
improvement of science and in the march 
of mind, propels, by its chemical power, 
the ship, the coach, and other kinds of 
machinery, was used in the days of old 
for its morel effects in cleansing purga- 
torian ghosts from venial stains. The 
ancients, it appears, had a steam puiga^ 
tory, as the moderns have steam engines. 
Posterity therefore need not boast of sn- 
periority over their ancestors, who inge- 
niously applied this element for a nobler 
purpose than any discovery of the nine- 
teenth century. Germanus preyed for 

• Greg. Dial. IV. 31). 

t Labb 5,419; G re jr. Dial. iV. 40; Faber, 
IV. p 44a 



Paseasinsy who therefiote escaped firooi 
the purifying steam. But no mestioa is 
made of any mass. This snblime nmai- 
mery, which is the invention of a later 
age, had not in Gregory^s time come into 
fashion.* 

Damiaot on the contrary, in the 
eleventh century, represented the soul 
of Severinns ^lop of Cologne, as 
steeped, for some misdemeanora, in a 
river, which, he was satisfied, would 
yield the necessary abstersion for re- 
moving the stain of moral defilement. 
He soused the departed s]Hnt in water, 
as a moral lotion of approved and un- 
failing efficacy. Caloric, it seems, is 
not the only sdlvent for decomposiiig the 
defilement of sin. The cold element as 
well as the hot steam, in the theory of 
Gregory and Damian, the pontiff and the 
saint, will effect thia purpose. 

Nidhard, quoted by Hettinger, men- 
tions another mode of purifying aonla. 
This consists in consigning them to oM 
lodgings. Some fishermen, it seems, 
during the time of a violent heat, foond 
in the water a mass of the coldest ice. 
This, the fishermen having presented to 
bishop Theobald, a naked, shivmng, 
frozen ghost, which suffered the pains 
of puiffatory in this congelation, revealed, 
in loud outcry from its icy tenement, its 
distress, and bened the aid of Theobald*8 
preyen.t The mshop's intercession aoon 
thawed the congealment, and liberated 
itie ice-imprisoned spirit According to 
Gregory, Damian, and Nidhard, there- 
fore, not only fire, but also water in its 
fluid, frozen, and stearaified state, will 
serve as a wash in porgatorian process 
for purging venial transffressora. These 
authors tlierefore had discovered or in- 
vented no common depot or medium of 
execution for the nnfcnrtunate ghoete 
doomed to satisfy for trivial misdemea- 
nora. 

Platina, in his life of Benedict, pre- 
sents a view of puigatory in the eleventh 
century. His posthumous In&Uibility 
Pope Benedict appeared to a treveller, 
deooreted with the beautiful eara and tail 
of an ass, and dignified with the grace- 
ful countenance and limbs of a bear. 

« Bell. IL 6; Oodeau, 3» 744. 
t Midharil, 91; Hotting. 6, J 366. 
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The traveller, whoever he was, took the 
liberty of asking the caase of the un- 
holy transformation. My deformity after 
death, replied his Holiness, is the re- 
ward of my pollution in Kfe. The pon- 
tiff, according to the historian, was 
doomed to be dragged till the day of 
judgment through thorns and filth, in re- 
gions exhaling stench, and sulphur and 
fire. 

Gregory has, by several authors, been 
represented as the discoverer or rather 
the creator of purgatory. Otho, a learned 
historian of the twelAh century, and a 
man of extensive information, accounted 
this pontiff's fabulous dialogues the 
foundation of the puigatorian fiction. 
Bruys, in modern times, agreeing with 
Otho, represents Gregory as the person 
who discovered this middle state for ve- 
nial sinners. His Infallibility certainly 
sanctioned the fabrication, with his pon- 
tifieal authority : and his name gave it 
circulation. He enriched the meagre 
figure with several additions, and has 
the credit of becoming the early patron 
and improver of the innovation. He 
did not indeed perfect the system. This 
honour was reserved for the schoolmen, 
who, in many instances, completed the 
inventions of their predecessors. But 
the unfinished portrait received several 
new touches from his pencil, 4irhich 
was always the willing instrument of 
superstition.* 

The pontiff himself seems to cenfess 
the novelty of the system. Many 
things, says his infallibility, have in 
these last times become clear, which 
were formerly cx)noealed.t 'l^his de- 
claration is in the dialogue that an- 
nounces the existence of purgatory; 
which, he reckons, was one of the 
bright discoveries that distinguished his 
age. This consideration perhaps will 
account for the pontiff's inconsistency. 
The hierarch, as already shown, both 
opposed and advocated the pnrgatorian 
theology. His opposition perhaps pre- 
ceded the happy moment, in which the 
flood of light burst on his mind, and 
poured the knowledge of the new-bom 

• Bruy», I, 378; Otho. Ann. 1146. 
t Gregory, Dial IV. 40. 



faith with overwhelming illumination on 
his astonished soul. 

The innovation mentioned in this 
manner with doubt by Augustine, and 
recommended with inconsistency by 
Gregory, men of high authority in their 
day, continued to spread and claim the 
attention and belief of men. The 
names of the African and Roman saints 
were calculated to influence the faith of 
the Latins, among whom the invention 
advanced, though with tardy steps, to 
perfection. Its bulk, like that of the 
Alpine avalanche, increased in its pro- 
gress. This terror of the Alps, as it 
proceeds on its headlong course, ac- 
quires new accessions of snowy mate- 
rials ; and the opinion patronized by a 
saint and a pontiff, received, in like 
manner, continual accretions from con- 
genial minds. The shallow river, ad- 
vancing to the main, swells by the in- 
flux of tributary waves, and the recent 
theory, in a similar way, as it flowed 
down the stream of time, augmented its 
dimensions from the unfailing treasury 
of superstition. 

The progress of Ae fabrication, how- 
ever, was slow. Its movements to per- 
fection were as tardy, as its introduc- 
tion into Christendom had been late. 
This opinion, says Courayer, * did not 
begin to assume a form till the fi flh cen- 
tury.* Fisher admits that *all the La- 
tins did not apprehend its truth at the 
same time, but by gradual advances. 
The universal church, he admits, knew 
and received purgatory at a late period.'* 
Its belief obtained no general establish- 
ment in the Christian commonwealth 
for ages after Gregory's death. The 
council of Aix la Chapelle, in 838, de- 
cided in direct opposition to posthu- 
mous satisfaction or pardon. This sy- 
nod mentions « three ways of punish- 
ment for men's sins.' Of these, two 
are in this life and one after death. 
Sins, said this assembly, *are, in this 
world, punished by the repentance or 
compunction of the ti:ansgressor, and by 
the correction or chastisement of God. 
The third, after death, is tremendous 
and awful, when the judge shall say, 
» Couray. in Paol, 2» 644; Fiah. Coo. 
Luth. Art. 18; Geddii, 110. 
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Pej^rt from me, ye oorsedt into ever* 
kfltmg fire, prepared for the devil and 
hifi angels,'* The fathers of this coun- 
cil knew nothing of purgatory, and left 
no room for its expiation. 

The innovation, in 998, obtained an 
establishment at Cluny. Odilo, whom 
Fulbert calls an archangel, and Baro- 
nius the brightest star of the age, 
opened an extensive mart of prayers imd 
masses for the use of souls detained in 
the purgatorian retort Fulbert's arch- 
angel seems, in this department, to have 
excelled all his predecessors. A few, 
in several places, had begun to retail in* 
tercessions for the purgatorians. But 
Odilo commenced business as a whole- 
sale merchant.! The traffic, no doubt, 
was as beneficial as it was benevolent, 
and gratified at once the selfish and 
social passions. 

Odilo's exertions, in his spiritual em«- 
porium^ gained the gratitude, if not the 
money of Benedict the Eighth. His 
infallibility, notwithstanding his holi- 
ness and supremacy in life, had, after 
death, the mischance of falling into the 
place of posthumous punishment. His 
holiness, however, tlurough the mediae 
tion and masses of the abbot, escaped 
from the smoke and fire of purgatory .j: 
All this must have been very satisfac^ 
tory to Benedict, and also, as he died 
rich, to Odilo. 

The purgatorian novelty, however, 
though admitted by many, had not ob- 
tained a general reception in the mid- 
die of the twelfth century. This is 
clear from Otho the historian, who was 
a man of profound erudition and re- 
search. This author represents <some 
as believing in a purgatorian place 
situated in the infernal regions, where 
souls are consigned to darkness or 
roasted with the fire of expiation.'^ 
This testimony is very explicit. The 
opinion was not entertained by all, but 
asserted by some. The historian, who 
possessed enlarged information, would 
never have used such language, had 

*Labb. 0,844;Crabb,2,711. 
f MabiUon, 4, 125; Spon. 1048, IL, Ed.; 
Bra7f,e,SM0. 
t MabiUon, 4, 312, 3ia 
i Otho, Cbroxi.viii.a6. 



purgatory, in hk day, been the ooauBon 
belief of the ecclenastical conmiUBi^. 
The people were divided. Some main- 
tained, and some rejected ^ dogma 
of a temporary expiation after demik. 
Those who believed in the posthumous 
satisfaction could not agree whether the 
medium of torment was darkness er 
fire. The innovation, it is plain, had 
not, in Otho's day, become the general 
faith of Christendom. Bernard, who 
flourished in the same age as Otho, 
could not, with all his saintship, deter- 
mine whether the posthumous ponish- 
ment, * was by heat, cold, or some odier 
infliction.'* 

The speculation of Augustine, Gre- 
gory, and Odilo fell, after Otho's time, 
into the hands of Aquinas and other 
schoolmen. The angelic doctor and 
the rest of the confratemity finished the 
fabric, which others had founded* 
These, on this subject as on oflien, 
gave the finishing touch to the outline 
of former days, and furnished the skele- 
ton with sinews, muscles, form, and co- 
lour. Their distinctions on this topic 
exhibit a display of supererogation in 
subtilty, metaphysics, and refinencs^ 
Their attention fixed the place and die 
punishment of the purgatorian man* 
sions.t 

Thl^ plan, finished in this manner by 
the schoolmen, came before the gene- 
ral council of Florence in its twenty- 
fifth session in 1438, and received its 
sanction. This decision was ratified by 
Pope Eugenius : and the opinion, after 
a long succession of variations, became 
at length a dogma of faith in the Latin 
communion.:|: 

The Greeks, however, opposed the 
Latins on this question in Uie Floren- 
tine council, and the discordancy oc- 
casioned long and nonsensical dis- 
cussions. The Greeks, with impreg- 
nable obstinacy, disclaimed the idea of 
fiery pain or expiation. Each, how- 
ever, actuated with the desire of accom- 
modation, yielded a little to the other. 
The Latins waved die idea of purgato- 

• Bernard, 1719. 

t Aquin. IH. 69. 70. P. 544, 547. 565. 
t Labb. 18, 526; Bin. 8, 56»; Crabb, 3, 
476. 
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rian fire: and ihe Greeks^ in their turn, 
politely admitted a posthumous atone* 
ment by darkness, labour, sorrow, and 
^e deprivation of the vision of God. A 
temporary union therefore was formed 
without sincerity, but soon afterward 
violated. The Grecian disbelief of pur* 
gatory has been granted by Gnido, Al- 
l^onsus, Fisher, More, Prateolus Re- 
naudot, and Bimon. Betlarmine him- 
edf here suspected the Greeks of he- 
resy ; and supported his surmises with 
the authority of Thomas Aquinas the 
angelic doctor. The disbelief of ^s 
theology was also entertained by the 
other oriental denominations, such as 
Ihe Abyssinians, Georgians, Armenians, 
and S3nrians.* 

The city of Trent witnessed the last 
synodal discussion on this topic in a 
general council. The decision, on that 
occasion, presented an extraordinary 
demonstration of unity. The prepara- 
tion of a formulary was committed, says 
Paolo, to the cardinal of Warmia and 
eight bishops, or, according to Palavi- 
cino, to five bishops and five divines. 
These, knowing ihe delicacy of the 
task, endeavour^ to avoid every diffi- 
culty, yet eould not agree. Terms, 
says PiH^o, and Du Pin, could not be 

* Bin. 8, 561; Crabb, 3, 376; Com. 6, 20; 
Bell. I, 2; Alphon. VIH; Fish. A. 18; More, 
63; Frsteol. VH; ReMod. 2, 105; Simoo, o. 1 ; 
Bett. 1, 1370. 



found to express each pferson's mind.* 
Language, incapable of representing 
their diversity of opinion, sunk under 
the mighty task of enumerating the mi- 
nute and numberless variations, enter- 
tained by a communion which boasts of 
perfect and exclusive agreement and 
immutability. This, in variety, out- 
rivalled the patrons of protestantism. 
These, in the utterance of heresy, have 
sometimes evinced ample want of ac-* 
cordancy ; but never, like the Trentine 
fathers, exhausted language in stating 
their jarring notions. The theologicsd 
vocabulary was always found sufficient 
to do justice to heretical variety. But 
the universal, infallible, holy, Roman 
council, through want of words or har- 
mony, was forced to admit, in general 
terms, the existence of a middle place, 
disengaged of all particular circumstan- 
tial explanation. This, the council 
pledged their word, is taught by reve- 
lation and tradition, as well as by the 
mighty assembly of Trent. The holy 
unerring fathers, however, though they 
could not agree themselves, nor find ex- 
pression for their clashing speculations, 
did not foi^et to curse, with cordiality 
and devotion, all who dissented from their 
sovereign decision. The cursing system, 
indeed, was the only thing on which the 
sacred synod showed any unanimity. 

• Paol. 2, 633, 634; PalUv. XIV. 2; Du 
Pin, 3, 633; Ubb. 20, 170. 



THE MYSTERY OP GODLINESS, AND THE MYSTERY 
OF INIQUITY. 



BY ftXV. KDWIRD BIVK1K8TITH. 



Ths Holy Spirit has, in the divinely the office and order of ministers, the 

inspired Word, famished Uie Church of apostle sets before them, in immediate 

Christ, with multiplied warnings against and solemn contrast, the true faith of 

the corruptions of Rome. Seeing th%n Christ, and the awful departure from it, 

the present danger of the church, I will which has so lai^ely prevailed over 

bring another testimony from that sacred Christendom, w^ruf, without contrih 

treasury, that may help to guard the t^er^y, great ii the m/etenf of godH^ 

people of Christ against tfiis fe^ul de« nesi; Ood wan mixn^ent xn the fleshy 

lusion. It is given in the 1st epistle to justified in the Spirit f seen ofangelSf 

Timothy, written for Uie special in- preached unto the GenHlet^ buievM on 

struction of ministers. AAer describing in the wortdf received up into glory. 
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Now the Spirit speaketh expresslyf 
that in the latter times, some shall de^ 
part from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of de* 
vils; speaking lies in hypocrisy^ 
having their conscience seared with a 
hot iron; forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats 
which God hath created to be received 
with thanksgiving of them which be- 
lieve and know the truth. 

Our Lord Christ, received up into 
glory, is the connecting link which the 
apostle presents to us between two 
great subjects ; true Christian faith and 
its grievous corruption: true faith, the 
ground of all our hopes, duties and pri- 
vileges, as Christians; and its corrup- 
tion in the latter times, which claims, 
this day, our special attention. We 
have on one side the house of God, 
the church of the living God, and the 
truths which that church maintains; 
and we have on the other side the apos- 
tacy, or unfaithful church, with its er- 
rors ; the mystery of godliness, and the 
mystery of iniquity. 

The ascension of our Lord is thus 
brought before us in a double light as 
the crown of our Christian faith, and the 
test to discover to us Antichristian cor- 
ruptions; and in a simple exposition of 
this subject, we shall be led, I trust, 
through the teaching of the Divine 
Spirit, to the mind of God on that 
which so largely divides the Christian 
vorld at this time. Let us consider, 
then, both the mystery of godliness, and 
the mystery of iniquity. 

1. THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS. 

The apostle has been calling the 
church of Christ the house of God, the 
church of the living God, and then re- 
fers to Timothy* as a pillar and 

* 1 dottbt not that thif is the true meaning 
of this passage ; my convictiona have been 
atrengtbened by the following remarks of 
Bishop Slillingfleet, which 1 auote from 
6oode*8 ** Divine Rule of Faith and Practice.'* 
"How wss it possible the church at that 
time shoald be the foundation and pillar of 
truth when the apostles had the infallible 
Spirit, and were to guide and direct the 
whole church ? It seems, therefore, far more 

Srobable to me, that these words relate to 
'imotby, and not to the church, by a very 



groundi or stay of truth in thai 
church. The church of God, is that 
glorious household of God, built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone, in whom all the 
building, fitly frctmed together, grow 
eth unto an holy temple in the Lordf 
in whom all Christians are builded to* 
gether for an liabitation of God 
through tlte Spirit. Each faithful 
minister of Christ is a pillar and stay 
of the truth : just as he upholds, main- 
tains, and manifests that truth in the 
midst of all the tempests and storms 
that contmuaUy assaU the church of 
God. God mike all his ministers such 
pillars! This truth is the mystery of 
godliness, a mystery without contrO' 
versy great, the sum of our faith, the 
ground of our hopes, ^e inspiring mo- 
tive of Christian lov^ It is the doc- 
trine of Christ, from his incamatioD to 
his assumption into glory. 

God was manifest in the flesh. We 
have here the all-important and glorious 
truth, that Christ Jesus is God and 
man, our one Mediator. He is truly 
and properly God over all, blessed for 
ever, and truly man in our nature. We 
have thus the true divinity of our Lord, 
and his real humanity. And hence we 
assuredly gather his all-sufficient atone- 
ment for our sins; God in Christ re* 
conciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them. 
We assuredly gather also his tender 
compassion and love towards man, 

common ellipais, vii.. kow hs ought lo bektw 
himself in the church of God, which is the, 
house of the living God, m a pUlor ond 
ground of truth ; and to that purpose this 
epistle was written to him; as appears bv the 
beginning of it, wherein he is charged not 
to give heed to fables, and to take care that 
no false doctrines were taught at Ephesus. 
Now, says the apostle, if I come not shortly* 
yet I have written this epistle that thou 
mayest know how to behave thvself in the 
ohurch which is the house of God, as a pil- 
lar and support of truth. What can be more 
natural and easy than this sense?'* He 
shows that there is no noveltv in it by 
quotinff Gregory Nyssen, who delivers this 
expressly as the meaning, while many others 
of the fathers whose names be mentions, ap- 
ply the same phrase to great men in the 
ohurch* 
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bmnf M vymp^y with «•, beiBf 
toadied with a (Ming of our infirai-^ 
tiet* How blessed are these tniths! 
How hal^ut most sin be to God when 
this ineamatioii was requisite! What 
imspeakable kindness and eoadescen- 
doa is in God I What pity towards 
man! What an inexprMible magni- 
tude aid giory is there in our salva- 
tion! 

Ji%$tifUd in the Sfdrit^ is the next 
stage of this mystery: vindicated to be 
what he claim'ed to be, the true Mes- 
siah by his life, his miracles^ all that he 
was, and all that he did: sealed and 
stamped by the Spirit of God, which 
was given to him openly, and without 
measure. Having fulfilled all righteoos- 
ness, and by himtif purged our nnt, 
by one ofiring Mving perfecied for 
ever thetn (hat are 9anct\fied^ he rose 
Gnmb the dead, and was aooepted as the 
head of a redeemed race. Thus death 
was abolished, life and immortality were 
brought to light, the atonement for sin was 
finished, God was reconciled to sinful 
man, an intercessor ever lives to plead for 
us, a Prince mnd a Saviour to give re- 
pentance and remission of sins^ was 
provided, the Holy Ghost in all his 
giHs was imparted by him to his church, 
and he was declared to be the Son of 
God with power according to the Spirit 
of hoiinene by the reaurrevtion from 
the dead* Blessed Jesus, we adore 
thee in the completeness of thy salva- 
tion wrought out for us, without any 
supplements of human merits ! We are 
complete in him in whom dwelleth all 
the fulness (^the Godhead bodily. 

Seen of angels is a farther stage of 
this mystery. ^ We have here the Di- 
vine testimony of the heavenly host. 
At his birth they announced him; in his 
temptation they attended to him, in his 
agony and at his resurrection they mi- 
nistered to him. M the angels of 
God UHPrship him. The mystery of 
love in our redemption is so great as to 
attract the gase and the wonder of an- 
gels. These things they are repre- 
sented as desiring to look into. Far 
from claiming worship from the church, 
diey learn by the church, the manifold 
wisdom of God. O how great then 

Vol. II.— 24 



^t salvation which has thus been ob- 
tained for us! Never let any of us 
slight or neglect the salvation of Christ 
Jesus. 

Preached to the Gentiles $ we are per- 
mitted also to know and rejoice in this 
Saviour. So great a work of love was 
not wrought in vain. It was from the 
beginning designed for a world's re- 
demption. Hence before his ascension 
our Lord Christ gave the charge to his 
disciples, Go ye, therefore^ and teach 
ail nations^ baptizing them in the name 
of the F\aher^ and of the Sony and of 
the Holy Ghost* This was wonderful 
to the Jews, who thought God*s favour 
was limited to themselves, and viewed 
us as sinners of the Gentiles^ dogs and 
outcasts. Hence there is a great em- 
phasis in the word Gentiles. It teaches 
us that the worst, the vilest, and the 
guiltiest have the fVeest invitations of 
Divine grace, and are to be called to 
come to him and share the glory of 
Christ, and to be heirs of his kingdom. 
Here, indeed, is a wonderful part of the 
mystery of godliness! 

Believed on in the trorld* The 
proclamation of grace is never made in 
vain. When Christ came, the whole 
world lay in wickedness and idolatry, 
having no hope, and without God. 
How (lifierent now ! How widely has 
the gospel spread; how mighty have 
been its triumphs! The gospel of 
Christ Jesus, the Lord of glory cnici- 
fied for sin, is believed on fy countless 
multitudes all over the earth ; in a re- 
bellious, dark, unbelieving, perverse, 
and blinded world, Christ has his my- 
riads of faithful followers ; and his gos- 
pel brings obedience, light, hope, purity, 
peace, joy, and love, wherever it comes. 
This is a glorious mystery of Divine 
grace triumphant over evil, and pro- 
ducing godliness among men. O may 
all of us. Christian reader, be ourselves 
living witnesses of this truth ; and ma- 
nifest its blessedness to all around us. 

Received vp into ghry closes this 
stupendous mystery. He b^ns with 
the humiliation, he ends with the hiffh 
exaltation of our Redeemer. Our Lord's 
ascension is here set before us. This, 
indeed, in the order of time, was be* 
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fore tfie two lait eveoti* It la placed 
last by the apostle from its connexioo 
with the following verae: — St. Paul, 
amidst the triumphs of the gospel, be« 
gins witli Christ and ends with Christ. 
Christ is the Alpha and Omega of our 
faith; and forsaking him is the souree 
of all corruption. Well did the church 
of England feel and express this when, 
at every coronation, our Monarch is bid 
to remember <' that the whole world is 
subject to the power and empire of 
Christ our Redeemer. For be is the 
Prince of the kings of the earth. King 
of kings,. and Lord of lords, so that no 
man can reign happily who derives not 
his authority from him, and directs 
Qo4 all his actions according to his 
laws." 

But who can comprehend the fulness 
of that glory into which Christ was 
receivedi He entered into the imme- 
diate and full presence of God in our 
nature, and wearing our very form. 
He sat down on God*8 throne, at his 
right hand, sharing in Divine, unshared, 
incommunicable worship and adoration. 
He entered into that glory which he 
has 9Ji tJie one Mediator between God 
and man, the one unchangeable High 
priest f who ever lioeth to make inter" 
cetsion for ta. May we be led from 
gazing on his .ascension tn his glory, to 
look for his xeturn, directing our minds 
to that promise made through the an- 
gelic messengers at the time of his as* 
cension: This name Jenus shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen hitn 
go into heaven S May we and all his 
people every where, be in the true pos- 
ture of a Christian, wailing for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Chnut from 
heaven! 

O that all Christians may have given 
to them understanding to ktww him 
that is true, and may be able to say 
with the apostle, fVe are in him that 
is true, even in his Son, Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God and eternal life J 
Little chiUren keep yourselves from 
idols. (I John V. 20,' 2 1.) 

Nor think that these are merely theo- 
retic doctrines — they are the very 
source and only true spring of godii* 
ness and holy hving. Never can you 



rise to a life of true hdinets aad de* 
votedness to God, but in the cordial be« 
lief of these chief a^id saving doctrines. 
This passage of God*s word may show 
us that any community is only a 
branch of that church, as it presi^rve9 
the truth, and each minister is only a 
pillar and ground of truth, so far and so 
long as he prominently maintains and 
upholds not the mere circumstances of 
outward forms, but these primary and 
all essential truths of God^s word. Our 
first question, as to proving m true 
church, should be, is it built on, and 
does it maintain, the great mystery of 
godliness here set before us? Saving 
truth confessed and faithfully upheld is 
the test of the tnie church, which is 
such while its ministers are the pillar 
and ground of the truth. 

But the view of these vital truths 
leads the apostle to a solemn warning 
of corruption and apostacy. Let us 
then next consider, 

n. — THE HT8TBRT OF INIQUITY. 

It is tnily remarkable to observe, how 
side by side the apostle has placed the 
great truths of the gospel and the cor- 
ruption of those truths — the faithful 
ministry as the pillar and ground of 
truth, and tlie apostacy in its false doc- 
trines departing from faith in those 
tiruths. The stupendous and glorious 
grace of God on the one hand, and tiie 
wretched bcmdage of human inventions 
on the other. We are thus shown in 
the strongest and plainest manner the 
vanity of those claims and self-righteous 
observances by which the church of 
Rome assumes herself to be the only 
tnie church of Christ, and lords it over 
God*8 heritage — ami we have thus fas- 
tened upon it the character of the apos« 
tacy. We shall here simply follow the 
order of the text of the inspired apostle: 
The Spirit saifh. That we might 
see the Divine autliority for this solemn 
warning, that we might regard it with 
more especial attention, the apostle 
brings before u^ more explicitly than 
usual, his inspiration of flod in what he 
was asserting. The Holy Spirit, jea- 
lous of the glory of Christ, and the 
safety of true Christians, from prevail- 
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ing evils, calk him to state what he was 
about to mention. The Holy Spirit 
does not merely state the truths of the 
gospel, he plainly warns (/hristians 
a||raiii8t the perversions of the truth. 
This too is, my brethren, our duly this 
day. The spirit of meekness and truth 
itself denounces papal corruptions. It 
is no departure from the humility, gen- 
tleness, and love of ("hrist Jesus to con- 
tend eaniestly against error. It is in- 
deed the highest degree of love. We 
as followers of .the meek and lowly Sa- 
viour must denounce all corruptions of the 
word of God, only taking heed that we 
do it in the spirit of truth and meekness. 

The word expressfy seems added to 
meet all those infidel statements, so 
common in our day, of the uncertainty 
of truth, and all seeking to throw doubts 
upon it, as if nothing were sure. God*s 
word is plain to the simple-minded. It 
is not vague, uncertain, and useless, but 
specific and pointed, a light to ourftet^ 
and a lamp to our paths. 

The apostle next directs our attention 
to the period when the apostacy should 
take place, asserting that it should be 
in latter times. You may observe in 
the first and the second epistles to 
Timothy, two great warnings of evil. 
That in the second epistle of Timothy, 
ehap. iii., relates to the last days, with 
all the features of lawlessness and infi- 
delity, days which we see to be now ra- 
pidly approaching. The warning in 
this first epistle relates not to the last 
period of the church, but the latter; it 
is therefore earlier in its appearance. 
The warning in this episde relates not 
to days^ but to times^ and thus is mani- 
festly of longer continuance, as those 
who know the form of prophetical ex- 
pressions will more distinctly see. 
Hence the period is doubly fixed to the 
time of Papal dominion and darkness. 

Some shall depart from the faith. 
But if only some, how can this charac- 
terize Popery, when mighty kingdoms 
and generations of men from age to age 
have been Papists? The word some^ 
is not in the Scriptures always cx)n- 
fined to a few. In Rom. xi. 17, the 
apostle says of the Jews, some of the 
branches were broken off; which he 



afterwards applies to the nation, ver. 
82. In I Corinthians x. 10, we are 
told of the Israelites, Some of them also 
murmured; but we read in Numbers 
xiv. 2, Jill the children of Israel mur^ 
mured aga%n%t Mones and against 
Aaron: and the whole congregation 
said unto them, Would God that we 
had died in the land of Egypt, See 
also. Numb. xvi. 41. The word some 
is used for two reasons ; First, to show 
us that the corruption should never be 
total, that there should always be a faith- 
ful remnant. When Elijah thought 
that he was left alone God answered 
him, / have reserved to myself seven 
thousand men who have not bowed 
the knee to the image of Baal. So, in 
the darkest ages, there were ever faith- 
ful and sufiTering protesters against the 
errors of Rome. Another reason why 
the Holy Spirit uses the word some, 
seems to be the very love and eternity 
of that Spirit. He does not delight in 
evil, however large and lengthened in 
our eyes ; he views it as a shadow soon 
to pass away, and uses the lightest term 
consistent with trulh, to describe its ex- 
tent, and especially speaking as he does 
here, long before its full unveiling. 

This departure shall be from the 
faith: a serious declension from the 
true doctrines of the gospel, will mark 
the apostacy. The Romanists depart 
from the faith of the incarnation: God 
manifest in the flesh. How is this? 
does not popery retain it? Yes; it re- 
tains it in words ; but here is the mys- 
tery of iniquity, — it denies it in its es- 
sence and reality; it. makes Jesus a 
Saviour devoid of sympathy, and not 
touched by the feeling of our infirmities ; 
a hard and severe Judge, not a compas- 
sionate, tender, and pitiful High PHest, 
touched by the feeling of our infin^mi' 
ties, but one who needs the mediation 
of his mother to appease him. Nothing 
tends more effectually to destroy aU 
faith in the sympathy of Jesus as a par- 
taker of our flesh and blood, than the 
use made of the Virgin Mary by the 
Romanists. The papists have departed 
from the faith of his completed atone- 
ment, or being justified in spirit; but 
are they not making the cross premt- 
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nwit in erery Ainf t Tes; but bete 10 
the mystery of uiiqiiit7y--(hey deny it 
by making neoeeeary fresh atonementi 
oontinu^y« in their maesea for the 
quick and the dead. They have de- 
parted from the faith of angelic anbroia- 
•ioa to Christ, but are they not full of 
festivals and angelic ministrations ? Yes ; 
but here is also the mystery of iniquity, 
they offer to them joint worship with 
the Lord from heaven. They have de- 
parted from the faith of a free gospel to 
be preached to the Gentiles, but do they 
not glory in their missions to the hea- 
then ! Yes ; and here is the mystery 
of iniquity,— they withhold the Scrip- 
tures from the nations, and the doctrine 
of oar free and full salvation in Christ 
only, and lay a yoke of ^ievons bon- 
dage on the conscience, enjoining things 
as necessary to aalvation which Chrmt 
has not enjoined. They have de- 
parted from the faith of OimI's purposes 
in love to every believer in Christ in all 
the world; but are they not here also 
full of professions that Uieirs is the uni- 
versal church for all the world ? Here, 
again, is the mystery of iniquity,— they 
excommunicate and exterminate, as far 
as is in their power, all those who reject 
their human traditions, and yield not 
themselves in entire bondage to Rome. 
There is hardly one article of the Chris- 
tian faith which popery does not pro- 
fess in terms, and yet depart from, and 
take away, by its corruptions. 

Thus the papists depart from the faith, 
giving heed to iedttdng ipirits; both 
to false teachers and erroneous doctrines. 
Ai|d more especially to Satan and evil 
spirits, who, by suggesting to our minds 
false principles, lead us captive at their 
will. In no way does Satan more tri- 
umph over us than by such seductive er- 
rors, which are by many thought to be 
so unimportant and harmless. 

Their departure from the faith is then 
marked, not only in leaving true doc- 
trine, but also in setting forth false doo- 
. trine; and here- 
First of all by doetrinei ofdemh, or 
demons, as the original words may be 
more exactly rendered. 

The Gentiles considered demons to 
be an inferior sort of deified powers ; a 



midda sort of Divine power between 
the sovereign gods and mortal men, and 
mediators between the two. Thvs 
Plato says, ** God is not approached by 
men, but all the eommeree b etw e e n 
gods and men is performed by medi- 
ations of demons.'' You have tims 
cleariy laid before you all the saint war- 
ship of the papists, and its really diabo- 
lical character. O how painfully to a 
Christian mind do the Romanists, espe- 
cially in papal countries, neglect Chraot, 
and give heed to worshipping the Vir- 
gin Mary and their multiplied saints! 
Here is the |;rand condemnation of po- 
pery, jus4if3ring fully all those protests 
against it as iDOLATaous, which have 
ever marked the true followers of Christ 
Jesus. The hardness of heart wiUi 
which Romanists adhere to the worship 
of the Virgin is only to be paralleled by 
the similar hardness with which the 
Jews adhered to the worship of the 
Queen of Heaven, and perverted aU 
God's providence into arguments (6rh 
(see Jer. xl.,) till they brought down 
his ¥rrath to the uttermost, as the Ro- 
manists are now doing by their stiU 
more aggravated idolatries.* 

The source of this corrdption is de- 
scribed as speaking lies in hypocrisy s 
or, as it may be rendered, through me 
hypocrisy of liars. We have here ano- 
ther distinctive feature of popery in its 
innumerable legends, feigned miradea, 
Lorettos, relics, and their imaginary 
power. What a mass of falsehood and 
hypocrisy this whole system is! Men 
under a, strong delusion indeed can be- 
lieve papal legends; but the hypocrisy 
and the lie is glaring where the eyes 
are open to God's truth. 

But how is this delusion possible as 
il regards npighty kingdoms and nations? 
We have seen it before in the paganism 
of Assyria and Chaldea, Greece and 
Rome. We see it now in that of Hin- 
dostan and China; and the true reaaon 
is given by the apostle, having their 
conscience seared with a hot iron^ 
nothing more hardens and sears the con- 
science than deceit and wickedness in 
religious things. 

* Firther eYiHenee of {his idolatry is gi?ea 
ia tht Appeodix, 
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A former Teature is forbidding to 
marry. At the very time that they 
exalt marriage into a sacrament, justify- 
ing the title of the mystery of iniquity, 
in order to gain entire power over the 
priesta they are forbidden to marry ; and 
not only bishops, priests, and deacons, 
and all that enter into their holy orders 
are forbidden, but nuns and monks. It 
is clear that the Holy Spirit chiefly re- 
fers to the marriage of ministers here. 
(See ver. 2 — 12.) The council of 
Trent accurses those who say that the 
clergy having professed chastity may 
marry. Thus has this false religion the 
solitary pre-eminence in wickedness, of 
denying to one class systematically the 
first ordinance of God in Paradise. 

Cotnmandins: to ahsfainfom meats. 
The Holy Spirit does not here con- 
demn abstinence simply; occasional 
fasting is in other parts enjoined. But 
it is that yoke of bondage as to particu- 
lar meats, set in the room of vital reli- 
gion, which so eminently marks the 
papal system, and which has been so 
widely fulfilled in the Romish church. 
The rule of the Benedictine monks 
commands perpetual abstinence from 
flesh meat, not only of four-footed ani- 
mals, but also of fowls ; and this law 
• having been relaxed, Mr. Alhan Butler 
says, it is restored in the reformed con- 
gregation of St. Maur and others. 

How fully then have you in this de- 
scription all the chief features of po- 
pery.* 

The practical lessons of such a sub- 
ject are clear and all important. 

Let us hold fast thb faith of 
THE GOSPRL — God has intrusted us 
with his pure gospel. It is, while faith- 
fully held and professed, the charter of 
our peace and the anchor of our hopes. 
It is, while received and maintained in 

• TTie reader will find in •* Rogers' Anii-po- 
pery,"a keen, orijrinnl, and romprehonsive ex- 
posure of the mnny nb8ur<rttie«i and talnehoods 
of papal doctrines, in a quaint and peculiar 
style which, however, seeios naturnl to the 
author, and which enables him to give 
briefly many weighty and conclu.-'ive nr^u- 
ments. In few works will there be found a 
more general and acute reply to the whole of 
the papal system. 

24» 



purity and integrity, the pledge of na- 
tional blessings and of personal salva- 
tion and glory. Let us then attend to 
the Divine directions, and hojld fast 
that which we have rkceivbd. 

Let us prize the warnino here 
GIVEN BV THE HoLY SpiRiT. — No Warn- 
ing is needless. Error is plausible and 
subtle. It is very insinuating, and will 
creep upon us step by step, unless we 
arm ourselves with the defences which 
Divine truth has furnished. One grand 
weapon by which protestants overthrew 
popery in the Reformation was the ap- 
plication of these plain Scripture pro- 
phecies to popery. By the same wea- 
pon we must now resist it again. We 
must not cast away such a weapon in 
any fancied vagueness and uncertainty; 
but duly prize the testimony of God, 
and search the Scriptures, till our minds 
be fully established in the truth. 

Let us be thankful for the light which 
we enjoy! i^et us hold the truth in 
love, love even to those in error, but the 
full, the entire truth, of our complete 
salvation in Christ alone ! 

Let us be also careful to have no fel- 
lowship, no truce whatsoever, with cor- 
ruptions and apostate doctrines, that 
dishonour Christ and ruin souls, while 
we have full, true, unfeigned, deep, con- 
stant, and patient love to those whom 
error still deceives and leads astray! 
Thus shall we best meet all the mo- 
dern attempts to revive and restore po- 
pery in this land. 

And lastly, let the asrensinn of our 
Lord Jesus Christ lkad us to follow 
Christ by faith. He is received into 
glory. Let us rise out of the murky 
atmosphere of human politics, strife, and 
divisions, into the heavenly regions of 
peace and blessedness, wliere he rcfgns 
in glory, and whence he will speedily 
come to receive his people into man- 
sions of. eternal rest. Set y >ur affec. 
tions on things ahove^ and not on 
things on the earth; for ye ore dead, 
and your life i? hid t/vfi Christ in 
God. And so, TFhen Christ who is 
our life shall appear, then shall ye 
also appear with him in glory. 
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THE CONTROVERSY WITH ROME. 



T%e Variation of Popery: by Samuel 
Edgar. Second edition^ one vol. 9vo. 
London^ Sedans. 

The popish and proteatant contro- 
versy, in the present age, has been agi- 
tated with ardour and ability. The de- 
bate, in the end of the last century, 
seemed to slumber. The polemics of 
each party, satisfied with the unrestricted 
enjoyment of their own opinions, appear- 
ed for a time, to drop the pen of discus- 
sion, dismiss the weapons of hostility, and 
leare men, according to their several 
predilections, to the undisputed posses- 
sion of popery or protestantism. But 
stillness frequently ushers in the tempest. 
The calm, amid the serenity of sea and 
sky, is often the harbinger of the storm. 
This diversity, in late years, has been 
e|:emplified in the controversial world. 
The polemical pen, which, in the British 
daminions, had slept in inactivity, has 
resumed its labours, and the clerical 
voice, which had been engaged in the 
sober delivery of sermons, has, in the 
passing day, been strained to the loud 
accents of controversial theology. Ire- 
land, in a particular manner, has become 
the field of noisy disputation. The 
clergy, in advocacy of pi>pery or pro- 
testantism, have displayed all tlieir learn- 
ing and eloquence. Societies for pro- 
moting the principles of the reformation, 
have been established ; and these asi»o- 
eiations have awakened a conflicting re- 
action, and blown into vivid combustion 
ail the elements of papal opposition. 

These discussions commenced with 
the reformation. Contests of a similar 
kind, indeed, had preceded the revolu- 
tion effected by Luther and Calvin; and 
may be traced to the introduction of 
Christianity. The inspired heralds of 
ftie gospel raised tlie voice, and wielded 
the pen against JudaiFm and inHdelity. 
Popery carried on a perpetual war against 
Nestoriaiiism, Monophysiiif m, and other 
oriental speculations. The papacy, in 
European nations, arrayed itself against 
Waldensianism ; and opposed power and 



persecution to truth and reason. The 
inquisition erected the dungeon and the 
gibbet, for the support of error and au- 
perstitioo, and for the extinction of light 
and liberty. Wicklifie and his follow- 
ers in England wielded reason and reve- 
lation against superstition and perseco- 
tion, till they were nearly ex terminaled 
by the aword and the flames. 

Protestantism, at the era of the refor- 
mation, began its attack on popery, under 
more auspicious circumstances and on a 
wider field of action. Philosophy and 
literature, which had been diflfosed 
through the nations by the art of print- 
ing, the progress of society, and the 
march of intellect, facilitated the grand 
project. The European kingdoms, Oiere- 
fore, in one simultaneous movement, 
seemed to awaiien from their apathy. 
The scintillations of reformation, which 
flashed in Germany and Switzeriand* 
radiated from the Mediterranean to the 
Northern Ocean, and from the bay of 
Biscay to the Black Sea ; and Europeans, 
aroused by iu influence, hailed the bright 
lijght, shook oflf their gloomy errors, and, 
rising in moral and intellectual strength^ 
burst tbe fetters of supi'rslition. 

i^uther and Melancthon in Germany, 
supported protestantism, in verbal and 
written discussions, against Tetzel, 
Eckius, Prieiio, Cajetan, and Miltiu. 
Luther, in apostolical fearlessness, which 
never trembled at danger or shrank from 
ditiiculty, assailed the papacy with seal 
and indexibility. His shafts, though 
sometimes unpolished, were always 
pointed ; and his sarcasms, suited to his 
age and language, might, in a few in- 
stances, degenerate into coarseness or 
even scurrdity. Melancthon, in all his 
engagements, evinced ability, learning, 
candour, mildness, and m(»deration. His 
erudition occupied a vast range; and the 
mighty mass of literary attainments was 
directed hy taste and inspired by genios. 
Their united advocacy repelled error, 
dislodged the enemy from his deepest 
entrenchments, and established Latber- 
anism through the circles of Germany. 
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The Ikht soon eommmiicatad to D«n« 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. Gustavut, 
king, of Sweden, countenanced a dispn- 
tation between Olaus and Ualiiua, and 
the result, which was the triumph of 
protestantism, tended to the extension of 
the reformation. 

Zuinglius, Bucer, Calrin, and Beza, 
attacked the Romish superstition in 
France and Switzerland. The attack 
was met with great resolution by the pa- 
,trons of popery. This opposition, how- 
ever, neither dispirited the friends of re- 
formation nor prevented their success. 
Many, on the continent, deserted the 
ranks of error; and the shock soon 
reached the British islands. England 
and Scotland, as well as many in Ireland, 
threw off the yoke of superstition, and 
unbraced the liberty of the gospel. 

Many, however, prostituted learning 
and abUity, in defending the old supersti- 
tion; none of whom made a more distin- 
guished figure than Baronius, Bellarmine, 
and Bossuet. Baronius compiled the 
annals of the papacy; and, in the rela- 
tion, interwove his errors and sophistry. 
His annals, comprising a vast collection, 
are full of error and misrepresentation, 
and void of all candour or even honesty. 
Bellarmine possessed far more candour 
than Baronius. He stated the reasons 
and objections of the reformed with 
fidehty. His integrity, in this respect, 
exposed him to the censure of several 
theologians of his own communion. . H is 
merit, as a writer, consisted in perspi- 
cuity of style and copiousness of argu- 
ment, which discovered a fertile and ex- 
cursive imaginatinn. 

Bossuet, in his exposition, affected 
plainness and simplicity; and endea- 
voured to evade objections by ingenuity 
of statement. He laboured to divest 
Romanism of its hatefulness, by conceal- 
ing, as much as possible, its defects, soft- 
ening its harshness, and substituting, in 
many instances, an imposing but suppo- 
sititious form and beauty. The exposi- 
tor, by the^e means, approximated po- 
pery U\ protestanli&m. • The ten-horned 
monster,* says (•ihbon, *is, at his magic 
touch, transformed into the milk-white 
hind, which must be loved, as soon as 
•he is seen/ The school, in which 



Bossuet studied, favoured the desigfl. 
The French communion, to which he 
belonged, presents Romanism in a more 
engaging attitude than the Italian system, 
which exhibits popery, as it appears in 
Baronius and Bellarmine, in all its na- 
tive deformity. 

Few have made a better defence for a 
bad cause, than Challenor and Qother. 
Challenor assumes a tone of pity for his 
adversary, and represents the patrons of 
protestantism as objects of compassion. 
He is all kindness and candour. But 
the snake is hid in the grass; and the 
canker-worm of bitterness lurks nnder 
the fairest professions of commiseration 
and benevolence. His statements, . in 
general, are misrepresentations, and his 
quotations, especially from the fathers, 
are irrelevant and futile. His work, 
nevertheless, contains nearly all that can 
be said for a bad system. 

G other speaks in the lofty accents of 
indignation and defiance. Swelling inlo 
an air of conscions superiority, he arro- 
gates the attitude of truth and certainty. 
Popery, he represents as rejected only 
when misunderstood ; and insinnateSt in 
undissembled remonstrance and repre- 
hension, the disingenuousness of the pa- 
trons of protestantism. He imitates 
Bossuet, in attempting to remove objee- 
tions by dexterity of statement, and by 
dismissing the Ultraism of the ludian 
school and of genuine Romanism. His 
manner, however, is striking, and hb 
columns of representation and misrepre- 
sentation possess advantage and origi- 
nality. 

England, on this, as on every other 
topic of theology, produced many distin- 
guished authors. Jewel, Cartwrigfat, 
Stillingfleet, and Barrow, among a crowd 
of others, appear eminent for their learn- 
ing and indusury. Jewel's reply to 
Harding, though published shortly after 
the reformation, is a most triumphant 
refutation of popish errors. Cartwrigfat 
appeared in the arena, as the victorioos 
adversary of the Rhemisli translators 
and annotators. Still mgdeet, in his nu- 
merous works, has written on nearly all 
the topics of distinction between the 
Romish and reformed : and on each, has 
displayed vast stores of eruditiotty and 
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mmaiing powers of dfecriiDiiiatioiu Bar- 
row assailed the papal supremacy ; while 
the depth of his leaming> and the extent 
of his genius, enabled him to exhaust 
the subject. He has collected and ar- 
ranged almost all that has been said on 
the question of the Roman pontifi 's ec- 
clesiastical sovereignty. 

Ireland, in her Usher, boasts of a 
champion, who, in this controversy, was 
in himself a host. He had read all the 
fathers, and could draw, at will, on these 
depdts of antiquity. He possessed the 
deepest acquaintance with sacred litera- 
ture and ecclesiastical history. 'J*he mass 
of his collections has, since his day, sup- 
plied the pen of many a needy, but 
thankless plagiary. His age was an era 
of discussion; and, in his occasional 
works, he pointed his polemical artillery 
against the various errors of popery. 
All these errors are, in a compendious 
review, dissected and exposed in his 
answer to an Irish Jesuit, which may be 
considered as a condensation of all his 
' arguments against the Uomish supersti- 
tion. The reply was his heavy artil- 
lery, which, like a skiltul general, be 
brought forward against his most for- 
midable enemy, whilst the superiority of 
his tactics and position enabled him to 
sweep the field. 

The passing century has produced 
many firm disputants, on each side of 
the question. 'J'he popish cause in Eng- 
land, has been sustainei, but with a 
feeble hand, by Milner, Butler, and the 
notorious Cobbett. These again have 
been opposed by Souihey, Phillpotts, 
Townsend, aod M*(iavin. Miiner's End 
of Controversy, atfecled in title and weak 
in argument, is one of the silliest pro- 
ductions that ever gained considerable 
popularity. He affects citing the fathers, 
whom he either never read or designedly 
misrepresents. His chief resources, in- 
deed, are misstatement and misquota- 
tion. His logic consists in bold asser- 
tion and noisy bravado. 11 i^ publica- 
tion, which was to end controversy, 
has been answered by (vrier. Digby, 
and, in many occasional animadversions, 
by M*Gavin. 

Bnder, imitating the insinuating and 
imposing manner of Bossuet, atfects 



plainness and simplicity; and representB 
the repulsive and mis-shapen form oi 
Romanism in the most engaging .point 
of view. He replied to Southey's Book 
of the Church. Phillpotts, &gain, in a 
letter, and Townsend. in his Accusation* 
of History, answered Butler, who, in 
return, addressed his Vindication to 
Townsend, in reply to the Accusations 
of the latter. . The defects of these au- 
thors, in general, is the want of facts and 
authorities, though, in many respects, 
they discover research and ability. 

Cobbett's History of the Keformation 
is one continued tissue of undisguised 
falsehood, collected, 'not from the records 
of time, but from the copious stores of his 
own inventitm. Truth itself, indeed, if 
found accidenudly in the pages of Cob- 
bett, loses its character; and, like a good 
man seen in bad company, becomes 
suspected. His calumny, (for hi» fa- 
brications deserve no better name,) has 
been exposed, with admirable precision, 
by M*Gavin of Glasgow in his vindica- 
tion of the reformation The Scottish 
vindicator*s treatment of the English fa- 
bricator, is truly amusing. He handles, 
turns, anatomizes, and exposes the slip- 
pery Proteus, with a facility which 
astonishes, and with an eH'e<*.t which 
always entertains. All the English au- 
thor's accustomed transformations can- 
not enable him to elude the unmerciful 
grasp of the Scotchman, who seizes him 
in all his varying shapes, pursues him 
through all his mazy windings, and ex- 
hibits his deformity in all its loathsome- 
ness, till he becpmes the «»bject of deri- 
sion and disgust. M'Gavin's dissection 
of the calunmiator shows in a striking 
point of view, the ^npe^io^ity of sense 
and honesty over misrepresentation and 
effrontery. This author, in his Pro- 
testant, seems, indeed, not to have been 
deeply rend in the fathers or in Chris- 
tian antiquity; but he possesses sense and 
discrimination, whi.h triumphed over 
the sophisms and misconstructions of 
tlie adversary. 

Ireland, at the present day, has, on 
these topics, produced its full quota of 
ctmtroversy. 'I'he Held has been taken, 
for Romanism, by Doyle, Kinsella, Ma- 
guire, and a few others of tlie same class. 
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The popish prdacy, who wore qoes- 
tioDod hefore the parliamentary com- 
mittees in London, displayed superior 
tact and information. Their answers ex- 
hibited great talents for evasion. Crotty, 
Anglade, Slevin, Mac Hale, Kenney, 
Higgins, Kelly, Curtis, Murray, and 
Laflfan, evinced at least equal deveritess 
mt Maynooth, before the commissioners 
of Irish education. These are certainly 
most accomplished sophists, and prac^ 
Used in the arts of Jesuitism. The 
Maynooth examination was conducted 
with great ability, and the answers which 
were elicited, excel in the elevation of 
difficulty, the advocacy of error, and the 
glossing of absurdity. 

The battle for protestantism has been 
fought, with more or less success, by 
Ouseley, Digby, Grier, Jackson, Pope, 
Phelan, Elrington, Stuart, and a few 
other champions of the reformation. 
Stuart's work is entitled to particular at- 
tention. The author is a learned lay- 
man, who has directed the energies of a 
powerful mind to the subjects of theology. 
The literary productions of Newton, 
Locke, Milton, and Addison in favour of 
revealed religion, were enhanced in their 
value from their authors, who belonged 
to the laity. ^ The clergy, on topics of 
divinity, are supposed, in some degree, 
. to be influenced by interest or preposses- 
sion. TTie laity, on the contrary, are 
reckoned to approach these discussions, 
with minds unfetteried by considerations 
of a professional or mercenary kind. 
The protestant layman is entided to all 
the regard which this circumstance can 
confer. But Stuart's work possesses 
merit, far superior to any thing of an ad- 
ventitious description. The author's 
disquisitions embrace all the questions of 
controversy, which have been agitated 
between the Romish and reformed. 
The statements are clear, and his argu- 
ments conclusive. The facts which he 
interweaves in the work, are numerous, 
and his references are correct. The au- 
thor introduces many of the transactions, 
which are recorded in ecclesiastical his* 
tory, and which have appeared on the 
public theatre of the world : while his 
observations on men and their actions are 
distinguished by that freedom, which 



always characterises an original and in- 
dependent thinker. 

The ♦ Variations of Popery' by Mr. 
Edgar, difler, in several respects, from 
preceding works. The author's plaii 
has not l^n anticipated, and in the ex^ 
ecution^ displays considerable novelty of 
design. 

The attack, in this essay, is directed 
against the pretended oni^, antiquity, 
and immutability of Romanism. These 
have long been the enemy's proud, but ' 
empty boMU Catholicism, according to 
its abettors, is as old as the year of our 
redemption ; was derived from the Mes- 
siah, published by the aposdes, taught 
by the fathers, and is professed, in the 
popish communion of the present day, 
without addition, diminution, or change. 
The design of this work is to show the 
groundlessness of such a claim. The 
subject is the diversity of doctors, popes, 
and councils among themselves; with 
their variations from the aposdes and 
fathers: and these fluctuations are illus- 
trated by the history of the superstitions 
which have destroyed the simplicity, 
and deformed the beauty of genuine 
Christianity. 

The variety of opinions, which have 
been entertained by Romish theologians, 
constitute one principal topic of detail. 
Papists have diflfered in the interpreta- 
tion of. scripture and in the dogmas of 
religion, as widely as any protestants. 
Doctors, pontiffs, and synods have main- 
tained jarring statements, and, in conse- 
quence, exchanged reciprocal anathemas. 
The spiritual artillery, on these occa- 
sions, was always brought forward, and 
carried, not indeed death, but damnation 
into the adverse ranks. The bayonet, 
in the end. was oAen employed to preach 
the gospel, enforce the truth, or, at least, 
to decide the victory. The chief of 
these contests are related in the Varia- 
tions of Popery: but the wranglings of 
obscure theologians, and the lighter 
shades of difference among authoni of 
celebrity, are omitted as tedious and un- 
interesting. The detail, if every minute 
variation were recounted, would be end- 
less. Tlie historian, indeed, of all the 
doctrinal and moral alterations of mis- 
named Catholicism would write, not a 
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light octavo bat many ponderous folios, 
which would require much unnecessary 
time, labour, expense, and patience. 

Popish Yariations from the apostles 
and fathers also claim a place in the 
work. The Romish system is shown 
to possess neither scriptural nor tradi- 
tional authority. This, in one respect, 
will evince the disagreement of papists 
with each other. I'hese claim the in- 
spired and ecclesiastical writers of anti- 
quity, and appeal to their works, which, 
in the Romish account, are, in doctrine, 
popish and not protestant. The sacred 
canon is, by the opponents of protestant- 
ism, acknowledged; and, which is no 
easy task, is to be interpreted according 
to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 
A display of their variations from these 
standards, which papists recognise, in 
one way, evinces their disagreement 
among themselves, and, at the same time, 
overthrows their pretensions to anti- 
quity. 

The history of papal superstitions 
traces the introduction of these innova- 
tions into Christendom. The annals of 
these opinions, teaching their recession 
from primeval simplicity, will also show 
the time and occasion of their adoption. 
The steps which led to their reception 
are carefully marked; and these addi- 
tions to early Christianity will appear 
to be the inventions of men. Their 
commencement was small, and their 
growth gradual. The Alpine snow-ball, 
which rolls down the mountain, is at 
first trifling ; but accumulates as it sweeps 
the lofty range of steeps, till, at length, 
the mighty mass, resistless in its course, 
appals the spectator, mocks opposition, 
and overwhelms in ruin the village or 
the city. Superstition, in like manne»^ 
unperceived in the beginning, augments 
in its progress. The fancy, the fears, 
or the interests of men supply continual 
accessions, till the frowning monster af- 
frights the mind and oppresses the con- 
seience. Such was the rine and pro- 
gress of Romanism. A religion, boast- 
ing unchangeableness. received continual 
accretions of superstition and absurdity, 
till it became a heterogeneous composition 
of Gentilism and Christianity, united to 
many abominations, unknown in the an- 



nals of mythology and paganism. The 
history of these innovations exposes 
their novelty, and discovers their aberra- 
tions from the original simplicity of the 
gospel. 

Popery, in its growth from infancy to 
maturity, occupied all the leng^thened 
period from the age of the apostles till 
the last Lateran council. This inclodes 
the long lapse of time from Paul of Tar- 
sus to Leo X. Paul saw the incipient 
workings of 'the Mystery of Iniquity.' 
The twilight then began, which advanced, 
in slow progress, to midnight darkness. 
Superstition, which is so congenial with 
the human mind, was added to supersti- 
tion, and absurdity to absurdity. Filth 
collected. The Roman hierarchs, amidst 
alternate success and defeat, struggled 
hard for civil and ecclesiastical sove- 
reignty. Leo, Gregory, Innocent, and 
Boniface, in their several days, advanced 
the papacy, on the mins of episcopacy 
and royalty, bishops and kings. These 
celebrated pontiffs augmented the papal 
authority, and encroached on prdatic and 
regal power. 

Leo X., in the sixteenth century, saw 
the mighty plan completed. The La- 
teran assembly, under his presidency, 
conferred on the pope a full authority 
over ail councils, which, in consequence 
of^ this synodal decision, he was vested 
with the transitory power of convoking, 
transferring, and dissolving at pleasure.* 
This concession subjected synodal aris- 
tocracy to pontifical despotism: and, in 
consequence, exiinguished all episcopal 
freedom. The same convention imbo- 
died, in its acts, the bull of Boniface 
VIIL against Philip, the French king.t 
This transaction subjugated royal pre- 
rogative and popular privilege to ponti- 
fical tyranny. The synod had only to 
advance another step, and the work of 
wickedness was consummated. This 
was soon effected. The infallible bishops 
addressed the infallible pontiff as God. J 
The successor of the Galilean fisherman 
was represented as a Terrestrial Deity: 
while he received with complacency and 
without reluctance, the appellation of 

* Du Pin, 3, 148; Crabb, 3, 696. 

f Du Pin, 3. 148. 

t Dens in Terris. Bin. 9, 54. 
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blaepfaemy. Leo then fulfilled the pre- 
dictioD of Paul, and 'as God showed 
himself that he was God.' 'The man 
of sin, the son of perdition,' whom the 
Lord shall consume wi^ the spirit of 
his oCiouth and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming, was revealed. 
Popery, appalling the nations with its 
lurid terrors, siood confessed in all its 
horrid frightfulness and deformity. 

But the age, that witnessed the ma- 
turity of Romanism, beheld its declen- 
sion. Leo, who presided in the Lateran 
council, saw the advances of Luther, 
Zuinglius, and Calvin, who ushered in 
the reformation. The god of the La- 
teran lost the half of his dominions by 
the friar of Witteniberg, the canton of 
Zurich, and Uie pastor of Geneva. Leo 
lived to curse Luther, and view whole 
nations rejecting the usurped autliority 
of the papacy. Mystic Babylon must, 
in this manner, continue to fall, till at 
last it shrink and disappear before the 
light of the gospel, the energy of truth, 
and the predictions of Heaven. 

The work of Mr. Edgar is designed 
to employ against popery, the argument 
which the celebrated Bossuet wielded 
with ingenuity, but without success, 
against protestantism. I'he reformers 
disagreed in a few unimportant points of 
divinity. Their disagreement, however, 
was rather in discipline than in faith or 
morality. These dissensions the slip- 
pery Bossuet collected : and, what was 
wanting in fact, he supplied from the 
fountain of his own teeming imagination. 
The discordancy, partly real but chiefly 
fanciful, the bishop represented as in- 
consistent with truth and demonstrative 
of falsehood. The Variations of Popery 
are intended to retort Bossuet's argu- 
ment The striking diversity, exhibited 
in Romanism, presents a wide field for 
retaliation and supplies copious reprisals. 
The author of this production, however, 
unlike the Romish advocate, adheres to 
facts and voids the Jesuitical bishop's 
misrepresentations. 

Bossuet*s design, in his famous work, 
it is difficult to ascertam. Ue was a 
man of discernment. He roust therefore 
have known, that the weapon, which he 
wielded agaiust the reformation, might 



be made to recoil with tremendous effect 
against his own system. His acquaint- 
ance with ecclesiastical history might 
have informed him, that the variations of 
popery were a thousand times more nu- 
merous than those of protestantism. His 
aigument, therefore, is much stronger 
against himself than against his adver- 
sary. This, one would think, might 
have taught the polemic, for his own 
sake, to sp^e his controversial details. 

Bossuet's argument is, in another re- 
spect, more injurious to himself than to 
the enemy. The Romish communion 
claims infallibility. The reformed pre- 
fer no such ridiculous pretension: and 
might, therefore, difler in circumstantials 
and agree in fundamentals, might err and 
return to the truth, 'i'hese might vary 
and survive the shock. The imputation 
of dissonancy to such is, in a great mea- 
sure, a harmless allegation. But error 
or change in a communion, claiming in- 
errability and dnchangeability, is fatal. 
Its numerous vacillations, indeed, in 
every age, destroy all its pretensions to 
unity and immutability. 

The authorities in Gdgar's work are, 
with a few exceptions, the fathers and 
Romish authors. Protestant historians 
and theologians are seldom quoted, and 
only in matters of minor importance. 
Popish professors will, with more readi- 
ness, credit popish doctors; and these 
are easily supplied. Many annalists of 
this denomination have, even on subjects 
connected with the honour of the papacy, 
shown a candour which is highly praise- 
worthy. These with laudable ingenu- 
ousness, have related facts ; while others, 
indeed, with shameful prevarication, have 
dealt in fiction. The communion which 
produced a Baron ius, a Bellarmine, a 
Maimbourg, and a Binius, can boast of 
a Du Pin, a Giannone, a Thuanus, a 
Paolo, and a Guicciardini. 

One popish author is in this work con- 
futed from another. Theologian, in this 
manner, is opposed to theologian, pope 
to pope, and council to council. A 
Launoy and a Du Pin supply materials 
for a refutation of a Baronius and a Bel- 
larmine. A Paolo will of\en correct the 
errors of a Pallavicino ; and a Du Pin, 
in many instances, rectify the mistakes 
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c( m BisiQt. EvgeakM eondeuuMd and 
exoommonicaled what Ntcholat ap- 
prored and confirmed. Clemeiit and 
Benedict, in fine style and with g;real 
devotion, anathematised Boniface, Inno- 
eent, and Gregory. The councils of 
Pita, Ck>n8tance, and Basil, committed 
direct acts of hostility on those of Lyons, 
Florence, and l^teran. The French 
and Italian schools, in the war of opinion 
and theology, conflict in determined and 



^Btmetrical oppomtion. The Jesntt and 
the Molinist view the Jansenist and the 
Dominican as professed em^mies. The 
facility, indeed, with which any one po- 
pish divine maf be confuted from ano- 
ther, exhibits, in a striking point of view, 
the diversity of Romanism; and a protest- 
ant, skilled in popish doctors and synods, 
may safely undertake the refutation of 
any papist from writers and councils of 
his aidversary's own communion. 



MICHELET ON ROMANISM IN PRANCE. 



•^Dv Prvtrb, ns la Femmb, db la Fa- 
MiLLB.*' Spiritual Direction and 
Auricular Confesnon: Their His- 
iory^ Theory^ and Consequences. 
Translated from the French of M. 
Mcheiet. P/tila: J. M. Campbell. 

We are glad to find this work repro- 
duced in this country. It has a search- 
ing and analytic character, which gives 
it an individuality distinguishing it from 
the many works which have been pub- 
lished on the themes which now engross 
the public mind connected with the great 
question of the day — the Roman Heresy, 
Some writers have been urged by per- 
sonal experience to lifl their voices against 
a "nursery mother" who has been but 
a cruel parent, giving them stones when 
they asked for bread, serpents when they 
would have had fish, and apples of So< 
dom where they desired the fruits of the 
Spirit. 

Others again, without personal suflTer- 
ing from the mockeries and miseries of 
Popery, still bleed at heart at witnessing 
the blighting and withering effects of Ro- 
manism upon Christianity. Amid the 
immense struggles which the Propaganda 
is making to give Babylon the Mighty a 
new foundation on this continent, they 
have felt half constrained to cry aloud and 
spare not. 

Michelet belongs to another of these 
classes. More than all Frenchmen suf- 
fer in their social relations, he has en- 
dured nothing from Rome. Neither is 
he of those who are urged by an earnest 



love for Christianity to oppose its de- 
basement from spirit into form. But if 
he have not feeling personal testimony to 
render against Rome, he is therefore the 
more calm and dispassionate. If he is 
not actuated by religious zeal, he is there- 
fore the fitter witness to carry conviction 
to the minds of those persons by whose 
indifference all zeal is suspected. 

We need not tell our readers of the 
reputation of Michelet as a historian. 
Two or three works of his now in course 
of publication in this country* are his 
witnesses here, and his reputation at 
home is evidenced by the attention which 
has been drawn to his lectures in the 
college of France. The highest testi- 
mony has been accorded to his historical 
talent by judges the most competent; 
and such is his position- that the rudest 
assaults of his bitter enemies, the Jesuits, 
have not been able to move him. He 
first approached their Order in his lec- 
tures, as he touched other important his- 
torical facts. Jesuitism, which can en- 
dure nothing like his impartial treatment, 
turned upon, and would have rent him; 
but has itself su fleered in the^ encounter 
such an unmasking that the veil can 
never again be drawn. 

He has turned the full light of history 
upon many passages hitherto inexplicar 
ble, or but vaguely comprehended. He 
has established the connexion between 
the Jesuits and certain of the darker 
deeds of monarchs in a manner at once 

• " France ** and " Rome/' by tfa« 
Appleton. 
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startling and convincing. We extract 
pp. 41—48. 

<<Rome surrendered Christianity — in 
the principle which lies at the foundation 
of it-~salvation by Christ. Placed in a 
position to choose between that doctrine 
and its opposite, she had not courage to 
decide. 

'^AAer Christianity, the Jesuits sur- 
rendered morality — reducing the moral 
merits by which man works out his sal- 
vation to a single one— the political me- 
rit, of which we have before spoken — 
that of service to Kome. 

<* And in return, what does the world 
surrender? 

" Woman, the part of the world emi- 
nently worldly, surrenders her family and 
her fire-side — her most precious posses- 
sions. Eve still betrays Adam ; the wo- 
man betrays man, her Imsband, her son ! 
Thus each sells her deity. — Rome sells 
Christianity, woman her domestic reli- 
gion. 

" The feeble souls of women, incurably 
spoiled by the great corruption of the 
sixteenth century, — full of passions and 
of fear, and of bad desires crossed by re- 
morse—eagerly seized this means of 
sinning with a quiet conscience, and of 
expiation without amendment, ameliora- 
tion, or return towards God. They were 
happy to receive at the confessional a 
political order, or the direction of an in- 
trigue as works of penitence. They 
carried into this singular mode of expia- 
tion, the violence of the same guilty pas- 
sions which they were labouring to ex- 
piate ; and, to atone for remaining in sin, 
were often guilty of crimes. 

** The female mind, inconstant in all 
things else, was in this sustained by the 
roanly firmness of the mysterious hand 
which was concealed behind her. Un- 
der this hidden guidance woman, at once 
gentle and strong, impetuous and perse- 
vering, immoveable as iron, and melting 
like fire, compelled at length the surren- 
der of character, and even interest* 

«( Some examples may assist us to un- 
derstand this. In France the aged Les- 
diguieres had a great political interest 
in remaining a protestant, inasmuch as 
he was the chief of his party. King, 
rather than governor of Dauphiny, he 
Vol. U.— 25 



gave assistance to the Swiss, and pro- 
tected the Vaudois populatiop against 
the house of Savoy. But the daughter 
of Lesdiguieres was gained over by fa- 
ther Cotton. She managed* her father 
skilfully and patiently, and succeeded in 
inducing him to abandon his powerful 
position for an empty compliment, and 
to change his religion for the title of con- 
stable. 

** In Germany the interest and the 
mild character of the emperor, Ferdinand 
1., induced him to pursue a moderate 
policy, and not to submit himself to his 
nephew, Philip II. In violence and fa- . 
naticism he could only have taken a 
second plac«. But the daughter of the 
emperor managed so effectively that the 
house of Austria was united by marriage 
with those of Lorraine and of Bavaria. 
The children of those two houses were 
educated by the Jesuits, and in Germany 
the Jesuits thus renewed the broken 
thread of the destiny of the Guises. 
These pupils of the order were better 
for the purposes of their masters than 
die Guises — they were blind instruments 
in the hands of their teachers ; labourers 
in diplomacy, and in war — skilful most 
certainly, but still mere labourers. I 
speak of the next stern and bigoted ge- 
neration: of Ferdinand II. of Austria, 
Tilly, Maximilian of Bavaria, those con- 
scientious performers of the great works 
of Rome, who, under the direction of 
the Jesuit masters, conducted so long, in 
Europe, a war barbarous and skilful- 
merciless and methodical. The Jesuits 
both prompted and overlooked them. 
Over the ruins of cities in ashes — over 
fields covered with the dead, the mule of 
the Jesuit ambled at the side of the 
charger of the conqueror in thirty-six 
battles — the bloody victory of Magde- 
burg — the monk in military command, 
John Tzerklas, count of Tilly. 

The horror of that villanous war, the 
basest that ever was waged, is that a free 
purpose, or a spontaneous act among 
those who waged it, scarcely appears in 
its history. From its commencement it 
was artificial and mechanical like a com- 
bat of machines or of phantoms* These 
strange beings, created only to fight their 
way, marched without mercy, and with 
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no purpose of their own. What uBder- 
standing could be had with them ? By 
what word could they be addressed? 
What consideration could soften them to 
humanity? In the religious wars of 
France, and in that of the revolution, the 
warriors were men. Each died for his 
opinion — his idea — and falling on the 
Held of battle wrapped his faith about 
him as he composed himself to die. 
But the soldiers of the thirty years' war 
had no personal identity — no thought of 
their own— their very breath was that 
of the evil genius who pushed them on. 
These automata — however blind — were 
not the less bloody. No historian would 
be able to comprehend this atrocious 
phenomenon, if there remained not some 
image of it in the accursed pictures of 
that hireling, Salvator. 

" Such, then, were the fruits of the 
mildness, benignity, and fatherly love of 
the Jesuits. Having now, through in- 
dulgence and connivance exterminated 
morality — having entrapped the family, 
fascina^d the mother, and conquered the 
child-shaving by Satanic art educated 
the man-machine^ they discovered that 
they had created a monster, whose one 
idea, whole life, thought, action, was 
murder, and nothing else. 

"Wise politicians — amiable men — 
worthy fathers— who, with so much 
wisdom, ananged from afar the thirty 
vears' war: fascinating Aquiviva, wise 
Canisius, good Posserino, friend of St. 
Francis, who does not admire the versa- 
tility of your intellect? Even while or- 
ganizing the terrible intrigue of that long 
St. Bartholomew, you discussed with 
the good St. Francis the differences it 
is necessary to observe between ' those 
who die in love^ and those who die of 
love: " 

And again, 

'* Henry IV. was the grandfather of 
liOuis XIV / ; Cotton the grand-uncle of 
Father la Chaise — representatives of two 
kingdoms, two dynasties — one that of 
kings, the other that of the Jesuit confes- 
sors. The history of the dynasty of the 
Jesuits would be very interesting. They 
reigned during the whole century, those 
amiable fathers, by the force of absolu- 
tion and pardon— by shutting the eyes 



and keeping the mfaid in ignorance. 
They reached grand results by the most 
pitifully small means, and litde c-onces- 
sions— -secret transactions — rear entran* 
ces— back stairs. 

««The Jesuits could have pleaded that 
pledged to restore the authority of the 
pope — that is to say, to administer me- 
dicine to the dead — they could have Ijttle 
choice of measures. Driven without a 
hope of return, from the world of ideas, 
where could they resume the war, ex- 
cept in the field of intrigue, of passion, 
of human weakness? 

"There, no person could more active- 
ly serve them than the women. When 
they did not labour openly with the Je- 
suits, and for them ; they were not the 
less useful indirectly, as instruments and 
means — the objects of daily compromises 
and transactions between the penitent 
and the confessor. 

** The tactics of the confessor do not 
differ much from the artifices of the mis- 
tress. The policy of the Jesuit, like 
that of the mistress, is often to reject; to 
make the suppliant languish by postpone- 
ment; to punish, but gently, and at last 
to permit himself, by too great bounty of 
heart, to melt into kindness. This little 
management, infallible with a monarch 
both a gallant and a devotee, and com- 
pelled to receive the sacrament on cer- 
tain fixed days, often put the state entire- 
ly in the power of the confessional. The 
king being thus caught and held, it was 
absolutely necessary that he should ran- 
som himself in some manner or other. 
This amour cost hhn a state secret to 
the Jesuits — that illegitimate an ordi- 
nance in their favour. Sometimes they 
would not release him with a plec^. 
To keep a mistress, for example, he was 
required to give up a son. How much 
father Cotton must have dispensed to 
Henry IV. to obtain of him the education 
of the Dauphin ! 

*' In this great enterprise, of enslaving 
man every where by means of woman 
•—and the child also by the mother — the 
Jesuits encountered more than one ob- 
stacle ; and one in particular formidable 
above all others — their own reputation. 
They were already too weD known. 
One may read in the letters of St. 
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Charles Borromeo, who had establiahed 
them at Milan, and singularly iaToOfed 
them, the character which he gtvev them 
-^intriguing, shuffling, and assuming 
cringing, creeping disguises as masks 
lor their overbearing pretensions. Even 
penitents who found them, as confessors 
very accommodating, could not always 
avoid a feeling of disgust toward them. 
The most simple easily discerned that 
an order which found all opinions pro- 
bable, could hold none of its own. These 
famous champions of the faith in ethics 
were skeptics; nay, worse than skeptics* 
Theoretical skepticism may leave some 
sentiment of honour — but a ddubter in 
practice — a man who now says yea by 
one act, and again yea to its contrary by 
another, must, of necessity, sink con- 
tinually in morals; and lose, not only 
all principle, but, at length, all moral 
feelings and affections. 

" Their very appearance was a lam- 
poon upon themselves. Too clever in 
enveloping, they swathed themselves 
about with deceit, till it was visible and 
palpable. Like brass, badly gilded, or 
the toy saints in their gaudy churches, 
they were brilliant in counterfeit splen- 
dour at a little distance. False in ex- 
pression, and in accent; in gesture, and 
in attitude affected; exaggerated and 
overdone in the making up, they were in 
too great haste to change with their po- 
sition ; versatile to an excess which put 
men on their guard even while it amused 
them. They could dexterously assume 
a part, or change the countenance with 
the hour; but assumed graces, and be- 
haviour too wisely cautious, and muta- 
ble — movements tortuous and serpentine, 
beget any thing but the confidence of 
men who watch the actor. They la- 
boured hard to seem simple, humble, 
lowly, honest people — ^but their grimaces 
betrayed them. 

«« These people of equivocal mien had 
among the women a merit which atoned 
for all deficiencies— they loved children 
80 dearly ! Never a mother, a grand- 
mother, or a nurse could better flatter 
the babe into a laugh with nursery gib- 
berish. In the churches of the Jesuits, 
the good saints of the order, 8t Xavier 
and St. Ignatius are often painted, by an 



absurd anachronifim, holding in their 
arms, cradling and kissing the divine in- 
fiint. It was also on their altars and in 
their decorated chapels, whe^re was com- 
menced the manufacture of those little 
paradises behind a glass, into which wo- 
men delight to look, and see a wax in- 
fant reposing amid flowers. The Jesuits 
love children so much, that they would 
be but too happy to educate all who are 
born. Not one of thenu however learned , 
would have disdained to play the peda- 
gogue, to instruct children in the first 
rudiments of grammar, and teach lads to 
decline. 

"The grand effort of the ultramon- 
tane reaction, towards the year 1600, 
was on the Alps, in Switzerland and in 
Savoy. They laboured strongly on 
both declivities, but employed means 
totally diflferent. They showed on the 
two sides two opposite visages — the 
face of an angel and the aspect of a 
beast The ferocious beast was in 
Piedmont against the poor Vaudois. 
In Savoy, and toward Geneva, they 
wore the angel visage. They could 
hardly do otherwise than deal kindly 
with a population whose peace treaties 
guarantied, and who had been shielded 
against violence by the lances of the 
Swiss." 

The portions of the work relative to 
Auricular Confession and Spiritual Di- 
rection are most graphic in their por- 
traiture of the position of the Frencli 
wife to the French bastard : 

" When I think of all that is contained 
in the words, confession, direction^ those 
little words, that great power, the most 
complete in the world ; when I essay to 
analyze all that is in it, I am alarmed. 
It appears to me, that I am descending 
by an infinite spiral line of a deep and 
dark mine. I have had pity heretofore 
for the priest; now, I dr^ him. 

" We must not be alarmed ; we must 
look it in the face. Let us frame with 
simplicity the language of the confessor. 

•• (' Ood hears thee ; hears thee through 
me; by me God will reply to thee,' 
Such are the first words of'^ the letter. 
The authority is accepted as infinite, ab- 
solute, without cavilling over the mea- 
sure. 
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** Bat thou tremblest! thou darest not 
tell to this terrible God thy weak and 
childish acts. Well then, tell them to 
thy father $ a father has a right to know 
the secrets of his child ; an indulgent fa. 
ther, who only wishes to know them, in 
order to absolve them. He is a sinner 
like thyself; has he the riglit then to be 
severe? Come then, child, come and 
speak.— That which thou hast never 
dared to whisper in thy mother*s ear, 
t(?U me; who will ever know it?" 

"Then, then among sighs from the 
swelling, throbbing breast, the fatal 
word mounts to the lips ; it escapes, and 
is concealed. He who has heard it, 
lias acquired a great advantage which 
he will preserve. God grant that he 
does not abuse it. He who has heard 
it — be careful — is not wood ; the black 
oak of the old confessional ; he is a man 
of flesh and blood. 

"And this man now knows of this 
woman, what the husband has never 
known in the long out-pouring of the 
heart by night and day; that which her 
mother does not know, who believes 
that she knows her entirely, having 
held her so often naked on her knees. 

"This man knowd; he will know. 
Do not fear that he forgets. If the 
avowal is in good hands, so much the 
better, for it is for ever. She also knows 
well, that she has a master over her in- 
most thoughts. She will never pass be- 
fore that man without lowering her eyes. 

"The day on which this mystery 
was made common, he was very near 
her; she felt his presence. Seated 
above her, he weighed her down by 
an invisible ascendency. A magnetic 
force oonquered her, for she did not 
wish to speak, and yet, she spoke in 
despite of herself. She was fascinated 
like the bird before the serpent. 

" Up to this point, there was, perhaps, 
no art on the side of the priest. The 
force of things did all; that of the reli- 
gious institution, and that of nature. As 
a priest, he received her at his knees at 
the listening box. Then master of her 
secret, of her thought, of the thought of 
a woman, he was discovered himself to 
l)e a man; and without wishing it, with- 
out perhaps knowing it, he has placed 



on her, feeble and disarmed, the heavy 
hand of a man. 

^ And the family now ! the husband ! 
who will dare to say that his situation is 
the same as before ? 

" Everyone who reflects, knows very 
well, that thought is in a person tlmt 
which most controls him. The master 
of the thoughts, is he to whom the pw- 
son belongs. The priest holds the seal 
as soon as he has the dangerous gage of 
the first secrets, and he will hold it 
faster and firmer. An entire division is 
made between the spouses, for now there 
are two ; the one has the soul, the other 
the body. 

"Note that in this division, one of 
the two has in truth every thing; the 
other, if he keeps any thing, keeps it 
by grace. Thought, from its very na- 
ture is dominant, absorbing: the master 
of the thought in the natural progress of 
his sway, will go on constancy sub- 
jecting the part which remains to the 
other. It will be already much, if the 
husband, widowed of the soul, preserves 
the involuntary, inert, and dead pos- 
session. Humiliating thing, only to 
obtain your own, but by permission and 
indulgence ; to be seen, followed into the 
most intimate intimacy by a|i invisible 
witness who regulates you, and assigns 
to you your part — to meet in the street 
a man who knows better than yourself 
your most secret acts of weakness, who 
humbly salutes you, turns aside, and 
laughs!" 

The name of Director is now rare, 
though the Director is common. It is 
an advance from the position of Confes- 
sor, obtained by long service. 

**As a confessor, he was most fte- 
quently passive; he heard much and 
spoke little; if he prescribed, it was in 
a few words. As a director, he is ac- 
tive; not only does he prescribe the 
acts, but what is stiH deeper, by means 
of their intimate conversation, he in- 
fluences the thoughts. 

"To the confessor they told their 
sins, nothing more. To the director 
they tell every thing. They speak of 
themselves, their cares, their business^ 
their interests. Shall they not con- 
fide their small temporal affairs, such ss 
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the marriage of children, the will they 
are perfecting, ^., to him to whom 
they confide their greatest interest, that 
of their eternal safety f 

**The confessor is bound to secrecy; 
he is silent, or should be so. The di- 
rector has not this obligation. He can 
reveal what he knows, especially to a 
priest or another director. Let us sup- 
pose in a house twenty priests, (or a 
few less from regard to the law of as- 
sociation,) who are some confessors, 
others directors of the same persons ; as 
direolors they can exchange their tokens, 
plac« in common upon a table a thou- 
sand or two consciences, by combining 
the reports like the pieces in a game of 
chess, by regulating in advance the 
movements and interests, and by distri- 
buting among themselves the parts 
which 4hey should play to lead all to 
their ends. 

«'The Jesuits alone formerly thus 
laboured together. All communicating 
with all, there resulted from these se- 
cret revelations a vast and mysterious 
science, by which the ecclesiastical po- 
licy obtained an army a thousand times 
stronger than that of a state could be. 

''What was wanting in the confes- 
sion of masters, was easily supplied by 
that of domestics, valets, and servant 
maids. The association of Blandines 
in Lyons, imitated in Brittany, Paris, 
and elsewhere, would alone suffice to 
throw light on the internal affairs of fa- 
milies. Though they know them, they 
none the less employ them. They are 
mild and docile— serve their masters 
very well— know how to look and listen. 

'' Happy father of a family who has 
such a wife. So virtuous— such domes- 
tics—mild and humble, honest, pious. 
What the man in olden times wished, 
to live in a glass house, where every 
one could always see him, he could 
have without wishing for it. Not a 
word of his is lost. He speaks very 
low, but the fine ear has heard all. If 
he writes his inmost thoughts, not wish- 
ing to speak them, tliey are read, 
by whom? — he is ignorant That 
which he dreams on his pillow, he is 
astonished to hear the next day in the 
street." 

25* 



There are many other passages which 
we would transcribe had we space ; but 
we can find room only for the transla- 
tor's preface, which gives a good general 
idea of the scope of the work. It is a 
book which no persons interested on the 
subject (as what Christian is not) should 
pass without perusal : and we hope to 
see edition aAer edition scattered through 
the country. For the reasons which we 
have already referred to, it will prove a 
most important auxiliary in the great war 
now in progress between truth and error. 
There are some inadvertencies and marks 
of haste in the manner in which the work 
is rendered into English, which the 
translator will of course correct in future 
editibns — as future editions there must 
be. We close our extracts with the 
preface : 

"The author of this book distinctly 
claims, in almost so many words, that 
France is the world. He says that it 
is the centre of Europe, that all other 
nations are eccentric. This is a French- 
man's pardonable vanity; and we are 
not so anxious to deny the influence of 
France upon all Europe as a jealous 
Briton might be. While England and 
France debate that question, let us 
make an application, to our present pur- 
pose, of the fact that Michelet holds 
such an opinion. 

** When a man writes in such a spirit, 
if, he speaks of the world, it is the 
French world. If he is talking of 
priests, they are French priests; by 
woman, he means French women ; and 
by the family, we are to understand the 
social relations of La Belle France, 
If we admit Michelet as a witness, the 
man and wife are oAener two, where 
they should be one, in that country than 
in any other. Nor does this differ with 
the received opinion. There have 
been causes enough to produce such an 
evil ; causes which will be apparent to 
the reader as he proceeds, but which we 
could not here introduce, witliout, to 
borrow our author's expression, putting 
a large book into a small preface. 

" The work is, moreover, eminendy 
intended for his countrymen, although 
its truths, of general application, are im- 
portant in all countries, and in none are 
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more interesting and vital than in this, 
where, it would seem, the polemics are 
to be waged over again. The gibber- 
ing Gothic ghosts oi the papal regim^ 
are gliding about in full day in our 
streets, as well as in those of Paris. 
They are cunningly dressed and dis- 
guised, made sometimes to look lovely, 
always to look meek. They challenge 
our sympathy and enlist our compas- 
sion. They betray our humanity into 
the giving them a refuge — too often in 
our hearts. Alas I poor ghosts! But 
the veil must be hfted from them. Their 
hidiousness must be exposed, and this 
M ichelet has done most thoroughly. 

*' Practice is founded on precedents. 
Dhose precedents in their origin bame 
from theory. Our author has gone, 
with strong nerves, and a most valorous 
stomach, into the nauseating literature, 
instructions, and theory of the Quielista 
and AlysUcSf whose theory, that perfec- 
tion implies nothingness, required that a 
director should take charge of the body^ 
while the soul floated above it, uncon- 
cernedT by its acts, in the indefinite clouds 
of the mystical all. He has shuwn 
what were the early practical results 
of this, and how its shameful conse- 
quences compelled the theory to be 
shelved, and the propounders and 
preachers of it to be silenced. He 
shows also, that it was not the ob- 
scure and forgotten alone who held to 
these vagaries, but he identifies with 
that party Feiielon, and others, whose 
names all the world honours, 

**Some of thil quotations from the 
Quietists are of a character to make the 
reader shrink. Some of the examples 
cited of the consequences of their te^ich- 
ings make the heart sick. But a deep- 
rooted disease requires astringent reme- 
dies, and if the wound is probed deeply, 
it is because there is all necessity for it. 

'* We have said that the theory was 
shelved. Why then, you are ready to 
ask, attack it now ? Because, as we 
have remarked, theory originated pre- 
cedents, precedents have established 
practice, and we have, in our day, the 
latter in its full life and vigour. The 
Upas still stands. M ichelet has de- 
m^iBstrated in what filth iness and mo- 



ral pollution such a tree took root; and 
he has shown, moreover, that in France, 
especially, the fruit is of a character 
fully establishing the origin of the tree. 

•* Nor does the chain of his argument 
lack a single link. By ineontrovertible 
quotations he has demonstrated that 
the Anti-Quietists, including their grett 
champion Bossuet^ were Quietists in 
practice. He has done more than this. 
He has shown by quotations from Bos- 
suet's works and letters that he forote 
Quietism as well as acted it; and these 
quotations are among the most starUing 
— nay, hideous, in the book! This, 
too, from Bossuet, whose eminent fame 
and excellent character gave him a po- 
sition which cannot be moved in the 
Roman church. 

*' Nor does the argument stop here 
even. The author shows that it is no 
more necessary for a modem Romish 
priest to understand the subtleties in 
which his trade has ils origin, than it 
is for a boy to know how gunpowder is 
manufactured to be able to put his own 
eyes out with it. He shows that the 
ignorant priests of our day, instead of 
doing less mischief with the implements 
furnished by the wise of old', than the 
wise themselves did, must, in the very 
nature of things, do more. 

"Such is the thread of the argument. 
We are constrained to pass over many 
things which might be said, and occupy 
our remaining space with still another 
important characteristic. This book, 
written by a Frenchman, for French- 
men, in language and thought is most 
thoroughly and remarkably French. 
The reader may be startled at the free- 
dom with which the author approaches 
subjects and themes which we are ac- 
customed to speak of only with the 
deepest reverence. We do not doubt 
hU reverence ; but the strange forms of 
expression which he uses to express 
equally strange turns of thought, some- 
times grate more than a litUe harshly on 
our ears. The reader is to bear the 
history of the book in mind at all times, 
and nearly upon every page. 

" The work is a part of a controf ersy 
in which Michelet has been for several 
years engaged with the Jesuits. ^ ^^^ 
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provoked by oertam remarks which he 
made in his course of Historical Lec- 
tures, in the College of France. The 
Jesuits wrote and declaimed against him. 
They slandered him in private, and 
abased him in public. They preached 
against him in their pulpits, and even 
sent their pupils to disturb audience and 
lecturer, while matter disagreeable to 
them, as truth always must be to false- 
hood, was in course of delivery. Well 
has he retaliated upon them in this vo- 
lume! 

"The Roman church has much to an- 
swer for. Numbering among its clei^ 
thousands of practical hut secret infidels, 
the worst terrible scoffers against Chris- 
tianity have come from among the pu- 
pils of Jesuit colleges. Voltaire was 
one. Other in5dek received their 
early education at the hands of ghosdy^ 
teachers. Their minds revolted at the^ 
character of priestly traditions, the 
empty quibbles with which priests 
smother^ the truth — the sophistry 
with which they belied it, and the car- 
nal affections which led to their mate- 
rialism. In a word, the brilliant French 
infidels could not be idolaters. In dis- 
carding what was manifesdy monstrous, 
they threw away all; and even this was 
not done entirely of their own impulse. 
They retreated but a little way at first— 
they were driven to extremes by ana- 
themas. 

"Like causes produce very nearly 
like effects on all minds, differing in ex- 
tent, according to the capacity of the 
mind acted on, or its greater or less 



interest in the subject. The Romish 
church, as has long been known, has un- 
christianized the men of France, making 
them, if not declared infidels, practically 
indifferent, which, in this case, is only 
a quiescent state of the same habit of 
mind; ready to blaze again into the 
fearful atrocities of profanity which 
marked the French Revolution — a re- 
volution which was quite as much due 
to priestly as to regal tyranny. The 
latter weighs down on man's outward 
weal — the former poisons the springs of 
his heart. 

" If we see then an occasional shade 
of indifference to Christianity in Miche- 
let, we know to what to impute it. 
But 'we see also, in his love for his mo- 
ther, in his genuine philanthropy, in his 
high aspirations after him who, we fear, 
is in modern France The Unknown 
God, all the elements of a firm religious 
faith. He respects and loves true 
Christianity, if only because he knows 
it must be the opposite of Jesuitical 
teachings and practice. 

"CVin theee dry bones UveP Yes, 
and, in God's own time, they will. 
Superstitition and sophistry wUl give 
way before the light of Christian truth. 
The blow is aimed at the root of the 
Romish Upas — the celibacy of the 
priesthood ; and France shall yet, with 
all the world, see and know the Grrat 
High Priest, whom the fond inven- 
tions of men, and their vain and 
wicked traditions, have concealed from 
many a generation of unsatisfied and 
thirsting hearts." 



JUSTICE TO ROME. 



Histoire de retahlissement du Chris- 
tianisme. Oeneve^ 1838,/. /. 

The writer has long believed, and 
elsewhere remarked, years since, that in 
the inevitable conflict of tlie truth with 
Romanism in our days, we need to al- 
low and to emulate more than some 
protestants seem disposed to do, the ex* 



cellencies of individuals and of individual 
practices in that anti-Christian commu- 
nion : and that, especially in the field of 
missions we may learn from her his- 
tory much to inspirit, and somewhat to 
instruct us. He has met with the fol- 
lowing observations from a writer on 
missions, whose work is probably in 
the hands of but few American Chris- 
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tians. Though containing inddental 
expressions the present writer might not 
have preferred to employ himself, they 
seem so admirable on the M^ole, in sen- 
timent, temper and style, that he could 
not deny himself the gratification of copy- 
ing them. They are from the French of 
M. Bost He is known to English Chri^ 
tians as the author of a history of Mo- 
ravianism, published by the London 
Religious Tract Society, and of a life 
and collection of the letters of Felix 
Nefi", whose intimate friendship he en- 
joyed, and whose opposition to Roman- 
ism we need not say he shares. He is 
an active and eflScient labourer in the 
revival of evangelical truth in the 
churches of Switzerland. He pub- 
lished, in four volumes, a French ver- 
sion of the History of Christian Mis- 
sions, written by the excellent Blum- 
hardt, formerly head of the Mission 
School at Basle, which has sent so 
many labourers into most quarters of 
the earth. Blumhardt's death led the 
work incomplete. In his own original 
prefect to liiB French translation from 
the German, M. Bost has these ob- 
servations on the justice to be ren- 
dered the Romish church. We pre- 
sent thenr* in a free and hasty version 
from his French original. 

'^ But here I reach a point«yet moie 
important than any that has preceded 
it. It is one upon which I am happy 
to find my sentiments in unison with 
those of my author ;* as they will also 
prove to be, I think, with those of every 
man who has studied history in a spirit 
of impartiality. I refer to the two-fold 
judgment to which the facts of history 
conduct us, as to the good and the evil, 
the two sides that are found in the Ro- 
mish church, whether regarded at any 
given moment in her existence, or at 
different eras in her career. I shall 
dwell, at some length, on this grave 
topic. 

"If all that were required, were but 
to discuss this subject in generalities and 
as an abstract question, the affair would 
be one of the utmost facility. History 
presents us in this church, on the one 

"^ M. Blambtrdt. 



hand, objeetB so fraud and lovely, aad 
on the other, those so atrocious, that it 
becomes impossible to persist, as re- 
gards this community, in that sarrow 
judgment which sees in her only every 
thinff divine, or only every thing de- 
vili^. On the contrary, we find there 
to a demonstration a decided intermix- 
tore of God's work and of the work of 
Satan ; just as one may see a few paees 
from the spot where I am writing, two 
streams that flow the one beside the 
other, in the same channel, the one aU 
turbid and discoloured — the other blue 
as the skies.* A little farther on they 
intermingle, bvt even yet they remain 
distinct: th^ good does not destroy the 
evil— the evil does not destroy the good* 
It would then be a matter of no diffi- 
culty to decide this question in the 
peaceful study, and amid the silence of 
our retirement. There it is perfecdy 
simple, and admits of no dispute. The 
Romish church has exhibited in all ages, 
just as she continues in our own times 
to exhibit, a decided alliance of evil and 
good : and of these, each perhaps is car- 
ried to a degree in which it surpasses 
what is to be found any where else. 

**• But if we utter this judgment before 
the public, immediately passions are in- 
flamed, interests are wounded, and we 
touch, so to speak, the raw flesh. In 
fact, the papacy, like a snake bruised 
beneath the wheels of a passing chariot* 
but that is not killed, is so far from 
dead, as to be rising again, and be- 
ginning anew to hiss and bare its fang?. 
Powerless as it will be before God 
whenever God shall see fit to command 
it again into the pit, it is as yet more 
powerful than man, and seems, under 
more than one aspect, to resemble the 
strong man armed who is named in the 
gospel. She is all the stronger and 
better armed, from the fact that to all 
the weapons of brute force, she knows 
how to unite those of artifice and rest- 
less intrigue, and even to associate with 
these, in many cases, the influence of 
profound piety. By turns, wifli clasped 
hands, with eyes raised to heaven, and 

* The tlloiion it probibly to the eon- 
floonoe of the Rhone and Arve near Oe- 
heva. 
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clad in saokeloth, she is the ardent and 
high-minded missionary; and next she 
is the couTliei> climbing, flattering, and 
domineering; attacking, by the arts of 
policy, no less than by the aids of reli- 
gion, bearing down the devout by ap- 
peals to his conscience, and holding out 
lures to the ambition of the diplomatist ; 
caressing now the anarchist, and now 
the despot; the foe of republics, and 
yet the assassin of kings ; changing her 
hues like the chameleon, as you observe 
her at Dublin, at London, at Madrid, or 
at Paris; winning over the sterner 
spirits by her Trappists, and the liber- 
tines by her Madonnas; drawing you 
heavenwards by her incense, her con- 
certs and her sacred processions ; and 
allowing you to slide into hell by her 
cheapened absolutions, and by penances, 
that exempt you from the repentance of 
the heart; founding schools in Italy, and 
t>vertuming them in France; by turns, 
O'Connell, La Mennais, Xavier, Vin- 
cent de Paul, Ravaillac and Fenelon ; it 
is the same church who, in the middle 
ages, copied for us the sacred scrip- 
tures, and who, in our times, is burning 
them. At the present time, the blows 
.which are aimed at her, have been 
called forth, it must be allowed, rather 
by skepticism than by zeal for God. 
And although we may know what will 
be her last end, yet we know not its ex- 
act moment; and above all, we know not 
how much she may yet grasp, before 
she sinks. She is threatening England. 
She is infiltrating herself into all parts of 
the United States. She is rising anew in 
France ; and there she is met (and this is 
the observation we have been desirous 
thus to introduce,) by a spirit of partizan- 
ship on the side of her adversaries, 
which, inclining them to treat her as 
enemies are usually treated, with blows, 
blows continually, and nothing but 
blows, does not stop to ask, if even she 
have not, in some points, claims upon 
our justice. 

^ "And yet, itis to protestants that we 
speak, if we believe that on our side is 
found the truth, let us walk in the 
truth, as did the Master whom we claim 
to follow. Let us, in consequence, be 
just even towards the most unjust. Let 



us learn to guard ourselves against that 
absurd and heedless vanity which sees 
in its own ranks but splendid virtues, and 
in the opponents but faults and wrongs. 
Let us recollect that injustice never yet 
was able to found an enduring struc- 
ture; — that the disciple of Jesus is 
teachable towards all, ever ready to 
learn, prompt in humbling himself, 
eager to find good wherever it is to 
be met, readily and with joy acknow- 
ledging it, and above all, having suffi- 
cient confidence in the sacred cause of 
Clirist's gospel, never to fear being ge- 
nerous to any party, be it what it may. 
Many see danger in the concessions 
that might possibly be made. But in 
what concessions? In those which 
should be unjust? We ought never to 
make any such ; not because they would 
be concessions, but because they would 
be errors. In those which should be 
just? We ought to make all such, and 
to make them without fear. Without 
fear, did I say ? — We ought to tremble 
lest we should leave a single one un- 
made,— <>to tremble, lest we leave to 
our enemy a single point in which he 
"would have the advantage over us; a 
single virtue in which he surpassed us. 
In truth, the kingdom of God is a com- 
bat of holiness against sin, much more 
than it is a conflict of opinions, of dog- 
mas, or of hierarchies. Let this rule, 
then, without ceasing, be heard re- 
sounding over our heads: ^ By their 
fruiia shall ye know them.'' And let 
us not say, or rather let us cease saying, 
as it often has been done, that this rule 
is a vague one ; for on whom does our 
censure in such case fall? And who is 
He that gave us it, but the only wise, 
the friend of the lowly and simpler in 
heart, who brings down questions the 
most profound and the most abstract, to 
principles the most popular and practi- 
cal, reducing them to questions of obe- 
dience, of love, and of lowliness. 

" Protestants then let us continue to 
be; but let us be humble. Protestants 
let us be ; but let us not proceed, from 
an apprehension of wronging the doc- 
trine of divine grace, to fall into a dread 
of good works, or perhaps to regard as 
goixl works, and works quite sufficient. 
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the style of doing good, aa by taniiDf a 
crank, adopted io certain societiea, in 
which one does good with his neigh- 
bour's money, and in his ambition to 
convert the world, forgets too oCken his 
own proper and personal sanctification. 
Protestants let us be; but let us know 
how to pardon others besides St. Paul, 
if they mortify their body, and keep it 
in subjection, through fear lest having 
preached to others, they become them- 
selves castaways. Let us relinquish 
those vague and contemptuous decla- 
mations against superstition, which bet. 
ter become the enemies of the gospel 
than disciples of the Saviour. And let 
us remember, that if it be wrong to bnild 
on a good foundation * hay, wood, and 
stubble,' we must yet, at the same time, 
know how to respect that labourer who, 
besides these worthless materials, brings 
gold and precious stones, and this, per- 
haps, in greater abundance than our- 
selves. Let us not fear to make the 
declaration. From that moment in 
which the protestant church shall have 
imitated, embraced and reverenced all 
that there is of excellence and supe- 
riority in the Romish communion, from 
that moment the Romish communion 
must fall, and will in fact fall, because 
of the crying abuses contained within 
her; but not one instant sooner. And 
until that time, she will, on the con. 
trary, continue to exist, for the purpose 
of humbling us, for the purpose of hold- 
ing us in check, for the purpose of 
counterpoising us in those points in 
which we reAise to obey, and for the 
puipose of accomplishing a sort of good 
which we have not learned to do. God 
compensates for one extreme by allow- 
ing another; and it is not until the day 
when our principles shall no longer 
present any void and any vacant spot, 
that we can claim to look for the fall of 
a system which will then oppose to us 
naught but inferiorities. Then the two 
communions, like two dark clouds, sur- 
chaiged with opposite electricity, will 
apfNToach each other to intermingle and 



become one: a spark from the la^r 
regions will produce a sudden fusiont 
and a shower of grace pouring itself 
upon the earth, there will then start op 
in abundance new harvests, on the one 
side and on the other. 

^ But it is not the mere exactitude of 
doctrinal orthodoxy, that will be ho- 
noured to bring about this wondrous 
result. It will be rather the sacred 
union formed between truth and holi- 
ness; and our God will then be gkm- 
fied not amid some of his people only, 
but in all his saints. 

*'Such are the declarations that I 
have believed myself bound to make ia 
the outset, when publishing this woric: 
there are, I believe, some readers that 
will need them. We shall, along oor 
way, and this long before the sixteenth 
century, find many protestants, it is 
true : but yet we shall see, too, that God 
glorified himself also in, men who were 
imbued with many prejudices ; and the 
reader must have little Christian feeling, 
who is not touched with admiration, and 
soAened into tenderness, at the sight of 
a multitude of things that present them- 
selves to our view, even in those 9&s 
when superstition had already invaded 
the church. 

'« Finally, when all this shall have 
been said wnd admitted, it is yet most 
true, and history proves it to demon- 
stration, that in proportion as Rome 
more and more intermingled herself in ^ 
the government of the church, in that 
same proportion also did the Spirit of 
God withdraw from it. The safct)' 
and the life of every church whatsoever 
are found in obedience to the laws of 
Christ. 

*• I would no further anticipate the 
details contained in the body of this 
work; but I found myself compelled to 
defend, as in advance, those views, sad 
as I may emphatically call it that cotn- 
prehensiveness of principle, which it 
has seemed to me are demanded alike 
by Christian truth, by Christian wis- 
dom, and by Christian humility.*' 
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POPERY AGAINST REPUBLICANISM. 



The leading political jodrnalistB are 
becoming more independent in the for- 
mation and expression of their opinions 
on the subject, of the Great Apostacy. 
They are beginning to see that not 
alone the religious interests of the coun- 
try, but its social and political prin- 
ciples, are at stake. Among those who 
from the 6rst have seen clearly and 
spoken boldly, is the veteran editor of the 
Boston Courier, who is doing the state 
service by the industry and ability with 
which he endeavours the defence of our 
liberties against the most dangerous of 
their enemies. ** That the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic church are directly 
and inveterately hostile to any form of 
republican government, we have," he re- 
marks in a late number of the Courier, 
** in our humble sphere, at various times 
endeavoured to show ; and we have con- 
tended that * the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the pope,' which all Roman Catholics 
acknowledge, covers the whole argu- 
ment, in regard to political allegiance, 
and is, and ought to be, sufficient to ex- 
clude them from the ballot-box, — espe- 
cially those bom in foreign nations. 
Our notions on this subject have been 
niei with ridicule and indifference by 
some, and by ferocious and malignant 
abuse by others. A witness to the 
soundness of our views has con^e to our 
aid, and hereto we annex his testimony 
•—a testimony full, clear, and explicit — 
a witness whose credibility will not be 
doubted, nor refnted by a sneer. In Mr. 
Brownson's Quarterly Review, speaking 
of the charges of political ambition 
brought against the popes by the pro- 
testants, the editor says he is very far 
from wishing to restrict the power of 
the popes — *• the papacy is a shield, in- 
terposed between the many and the am- 
bitious few, between the masses and their 
oppressors,' ^., and thus proceeds: — ^ 

" • But would you have this country 
come under the authority of the pope?' 
Why not? «But the pope would take 
away our free institutions !' Nonsense. 



But how do know that? From what 
do you infer it? After all, do you not 
commit a slight blunder ? Are your free 
institutions infallible ? Are they founded 
on Divine right? This you deny. Is 
not the proper question for you to dis- 
cuss, then, not whether the papacy be or 
be not compatible with republican go- 
vernment, but, whether it be or be not 
founded in Divine right ? If the papacy 
be founded in Divine right, it is ntpreme 
over whatever is founded only in hu- 
man rights and then your institutions 
should be made to harmonize unfh tV, 
not it with your institutions. And this 
would be cause of no apprehension for 
liberty, for liberty consists in the supre- 
macy of the divine over the human; and 
we know that no evil can come from the 
divine supremacy. The. real question, 
then, is, not the compatibility or incom- 
patibility of the Catholic church with 
democratic institutions, but, is the Ca- 
tholic church the church of God ? Set- 
tle this question first. But, in point of 
fact, democracy is a mischievous dream^ 
wherever the Catholic church does not 
predominate, to inspire the people with 
reverence, and to teach and accustom 
them to obedience to authority. The 
first lesson for all to learn, the last that 
should be forgotten, is, to obey. You 
can have no government, where there is 
no obedience; and obedience to law, as 
it is called, will not long be enforced, 
where the fallibility of law is clearly 
seen and freely admitted, and especially 
where the law changes with every year, 
or is every year in need of amendment. 
Reverence for law is in our country 
already down to the freezing-point, and 
threatens to fall to zero, and lower. Very 
few of our countrymen look upon obe- 
dience to law as a moral duty. While 
such is our moral state, it is idle to talk 
of civil freedom. We have already the 
germs of anarchy, which events may not 
be slow to develop and mature. If we 
love freedom, (since freedom is impos- 
sible without a well ordered government, 
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without the supremacy of law) we can* 
not but seek the predominance of the 
Catholic church,/or no other can teach 
and produce due reference and ohe- 
dienee. Under the supremacy of the 
Catholic church, through its moral and 
spiritual influences, liberty may be a 
reality, and democracy not a delusive 
dream. 

'' But * it is the intention of the pope 
to possess this country.' Undoubtedly. 
* In this intention he is aided by the Je- 
suits, and all the Catholic prelates and 
priests.' Undoubtedly, if they are faith- 
ful to their religion. ' If the Catholic 
church becomes predominant here, pro- 
testants will all be exterminated.' We 
hope so, if exterminated as Protestants 
by being converted to the Catholic faith ; 
not otherwise. We would exterminate 
error every where, by converting its sub- 
jects to the troth, — by moral not by phy- 
sical force. This kind of extermination 
our protestant brethreh are to dread, but 
no other. The church never uses phy- 
sical force; her weapons are spirituals 
not carnal. Yet protestantism will find 
them none the less powerful on that ac- 
count. Before the .state, so far as the 
action of civil government is concerned, 
the church permits all men, whatever 
the form of their faith or worship, to 
have equal rights; but before herself, 
before the spiritual tribunal, she knows 
and can know no toleration of error. 
She therefore does, and must labour in- 
cessantly — and the pope, as head of the 
church — to rool out all error, and to bring 
all to the belief and profession of the 
true faith. That to do ^is, by all spi- 
ritual and moral means, is the settled 
policy of the church, is unquestionably 
true. That this policy is dreaded and 
opposed, and must be dreaded and op- 
posed, by all protestants, infidels, dema- 
gogues, tyrants, and oppressors, is also 



unquestionably true. Save, then, in the 
discharge of our civil duties, and in the 
ordinary business of. life, there is, and 
can be, no harmony between Catholics 
and protestants." 

We have placed a few sentences of this 
extract in Italics, for the purpose of at- 
tracting the reader's particular attention, 
though the emphasis with which the 
doctrine of the pope*s political supre- 
macy is avowed, hardly required such a 
typographical distinction. Perhaps fK>nie 
sober reader may stare at Mr.> Brown- 
son's unqualified declaration, tliat ** the 
church never uses pTiysical force"-— 
but those who are acquainted with the 
history of some of the European govern- 
ments where the Inquisition is estab- 
lished, and those who have heard some- 
thing of the Smithfield fires that were 
once lighted up in England, will only 
admire the audacious independence of 
the declaration. To all thinking per- 
sons, such boldness will carry with it 
the antidote to its poison. It requipes 
no comment to expose the nefarious po- 
licy of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

A passage in a letter from the bishop 
of Llandaff to Sir James Mcintosh, may 
not be inappropriate as a conclusion to 
the present notice : 

'* Protestant errors die and never re- 
vive. Popish errors can only sleep. I 
have always felt that a papist can have 
no claim to the exercise of power in a 
protestant country, if religion is to be re- 
garded as a matter of any importance to 
the state. In matters of religion, a pa- 
pist avowedly surrenders his own judg- 
ment His understanding is not lus 
own. It is voluntarily placed under the 
control of his spiritual guide ; and how- 
ever tolerant he may be disposed to be 
towards heretics, it is not his toleration, 
but that of his church, upon which their 
treatment depends." 
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The name of Mede has long stood 
^eserviedly high among the interpreters 
of prophecy and champions of the pro- 
testant faith. Besides his solid piety 
and evident honesty in the pursuit of 
truth, his writings are marked by acute 
sagacity, various and discursive reading, 
and a close research into the word of 
God. These excellencies are all con- 
spicuous in this treatise on the Apos- 
tasy of the Latter Times. It bears 
Tnarks, indeed, of that rough and un- 
finished style, which he owns as a fault 
in ode of his letters; but for close and 
varied research, happily applied to illus- 
trate an important warning of Scripture, 
few works can claim equal praise. No 
treatise, perhaps, has had a more pow- 
erful and lasting effect in unmasking the 
Christian* idolatries /of former ages, and 
thus forming a strong bulwark against 
the proud pretensipns of the Roman 
Anticiirist. 

The work seems doubly seasonable 
at the present moment. Writers are 
busy in the effort " to purge away the 
filth and scum" of Romish legends, and 
to pour them by Liveft^of the Saints, in 
a filtered and sentim^tal form, on the 
sacred fountains of youthful tliought. It 
is well, therefore, that the warning of 
the Spirit against the <' hypojcrisy of 

Vol. 11.-26 



legend-mongers" shonld be explained 
from history, and sounded loudly in the 
ears of the church. Thus, witii God's 
blessing, many souls may be rescued 
from Uie subtle delusion, who might 
else be fatally bewitched with these 
pleasing love-potions and sorceries of 
Rome. The enemy may for the last 
time come in like a flood ; but, In these 
prophetic warnings, the Spirit of the 
Lord will lifl up a mighty staadarxl 
against him. 

A treatise of such a kind, so weighty 
for its learning, and so decisive in its 
tone, cannot fail to have suffered rude 
onsets from the open friends, or uncon* 
scions favourers, of Romish corruptions. 
Its critical exactness,, its history, its 
theology, have all been more or less, 
assailed. The learned Bishop Pearson 
entered early into the lists, and in the 
following reign devoted a Latin sermon 
\p the task of refuting the exposition*; 
Othersi of late, have revived his objei> 
tions, and have slightly increased their 
number, or varied their form. Even one 
zealous protestant divine has rejected 
his version, and transferred the dat^ of 
the predicted aposUsy from the open- 
ing of the fifth century lo the time qf 
the council of Trent. But the chief 
rival expositions are those which refer 
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the text to heretics of the second centu* 
iy, or to some infidel delusion, still fu- 
ture. The first is the view of Bishop 
Pearsont of Dr. Burton, and many 
others; the second has found several 
advocates among living writers. But, in 
both aliket all reference ia denied in^ it 
to the middle ages of the church, and 
those practices which our own reform^ 
ers denounced) as ^' idolatry to be ab' 
horred of all faithful Christians." 

At present there are two mighty in- 
fluences leagued against protestant truths 
Neology fights against it with specious 
abstract criticisms^ or reasonings; and 
Catholic superstition, amidst it.s own 
sentimental fancies, rejects it with bitter 
scom» There are some who, in sacred 
criticism, confound names with things ; 
and think that a few learned phrases, 
borrowed from the Germans, give them 
a right to despise the sound and solid 
thought of elder divjnes as antiquated 
and worthless. Follies, atid even here- 
sies, become sacred in their eyes, when 
they are embalmed in the long winding 
sheet of *' hermeneutical canons," the 
«« usus loquendi," and »* biblical exege- 
sis." But there are others in whom 
the hifection has a more specious form. 
Tte definite warnings of prophecy, in 
their hands, are diluted into vague pre- 
sentiments of the triumph of good over 
evil ; and they can thus look down on 
expositions like this of Mede, as by- 
gone follies, and tokens of the absence 
of deep and philosophic thought. Others, 
again, delight to lose themselves amidst 
the gorgeous architecture of the middle 
ages, the dreams of chivalry, and legends 
of monks, and saints, and holy virgins, 
and thus to nurse a mysterious and sen- 
timental devotion. The stubborn wit- 
ness of God's Spirit against Christian 
idolatry is then rejected with scorn and 
loathing. It is deemed the fruit of pro- 
testant heresy, the mark of a narrow 
soul, which has no eye to discern the 
mysteries, and no ear to drink in the 
noble harmonies, of Catholic tradition* 

It is my object to meet add expose 
these two evils. Reason and analogy, 
and the lessons of the whole inspired 
context, will first be brought to illustrate 
the prophecy, to silence the cavjls oH a 



superficial philosophy, and rsrveal the 
true nature of the warning in the clearest 
and fullest light* And lasdy, I shall 
seek, if possime, to strip the idols of the 
visible church of the deceitful hues 
which a spurious sentiment has thrown 
over them, and to open a glimpse of that 
wider and nobler field, which these 
warnings themselves, taken in their true 
and protestant sense, open as an endless 
vista before the renewed imaginatjon. 

And first, let us inquire what view of 
this and similar warnings is most in 
harmony with the lessons of the sptri- 
tual reason* Is it that which refers 
them to a short-lived heresy of the se- 
cond centnry alone? Or that which 
sees in them a grotesque form of infi- 
delity in a few short years still to come ? 
Or, finally, the view of our author, 
which refers them to wide-wasting evils, 
through every region of Christendom, 
and for more than twelve hundred years 
of the church's hbtory. Such an ab- 
stract inquiry needs to be pursued with 
caution. But the presumption of shal- 
low theories may' render it needful to 
meet them on their own ground ; and if 
we enter on the inquiry in a reverent 
spirit, there is firm and safe footing, and 
we shall be able to reach a certain and 
well-founded conclusion. 

Have we reason, first of all, to expect 
on abstract grounds, that wide-spread 
evils would prevail in the visible church, 
assuming that it was to continue for 
eighteen hundred years? The answ^ is 
plain. The whole history of the world 
is one ceaseless conflict of good and evil. 
The gospel came to supply a divine 
remedy for enormous and abounding 
sin. But that gospel itself declares that 
the triumph over evil will not be until 
the coming of the Lord, and a solemn 
jadgment and separation. It even re- 
veals a powerful enemy who is ever at 
work to deceive, and prevailing unbelief 
in the latest hour of the ehuit!h*8 pil- 
grimage. At its first rise, the heathen 
world was covered with gross darkness ; 
and at its close, God will have con- 
cluded all in unbejiief, that he may have 
mercy upon all. The gospel does not 
profess to set aside the laws of moral 
influence, or the reality of conflict. 
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fhough it^nns die trtifh with s neUr and 
dhrine power. It is only at the last that 
<he tares and wheat are separated ; and, 
of those who are within the net, the 
good are gatliered into vessels, and the 
bad cast away. *We must choose, there- 
fore, between two theories. On the first 
yiew, the gospel completely triumphs 
and prevails for many centuries, except 
in small off-shoots that break off from 
the main body of the church. But, just 
before the end, there is a sudden and 
total lapse from the long triumph of 
truth to an almost entire extinction, and 
a short-lived triumph of eviU no less un- 
accountable than awful. On ^e second 
Tiew, the evil has worked uniformly 
and mightily from the rise of the faith; 
first, as a mystery of iniqdity, and then 
as foul and open corruption, iofeeting 
and leavening the great body of the 
ehnrch. Sometimes it may hide- itsdf 
a little deeper ; sometimes appear witfi 
more unblushing face, in open profli- 
gaey and heresy ; sometimes there may 
M a partial revival of truth, at others a 
new relapse; but the evil throughout is 
massive, deep, and strong, till the apos- 
tasy completes itself in open waHhre 
against the true followers of the Lamb. 

The former view must be maintained 
by those who confine all such warnings 
as the present, to the first two centuries, 
or to days still future. How shocking, 
they exclaim, to suppose the visible 
chuQch at large, the object of this pre- 
diction, and chargeable through long 
ages with idolatrous corruptions of the 
faith; that holy mother from whose pale, 
as they fondly assert, all idols are by a 
divine promise utterly abolished ! 

But this view, on every ground of 
pure reason, is most unnatural, and even 
absurd. It would imply that the powers 
of evil act only by short and fitful 
spasms, and at other times are buried in 
almost total slumber. It changes the 
fixed and eternal laws of moral good 
and evil, their awful eneigy, their un- 
ceasing conflict, their steady and unfail- 
ing power until the final victory, into a 
Mind lottery, where no law can be 
traced, and where the humble heart 
finds no response to its own experience. 
Jt annuls the f^rpe of the e)(lH>rt»tK>D 1Q 



watch ah^ys, by proclaiming tha hh* 
munity of the church, or at least of its 
teachers and guides, for long ages, firom 
all dangerous errors. It uproots all 
confidence in the steadfast course of 
Providence towards the final victory of 
truth, by so full and fatal a rdapse afler 
so complete and long-continued a tri- 
umph. And hence the spiritual reason 
must reject it at once, as a crude notion, 
bred in the dark caverns of a wayward 
fency, and which can never endure the 
dear daylight of divine truth. The 
mystery of godliaess, from its very rise, 
had to struggle with a world*s hatred; 
and the. mystery of iniquity, as its dark 
shadow, rose at once into being. From 
the very first the gospel has put forth a 
mighty energy, to ChrisUanise and re- 
deem an ungodly world ; and from Cbe 
veryfiiist that ungodly world has wrought 
viih a &tal energy within the church 
itself, to heathenke and pervert Iha 
gospel. 

It is certain, then, from the plainest 
maxims of scripture, that as/ the ehvnreh 
was to continue near two thousand years 
at least, before the resurrection^ the 
greater part of the time would be marked 
by sin and evil abounding within her 
pale. Else, from the very nature of her 
spiritual life, she would rapidly have 
overspread the earth, still abiding in her 
purity, and the regeneration of the worid, 
ages since, would have been complete. 

In the next place, since these wide* 
spread evils would certainly exist, and . 
as certainly be foreseen, is it reasonable 
and likely that warnings of them wouM 
be given to the church? And if warn- 
ings have been given, which of two ex- 
positions, supposing them equally con* 
sistent with its terms, is to be preferred 
—one which confines' them to some 
comer of the church, to some local he- 
resy soon extinguished, and a few years 
of time ; or one which refers them lo the 
wide and laating evils which were also 
sure to prevail ? The answer admha of 
no doubt. If God had not told us the 
motives and design of his revelations, it 
might be presumption to explore them. 
Bot He has declared their purpose; and 
now the real presnmption is theirs who 
^ign ignorance tj( what is expressly ?e* 
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v«abd; and on this plea woul^ cdntn^t 
the waniiiiga of prophecy into sooie 
€KNmer of lime. All scripture is given 
,to be '* profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for eorrection, and for instruction 
in righteousness/' Of these objects, 
two, and perhaps three, relate to the 
detection of error in the church, and the 
recovery of those whom it has deceived. 
The prophecies of coming evil in the 
Epistles must then have been given fqr 
\his end ; and are adapted in the highest 
aiKl fullest degree for its attainment. 
They must hence refer to those errors 
which were foreseen as the most subtle 
and dangerous, the widest in their spread, 
and the most lasting in their continu- 
ance. We must admit an infer^nce so 
plain, or commit open suicide on spiri- 
jMial reason. Words that fully describe 
•;ia evil which has lasted for twelve cen- 
turies, will not sufier themselves to be 
.con5ned to heresies of half a century, 
or even of a few years. Reason, with 
the torch of divine truth in her hand, 
wMl detect at once the foUy of such a 
view, and condemns it without mercy. 
For, in this respect, as in others* '* no 
prophecy of scripture is of private in- 
terpretation ;" iHit claims to be applied 
as largely as the strict meaning of its 
words will possibly allow. 

Bat there are many who may shrink 
from &is lino of inquiry as too hazard- 
ous. Like birds of a feeble pinion, they 
fear to soar upwaid, and to dwell in the 
light of spiritual reason alone, however 
clear. And indeed we may soon be lost, 
and grow dizzy, when we venture too 
4'4r by such guidance. But here there 
is no danger; the lessons of reason are 
ooniifmed by an humbler, but perhaps a 
safer guide. Scripture analogy ^ and 
that ol' the firmest and simplest kind, 
leads to exactly the same view. 

The dinrch of Christ has now lasted 
eighteen bundled years, since the Holy 
Spirit was first poured out from above. 
The Jewish nation, from the birth of 
the patriarchs to its fkll, continued al- 
most exafidy for the same time. Bach 
kas been separated in its turn to be the 
.peculiar people of God. To each the 
promises and the covenants have been 
f^eUi saeraments of grace, wd means 



of aalvatioa. The r^vebdiop of traihf 
doubtless, in the cafle of" the Jews, ww 
not so full as to the Christian chufck, 
mid their privileges were less exalted, 
but, on the other hand, then: separation 
from the worid was more complete, and 
a much narrower field was brougkt 
under epiritual cultare. Thus the rda- 
tive balance of good and evil was the 
same; for in the visible church the truth 
revealed ia more powerful for good, but 
the evil also has a far wider range, as 
the numbers of Christendom exceed 
those of Israel. The analogy is tliere* 
fore complete, and the experience of the 
Jewish ttation, as St. Paul expressly 
teaches, is a type and virtual prophecy 
of the history of the Christian church* 

What then was the history of Israel, 
and what the nature of the propdietK * 
warnings they received? Were they 
free .from all open corruptions, except 
in some solitary tribe, or for a few years 
before 4lie last fall of Jerusalem? The 
exact reverse is true. Even at the first 
return from Canaan, idols bad entered. 
" Now, therefore, put away the stmfe 
gods that are among you, and be cleaa, 
and change your garments." In Egypt 
they defiled themselves with the idofe 
of the Egyptians. At the foot of the 
mount, ^* they made a calf, and worship- 
ped the molten image.*' During die 
forty years in the wilderness, *^thejr 
took up the tabemaole of Moloch, and 
the star oif the god Remphan, iipages 
which they nvade to worship them.V 
Their history under the judges is made 
up of relapses into the various forms of 
Gentile idolatry, and a whole tribe be- 
came apostate from God. Under Samuel 
tlie charge had to be renewed-—" Put 
away the strange gods and Ashtaroth 
from among you, and prepare your 
hearts to the Lord, and serve him only." 
From Solomon, and his altars to Moloch 
and Ashtaroth, down to Manasseh and 
Zedekiah, the evil continued, with few 
and short intervals of repentance and 
reformation. Ten tribes were carried 
away captive for their stubborn idol- 
Worship, and the t^o that were spared 
persevered in it still. Nay, even after 
ihe fall of the temple, there was a stotit 
and stubborn resolution of the surviving 
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^ tmiiiant, to bom incense snd make 
t^ee to THB QuBBN OF Hbavbn. Ai^r 
Ae return of Judah, — for Israel re- 
mained captive and idolatrons as before, 
«— the evil appeared anew, and, undet 
Antiochus, the great body joined in 
heathen rites and idolatrous worship 
once more. Afterwards, though open 
idolatry ceased in Judea, other evils as 
fearfnl prevailed, till they crucified the 
Son of God, and resisted and blas- 
phemed the truth to their own destruc- 
lion. 

And this analogy is dhrectly applied 
by the Holy Spirit, to explain to us the 
history of the Christian church. **All 
<hese things happened unto them for 
types, and are written for our admoni- 
lion upon whom the ends of the world 
are come." Tlie words of Epiphanius, 
which the bishop, through prejudice ac- 
counted so obscure, are both clear in 
themselves, and the key note of a deep 

, and weighty tmth. "They shall be, 
the apostle declares, worshippers of dead 
men; even as they were reverenced in 
Israel also." The idolatries of Israel, 
through near seventeen centuries, are a 
solemn warning of similar idolatry to 
prevail aAerwards in the Christian 
church. 

And what, in this case, was the nature 
of the prophetic warnings? 'I'hey ex- 
t(*nded through all the ages of corrup- 
. tion, and met the idolatry of the people, 
froin.s^e to age, with perpetual rebukes 
of holiness. Jacob was a reformer to 
his own household; Moses and Levi, to 
Israel at the foot of the mount. The 
Moloch worship of the desert was met 
and resisted by a distinct command. 
(Lev. XX.) The idolatries in the land 
of Canaan were predicted in the wilder- 
ness, with the severe curse which they 
would ensure. (Dent. vi. 14; vii. 4, 5; 
viii. 19, «0; xxix. «5— 28; xxxi. 16— 
21 •) Repeated protests were made 
under the judges against this perpetual 
sin; and under Samuel and the later 
prophets they are renewed with greater 
fulness and vehemence of divine anger. 
As lonff as the evil continued, and |he 
eorruptions of the national worship, so 
long the solemn warning and protest 
vent forth ogaiast Ihem; and never 
2«* 



ceased fill, being rejected, jodgfriein 
eame on the people without remedy. 
There were also, in many case?, special 
warnings of special evils, which parfi- 
cnkr forms of idolatry would bring on. 
Thus was Solomon warned of the renc^ 
ing of the kingdom; Jeroboam, of tli# 
extinction of his house, and the destme* 
tion of idols by Josiah ; Ahab, of Yn% 
own death, and that of Jezebel; and 
Manasseh and the whole nation, of tht 
destruction of the holy temple. Findly» ' 
Moses from the first had annonne^ 
their sins in after days, and idolatry a» 
the chief of them, with its bitter resn)t» 
in the heavy strokes of divine Te»» 
geance. 

The conclusion from this analogy, 
which the Holy Spirit himself holds up 
for our instraction^ (1 Cor. x.) is plain 
and decisive* The visible Church of 
Christ* we may be sure, like tlie peoffls 
of Israel, wonld corrupt tfiemsdvet in 
the latter days. The nature of the most 
stubborn and lasting corruption, the pa- 
rallel renders it almost as clear, wookl 
be idolatry, joining other gods, or othvr 
mediators with the true God, and the 
only Mediator of God and man, Christ 
Jesus. The main evils of the ehnreh, 
we may infer without any donbt, would 
be the subjected express warning, and 
the sword of the Spirit with its sharp ' 
and keen edge be aimed against thenn. 
No parallel can be more el^e or more 
decisive. Unless the laws of moral con- 
flict are reversed, and the maxima of 
divine wisdom suddenly turned baok*« 
ward which gnided the whole oourse of 
the earlier revelations, we may be cer- 
tain that the warnings of the epistles, 
and also of Daniet ami St. John, do re- 
late to a ^reat and long-lasting idolatry 
that was to overspread for age after age 
the visible chnrehes of Christ. 

It was of old an aggravatieit in the 
guilt o^ Jodah, that even after the shi 
and punishment of Israel ft>r. her idol* ' 
worship, she treachtarovsly rettinied to 
the same, and rivalled and exeeeded her 
sister's gnih. Bnt the priests and peo- 
ple were no lose bKnd and stebbom fa 
refosing themeelves to ewa the exeoi 
parallel. *» Tel theu sayest, Beoaiise i 
em inaoeeDt»,iei«ly-Ws anger shell tasn 
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le." * ^'l^ tempU of the Loid, 
fiae temple of the Xjord are the^e." AimI 
Ueeper stilly and more mournful and 
wretched, if the delusion wiuch refueM 
to owBt in the idoiatry of Christendoiii 
§ot long ages, the exact and predicted 
letemblance of the sin^ both of Judah 
^od Israel. But if Chriatinna, like the 
^Jews, are stubbornly resolved to do wor- 
ship to *' the Queen of Ueavecit** neither 
the wamioga of inspired prophels, nor 
judgments sJiveady beguli, will turn them 
/torn their fatal purpose. The delusion 
will (Hdy be" ended by that fire« which 
will utterly born and destroy the proud 
walls of Babylon. 

To reject, then, as many have lately 
dMie, tlie proieetant view of this and 
simUar warnings, is to (|\iench the light 
which God himself has kindled for our 
guidaace.in the history. of Israel for 
mote than a thousand years. When 
Elisha would quicken the dead body of 
Ibe ohild, l>e applied mouth to mouthy 
and limb to limh. The contact with 
the holy prophet was the means of heal- 
iag and life. So if the human history 
4)f the Christian church is to become a 
sonrceof real instruetion, the aar*red his- 
tory of the Jews, its exact paralleK must 
Jbe applied io it in et^ry part, and then 
the whole will be quickened in-to a 
living body of spiritual truth. But if this 
he neglected, prockim as loudly as we 
«4|Mhy the beneSfits of eeelesiastical his- 
•i»ry« it must resMin a deaiL. and wUI 
.motnk become a putrid corpse-; and there 
. vill then issue from it a deadly plague 
^ self-righteousness and idolatrous for- 
- mality, to infect the liring generation of 
. the church. 

This general analogytin the history 
-^ the Ok! Testament, onght ak)ue to ai- 
.bnee the vaift caviU of those who extol 
catholic consent, and wlio palliate Chri^- 
. tian 'satut-worship to suatam the reputa- 
tion of th«ir idol. There was a catholic 
•conseai, under. Ahab, for the worship 
of Baal, and under Manasseh, for that 
•C U\e host of heaven r Tko innocent 
Uoodwhkh the Lord would not pardoB, 
•wifth whidi Jeruaakm was then filled, 
was douhtieta the -blood of th^se fasitb- 
,f(«l wiinessee who prelmed the law of 
iehtfYsli to the cathoiic iko^iMdt of apos- 



tale rebels, and were condemned to 
de%th for their crime by some Jewiak 
inquisition. 

We might now tarn to the evidence 
which the other Epiatles of St. Paul 
afford us, to illustrate the extent and 
true reference of the apostasy h^re de- 
scribed. The warnings they offer all 
of tliem agree in this main feature, that 
the mystery of iniquity was already 
begun, and was to unfold itself more and 
more wiihin the church, till the final 
separation. For instance, the prophecy 
in 2 These. iL, whatever view we adopt, 
clearly fills up the whole time of the 
dispensation with three events ; the mys- 
tery of iniquity, already buaily at work; 
the apostasy, still future ; and the open 
revelation of the Man of Sin. The warn- 
ing is catholic in its range ; every age of 
the church is alike included, however 
various the datea which any may assi|^ 
to the two later stages of the evil. 

Let us now carry the inquiry a step 
^ farther, and consider the harmony of 
the trutftf already established, towi 
the ^reat . doctrines of the failK oml 
the instincts^ hopes^ and aspirations^ 
of the spiritual mind^ When a school 
of sentiment is rife, prone to sacrifice 
truth itself to beauty of architecture, 
or the reverent admiration of antiqui- 
ty and legendary dreams of the imagi^ 
nations a work like this of Mede's ean- 
not fail to be most unwelcome. Even 
if true, it nvust be owned that truth pre- 
sents itself in a very plain garb, and in 
. a stern and almost repulsive form. Bnt 
truth, even in her worst attire, is fatf 
more honourable than falsehood in its 
most graceful fosm, and when clothed 
with all the huee of the rainbow. It 
may, therefore, be no useless task to 
unlbki, briedy the harmony of the views 
in this treatise with the glory of the Ca* 
tholic faith, the lessons of sound philo- 
.Bophy, and the noble instincts of the re- 
newed imagination. 

It has become usual of late to decry 

Protestantism as a mere i»egation, a cold 

and lifelesa rejec^ou of mysteries too 

heautiful.to be altogether unUniie. Soijac* 

, have even defamed it as the mother here- 

. ay of all heicisi^, «nd 8^ resting, solely 

- OB «^ proud assertion.of- private jodgm^* 
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4i« iidet of 9SI eriror and^^ very badge 
of Anticbmt. 80 senecleM may clever 
men be made by a. spirit of dbluflioiit 
thai while every sentence tbey write is 
an exercise, and often a most reckless 
exercise, of prirate judgment, they can 
still brand it as the worst of heresies. 
Their own tongue makes them to faU, 
and brings them under the apostle's own 
des^iption of a heretic, Uiat he is self- 
eottdemned. Private judgment is not 
9tAy lawful, but in its very natnre ttn»> 
▼oidable, unless the man and the Chri»- 
lian 'Were annihilated and lost in the 
lederaL unity of the Ghurclu The only 
question to a reasonable mind relates te 
the best and wisest safeguards for its 
healthy exercise. But still the protest 
against dangerous errors may assume too 
negative a form. The nbblest minds 
may this be repelled from it; and while 
they crave i6r some fuller exhibition of 
truth, may be in danger eoee mere of 
embracing rejected falsehoods, if these 
can attire themselves in some faint sem- 
blance of spiritual beati^« 

Now the true Temedy for this danger 
is U> exhibit the needful protest agaanet 
«vil in its positive form^ as an integrd 
part of Divine revelation. Troe Fro- 
testan^m is, in fact, neither more nor 
less than the Divine and heavenly aspect 
of the history of the Ohurch. It is thus 
at once a corollary from the great doc- 
trines of the Catholic faith, and a key 
to the philosophy of all history ; while 
it is also the sure earnest of hopes in^ 
nitely brighter than all the visions that 
i«Qey can ever revive, with her most 
toilsome efforts, from the dim retrespect 
o£ ages of superstition* 

Catholic truth, 4 n the only right and 
lawful sense of the wfNrds, is the same 
with the mystery rf goMinus of which 
the Apoatte has spiuken just before. It 
denotes those main doetrines which are 
the catholic or umversal inheritance of 
the faithful ever sinre the Incarnation of 
4M]r Lord. lis truths all centre in His 
person, and consist of the vaiious stages 
io thi^t wonderful oonfUet of good and 
«ril, which the Captain of onr salvation 
vraged in his own pen>ott against sin 
•nd death and the powers of darkness* 
liU. his fuU victory in tlie .reevnrectioo, 



nd hk asoensioa int<»tbe highest iMa- 
ven. Here is an object of ^ith truly 
eadholie and nniversaly-^e joy of a»- 
gels, and the blessednese of the peo^ 
if God. In the presenr^ of this catho- 
lie truth ^ dreams of superstition, or- 
the trifles of ritual observance wlifck 
sometimes usurp the namcr shrink inl» 
contemptible folly: and the legends and 
endless genealogies of a formal Chureh 
fiMle into thin air and are forgotten. That 
the living Ood, by whom the stars were 
nMMle, and the hosts of mighty ang^ 
called ihto being, shouldl have been uk- 
camate in our world, and suffered am 
the cross for- our salvation, is a message 
as universal in its range, as it is unspeak-* 
able in its Divine majesty. Even the 
needful rules qf Church order lose all 
their brightness, like stars in the ds^ 
time, wherever the sunlight of this ever- 
lasting Gospel dawns in its true glory 
upon the soul. 

But this catholic truth, so godlike aad 
glorious in its own nature, still includes 
in it a protest against evil. It was a 
conflict and a victory that sealed our re- 
demption. All the sins of the world, 
past, present, and future, formed that 
mighty burden which was laid on the- 
Son of God ; and when he condemned 
sin in the flesh, every form of evil was 
therein sentenced, and doomed to per- 
petual ruin. The wisdom of the world 
was sentenced and proved to be foolish- 
ness; its strength was shown to be 
weakness; its religion a foul supersti- 
tion; its moral virtue a thin disguise 
that concealed a heart of deep ungodli- 
ness. From the life, the death, and the 
resurrection of *^God manifest in the 
flesh,** a protest went forth against every 
form of Imman sin; a protest that can 
never cease till all idols are utterly abo- 
lishe<U 2tnd the glory of the Lord shall 
be revealed for^ever. 

But the apoede has no sooner aft- 
nouhced this wonderful mystery of god- 
Moess than the Spirit leads him lo reveal 
exprcissly a great apostasy from the faith 
kk the latter tjmes» The message is 
linked with Ihe l»t two dansen of the 
pmvions des^iption. The object ef 
faith was Christ, the true God, reoeivsd 
into the tnecMamufiieable gteryt the takt 
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IMiator, with Bw Fatiier, tbe true and 
onjy object of Dnrine worship. ThiB 
mystery, in itself so heavenly, was alae 
beiie?ed on in the world. Bat te 
world and heavenly truth are apt soon 
to part company; and hence a fod 
apostasy would creep in, and a cloud of 
demon powers <* darken ^the dirone of 
Ibn Almighty." The fact thus reveaM 
is the true and scriptural basis of the 
Protestant faith. Fbr the protest against 
«eparate errors and corruptions, howem 
«ostaiaable on its own grounds, is here 
summed 49 in oae grand and central 
'doctrine, xm less positive and real than 
idle nvystery of godliness out of which 
* it flosM. The contrast of the two doe* 
trines, in the aspect of the visible Church 
whidh they reveal, is real and impor- 
tant But when we rise higher, and 
view them in their relation to the Son 
of God KtA his eternal counsels, dieir 
harmony is not less real and true. The 
oooflict of good and evil which first re- 
Tealed itseH^ in its highest ibnot in the 
person of our Lord, was to be renewed 
and continued in the history of the Gos- 
pel. Truth and error were once moro 
to struggle and contend; and only by 
sMering and martyrdom was truth in 
the Ohiireh, as in the person of her 
Lord, to gain* its final victory. The 
theorem is in the life of the Saviour; 
the corollary appears in the history of 
His foQowers. One reveals to us that 
glorious conflict and triumph of Divine 
goodness, in the person of the Holy One 
of God, of which the visible Church is 
the appointed witness, and which forms 
the Catholic faith. The other sets forth 
the Hke conflict in the unholy children 
of men, of whom the Church itself is 
oomposed ; till the iaithful and protest- 
ing witnesses for Christ shall have their 
number complete, and ihe remainder of 
Christ's suflferings shall have been ful- 
filled in the experience of his chosen 
people. 

Seen in this light, the Protestant fiiith 
is only a riper and fuller form of belief 
in the Gospel. He who has drunk 
4lsepest from the waters of salvation, in 
the mystery of godli||Ms, will recoil 
with shuddering from the error which 
-tarns ^ visible Chinrcfa into an idol for 



our blind wofshiii. He wiB see in it 
father the battle-fidd of .a long eonliet, 
where the light and truth of God have 
been struggting tinder the oppression of 
the powers of darkness. Every step of 
advance in spiritual discenment will 
loosen his attachment to the ontwaid 
forms, while it strengthens his gra^ on 
those inwafd truths they were desigDed 
to convey. In the Epistles of St. Jolni 
we have a pattern of this law of spi r i t ari 
ezperienee. The aged apostle, surviror 
of all the rest, and natore in heave^ 
wisdom, is made the messenger of no 
fresh external ordinances, and of no al* 
lusioR to forms already in being. Stand- 
ing on the confines of heaven, it is th^ 
heavenly truth itself, and not tlie eartliea 
vessd of ordinances, human or Divine, 
dmt attract his gaze, and which he nn* 
folds to the churches. Neither baptism^ 
Bor the supper of the Lord, nor rules of 
outward worship, much less chufdi 
architecture and robes of service, altnra, 
or chancels, or crosses, form the 8ab|eet 
of his message; but light and love, foitb 
and holiness, the anointing of the Spirit^ 
and the eternal life which is treasured 
in Christ for His people. Such a ripen- 
ing foith in the mystery of godUnees,. 
when it turns to gaxe on the annida of 
the Church, cannot foil to discover in it 
a dark mystery of idolatrous corruptio»; 
and all the light it gathers from the his* 
tory of the Old Testament and (rom An 
prophecies of the New. serves only t» 
expand into practical and Protestant 
fidelity those deep instincts d* the spiri- 
tual lifo, which the Catholic faith itseir 
has awakened in the soul. 

But this view of the prophetic warn- 
ings is not only the natural result of the 
Catholic ituth, received in its true and 
living power ov^ the heart; it is alio 
the only troe philosophy of history, the 
secret key to the mystenous providenan 
of God. The changes of the world for 
the last eighteen hundred ywxn are no 
great and vanous, the panorama is an 
diversified with strange and wonderlU 
events, that serious ami thou^tfol men 
cannot finl to dwell upon them with in- 
tense and lively interest. There will, 
. and must be manY attempts by philoan- 
phk minds, tn decipher the faierogty- 
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))fucA )^d read the inBcrij^timu There 
4iever, perhi^M, was an age when this 
.Jreatning after an hiatorirai philosophy 
was 8o deep and powerful ad it nmr ia. 
But without some first principles to 
^ide OS, and soni^ main^tline already 
proTided, these attempts will fail. The 
i:om{4exity of events is so great, the 
nystery of God's counsels lies so deep, 
und ihe hinderances to a Aill and perfect 
judgment are so various, that those who 
9tart, relying simply on their own wis- 
dom, ^viH soon be lost and confounded 
tn so wide a desert. The general max- 
ins 9f Divine truth are not edough to 
f^ide us in such an inquiry. Some 
farther light is needful; or prejudice 
will taint our deductions, obscure the 
very maxims on which we rely, and 
ihrken our eyes to the true meaning of 
the events under our view. We shall 
oeciUatc, probably, between a servile 
adulation of priniidve antiquity, and a 
paasire adoption of the prejudices of onr 
own day; and in either case the true 
philosophy of history, must be veiled 
from our eyes. 

A simple faith, however, in these sa- 
cred warnings, and their true reference 
to idolatry and other evils within the 
Church, drives away ^e thick cloud 
which else must have rested over the 
&ee of Providence. A true and solid 
philosophy of history will then dawn 
gradually upon our eyes. The history 
of the Gospel and the Church now ap- 
pears in its true light, and becomes a 
mighty act in that great drama, where 
good and evil contend together, till the 
eternal triumph of righteousness and 
peace at the coming of the Lord^ 

The first theory which is thus set 
aside, and one of the most seducing, is 
the Infidel theory of progress. Man is 
here viewed as the agent and source of 
hia own regeneration. The light of sci- 
ence and the growth of intellect are to 
drain off the miseries and stanch the 
bleeding wounds of humanity; and with- 
out the need of Christian faith, or of Di- 
vine interference, an era of light and wis- 
dom is to dawn gradually on the world. 

But these warnings teach a different 
lesson. They remind as that man in 
hb best estate is altogolher vanity. 



They reveal a stuUxHuness of evil, 
which no light of grace has hitherto 
availed to extinguish, and which ec»- 
mpts the very medicine designed for its 
cure» They show us, with the clearest 
evidence^ that evil, and not good, pro- 
ceeds from the heart of man as its habi- 
tual fountain, and that every good and 
perfect gift must descend from above. 
They set before us no gradual advance, 
by quiet steps, of peace and human vir- 
tue, but " supernal grace contending with 
sinfulness of men,'' in a chequered and 
unceasing conflict, with many a relapse 
and many a partial recovery, the whole 
to issue at the last in a searching and 
fiery judgment. But while they reprove 
the falsehood of infidel hopes, they also 
reveal a true progress of a different kind ; 
a ceaseless unfolding of that eternal coon- 
sel of love, which, in spite of man's re- 
bellion, will at length coqnplete the re- 
demption of our fallen world, and unite 
heaven and earth in one blessed family 
£[>r ever. 

The same truth is equally fatal to 
another school of historical thoughts— 
the school of sentiment and romance. 
History is here regarded in the light of 
a diorama, where a succession of brii> 
Itant and stirring scenes is unfolded to 
the eye. It is a romance without a 
moral. The sole object is to steep the 
soul with the spirit of each passing agew 
to study human nature under new forms, 
and to nurture the fedings by an impar- 
tial sympathy with the thoughts and 
passionate desires of buried generations;. 
The world's history is thus turned into 
a landscape, where every part, separate- 
ly, is beautiful ; but where there is no 
progress, nothing but a cycle of perpetual 
chainge; and all the gain which is traced 
in the lapse of years, is that a greater 
variety of object? is presented to feast 
the eye of imagination. 

These Protestant warnings of God's 
word lead us to vie^ history in a very 
different light.^ Each age of time^ with 
its own various interests, is an onward 
step in a vast, counsel of love, that 
reaches into eternity. The passions and 
stirring scenea that awaken the dreams 
of fancy, are solemn realities of hnmni 
sin aod coRuptioa^ which have left m 
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enduring re(»)rd in the book of Qod*9 
remembrance againfit the day of jndg- 
aient The'^soul drinke of Lethe water 
no longer; the spell is reversed, and 
the panorama of ebiklish fancy becomes 
tile nnraefy of fears and hopes, high as 
heaven, deep as the grave, and solemn 
m eternity. The actors are yet to re- 
appear; the actions are 4o pass once 
more under the review of a holier judg- 
ment; and loo many, alas! that have 
been decked in the bright and meretri- 
cious colouring of ardent fancy, will then 
be found to be hierely a sorrowful echo 
to the voice of the foreseeing Spirit, and 
a mournful proof that $6me, nay many, 
in the latter times, have departed from 
the faith. 

But the true exposition of these Divine 
warnings is still more fatal to anothw 
system, — the school of tradition and ec- 
clesiastical tyranny* There are those 
who extol the study of Church history, 
and 3ret reject nearly all the light which 
the Holy Spirit has supplied us to ex- 
plain its true meaning. Their zeal 
epends itself in the vain effort to replace 
Ae errors and follies of our own time, 
by those of some distant age. They 
tH>t only rejject the infidel views of hu- 
man progress; they forget, er practically 
deny, the real progress of the Divine 
purpose of redfnnption. And hence they 
adopt the saying forbidden them by the 
wisest of men, *• the former days were 
better than these,'* and look wistfully on 
the past, instead of hopefully to the fb- 
ture. To exalt the times on which their 
eyes rest with such a fond devotion, they 
p>ailiate the worst superstitions of the 
Church, and ascribe to its rulers a |Mro- 
mise of unfailing truth and wisdom, 
which the word of God has no where 
made to them. Church history, instead 
of a light, now becomes gross darkness. 
The acts of authority in synods or coun- 
cils, the decrees of Popes, the ambitious 
clkims of the priesthood, must now be 
justified at whatever cost ; though con- 
science has to be hardened against hu- 
man safiering, and truth to be lost and 
expire in an atmosphere of legendary 
falsehoods. The Catholic Church, in 
other words, the priesthood of the most 
mimenms party in every conflict of opi- 



nion, roust be infaHibty right; or els^ 
they see no escape from the hideone 
whiripool of private ju^^ment. Thup, 
becaase there ia no faith to bdd the 
troth finnly on its own direct evidence 
in God's word, eealed and confirmed by 
the conscience, they fall back into two 
errors, the moet flatly opposed to their 
own maxims, and to the very founda- 
tions of the Christian faith. They count 
it folly to think of ascertaining the tmdi 
direclJy from Qed's word; it roost be 
secured by the testimony of the Catfao- 
lie Church. But this is only, in plain 
terms, the voice of the prieathood and 
nitefB in the rooie numerous party.— 
Thus, on the one hand, names and num* 
hers are made the test of truth; and on 
the other, riches and exalted station, 
which the Scriptures always describe ae 
a snare, are made the pledge of holioeas, 
truth, and Dirinewisdom. The wretch- 
ed fhiit of the whole m to tvni the his- 
tory of the Church -nico an anenal ef 
spiritual pride, and a nursery for tlie 
worst despotism, the tyranny of an apoe- 
tate and idolatrous priesthood. 

The express voice of the Hdy Spirit, 
in this and similar passages, roots up Ifae 
fatal delusion, with the school of histori- 
cal thought reared on this basis; bean- 
tifbl indeed above, with all feminni^ 
graee and dreams of fancy, but ending 
in the scales of Leviathan below. The 
spell of Catholic consent is broken. 
Church history is no longer an opiate 
for the conscience, a nursery for 8uper> 
stition, where our sympathies are always 
to take part with the strong against the 
weak, ^e many against the few; in 
short, with proud and idolatrous rulers 
against the persecuted witnesses of truths 
The balance is restored, and we are 
taught to hold it with a righteous judg- 
ment; remembering on the one hand, 
the sure promise that the gates of bdl 
shall not prevail against Christ's Church, 
buitded on the rock of a true confession ; 
and on the other, that diere was to be a 
grand revolt from the faith, and doctrines 
of demon- worship, like a smoke fix>m the 
abyss, were to cloud for long ages the 
glory of die Sun of Righteousness. In 
rising into a true philosophy of Pit>vi» 
dence< we are thus guarded from dehi- 
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«km on the right haad and oa the led. 
Truth was to be perpetually kept alive 
in the Church, and we are bound to dis* 
cem itfl presence in every age. Error 
and false worship were long to prevail; 
■and we are bound equally to detect the 
fulfilment of the wamiog; and instead 
of reviving the superstitions of those 
times, to shrink from them with abhor- 
rence, as the sins which the Holy Ghost 
has branded with His own deep and 
utter condemnation. For never can a 
true philosophy of history arise, which 
. refuses or sets aside either of these great 
^ elements; the abounding of sin in the 
various windings of human perverse- . 
ness ; and the more plenteous abounding 
of Divine grace, and of God's mysterious 
wisdom, revealing itself in most varied 
forms of holiness and tenderness, of long- 
suffering forbearance, and of righteous 
Judgment 

Such is the real beauty and gbry of 
that interpretation, which a shallow phi- 
losophy is so ready to despise. It re- 
stores the history of the Church to its 
true and natural place in the scheme of 
Divine truth. It now becomes the se- 
cond main step in the conflict of good 
and evil, of which the first is imb^ied 
in the wonderful mystery, ** God mani- 
fest in the flesh. *' It destroys the proud 
fancies of human perfectibility; but re- 
veals in their place the sure covenant of 
redemption, which, through clouds and 
thick darkness, through years of delu- 
sion and ages of apostasy, advances with 
firm and steady pace to its final triumph. 
It sweeps away the butterfly sporting of 
lustoric fancies, that would turn the in- 
tense realities of moral probation into a 
diorama of bewitching scenery, where 
the spirit may flit lightly from flower to 
flower, but traces no progress, and de- 
tects no hidden counsel of the Most 
High. In their place it sets before us a 
spectacle the most aflecting in its inte- 
rest, and the most solemn in its issue. 
Millions of immortal souls, in successive 
generations, are seen to rise up from the 
great deep of the unknown»anid enter oa 
a short probation under the eye of hea- 
ven. Light and darkness, in each of 
their spirits, contend for the victory. 
And many* alas I wifh the great and won- . 



dediil n^stery of Diving love set ftdl i& 
their view turn perversely away» and 
eagerly betake themselves to the con^ 
mandments of men and doctrines of de- 
mons. But all alike, the deceived and 
the deceivers, and the faithful remnant 
who bow not tlikir knee to Baal, arer 
hastenii^ to a great aecoont; where the 
judgment of self-righteous Pharisees, 
and the sportive foUies and fancies of 
the worldling shall be hushed into silesce 
by the voice of the archangel, and the 
trump of God. In the light of that glory, 
the giant shadow of evti» which onoe, 
under holy names, had such a power to 
deceive, will be discovered in its true 
weakness. The voice of antiquity, Ca- 
tholic consent, though it were that of 
ages and of nations, when they would 
bow the consei^nce to Christian idola* 
try, will shrink and shrivel away into a 
mournfiil echo of the Divine wamingt 
and a proof that some immortal spirits^ 
in their solemn probation here below, 
h&ve departed finim the faith to their 
own ru^n. 

But it is time to pass on to the last 
subject of our present inquiry, and to* 
show the harmony ef the present irutk 
wWi the highest and purest instincts 
of a renew^ imagination. It is under 
me shield of taste and fancy, and by 
li^eapons borrowed from the armory of 
the imagination, that Protestant truth is 
now peouUariy assailed. The dry forms 
of logical argument will never avail of 
themselves to resiet the evil, and stay 
the infection of the plague. Youthful 
and ardent minds will be loath to for- 
sake a creed of seeming grandeur and 
beauty, of sentiment and mystery, unless 
Protestant doctrines are set before them 
in some brighter aspect than a mere de* 
tecUon of the sins of our forefathers. 

The true remedy for the danger is to 
unfold these warnings of God's Spirit, 
not only in their connexion with the 
darkness of the, past, bat with'the bright- 
ness of the future glory. The conflict 
of good and evil, and the whole course 
of redemption, is reyealed in successive 
forms to the Christian ; in the person of 
the Son of God, in Ae Churcii of past 
ages, and in the future dispensation of* 
rigbteousaeas and the promised reatitur 
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tion of aB things* We may, in tbe ar- 
dent of a Mvdy feficy, reject all Protes- 
tant Irtith, «8 Ahab rejecned Micaiah, 
becande its voice has a harsh and foi^ 
bidding soimd; and prefer, with the 
music of psaltery and dulcinoer, to erect 
tile Church Visible and Catholic into an 
idol, «ind affer to it the incense of a fond 
and poetic devotion. But then the spi- 
ritual, Hke the literal Jericho, has to be 
rebuilded at a double cost; a dark clotid 
immediately obscures the mystery of 
godliness ; and the future hopes of the 
Church have to be buried in oblivion, 
and blotted out from before the eye of 
the soul. 

On the other hand, a right view of 
]Protestant truth, in its bearing' on the 
history of the Church, opens a wide and 
noble field to the thoughts, whether we 
look backward to the history of the Lord 
himself, or forward to the coming rege- 
neration of the earth. When we accept 
the visible church of past ages as the 
dne and full -expounder of the Gospel, 
Ichabod is written at once upon its Di- 
vine beauty. Even infidels can observe 
and feel the contrast. Thus Gibbon re- 
marks,— "Many indulge the pleasing 
task of describing religion as she de- 
scended from heaven, arrayed in her 
native purity. A more melancholy duty 
is imposed on the historian. We must 
discover the inevitable mixture of error 
and corruption, which she contracted in 
a long residence on earth, among a weak 
and degenerate race of beings." 

Now whenever the visibfe Church of 
air past ages is accepted for the fit and 
due exponent of the Gospel in its true 
features and original design, which is 
done by those who narrow and pare 
down these warnings of the Holy Spirit ; 
then the distinction is lost, and the Chris- 
tian religion, like its Author, is betrayed 
by the kiss of its secmmg friends. The 
firiee grace of God is hidden behind a 
thick clou^ of will-worship and pe- 
nancel His pure and spotless holiness, 
whose name is "Jealous," and "who 
will not give his glory to another," is 
buried under dark clouds of saint and 
viiTgin worship, darkening the throne of 
the Almighty with a smoke from the 
abyss. The tenderness df God's love, 



artd the exuberance of his goodneffi-, sre? 
exchanged fbr the visions c^ a harsh and 
fanat'rc ligour, the refusal of his choicest 
and noblest giAs, and the fou! and bloody 
liorrors of cruel and unrelentitig bigntry- 
Thus Infidelity is armed with its keenest 
shafts, and a message of the- richest 
mercy so deformed by superstittun, tAnty 
as with the mined Archangef, searcdr 
any trace of its original brightness can 
beam out upon us through tbe^ darkness. 
The loss in the hopes of the Church is 
equally great. Those who- pine for the 
days of monastic gloom, ami aini te re- 
vive the corpse of old superstitions, are 
never found to dwell with rapture on the 
coming restitution, and bare no taste for 
exploring the deep treasures of joy, in 
the glorious promises to Israel and the 
whole world in the latter daysi Even 
when a bright glimpse (^wns in God^s 
providence, that gives warning of thai 
daybreak as at hand, they frown trpoa 
it with cold and chiHing suspicions. 
They reverse the promise to those who 
pray for the peace of Jerusalem; and 
pray that the first dawnings of bright 
hope to Zion after hisr long desolation 
"may be as if they had never been,*'' 
The spirit that recoils back into ages of 
superstitious darkness can never be one 
of glad and joyful hope; fbr the owl 
was never seen to borrow the song of 
the lark, nor to rise upward to greet the 
first beams of morning with sunshine on 
its wings. 

But once restore its due honour to this 
express voice of the Spirit, and it throws 
a light backward and forward, that re- 
veals unknown and unsuspected gloriet 
to the spiritual imagination. The cor- 
ruptions of the Church, which before 
veiled from the eyes the great mystery 
of godliness, now invest it with a halo of 
richer splendour and beauty. Why is 
so deep a brand here placed on the wor- 
ship of saints and angels, and of the 
Blessed Virgin, as a doctrine of seducing 
spirits, an apostasy from the faith ? Is 
not the holy Vii^fin "blessed among 
women," even to all generati6ns? Are 
not the martyrs of Christ glorious and 
honourable, and the angels that excel io 
strength and brightness worthy of aO 
honour from the children of tibe dusir 
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Why then is the stamp of so deep a con- 
demnation plarted on a system so spe- 
cioas and attractive, and where such 
thronging fancies and high emotions 
seem to find a natural home? t^learly 
it is because of the infinite distance be- 
tween God and the creature, and the de- 
rogation from His glory, when the ctea- 
^re shares that religions worship which 
is due to Him alone. No refined dis- 
tinctions will suffice; and latria, and 
dulia, and hyperdulia, and all fhe terms 
of a vain theology, can never bridge over 
this immeasurable gulf. Does not this 
one truth, seen in this light, and cx)n- 
firmed by a wamhig so solemn, invest 
the mystery of godliness with a deeper 
power? We do well to honour the 
saints and angels with all honour which 
God has not forbidden. We can scarce- 
ly raise our conceptions too high, of the 
blessed and holy fellowship already pre- 
pared for the children of God. We 
may picture to ourselves ten thousand 
forms of grace and beautjs of dignity 
and tenderness, the affections of earth 
refined and ennobled by the majesty of 
heaven, and they may still be exceeded 
and surpassed by the bright reality. But 
one farther truth remains, and the Spirit 
of God has here written it with a sun- 
beam in this stern condemnation of evil. 
Beyond the glory of the saints and an- 
gels, there is a glory infinitely higher, 
and in which ihey are lost as stars in the 
sunshine of heaven. There is an ele- 
ment of joy, which swallows up all the 
rest with its superior depth and power, — 
the knowledge, the love, the fruition of 
God himself. They shall see his face, 
** and his name shall be on their fore- 
heads." Beyond all the mysteries, 
though real and wonderful, of minis- 
tering angels, and saints that are now 
awaiting their crown, tliere is a higher 
myster}', unspeakable in its glory, "God 
manifest in the flesh, seen of angels, be- 
lieved on in the world, and received up 
into glory." Man's earthly soul is ever 
tending to degrade the God of heaven, 
first to the level of angels, then of men, 
then of stars, and the elements, and at 
length to the grosser idols of wood and 
frtone. By this solemn protest, the Holy 
Spirit would teach ut to reverse the 
Vol. II,— 27 \ 



hateful course of apostasy and profana- 
tion. We may rise higher and higher 
in our conceptions of those blessed spi*" 
rits who surround the throne of the Al- 
mighty, and even of the preciousness of 
the ifn mortal souls who are ransomed 
from among men. But we are here 
solemnly charged to place in our thoughts 
an immeasurable gulf of separation be> 
tween the excellence of the most exalted 
creature and the incommunicable glory 
of the one true and only God; and of 
the one true and only Mediator of God 
and man, the Man Christ Jesus, who 
is himself, **God over all, blessed for 
ever." 

This truth, once seen clearly, and 
held firmly, reveals with new lustre both 
the condescension and the majesty of 
our Lord. For the mystery of iniquity, 
in saint and angel worship, acts by a 
double power of falsehood to pervert the 
truth, it dishonours the majesty of Je- 
hovah, by receiving other gods and ob- 
jects of worship before his face, and thv!s 
debases and denies his Divine Majesty. 
But it also sets at naught the condescen- 
sion of the Son of God, and denies the 
fulness of his sympathy, as the Son of 
Man who has stooped to become nearer 
to us thaif the angels themselves, and 
whose deep sympathies of love and for- 
bearing grace fkr exceed those which 
can be found in his Virgin mother, or in 
the tenderest and most gracious of His 
brethren. The stern rejection, there- * 
fore, uttered by the express voice of the 
Spirit, when traced to it9 innermost sense 
and meaning, is the sternness of oflTended, 
love. It is not only the everlasting Son 
who rejects with holy jealousy the as- 
sociation of creatures with God the Fa- 
ther in the acttf of religious worship. It 
is the Saviour of sinners, the Son of 
David, the ** man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief," who repels and 
denounces, with a holy vehemence of 
love, the falsehood that woulc| rob him 
of his tme. and vast pre-rainvenoe in 
deep tenderness of sympathy towards 
the sinful and stiflering children of men. 
And thus the prophetic warning, rightly 
applied, and searched to its fountain, 
reveals to ns doubly the unsearehaMe 
glory of Christ, the infinite height of hit 
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Divine MijesiVf and his unapproachable 
depth of condescension, in the sympa- 
shies of a tender and forbearing love. . 

The same doctrinci unfolded in this 
treatise, throws its light 9\bo forward on 
tfit hope of the Churchy and the pros- 
pects of ine coming redemption* We 
nave only to reverse the features of the 
Apostasy here portrayed, and they will 
be rendered parables and earnests of the 
good things to cf me. 

Ttvo chief marks of the Apostasy are 
here given. Its essence lies in a revolt 
from allegiance to God, as the sole ob- 
ject of worship^ and from the Son of 
God, as the one all-sufficient Mediator 
between God and men. The creative 
influence^ hi the minds o€ its patrons, is 
a spurious self-denial, the fruit of fear 
and pr^de, not of confidence and love ; 
in those who forbid to marry, and com- 
mand to abstain from meats which God 
has created for his servants to, enjoy. 
Thus God is dishonoured aliite by part^ 
ners in bis worship, and by a practical 
denial of the free riches of his bounty to 
man. One error degrades Him, prac- 
tically, to a level with his own creatures ; 
the other, while it views Him as an aus- 
tere taskmaster, envious of the happiness 
of others, almost degrades Him to the 
rank of a fallen sinner. In the contrast 
of th^e two evils a clear light is thrown 
on the future hopes of the Church, aivd 
the bappinesb now in store for the chil- 
dren of God. 

To begin with the lower aspect of the 
change, it is clear how much religion 
has been dishonoured in time past by 
the uncommanded and pernicious aus- 
terities of a fanatic zeal* But here it is 
needful to advance with humility and 
with cautious steps. Self-denial, how- 
ever unnatural its form, ought seldom to 
be an object of contempt, and least of all 
in a setf^indulgent age. There may be 
misdireciQd sacrifices, which it is easier 
to blame than to imitate, and a kernel of 
.Divine grf^ce may often have been hid- 
den under the hard shell of a spiritual 
pride. There are some sentences of 
>Mede, in which this judgment of charity 
seems almost to be forgotten . We ought 
at ^east to suspend all harshness of cen- 
aoie OA the sacrifices of superstition^ 



untO we are conscioat of equal self^do^ 
nial in a holier cause, and under th« 
higher motives which a purer faith ought 
to supply. If we neglect this caution, 
our invectives, in.proportioD to their ve- 
hemence, must repel generous and im» 
partial minds, and will also lay us open 
to a severe rule of measurement pn the 
judgment-day. 

Still it is a deep truth, that self-denial 
has two forms, almost opposite in their 
source, and in the fruits to which they 
severally lead. One has its origin in 
pride, and the other in love. The fallen 
spirit may disdain the trammels of the 
body, and cross all its sensual instincts, 
and ^et only approach thereby to a closer 
resemblance to Satan himself, in whom 
no carnal distraction interferes with the 
pure energy of spiritual wickedness. 
But Christian self-denial resembles that 
of Christ himself. It is a victory over 
pride, no le^s than over sensual tempta- 
tion. Its lower stage is a conquest of 
the aoimal desires, and patient hunger 
in the wilderness. Its higher fruit is 
humility on the pinnacle of spiritual 
greatness, content to veil its own depth 
in the gentler enjoyment of God's mer. 
cies. '* The Son of man is come eating 
and drinking, and ye say. Behold a man 
gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners." 

Now ihe austere self-denial of pride 
is the source of a religion, alike dis- 
pleasing to God and contrary to man. 
It dries up all the gentler forms of hu- 
man enjoyment. But this is not its ^ 
worst evil. It obscures and defames the 
Divine bounty, and erecting itself alwaya 
into a self-righteous claim of merit, an« 
nuls the Gospel, and makes the cross of 
Christ of no effect* Such a Christianity, 
in past ages, has been a stumbling-block 
to thousands and millions "bf souls, and 'a 
foul abomination in the eyes of God 
himself. 

But the passage before us opens to 
our imagination a delightful contrast. 
The corruption will not last for ever. 
The creatures of God shall nqt alwa3re 
be perverted from the end for which 
they were created, either by the sensu- 
ality of lust, or the dark selfishness of ^ 
spiritual pride. They were cieated to 
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be ^ received with thankagiving by them 
that believe, and have knowD the truth." 
And in the days to come their high pur- 
pose shall be fulfilled. Religion will 
lay aside the fnneral robes in which su- 
perstition and will-worship have arrayed 
her, and appear in her true beauty, bear- 
ing in her hand a princely law of love, 
that forbids none of God's breatures to 
the enjoyment of His children, but only 
instructs them how to extract from all 
the fullest and the richest blessings. 
Hitherto, between sensual profligacy, 
and morose, ascetic pride, the revenue 
has been too scanty, of happiness to 
man, and of praise to God their Creator. 
But then the words will be amply re- 
alized—^* All thy works praise thee, O 
Lord, and thy saints bless thee." The 
dwellers upon the earth, in that kingdom 
of peace, shall have the full and holy 
enjoyment of Divine bounty. "They 
shall build houses, and inhabit them, 
and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of 
them." Then will be heard sounds far 
different from the hollow, heartless laugh- 
ter of the reveller, or the groans of the 
self-tortured anchorite— ♦♦ the voice of 
joy and the voice of gladness; the voice 
of the bridegroom, and the voice of the 
bride ; the voice of them that shall say- 
Praise the fjord of hosto; for the Lord 
is good, for his mercy endureth for ever: 
and of them that bring the sacrifice of 
praise into the house of the Lord of 
hosts." 

There may be a pleasure, doubtless, 
in moonlight revery amidst the remains 
of antiquity and the stately memorials of 
the Church in past ages. The " high, 
embowered roof," ** the long-drawn aisle, 
and fretted vault " may inspire a dim, 
and sometimes a holy reverence. But 
the soul, while it gazes and admires, 
must still feel a deep craving and void 
within, and a chill damp, as of the char- 
nel-house, lies around it. The moon- 
light may be beautiful, but it falls on the 
mists of gloomy superstition, and rests 
on the solitude of a moral wilderness. 

How far brighter is the field of hope 
•et before us, when every creature of 
God, as be predicted, shaU be received 
with thanksgiving, and be sanctified by 
the Word of God, and by prayer t The 



view of the Church in the days of apoe* 
tasy, and in the times of restitution, ie 
not a contrast of gloomy, yet solemn 
mystery, with a scene of light and trivial 
enjoyment. Joy, it is true, will abound, 
when^ every creature is redeemed from * 
vanity to the use of man; but surely 
mystery will not be wanting. For how 
should they be set free from vanity, un- 
less it be that heavenly and mysterious, 
goodness has reclaimed them for its own ? 
The works of God, seen in their true 
light, as His dfU to man, will be in- 
vested with a double glory. They will 
borrow a deep meaning from the im- 
mortal soul, to whose good they now 
minister, and a deeper still from that 
Omniscient Wisdom, which has filled 
them with such various treasures of Di< 
vine grace. All creatures will be seen 
once again in the light of that great pur- 
pose for which they were created, when 
the God of heaven looked down upon 
them, and, behold, they were very good. 
In the flowers and the trees, the rivers 
and the mountains, the clouds and th« 
shoWers, and all the living things upon 
earth, will be seen an inexhaustible trea-> 
snry of wisdom, which not only supplies 
the immediate wants of the body, but is 
stored with a rich reserve of truth and 
gr^oe for the immortal souls of men. In. 
each object, so infinitely various, through 
every field of nature and walk of art, the 
word of God will first be taken to unfold 
its true purpose, and to invest it with a 
high and holy mystery. Prayer will 
then arise over it, as a priestly conse- 
cration that God may be glorified, and 
man himself be blessed in receiving the 
Divine bounty. - And last of all, when - 
the vintage of mercy from every crea- 
ture has been crushed by a skilful hand, 
and poured into the cup of blessing, there 
will be i^new^d thanksgiving to the God 
of love, and deeper adoration of his 
boundless goodness, who giveth richly 
all things to enjoy. How can we reckon 
up the amount of holy gladness, when 
science shall pour down her various 
stores at the foot of the cross; when 
human art shall minister, not to pride 
and luxury, but to the deepest emottost 
of praise, and the hearts of God*s peor 
pie become altars of incense, on whkb 
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creation shall offer up the fragraooe of 
all its hidden stores in tribute to its 
Maker. 

Still more heavenly and glorious is 
the prospect, when the other feature of 
he Apostasy is idso reversed, and made 
an augury of the coming kingdom of God. 
There might be some fear, if we were to 
dwell on the removal of ascetic wUl-woi> 
ihip alone, that the Christian hope might 
sink into the near resemblance of a Ma* 
hometan Paradise. But when we turn 
to the other feature of that hope, drawn 
equally from this voice of the ^Spirit, the 
balance is restored. • The sin of the 
Apostasy lies in confounding together, in 
a common worship, the creature and the 
Creator. Tlie redemption will therefore 
be marked, above all other features, by 
a clear manifestation of the infinite pre* 
eminence of God. T|ie creatures, it is 
truet will pour their fullest tide of bless- 
ing into the bosom of His children on 
earth. But there will be another aspect 
of their joy, immeasurably higher still, 
and these lower gifts will be little else 
than mirrors to reflect its brightness. 
It is their joy in God himself, the ado- 
ration and love of Him who is the source 
of every good and <perfectf gift, and whose 
hand alone has filled the creatures with 
goodness, and clothed them with thejr 
exquisite beauty. No created being, 
man or angel, may share in His incom- 
municable glory, or be a partner in His 
worship; and all the happiness which 
flows from the creatures in their best 
and highest estate, falls equally short of 
that pure river of joy which issues from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb for 
ever and ever. 

Combine these two elements of 
thought only, aud how immeasurable is 
the vista of hope, and how unutterable 
its beauty, which is opened before* the 
Church of God ! The dreams of a su- 
{Krstitious awe may seem wonderful and 
fioble for a little time ; but they are, after 
ally shadows which lessen with the sunr 
rise, and disappear, But the Protestant 
application of these warnings, seen in its 
true light, scatters those of awe and 
gloomy mystery, to replace them by joys 
#uli more deeply mysterious, when 
every creature of God shall be tasked to 



the uttermoet witli'a message of mercy 
and a voice of gladness to the faithful ; 
and yet all their streams be inSnitetj 
surpassed by the goodness that still 
abides unsearchably in the everlasting 
Fountain, when God himself shall be 
with them^ and be their God. 

And now I would close by a short 
paraphrase of the whole passage, which 
may serve for a practical application of 
the Treatise to the dangers and duties 
of the ('hurch in the present day. 

We live in*an age when every field 
of thought is actively tilled. Science, 
art, and history, have all multiplied their 
discoveries, and are daily enlarging the 
bounds of human knowledge. The at- 
tention is distracted by the various fields 
of thought which lie open to our view. 
Astronomy has disclosed the roagoifi- 
cence and grandeur^ of the starry uni- 
verse. Geology seems to have de- 
tected unknown ages of af^imal life, be- 
fore our planet was finally prepared for 
the habitation of men. Chemistry and 
its kindred sciences haVe explored se- 
crets of nature, hidden from all past^ 
ages ; secret laws and mysterious infirt' 
ences« which reveal themselves in every 
hue of light that sparkles in the. dew- 
drop, no less than in the colours of the 
rainbow, and the lightnings ailJ meteors 
of the sky. History has carried her 
researches into remotest ages, and die 
most distant countries of the world; and 
hieroglyphics, sealed for a thousand of 
years, have yielded their secrets to her 
skill. China, in the £ast, and the ruins 
of Copan, in the furthest West, the mo- 
numents of the Pharaohs, the villages of 
Canaan, the remains of Etruria, the 
tribes of the desert, the ruins of Edom 
and of Sheba, (he sites of Nineveh and 
plains of Nimrod, have all, in their turn, 
enriched the present generation with 
the view of long-forgotten wonders in 
the history of the world. 

But amidst this bewildered variety of 
facts and discoveries, there is one central 
truth which stands out in relief beyond 
all the rest. The mysteries of science 
are great, the discoveries of historical 
research are wonderful; but, without 
controversy, far greater and more won- 
derful is the mystery of godliness. He 
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who has formed the hosts of the starry 
universe, ftnd hidden secret wonders 
without end in the bowels of the earth, 
has visited this planet in his mercy; and 
the God who filled^ the highest heaven 
with His glorious presence, has become 
manifest in one province of our earth, in 
mortal flesh. Here He has chosen to 
discover his glory in forms of conde- 
scension, more wonderful than all the 
mysteries which science can reveal. He 
came to fulfil a work none else could 
accomplish, to reconcile infinite justice 
with infinite mercy, and bear the heavy 
burden ot* a world's guilt. But the dark- 
ness of the moral gloom in which He 
shrouded his glory for a time, only re- 
vealed by contrast his triumphant power 
and goodness. He who was charged 
hy his own voluntary condescension 
with all the sins of a lost world, pre- 
vailed over all by His divine righteous- 
ness, and was ''justified in the Spirit*' 
by His resurrection from the grave. 
The love which had filled heaven with 
its brightness from the beginning, here, 
on this fallen planet, disclosed itself in 
new forms, unsuspected, before hf the 
blessed spirits who worship in His 
presehce, and the Incarnate God was 
V seen of angels," invested with a bright- 
er glory of love than heaven itself had 
reveale(JI. A truth so wonderful, ainl 
which must fill the universe with per- 
petual adoration, might not be shut up 
in one province of the earth. A love so 
deep would not shrink from bestowing 
its treasures on the most wretched out- 
«*ftsts, and the Son of God, in all the 
riches of his grace, was "preached 
among" idolatrous "Gentiles." The 
message was not in vain. The light of 
heaven pierced through that gross dark- 
ness, and He wa9 al^ " believed on in 
the world." The lost race of mankind 
were thus, by tlie love of God incarnate, 
restored to the hope of immortality, and 
the promise of life eternal. But He 
who had wrought this strange work of 
mercy withdrew himself firom the gaze 
•f the creatures He had redeemed by 
his demth, and while the message of his 
love was blessing sinners on earth, the 
ttiuiifested God was received •ace more 
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into the .incommunicable glory fh)m 
which He came. 

Such a truth, we might have sup- 
posed, when once reiealed, would be 
secure of a universal welcome' Every 
heart must leap to hail the message, and 
every other truth which can occupy the 
tlionght of man fade into comparative 
oblivion before its brightness. But the 
Spirit warns us expressly against a mis- 
take so natural, and yet so dangerous. 
He who searches the deep things of 
God, sees a depth of perverseness in 
sin that rivals for a time the depth of 
divine love. The message of (iod in- 
carnate would avail far more widely to 
awaken the conscienees of men from 
the sleep of sin to the terrors of judg- 
ment, than to. subdue them into the 
happy confidence of love. And this 
wide interval, between awakened con^ 
science and true Christian faith, would 
be filled up by d^iusioi^s from the powers 
of darkness. The Spirit proclaims, then, 
for our warning, that '* in after times, 
some" even of those who professedly 
receive that mystery, *♦ would depart" 
from its living power, and refuse to rest 
with a simple faith in the work of God. 
himself for their salvation. Their soul*; 
would be alarmed ,with the sure pros- 
pect of judgment, and yet unwilling to 
be saved freely by grac«, through the 
work of the Son of God. This void 
would be filled up busily, by seducing 
spirits, with will-worship in its various 
forms ; and chiefly with idolatrous rites 
and superstitions, the demon-worship 
that [N-evailed before in the heathen 
worid. The one doctrine of tnie god- 
liness would be practically set aside by 
many ''.doctrines of demons," or various 
forms of eager superstition, addressed to 
evil spirits clothed with the attribcttes 
and titles of angels or men. To thete 
men would give heed, and the saving 
trtitb be neglected for their sake. Saints 
without number, and holy angels, relics 
and images, crosses and wafer hosts, a 
thousand "doctrines" of v^osdy but 
faithless devotion, wiH clbad from their 
eyes that heavenly mystery, whidi had, 
<kiwned with sorpassing beauty on at- 
rained world. Tjie Holy Spirit fore-^ 
•aw tha width sf the dalasioa, and il^ 
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inveterate power. But dwelling in the 
light of His own eternal goodness. He 
looks on the darkest forms of evil as 
only shadows that must soon pass away. 
\£ven though the multitude of Chris- 
tians, as of the Jews at the foot of the 
mount, may thus revolt in their hearts, 
and worship the molten image, still in 
His sight they are only a handful of 
rebels, ** a wind that passeth away, and 
cofaneth not again." Some of the Jews 
«^did provoke Him" in the wilderness, 
ilmof«t the whole congregation, except 
the two witoedses, Joshua and Caleb, 
who continued faithful. And so also 
the mass of ChrisUaBS might fall into 
this foul demon-worship, except the 
*»two witnesses of Christ," tlie rem- 
nant of believers. But still the Spirit^ 
in either case, teaches us to despise the 
consent of numbers in error and sin, 
mnd to look forward beyond these pass- 
ing shadows. Some of the Jews, he 



witnesses cones at length to be thou^ 
an acceptable service to God. But evils 
so foul need to be povered by some spe- 
cious shows of virtue, and pride is left 
to make the selection. To subdue the 
animal nature, to bid defiance, 9i once 
to the grosser forms of appetite, and to 
the natural instincts which God has 
sanctioned and ordained ; these are the 
weapons of their spiritoal strength, the 
mighty instrument, by which to work oi| 
the popular mind, and help on the grow- 
ing apostasy frpm the faith. And thus, 
after all the wonders of divine love in 
the incarnation, a dark doud would rest 
for ages on the history of the church, 
and never be fully removed till the 
angel reapers go forth for the great and 
final sep^ratitin. Then the hypocrites 
>jvill be severed from the faithful; the 
vial poured into the air will abolish aad 
consume all the demon powers of dark- 
ness, and the righteous shall shine forth 



te&s vs, did provoke, and some Chris- as the sun in the kingdom of their Fa- 
ttans, he also tells us, shall depart from ther. 



the faith, and give heed to the doctrines 
of demons. But stilt, hm nubectdm 
traniibunU these clouds that appear so 
l^ooray shall pass away, and eternal 
tmth and light dawn upon the world in 
the Saviour's kingdom. 

Bat while many would be the vic- 
ttms of this delusion, there are some, 
the Spirit further announces, far guiltier 
ihaH the rest, who are its abettors and 
patrons. First deceived by their own 
.pride, they become the deceivers of the 
VMiItitsde. Truth is forsaken for pious 
trauds^ and the sure ojacles of God for 



Such appears, on every ground of 
criticism, of analogy, of scriptural in- 
ducli(»n, and pure reason, to be the true 
scope of the prediction unfolded in thia 
work. * Some, both in our church and 
our nation, seem now to be departing 
from the true faith once more, or froni 
all zeal in its behalf, and the spirits of 
demons, announced by another aposde, 
are reviving all the maxims and usages 
of C/hrislian idolatry. Surely, then, it 
is our duty to contend eamesUy for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. No 
sword will avail in this conflict but the 



legends of saints, and tales of seductive sword of the Spirit, the word of the 



falsehood. By this habitual disregard 
ef truth, contenting themselves, in its 
tioom, to say what is needful for their 
own position, and the objects, fancied 
.to be holy, which they have in view ; 
their moral tone sinks rapidly, till the 
eonscience itself becomes seared and 



living God, with earnest exposute of 
the deceivers, and intercession for the 
deceived. 'J'hese warnings of prophecy 
are the standarc^ of the Spirit, reared in 
the battle field of the church, to beat 
down and overcome the pow^ of the 
enemy. May :we never, by our eare- 



hardened. They can then call evil good lessness and unbelief, betray it into the 

and good evil. The highest spiritual hands of our spiritual foes. As the eon- 

pteteasions can then be found in unna- fiict grows in its earnestness, let us apply 

toral league v^ith fraud and falsehood, more earnestly to that divine armory, 

and open dishonesty. The landmarks where the weapons are provided for the 

ef moral uprightness are carried away overthrow of the Christian Babykw; 

headbng in the stream of growing s»- and above all, to that throne of graee, 

pccstitioiit till the murder of Christts where we may obtain strength for our 
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•wn duty in the battle^dd, and pardon 
and deliverance for those who are led 
astray. 

Our faith, even in protestant tmth, if 
it would stand in the trial, must not rest 
en the traditions of our fathers, but be 
drawn fresh from the pure fountains in 
the word of God. Our zeal, if it is to 
resist a subtle and winning delusion, 
while it retains all its firmness, must 
clothe itself With the meekness of hea- 
Tenly wisdom, and the tenderness of 
tom})assionate love. Our testimony to 
win the heart, as well as the judgment, 
must include more than a negative pro- 



test againat eril, and an exposure of the 
sins of our forefathers. It must follow 
the unfolding mystery of God*s hc^y 
providence in ages past, and include the 
bright hope of that gl6ry which will 
dawn upon the world, when B'lbylon 
and all its witching sorceries of idola- 
tries newly refined, shall be overthrown 
for ever. Thus we may trust, that by 
the divine blessing, many souls may tie 
rescued from the snare, and restored to 
a living faith in God our incarnate Sa- 
viour, to the lively hope of His future 
kingdom, and a blessed share in the 
glory which will then be revealed. 



THE POPES OF ROME. 



BY SAMUEL BDOAR. 



Thb pontifical snceession is attended 
with more difficulty than the quadrature 
of the circle or the longitude at sea. The 
one presents greater perplexity to the 
annalist and £e divine, than the others 
to the geometrician and the navigator. 
The quadrature and the longitude, in the 
advanced state of mathematics, admh an 
approximation. But the papal succes- 
sion mocks investigation, eludes research, 
and bids proud defiance to all inquiry. 

The difficulty on this topic arises from 
the variations of the historians and elec- 
tors, and from the faith and morality of 
the Roman pontiffii. Historians, for a 
century, differed in their records of the 
papacy ; and the electors, in thirty in- 
stances, disagreed in their choice of an 
ecclesiastical sovereign. Many of the 
Popes embraced heresy and perpetrated 
immorality: and these considerations 
render tiie problem of their legitimate 
succession an historical and moral im- 
possibility. 

History has preserved a profound si- 
lence on the isubject of the first Roman 
Bishop. This honour, indeed, if such 
it be, has by Romish partisans been con- 
ferred on the apostle Peter. Hut the 
patrons of this opinion cannot, from any 
food authority, show that the apostle 



was ever in the Roman eapital, and Still 
less that he was ever a Roman hieran^h^ 
The evidence of his visit to that city is 
not historical, but traditional. H istory, 
for a century after the alleged event, 
presents on this topic a universal blank, 
which is supplied from the very suspi- 
cious testimony of tradition. 

A single hint on this subject is not 
afforded by Peter himf^lf, nor by his 
inspired companions, Luke, James, J ude, 
Paul, and John. Pope Peter in his epis- 
tolary productions, mentions nothing of 
his Roman residency, episcopacy, or 
supremacy. Paul wrote a letter to the 
Romans ; and, from ^e Roman city ad- 
dressed the Galatians, Ephesians, Phi-^ 
lippians, Colossians, Timothy, and Phi- 
lemon. He sends salutations to varioui 
Roman friends, such as Priscilla, Aquila, 
Epenetus, Mary, Andronicus, Junia, and 
Amplias; but forgets Simon the sup- 
posed Roman hierarch. Writing fi-om 
Rome to the Colossians, he mentions 
Tychicus, Onesnnns, Aristarchus, Mar- 
cus, Justus, Epaphras,Luke, and Demat, 
who had afforded him consolation ; but, 
strange to tell, neglects the sovereign 
pontiff. Addressing Timothy from the 
Roman city, Paul of Tarsus remembera 
Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia; 
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bot o^riooks the Soman bkhop. , No 
man, except Luke, stood with Paul at 
kis iirat answer or at the nearer approach 
of dissolution.* Uis apostolic holiness 
could not then have been in his own di- 
ocess, and should have been prosecuted 
for non-residence. His Infallibility, per- 
haps, like some of his successors, had 
made an excursion, for amusement, to 
Avignon. Luke also is silent on this 
theme. John, who published his gos- 
pel after the other Evangelists, and his 
Revelation at the close of the first cen- 
tury, maintains, on this agitated subject, 
a profound and provoking silence. 

The omission is contintied by th^ 
Apostolic men, Clemens, Barnabas, H er- 
mas, Ignatius, and Poly carp. Not. one 
o( all these deigns to mention a matter 
of such stupendous importance to Chris- 
tendom. Clemens, in particular, might 
have been expected to record such an 
event, tie was a Roman bishop, and 
intetested ^n a peculiar manner, in the 
dignity of the Roman see. An apostolic 
predecessor, besides, would have re- 
flected honour on his successor in the 
hierarchy. He mentions his pretended 
predecessor indeed ; but omits any allu- 
sion to his journey to Rome, or his oc- 
cupation of the pontifical throne. 

The fiction of Peter's visit to the me- 
tfopolis of the wodd began to obtain 
eredit about the end of the second cen- 
tury. Irenaeus, trusting to the prattle- 
ment of Papias or to common report, 
recorded the tradition; and waS after- 
wards followed by TertuUian, Hippoly- 
tus, Origen, Cyprian, Epiphanius, Atha- 
nasius, Ephraim, Lactantius, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, Amobius, Prudentius, The- 
odoret, Orosius, Prosper, Cyril, Euse- 
bius, Optatus, Sozomen, and Augustin.t 
The tradition, however, seemed doubt- 
ful to Eusebius. He introduces it as 
something reported, but ifot certain. 
, The relation, to the father of ecclesias- 
tical history, was a mere hearsay. Bede, 
, •n this subject, uses a similar expression, 
which corroborates this interpretation of 



the Greek historian. Pt t«r, accordhif 
to the British annalist, having founded 
the Roman chusch, is saip to have con- 
secrated his suc4:essor.* 

'i'he evidence of the tale may be re- 
duced to small compass. Irenseus is the 
, first author of any credibUity who men- 
tions the report The Apostle, accord- 
ing to Baronius, Binius, and Labb^, cams 
to Rome in the reign of Claudius in the 
year 45; and Irensus, at the close of 
the second century, relates the supposed 
transaction.! A hundred and fifty yean 
therefore elapsed, from the occurrence of 
ihe alleged event till the time of its record* 

The cotemporary and succeeding au- 
thors for a century and a half, such as 
Luke, Paul, John, Clemens, Barnabas, 
Hennas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, who 
detail Peter*s biography and who wen 
interested in the supposed fact, say no- 
thing of the tradition. The intervenhig 
historians between Peter and Irensus 
are on this topic silent as the grave. The 
belief of such a story requires popish 
prejudice and infatuation. 

Sknon, however, even if he were at 
the Roman city, could not have been the 
Roman bishop. The Episcopacy, in 
its proper sense, is, as Chrysostom, 
Giannon, and Du Pin have observed, 
incompatible with the apostleship. A 
bishop's authority, says Chrysostom and 
Giannon, *is limited to a city or nation; 
but an apostle's commission extends to 
the whole world.'^ The Apostles, sajs 
the Parisian Sorbonnist, * perambulated 
the principal parts of the earth and wers 
confined to no place or city.$ This 
constituted one distinction between ths 
Apostolic and Episcopal functions. Tbs 
Apostles founded and organized churches ^. 
and then consigned their superintendency 
to fixed and ordinary pastors. The oat 
formed an army of conquest for the for* 
mation of ecxdesiastical kingdoms; and 
the other an army of possession for 
the purpose of occupation and govsn- 
ment. 



* Rom XTi. Cdomiw. STintiv. 
tlnn.ni 3. MmlK 21^. Bnij.l. 10. 
44.x. Bdlll.3 £iwib^U.:«). 
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This statement corrMponds with the 
details of Irensdus, Ritilinas, Eusebius^ 
mnd the siuthpr of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions^ who lived near the scene of 
action and the fountain of tradition. 
These represent Linus as the first Ro- 
man bishop, who, succeeded by Anacle- 
Uis and Clemens, exercised the Roman 
prelacy ; while Peter and Paul executed 
the Christian apoetleship. Peter and 
Paul, says Irenseus, having founded the 
Roman church, committed its episcopa- 
cy to Linus, who was succeeded by Ana- 
detus and Clemens.* Linus, Cletus, and 
Clemens, says Ruifinus, in the Clemen- 
tin Reco^nitfons edited by Cotelerius, 
*were Roman bishops during Peter's 
life, that he might fulfil his apostolic 
oommission/t According to Eusebius, 
* Linus was the first Roman bishop, who 
was followed in succession by Anacletus 
• and Cleraens4 The apostolic constitu- 
tions refer * the ordination of Linus, the 
first Roman bishop, to Paul, and the or- 
dination of Clemens, the second in suc» 
cession after the death of Linus, to Peter. '§ 
Linus, therefore, to the exclusion of Peter, 
was the first Roman bishop: and Cle- 
mens, Cletus, or Anacletus succeeded 
during the apostolic age as the ordinary 
overseers of the church ; while Paul and 
Peter accomplished their extraordinary 
mission. 

The episcopacy of Linos, Anacletus, 
and Clemens was incompatible with that 
of Simon in the same city. Had he been 
bishop, the consecration of another during 
his life would have been a violation of 
the ecclesiastical canons of antiquity. 
The ancients, to a man, deprecated the 
idea of two prelatic superintendents in 
one city. Gibert has collected seven 
canons of this kind, issued by Clemens, 
Hilary V and Pascal, and by the councils 
of Nicea, Chalons, and the Lateran. 
The Lateran Fathers, in the fourth canon, 
compared a city with two bishops, to a 
monster with two heads. The Nicene 
and Lateran synods were general, and 
therefore, according to both the Italian 



• Iren. in. 3. 

tCotel L492. 

t Eufleb.nL:s21.etY.6. 
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and French schools, were vested vrith 
infallibility. No instance indeed can, 
in all antiquity, be produced, of two 
bishops ruling in conjuction fn the same 
city.* 

The reasoning of the Romish advo- 
cates on this question is remarkable only 
for its silliness. Beilarmine's arguments 
on this topic, are like to those of a per- 
son, who, in the manner of Swift, wished, 
in solemn irony, to ridicule the whole 
story. He is so weak, one can hardly 
think him serious. A supposition, which, 
if true, should be supported by evidence 
the most indisputable, is as destitute of 
historical testimony as the visions of 
fancy, the tales of romance, or the fic- 
tions of fairy-land. 

A specimen of Beilarmine's reasoning 
may amuse the reader. Babylon, from 
which Peter wrote, was, Bellarmine as 
well as Maimbodrg gravely affirms, the 
Roman capital: and in support of his 
opinion, he cites Jerome and Bede, who 
seem, on this subject, to have possessed 
about as much sense as Bellarmine. 
Paul found Christians at Rome on his 
arrival at that city ; and the learned Je- 
suit could not, for his life, discover how 
this could have been the case had Peter 
not been at the capital of the world.t 
Peter's victory at Rome over Simon the 
msfgician, the Cardinal alleges, proves 
Jiis point: and indeed the Apostle's con- 
flict with the magician and his Roman 
episcopacy are attended with equal pro- 
bability. Both rest on the same autho- 
rity of tradition. But the ridiculousness 
of the magician's exploits, who rose in 
the air by the power of sorcery, and fell 
by the prayer of Peter and broke his 
\eg^ overthrows its probability. The 
airy and ridiculous fabrication of the 
necromancer's achievements falls, like 
their fabled author, and buries in its 
ruins, the silly fiction of the ^Apostle's 
Roman episcopacy. 

But the whole accounts of this event 
are as discordant as they are silly. The 
partisans of this opinion differ in the 
time of the apostolic pontiff's arrival 

•Labb.2,3a Labb.7,397,etl3,946. Gibeit, 
2,7. 

t Be\L 1, 551. Maimb. 20. Acts zxviii. 15L 
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and stay in the Roman capital. Je- 
rome, Eusebius, Binius, Orosius, Lab* 
beus, Spondanus, Onuphrius, Naucle- 
derus, Petaviua, Bede, Bruye, Bafoniua, 
and Valesius send Peter to Rome in the 
reign of Claudius. These, however, 
disagree in the year; the second, third, 
fourth, thirteenth, and fourteenth years 
of the emperor's reign being assigned 
by different authors for the era of this 
important event* Simon, says Jerome, 
having preached to the Jews of Pontus, 
Oalatia, Cappadocia, Asi;!, and Bithy- 
nia, proceeded to Rome in the second 
year of Claudius, and held the sacer- 
dotal chair twenty-five years. Lactan- 
tius, Origen, Balusius, and Pagius fix 
his arrival at the Roman metropolis to 
the reign of Nero. But these two dif- 
fer as to the year. The length of Pe- 
ter's episcopacy is also disputed. Twen- 
ty-three, twenty-five, twenty-seven, and 
twenty-nine years have been reckoned 
by various chronologers for its duraticm.* 
This discordance of opinion is the natu- 
ral consequence of deficiency of evi- 
dence. Contemporary historians, in- 
deed, say no more of the apostle Peter's 
journey to Rome than of Baron Mun- 
ehausen's to the moon. 

Many fictions of the same kind have 
been imposed on men, and obtained a 
temporary belief. Geoffrey of M6n- 
mouth's story of the Trojan Brutus is 
well known. The English Arthur, and 
the French Roland were accounted real 
heroes, and presented a popular theme 
for the poet, the novelist, and the histo- 
rian. The whole story of the apostle's 
Roman episcopacy seems to have origi- 
nated with the garrulous Papias, and to 
have been founded on equal authority 
witli these legends. The popedoms of 
Peter and Joan display wonderful simi- 
larity. Joan's accession remained un- 
mentioned for two hundred years after 
her death, when the fiction, says Flori- 
mond, was attested by Mariana. The 
reign of the Popess was afterwards related 
by thirty Romish authors, and circulated 
through all Christendom without con- 
tradiction, for Hve hundred years, till 

Eufeb. II, 15. Petav. 9, 
^ 1, 7. Ladtan. c. 9. Bin. I, 
Iaiiiib.16. 
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the era of the Reformation. The pope- 
doms of Peter and Joan, in the view of 
every unprejudiced mind, possess equal 
credibility. 

The earliest ecclesiastical historians, 
diflfering in this manner, on the subject 
of the first pope, show the utmost dis- 
cordance on the topic of his successes. 
Irensus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, 
Theodoret, Optatus, Augustine, and the 
Apostolic Constitutions place Linus im- 
mediately af\er Peter. TertuUian, Je- 
rome, and the Latins, in general, place 
Clemens immediately after the apostle. 
Jerome, however, in sheer inconsis- 
tency, gives this honour,* in his cata^ 
logue of ecclesiastical authors, to Linus. 
CoBsart could not determine whether 
Linus, Clemens, or some other was the 
second Roman pontiff. He also admits 
the uncertainty of the pontifical succes- 
sion. Clemens, according to Tertol- 
lian, was ordained by Peter.*. Linus, 
according to the Apostolic Constitutions, 
was ordained by Paul. Linus, how- 
ever, at the present day, is, by Greeks 
and Latins, accounted the second Roman 
pontiff. 

The succession of the Roman hie- 
rarchs, exclusive of Peter, in the first 
century, according to Augustine, Opta- 
tus, Damasus, and the Apoetolic Consti- 
tutions, was Linus, Clemens, and Ani^ 
cletus ; but, according to Irensus, Euse- 
bius, Jerome, and Alexander, was Linus, 
Anacletus, and Clemens. The arrange- 
ment of Epiphanius, Nicephorus, Ruffi- 
nus, and -Prosper, is, Linus, Cletus, and 
Clemens ; whilst that of Anastasius, Pla- 
tina. More, Binius, Crabbe, Labb^ and 
Cossart, is Linus, Cletus, Clemens, and 
Anacletus. Cletus, who is inserted by 
others, is omitted by Augustine, Optatus, 
Damasus and the ApostoUc Constitutions. 
Baronius, Bellarmine, Pagif, Godeau, 
and Petavius reckon Cletus and Ana- 
cletus two different pontiffs. Cotelerius, 
Fleury, Baillet, and Alexander account 
these two names for the same person. 
Bruys and Cossart confess, that whe- 
ther Cletus and Anacletus were identi- 

* lien. IIL 3. Etueb. III. 21. Epiphan. IL 
XXVIL J^nm. 4, 107, 196. Theod. io Tim. 4. 
OptatuB,!!. Aag.Ep.ltil. Coo. Ap. V IL 46. 
TertuLi^lS. 
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^l or dislinct, is doubtful or un- 
known.* 

The variations of historians in this 
manner, have introduced confusion into 
the annals of the Roman pontiffs. Pe- 
4avius confesses their doubtfulness till 
the time of Victor, and Bruys, the im* 
possibility of discovering the fact. The 
most eagle-eyed writers, says Cossart, 
cannot, amid the darkness of these ages, 
'elicit a shadow of truth or certainty in 
the papal succession.t This diversity 
appears, indeed, in the history of the 
popedom, during the early, the middle, 
and the modern ages. The partisans 
of Romanism boast of an uninterrupted 
and unbroken succession in the sove- 
reign pontiffs and in the holy see. But- 
this is all empty bravado. The fond 
-conceit shuns the light; and vanishes, 
on examination, like the dream of the 
morning. Each historian, ancient and 
modern, has his own catalogue of popes, 
«nd scarcely two agree. The rolls of 
<he pontiffs, supplied by the annalists 
-of the papacy, are more numerous than 
•all the denominations which have af- 
fected the appellation of protestantism. 
Such are a few of the historical varia- 
tions on this topic, and the consequent 
disorder and uncertainty. 

Electoral variations have produced si- 
milar difficulty. The electors, differing 
in their objects as the historians in their 
details, have c^iused many schisms in 
the papacy. These, Baronius reckons 
at twenty-six. Onuphrius mentions 
thirty, which is the Common estimation. 
A detailed account of all these would ht 
tedious. Some are more and some less 
important, and, therefore, in proportion 
10 Uieir moment, claim a mere allusion 
or a circumstantial history. The fol- 
lowing^ observations will refer to the 
second, seventh, thirteenth, nineteenth, 
twenty-ninth, and thirtieth schisms. 

The second schism in the papacy 
began in the ecclesiastical reigns of Li- 
berius and Felix, and lasted about three 
years. Libsrius, who was lawful bi- 
shop, and who, for a time, opposed 

•Alex. 1,546. Cold.1,387. Bin.1,3b. Ni- 
tnp. II. Froap, 1,410. Anastastin Pet Crabb. 
1,3a Com. 1,6. BdLILS. Godem, 1,389. 

t CMWt, 1, 1. 
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Arianism, was banished in 355 to Berea 
by the emperor Constantius. Felix, ih 
the meantime, was, by the Arian fac- 
tion, elected in the room of Liberius, 
and ordained by Epietetus, Basil, and 
Acasius. Liberius, afterwards, weary 
of exile, signed the Arian creed, and 
was recalled from banishment and re- 
stored to the popedom. His return wai 
followed by sanguinary battles between 
the two contending factions. The clergy 
were murdered in the very churches. 
Felix, however, with his party, Was at 
length overthrown and forced to yield. 
He retired to his estate on the road to 
Ponto, where, at the end of seven years, 
he died.* 

The several claims of these two 
Arians to the papacy have caused great 
diversity of opinion between the an- 
cients and the moderns. Liberius, 
though guilty of Arianism, was support- 
ed by legitimacy of qfection and ordi- 
nation. Felix, on 'the contrary, was 
obtruded in an irregular manner by the 
Arian party. Godeau represeiits his or^ 
dination as surpassing all belief, and 
compares the ceremony on the occasion 
to "the abomination of Antichrist. "t 
Felix had sworn to resist the intrusion 
of another bishop during the life of Lir 
berius. His holiness, therefore, in ae- 
cepting the popedom, was guilty of per- 
jury. His infallibility, according to So- 
ctates and Jerome, was an Arian; and, 
according to Theodoret, RufBnus, Baro- 
nius, Spondanus, Godeau, Alexander, 
and Moreri, communicated with the 
Arians and condemned Athanasius. All 
the ancients, among whom are Jerome, 
Optatus, Augustine, Athanasius, and 
Prosper, followed, in modem days, by 
Panvinius, Bona, Moreri, Lupus, and 
Fleury, reject his claim to the papacy. 
Athanasius calls his holiness *' a mon- 
ster, raised to the Roman hierarchy, by 
the malice of Antichrist ''{ 

These two Arians, nevertheless, are, 
at the present day, Roman saints. Their 
names are on the roll of canonization ; 

^Socrnt iy.5. Jerome, 4, 134. Platina, 44. . 

tGodean,2,866. 

t Atfaan. ad Sol. Lid)b. S, 991. Spon. 357. 
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and the legality, and validity of their 
{k>pedom are maintained by the papal 
community. The Arian Liberius is the 
object of Romfish worship. The de- 
vout papist) according to the Roman 
missal and breviary, on this saint's festi* 
val, addreraes his Arian Infallibility, as 
« the light of the holy churoh, and the 
lover of the divine law, whom God 
loved and clothed with the robe of 
glory,' while supplication is made for 
« pardon of all sin, through his merits 
and intercession.'* Similar blasphemy 
and idolatry are addressed to Felix, who, 
in the days of antiquity, was accounted 
an Arian, a perjurer, an Anlichristian 
monster and abomination, shunned by 
all the Roman people like contagion; 
but who is now reckoned a saint and a 
martyr. 

His sainuhip, however, had nearly 
lost his seat in heaven in 1582, when 
die KKYs, for the^ purpose of reforming 
the Roman Calendar, were transferred 
from Peter io Baronius. Doubts weris 
entertained of the perjured Arian*s title 
td heaven. Gregory the Thirteenth, 
however, judging it Uncourteous to un- 
canonize his holiness, and turn him out 
of heaven without a fair trial, appointed 
Baronius as counsel for the prosecution, 
and Santorio for the defence. Santorio, 
unable to answer the arguments of Ba- 
roiiius, prayed to his client, the departed 
pontiflT, for assistance. The timely in-- 
terposition of a miracle, accordingly, 
came to the aid of his feeble advocacy. 
Felix was just going to descend, like a 
falling star, from heaven, when a marble 
eoffin was discovered in the Basilic of 
Cosmas and Damian with this inscrip- 
tten. * The body of Saint Felix, who 
condemned Constantius.t This pheno- 
menon, which Moreri calls a fable and 
Bruys a cheat, silenced, as might be 
expected, all opposition. Tk DeuM 
was sung for the triumph of truth ; and 
the perjured Arian Vicar General of 
God, was declared worthy the honours 
of martyrdom,-»canonization and wor- 
ship. 

irhe seventh schism distinguished the 
Bpiritual reigns of Silverius and Vigi- 

* Mi«. Rom. P. XIV. Brev. Rom. P. XXXV. 
t Spoil. 357, XVIIL LablK 2, 9»3. 



lius. Silverius, in 6^6, was elected by 
simony. He bribed Theodatus, who, 
says Anastasius, threatened to put all 
who should oppose him to the sword.* 
His election, Uodeau admits, was owing 
to the power of the Gothic King, rather 
than to the authority of the Roman cler- 
gy. H is ordination in consequence, wajs 
the eflfect of fear and violence.! 

* 'IMie election and ordination of Silve- 
rius, therefore, according to a Bull of 
Julius and a canon of the Lateran Coun- 
cil, was illegal and invalid. Julius the 
Second pronounced the nullity of an 
election effected by simony, and declared 
the candidate an apostate, a thief, a rob- 
ber, 4 heresiarch, a magician, a pagan, 
•and a publican. The elected, in this 
case, might be prosecuted for heresy, and 
deposed by the secular arm; while the 
electors were to be deprived of their 
possessions and dignity. The Lateran 
Council, in which Nicholas the Second 
presided, decreed the invalidity of an 
election obtained by simony, the favour 
of, the powerful, or the cabals of the 
people or soldiery. Possession of the 
Papacy, procured in this way, exposed 
the intruder, as a felon, to deposition by 
the clergy and laity 4 These regulaoons 
abrogated the claims of Silverius to the 
Pontifical throne. 

Silverinsv who obtained the Popedom 
by simony, was, in a short time, sup- 
planted by Vigilius, who also gained the 
same dignily by similar nieans. His 
stratagem.^ were aided by the machina- 
tions of Theodora and Belisarius. The- 
bdora the Empress was friendly to Mo- 
nophysitism, and hostile to the council 
of Chalcedon. Her aim was the de- 
gradation of Mennas the Byzantine pa- 
triarch, who adhered to the Chalcedonian 
faith; and the restoration of Anthimus, 
Theodosius, and Severus, who had been 
deposed for their attachment to the Mo> 
nophysite heresy, Theodora applied to 
Silverius for the execution of her design, 
and was refused. She then turned her 
attention to Vigilius, and offered him 
seven htmdred pieces ot gold and the 
Papacy to effect her intention. The 
offer was accepted. The Empress then 

tibid. 
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suborned BvHmws, at Bone, to tupd 
thtt refractory Silverius and raise the 
complying Vigilius to the Papal chair. 
The General, iiifliieDced l^ &e Eflq>ress« 
and aided by his wife Antoaia, obeyed. 
He scrupled indeed at first; hot on re* 
flection, like a pmdenlcasoistt com^ied. 
Two hundred pieces of gold» which he 
received from Vigitins, had, in all pro* 
babilhy, a happy efieot k reeoociikig 
his conseieaoe, such as it was, to his 
work. False witnesses were suborned 
against Silverhis. These aeonaed the 
Pontic of ft desi^ to betfav the city to 
the Goths. He was baniued, in ooii^ 
sequence, to Pdniaria, wheM, aoeonling 
t# Liberatvs, he died of hunger, bat, ach 
eording to Piocophis, by assassi n ation. 
The degnMlation of Silverias was Mf 
lowed br the pttnnotioo oi Yigilins, who 
assumed die Pontifieal antiiorily. The 
enaetments of Julius and the Lateran 
Oooncil condsRm Vigflios as wdi as 
SUrerius.* 

The eleetion and mrdtnatibn of Vigi- 
lius were inndid, prior to the death of 
Silverias. Two Pontifls, tcoordiog to 
the canons, could not, at the same time, 
occupy the Papal chair. (MiMtion 
into a fiifl see, beaidest was condemiied 
by the Nieean Covncfl. Batonius, Bi- 
nius, and Haimbonrg indeed pretend 
that Yigaiw, on the dissoAulkm of hm 
competitor, resigned and was again 
elseted.t Nothiag of tke kind, ha«reTe^ 
is mentioned by any eotempfiranr kialo* 
riaa* No moovment of his abdicntbn, 
seyv Alexander, is extant| The an* 
natist mod tiie eotteotor of oonneiis, there* 
fore,nuiM have got the news by inspin* 
tkm. Pfoeopnsi #n the contrary, dates 
the election of Vigiltus, immediattiy after 
the bottishmeat of Silverias, and libe- 
raitas, on the neoot day. Do Pin and 
Pagi, aooordingly, with their osoal can- 
dour, njeot tlse tale of re-election, and 
fomd the title of Vigilgas ob his generrf 
reoeptaott in Chrislendonu$ 
The simony of the twortvabbelraysthe 

*Q9dma,4,90i. Bb.4,14L Bn^. 1,819. 
FlitiB%6B. Brocop^LSSw 
tBtfoiL54(Uv. Bin.4,ia Utia^Ge. 
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etknonioal lUegitimaoy of thw election. 
The occupation of the Episoopal chair 
by his predecessor, besides, destroyed 
the titleof Vigilius. His moral charaoler, 
^so» if villimy could affect his claims, 
placed another obstacle in his way. His 
hi^toiy forms an uninterrupted tissoe of 
enormity and abominati<Hi. He was 
guilty of murder, covetousness, perfidy, 
pro^itntien of religion for selfish enib, 
and mockery of both God and nun. 
He killed his secretary with die blow of 
a d«b. He wbippe^ his nephew tn 
death, and wm accessory to this assas- 
sination of Silverius. His conduct with 
Theodora, Belisarins, Justinian, and the 
fifth general council, showed him to be 
ft miser and a traitor, regardless of reli- 
gion and honour, of God and man.* 

The thirteenth schism disgraced the 
Papacy of Fepnooeos and Sei]p[ia8. 
Formosus, in 803, gained the Pontifical 
throne by briberv* His infallibility^ 
theiefare, by die Bolls of Nicholas and. 
Julius, forfeited all daim to the eccle* 
aiastical su|NremBey. He was Bishop 
of Porto, and therefore was incapacitated, 
aoeordii^ to the caaMms, to become 
Bidiopof Home. He had sworn to 
John thd Eighth, by whom he had been 
eseommuniMted end banished, never to 
revlttt^ Soman metropetis. , His Ho» 
linesa, therefose, was fuilty of perjury. 
The Hierareh, contrary to anotiier canon, 
had reeoorse, in his extremity, when 
the Senriatt par^ opposed his Section, 
to the aid of AmoU; the Gotiiic Kipg. 
His Mi^ty's authority, , however^ 
tboQgfa uneamNMsal, was successlul. 
Sergius, hie rival, whose claims 'yeere 
supported by a BomftQ faction, was e^» 
p^d by royal power; and Formosus 
retained poeaession of the papal sove- 
reiffiity till the d^ of his death.! 

Bftt an extViordinary scene was ex- 
hibited by his sneeesaor* Stephen* who 
soeoeeded in 896^ raoed with unex- 
a&^kd fory against the memory and 
remains of Fonnosaft« Solon* a hea- 
then legialator, enacted a law to foorbid 
the Athenians to speak evil of the dead. 
But the near^general of €U)d outcaged. 
in this reiqpee^ the 1«W8 of eirth nnd* 

•,Phthn,€9. 
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hetven. Stephen uneardied Iheinad* 
dering body of Fonnoeus, which robed 
in Pontifical ornaments, he pbeed before 
a Roman Council that he had assembled. 
He then asked the lifeless pontiff, why, 
being bishop o( Porto, he had, contrary 
to the canons, usurped the Roman See! 
The body probaUy made no onnecessary 
reply, 'fne ponttflT then stripped the 
bloated corpse, and amputated in head 
and fingers. The ^interred and mnti* 
lated eareass, despoiled of its drsss aad 
mangled in a shooking manner, he threw 
widiout any funeral honours or solemnity 
into the Tiber. He rescinded his acts^ 
and declared his ordinations irrfigolar 
and invalid.* Such was the atrocity 
perpetrated by the viceroy of beaTen, and 



m the Pmcy, the aioetoe&th schism 
deformed me ecdesiastical reigns of Be- 
nedict, Silvester, and John. Benedict 
was son to Alberic, Connt of Tuscany; 
and, in 1038, was raised to the pontifi- 
cal throne in the tenth or, some say, m 
the twelAh year of his age* His pee- 
motion was the effect of simony, and his 
life was a scene of poUutioQ. His days 
were spent in delranchery. He dealt, 
says Beono, in sorcery, and sacrificed 
to Demons.* 

Sudi was the miscreant, who, for ten 
yearst was, according to the popish sys- 
tem, the head of the church, the jndgp 
of controversy, and, in deciding on ques- 
tions of feith, the (Mrgan of inspiratioB. 
A Roman faction, however, in 1044, 



approved and sanctioned by a holy Ro- headed by the Consul Pttdemy^ expelled 

Benedict and subedtated Sflvester. , Bat 
Silvester's reign lasted only a short time. 
The Tuscan fection, in three months, 
ezpdled Silvester and restored Benedict. 
Benedict aga^n soon resigned in'fevour 
of John. He was indni^ to retire, to 
avoid the public odium caused by h» 
miscieancy, and to enjoy a freer indol. 
miee in licentiousness and sensaali^. 
Led by this view, the Vicar-General of 
God sold the papacy for jei500, to 
John.t Benedu^ Am departed, with 
the price of the papal cbabr« to private 
life, to oontinae his debauchery. Sit" 
vestmr, in die mean time, resolv^ to r»> 
assert hn right to the pontifical throne, 
and took ^nseesion of the Vaticao. 
Benedict, weary of privacy, renewed 
his claim, and seised, by dint of anm, 
on the Latasaa. These three nifliiWf 
therefore, Silvester, John, and Benedict, 
on this unexampled occasion, occupied 
Saint Mary's, the Yatiean, and the La- 
teran; and fixed their head quarter! in 
die principal Basilics (rf* the Rooun ca- 
wui. *A three-headed Bxasis' ^7* 
Biaius and Labbe, • risin| from the gatei 
of hell, infeatod in a woAil manner the 
holy chair.'l A thuee-headed monster, 
therefore, emeiging from the portals of 
the infernal pit, constituted a link in the 



man council 

Stephen's sentence, however, was af- 
terwards repealed hv his suecessor. 
John the Tenth, on his accession, as« 
sembled a synod of seventy-four bishops 
at Ravenna, condemned the act of Ste- 
phen, and re-established the ordinations 
of Formosus. But John's decisions 
again were destined to proclaim the 
vexations of Popery, and display the mu- 
tability of earthly things. Sergius the 
Third, on his promotion to the Roman 
Hierarchy, called a council, rescinded 
the acts of John, and once more annuBed 
the ordinations of Formosns.t 

Vengeance soon overtook Stephen, 
the violator of the sepulchre and the 
dead. His miscreancy met with condign 
punishment. The Romans, anable^ 
bear his ruffianism, expelled his Holi- 
^ ness from the hierarehy. He was dten 
immured in a dungedn, loaded with 
chains, and finally strangled. He en- 
tered, says Baronies, like a thief, and 
died as he deserved by the rope. « This 
father and teacher of all Ohristians,' 
was, says Bruys, k n orant as he was 
wicked. This head of the church and 
vicar-general of God was unacquainted 
with Sie first elements of learning.^ 

Omitting the intermediate distactions 

* Ldttk 1, a BpoB. 897, n. Bttnr. 2, 103. 
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•acred unbroken ehtib of the pontifioal 
sneoestion. 

The eondnet of Benedict, Silve«ter^ 
and John exhibited, on the occasion, an 
extraordinary spectacle. Their mutnal 
afreement and concessions were not the 
less striking traits in the picture. These 
wretches resolved not to interrupt their 
pleasures by unnecessary contention. 
No attempt was made at reciprocal ex- 
pulsion. These earthly gods forbore to 
waste the precious hours of sensuality 
in vain jangling, and, in the utmost har- 
mony, divided the ecclesiastical revenues, 
which they spent in revelry and intoxi- 
cation. 

Gratian, in the mean time, a man of 
rank and authority, added another feature 
to the ridiculousness of the spectacle. 
His design was to deliver the church 
from this three-headed monster. The 
end might be praiseworthy; but the 
means was sometliing like that attempted 
by Simon the magician. The aigument 
which he used on the occasion was itt 
the form of money. He purchased the 
papacy, with all the appurtenances there- 
unto belonging, be they more or less, 
from the proprietors, Benedict, Silvester, 
and John. Benedict, probably on account 
of his greater interest in the property, 
received the greatest compensation. He 
stipulated for the ecclesiastical revenues 
of England, to expend in every enormity. 
Gratian^s money, which, according to 
Platina, was in these tioies a ready 
passport to the papacy, delivered the 
Holy See from the usurpers. Gratian 
himself succeeded under the appellation 
of Ghregory the Sixdi. The vpatrons 
of Romanism may determine which of 
those three ruffians, Benedict, Silvester, 
or John, preserved the pontifical succes- 
sion, and was on earth the viceroy o^ 
heaven. 

The great western schism, which con- 
stituted the twenty-ninth division in the 
popedom,troubles the ecclesiastical reigns 
of Urban, Boniface, Innocent, Gregory, 
Clement, and Benedict This contest 
began in 1878, and distracted Christen- 
dom for half a century with atrocity and 
revolution. The papal ' court having 



eontinued at Avignon for seventy years, 
was restored to Rome by Gregory the 
Eleventh. The conclave proceeding at 
his death in 1378, to a new election, a 
mob of thirty thousand (fearing, should 
a Frenchman be chosen, that he would 
remove to Avignon,) threatened the car- 
dinals with death, if tliey did not select 
an Italian. The sixteen electors, twelve 
French and four Italian, intimidated by 
such a formidable sedition, returned 
Urban the Sixth, a Neapolitan, or some 
say, a Pisan. But retiring to Fundi as a 
^aee of safety, the saored college appoint- 
ed Clement the Seventh to the popedom."^ 
Clement^ at Avignon, was succeeded by 
Benedict; and Urban, at Rome, by Bo- 
niiace. Innocent, and Gregory. 

Urban and Ckment divided Christen- 
dom* The church could not determine 
which of the two was its head, the vicar- 
general of God, and the plenipotentiary 
of heaven. The rival pontics therefore 
received, in nearly equal proportions, 
the obedience of the European kingdoms* 
Scotland, France, Spain, Atragon, Cas- 
tile, Lorrain, Naples, Navarre, Sicily, 
Cyprus, and Savoy acknowledged Cle- 
ment; while Urban was recognised by 
Italy, Portugal, Germany, EngUnd, Bel* 
gium, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, Rus- 
sia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
A few states remained neutral; and some, 
for a time, obejred his Roman holiness, 
and aAerwards; according to the dictation 
of policy, conscience, whim, or passion* 
shiAed to his French infallibility. Hai- 
nault asserted its neutrality. Arragon 
at first hesitated, but soon recognised 
Urban ; and aflerwmrds, when the pontiff 
disputed the sovereign's pretensions to 
Sicily, affected neutrality, and finally 
declared without any ceremony in favour 
of Clement. Spain and Naples, at the 
commencement of the schism, supported 
the Italian hierarch; but afterward, in 
the fluctuation of caprice or folly, veered 
round to the French pontiff. Joanna, 
the Neapolitan queen, received Clemei^t 
with particular honours. ' His holiness, 
on ihe occasion, had his sacred foot well 
kissed. .The queen began the auoqst 
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cBREMomr; and her majesty's holy ex- 

mmple was followed with great elegance 

«md edification by the Neapolitan btfona, 

knights, ladies, and gentlemen, such as 

Maigaret, Agnes, Otho, BobcHtas, and 

Durazzo. Urban, in return, as a token 

• of his pontifical friendship, deposed Jo« 

■anna from her royalty, despoiled her of 

> her kingdom, and recommended her sotd 

to the devil. ^ Two powerful and con* 

tending factions, in this manner, divided 

the papacy, and distracted the Latin com* 

mjunion. 

The schism spread dissension, ani- 
mosity, demoralization, and war through 
the European nati<ms; and especiafiy 
through Italy, Prance, Spain, and Ger-* 
^ many. Kings and clergy formed ecde- 
siastieal factions, according to the dictates 
of feith or fancy. The pontiffs pursued 
their several interests, often without po* 
licy^ and always without princi^. The 
pontifical consci^ice evaporated in am- 
bition and malignity. The kii^s, in 
Seneral, dictated the belief of the priest- 
ood and laity, who followed the faith or 
faction, the principles or party of their 
sovereign. Christendom, in consequence, 
was demoralized. Paper and ink, says 
Niem, would fail to recount the cabals 
and iniquity of the rival pontiffs, who 
were hardened in obduracy and full of 
the machinations of Satan. High and 
low, prince and people, abjured all shame 
and fear of God. The bdligeients, who 
waged the war, carried it on by unchris- 
tian machinations, wh^ch disgraced rea- 
son and man. The arms used on the 
occasion, were excommunication, anathe- 
mas, deposition, perjury, prevarication, 
duplicity, proscription, saints, miracles, 
revelations, dreams, visions, the rack, 
the stiletto, and the dagger.t 

Urban and his electors had the honor 
of opening the campaign. These com- 
menced hostilities with a free use of their 
spiritual artillery. The cardinals de- 
clared the imitility of Ur1>an*s appoint- 
ment and enjoined his speedy abdication. 
But his infallibility had no relish for 
either the declaration or the injunction; 
andiresolved to retain his dignity. The 

* LM). 15, d40. Brt^. 3, 535, 699, 567. Du 
J»in,2,509. €088.3,632,638. 
tBn^. 3,651. DtaM,S,928. 



saered college, in* their extremityt had 
recourse to excommunication. The ec* 
•desiastical artillery was well served on 
the oocasioq, and bunched their anathe- 
mas with singular precision ; but ne▼e^ 
theless without effect. His holiness, in 
addition to these execrations, was, by 
his own electors, found guilty of apos- 
tacy, usurpation, intrusion, dissemination 
of heresy, and enmky to religion aad 
truth.* 

His in£iJlibility soon returned these 
oomplimeiktB. The plenipotentiary of 
heaven was gifW with a signal facility 
in hurling excommunication, and fulmi- 
nated his anathemas with singular prae* 
tioal skilL He was enabled, ih conse- 
quence, to repay the Conclave's con- 
gratulation with due interest. He ana- 
thematized his dectors, whom he called 
sons of perdition and hepdsy ; a nnrseiy 
of scandal and treachery, who were guil- 
ty of apostaoy, conspiracy, treason, blas- 
phemy, rapine, sacrilege, contumacy, 
pride, and calumny. Their cold remains 
after death, his infallibility, by a judicial 
sentence, deprived of Christian burial. 
The persons who should consign their 
lifeless bodies to the grave with fiineral 
honors, he also excommunicated, till* 
with die hands which administered the 
sepulchral solemnity, they should un- 
earth the mouldering flesh, and cast each 
accursed and putrefying carcass from 
&e consecrated soil of the hallowed 
tomb.t • 

Seven of his cardinals, whom he sus- 
pected of a conspiracy against his life, 
he punished with a more cruel sen- 
tence. The accused were men of merit 
and of a literary character; whilst the 
accusation was unsupported by any evi- 
dence. But his holiness, outn^ing rea- 
son and common sense, pretended to a 
special revelation of their guilt. He also, 
in defiance of merey and justice, put the 
alleged conspirators to the rack to extort 
a confession. The tortures which they 
endured were beyond description; but 
no guilt was acknowledged. The un- 
feeling pontifiT, in hardened insensibility* 
amidst the groans of the agonizing suf- 

•Bniy.3,539. Danid, 5, 207, 308. 
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ferera^ counted bis Beads in 6old blood, 
•"and encouraged the executioners in the 
work of torment His nephew unre- 
proved, laughed aloud at sight of the 
horrid spectacle. These unhappy men 
afterwards suffered death. The pontiff 
slew Aquilla in his flight from Nocera 
and the Neapolitan army, and left the un- 
buried body for the flesh to moulder with- 
out a grave, and the bones to whiten in 
tbe sun. Five of the cardinals, accord- 
ing to common report, he thrust into 
sacks and threw into the sea. Two; 
says Callenicio, were beheaded with an 
axe. The headless bodies were fried in 
an oven and then reduced to powder. 
This, kept in bags, was carried beibre 
Urban to terrify others from a similar 
conspiracy,* 

The holy pontiffs next encountered 
each other in the war of excommunica- 
tion. Urban and Clement, says Alex- 
ander, * hurled mutual execrations and 
anathemas.'t These Vicegerents of God 
cnrsed one another indeed with sincere 
devotion. His Holiness at Rome hailed 
his Holiness at Avignon with direful im- 
precations : and the Christian and polite 
salutation was returned with equal piety 
and fervour. The thunder of anathemas, 
almost without interruption, continued, 
in redoubled volleys and reciprocal peals, 
to roar between the Tiber and the Rhone. 
The rival vice-gods, in the language of 
Pope Paul, unsatisfied with mutual ex- 
communications, proceeded with distin- 
guished ability, to draw full-length por- 
traits of each other. Each denominated 
his fellow a son of Belial; and described, 
with graphic skill, his antichristiantty, 
schism, heresy, thievery, despotism, and 
tre^ichery. These heads of the church 
might have spared their etecrations, but 
^ey certainly did themselves justice In 
the representations of their moral charac- 
ters. The delineations, sk<etched by the 
pencil of truth, possess all the merit of 
pictures taken from life. 

Urban, having, in this manner, ex- 
communicated his competitor, proceeded 
to the excommunication of several kings 
who withstood his authority. He ana- 

* Fiabb. 15, 941. Bray. 3, 547. Giaimon, 
XXIV. I. 
t Alex. SM), 854. Bray. 3, 615. 
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thematized Clement and all his adherents, 
which included the sovereigns of the op- 
position. He bestowed a particular share 
of his maledictions on John, Lewis, Jo- 
anna, and Charles of Castillo, Anjou, 
and Naples. He declared John a son 
of iniquity, and guilty of apopta^, trea- 
son, conspiracy, schism, and heresy. 
He then pronounced his deposition and 
deprivation of his dignity and kingdom, 
absolved his vassals from their oath of 
fidelity, and forbade all, on pain of per- 
sonal excommunication and national in- 
terdict, to admit the degraded Prince into 
any city or country. He pronounced a 
similar sentence against Lewis, on whom 
Clement had bestowed the crown of Na- 
ples. He declared this sovereign ac- 
cursed, |[uilty of schism, and heresy, and ' 
published a crusado, granting plenary in- 
dulgence to all who would arm against 
his Majesty.* 

Joanna, Queen of Naples, received a 
full proportion of the Hierarch*s male- 
dictions. His holiness declared her Ma* 
jesty accursed and deposed, guilty of 
treason and heresy, and prohibited all 
obedience of this Princess, under the 
penalty of excommunication of peison 
and intenlict of the community. He 
next freed her vassals from their fealty, 
transferred her kingdom to Charles, and 
her soul to Satan. 

Charles, on whom Urban bestowed 
the kingdom of Naples, soon met a 
similar destiny. This Prince had been 
the PontiflTs chief patron and friend. 
The king's friendship, however, the 
Hierarch, in a short time, requited with 
anathemas and degradation. The at- 
tachment, indeed, between Charles and 
Urban was the mercenary combination 
of two ruflians for mutual self-interest, 
against the unoffending Neapolitan 
Queen, whom the miscreants betrayed 
and murdered. But a quarrel between 
the two assassins, as might be expected, 
soon ensued. The Pontiff, then, in re- 
quital of former kindness, erected a cross, 
lighted tapers, interdicted the kingdom^ 
cursed the king, and consigned his Ma- 
jesty, soul and body, to the devil. This 
efibsion of pontifical gratitude was fol- 

* Bnsj. 3, 539, 541. Qianocfi, XXIII. S, at 
XXIV. 1. 
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\9med with dreadful repritaU. Charles 
tormented die clergy who acknowledged 
Ut'ban as pope, and offered ten thousand 
iloains of gold for his head dead or alive* 
He led an army against Urban, and be- 
sieged him, amid the inroads of famine 
and fear, in the castle of Nocera. Four 
tiiaes a day the terrified pope from his 
window cursed the hostile army with 
^beO, book, and candle-light.' lie be- 
«toii^ absolution on all who should 
•maiBi any of the enemy ; and on all who 
would come to his aid, he conferred the 
•crusading indulgence granted to those 
wb««iarched to the Holy Land* Urban, 
in a wonderful manner, escaped, and 
Cbailes was afterwards assassmated in 
Hungary. The hdy pontiff rejoiced 
in tlM violent death of the Neapolitan 
king. The blood-stained instrument of 
murder, which was presented to his in- 
fallibility ^red with the enemy's gore» 
excited in the vicar-general of God a 
iiendish smile.* 

These are a few specimens of Urban*s 
ability in the pontifical accomplishment 
of cursing. Urban, in this art, which is 
a matter of great importance in a good 
pope, seems to have excelled Clement. 
Both indeed showed splendid talents in 
^is edifying department, which is an 
essential qualification in a plenipotenti- 
ary of heaven. But Urban, in this part 
of a pope's duty, eclipsed his rival, and 
carried this practical science to- perfec- 
tion. 

These mutual maledictions, with whieh 
Ae competitors attempted to maintain 
iheir several pretensions, were supported 
om the rear by another species of ecde- 
mstical artillery; such as miraoles, vi- 
rions, dreams, and revelations. Each 
Action was supplied with these in copi- 
Otts profusion. Peter and Catherine 
appeared for Urban. Peter was a Fran- 
ciscan, and famed for sanctity, mirades, 
and celeetiad visions; Catherine of Si- 
enna, a Dominican viigin, who had been 
raised to the honours of saintsbip, ap- 
peared for his Roman Infallibility. She 
mipported her pa^n with all the inffu- 
eiioe of her sanetity, and wrote a bad 
letter to the French kii^ in his favour. 
"Vincent and Peter declared for Clepient. 
•Bnij.3,660,553. 



Vincent, a Dominican, besides heavenly 
visions, and miraculous powers, had,\ 
according to accounts, proselyted multi- 
tudes of the Jews and Waldenses. But 
Vincent, in the end, deserted his Frendi 
holiness, and called him~, in saintly Un- 
guage, a schismatic and a heretic. Peter, 
the cardinal of Luxemburg, who adhered 
t6 Clement, was in equal odour of sanc- 
tity, and superior to aJl in the manufac- 
turing of miracles. Forty-two dead men, 
at one cast, revived at his tomb. Many 
others, of each sex, and of the same sanc- 
tified class, supported each party. *Many 
holy men and women,* said Urban's ad- 
vocate in the council of Modenain 1389, 
* had revelations for his Roman holiness.' 
His French infiiUibility's party was also 
prolific in prophets, prophetesses, and 
wonders. All these, in favour of their 
several patrons, saw visions, uttered rev^ 
lations, wrought miracles, and dreamed 
dreams.* 

The evils which the schism had long 
indicted on Christendom, at length in- 
duced men to think of some remedy. 
The distractions extended through all the 
European nations, and were attended 
with* dreadful effects. The charities of 
life, in the unsocial divisions, were dis- 
carded, and men's minds wound ep to 
fury and madness. Society seemed to 
be unhinged. War, excited by the rival 
pontiffs and their several partisans, de- 
solated the kingdoms of the [jatin com- 
munion, and especially France and Italy. 
Treachery, cafoai, massacre, assassins* 
tion, robbery, and piracy reigned through 
the nations. These evUs, in loud appeal, 
called for the extinction of the schism ia 
which these disorders had originated. 

The end indeed was the wish of afl. 
The EkiTopean kingdoms were unani- 
mous for the termination of division, vad 
the return of tranquillity. The means 
for efifeoting <he end were the only sub- 
ject of disputation. The difficulty con- 
sisted in the discovery of a remedy. 
Three ways weh proposed for the ex- 
tinction of the schism. These wen 
eessbn, arbitradoo, and a general coon* 
cO. Cession consisted in the volunltfT 

* Alex. tM), 855, et 24, 476, 479. M«.3»^ 
Bray. 3,516. Osnid, 5, 837. Co«iit,9><^ 
Aii£l.861. 
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res^nation of the rivals for ibe election 
of another, who should be acknowledged 
by all C hristendom. Arbitration consist- 
ed in ascertaining by competent judges, 
which of the two competitcnrs was the 
true Vicar-general of God. A general 
council would, by a judicial sentence, 
depose both, and elect a third whose 
claim would obtain universe recognition. 
The difficulty of assembling a general 
council, and the utter impossibUity of 
deciding by arbitration on the claims of 
the reigning Pontiffs, militated, in the 
general omnion, against each of these 
means. Cession therefore was at first 
the commonly adopted remedy. Resign 
nation and degradation were the only 
plans, which, in fact, were attempted. 
These means, which alone were attended 
with moral possibility, were adopted by 
the French church and the Pisan and 
Constantian councils. 

The French favoured the method of 
cession. This plan was suggested by 
the Parisian university, which, in that 
age, had obtained a high character for 
learning and Catholicism. This faculty 
proposed the renunciation of the French 
and Roman hierarchs; and, in this pro- 
posal, confessed the difficulty of discri- 
mination. The Sorbonne, supported by 
the Gallican church, unable to decide 
between Benedict and Gregory, required 
both to resign. The design, after some 
discussion, was seconded by the king, 
the nobility, the clergy, and the people. 
The method of abdication was also ap- 
TO'oved and supported by the dukes of 
berry, Orleans, and Burgundy, who go- 
verned the nation during the indisposi- 
tion of the king. A minority of the 
European kingdoms concurred with the 
French nation. A few, indeed, such as 
Portugal and the northern nations, refused 
their co-operati6n. But the abdication 
of the contending pontiffs was recom- 
mended by England^ Bohemia, Hungary, 
Navarre, Arragon, Castile, and Sicily.* 

This attempt, however, was defeated 
by the selfish obstinacy of the two com- 
petitors. These, to frustrate the scheme, 
ttied all kinds of chicanery, practised 
perjury and issued anathemas and exe- 
crations. Speech, said a French wit, 

*I>amel,6,33r,38l. DQrim9;5i3. 



was giveh, not to discover, but to conceal 
our sentiments. This observation was 
exemplified in Innocent, Gregory, and 
Benedict. These viceroys of heaven 
bad sworn to relinquish their several 
claims, for the good of the church and 
the tranquillization of Christendom. But 
the pontifical perjurers violated their 
oa^ to retain their power, and wounded 
conscience, if they had any, to gratify 
ambition.* The church, therefore, had, 
for severd years, two jarring heads, and 
God two perjured vicars-general. All 
descriptions of falsehood these impostors 
added to perjury. Their ambition and 
s^shness caused their perpetration of 
any enormity, and their submission to 
any baseness, which might enable them, 
for a few months, to hold their precari- 
XHis authority. 

The subtraction of obedience from 
Benedict by the French, was the conse- 
quence of his shuffiing and obstmacy. 
This measure, which, like that of ces- 
sion, was suggested by the Parisian uni- 
versity, consisted in the rejection of his 
infallibility's authority. The King, at 
the instance of the Sorbonne faculty, 
called an assembly of the bishops, ab- 
bots, and universities of the. kingdom ; 
and the meeting was also attended by 
the Dukes of Berry, Orleans, Burgundy, 
and Bourbon. The council, indeed, on 
this occasion, were divided. The Duke 
of Orleans, the university of Toulouse, 
and tbe bishops of Tours and Le Puy 
were against subtraction. The majority, 
however, recommended the proposed 
measure ; and a total rejection of ponti- 
fical authority was published. Bene- 
dict's cardinals, also, except Boniface 
and Pampeluna, approved the decision 
of the French assembly, and advised the 
French Sovereign to declare the pontiff, 
from his disregard of his oath, guilty of 
Bchium and heresy.t 

The French nation, however, in 1 408, 
in the vacillation of its conncUs, repealed 
the neutrality and restored obedience. 
The neutrality had lasted five yean, 
firom its commencement in 1396. Its 

• Labh. 15, 1003, 1080, 1061. Com. 3, 605. 
DtooH 6,431. 
i DiiPiii,S,512. DiiuBl,6,878. IMkll^i 
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abrogatioii was chiefly owing to the 
agency and cabals of the Dake of Or- 
leans, who was opposed* bat without 
snccess, by the Dukes of Beiry and 
Buigandy. The cardinab also were 
reconcile to Benedict, and the re-estab* 
lishment of his authority was adrocated 
by the uniTersities of Orleans, Angers, 
Montpellier, and Toulous^. The King, 
cajoled by the arti6ce of Orleans, or- 
dered the recognition of obedience.*, 

But this recognition was temporary. 
The French, reinarkable for their fickle- 
ness, enjoyed, on this occasion, all the 
charms of variety. An assembly of the 
French Prelacy declared again in favour 
of neutrality ;' and his Majesty, in 1408, 
commanded the nation to disown the 
authoiity of both Benedict and Gregory. 
The example of France was followed 
by Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, and 
'indeed by the majority of the European 
nations. Benedict, in the mean time, 
issued a bull of excommunication against 
all who countenanced the neutrality, 
whether Cardinal or King, interdicted 
the nation, and absolved the subjects 
from the oath of fidelity. A copy of 
this precious manifesto the ponlifiT trans- 
mitted to Ihe King, who treated it with 
merited contempt.! 

Benedict and Gregory, in the midst 
of these scenes of animosjty, retired in 
1408 from Avignon and Rome, to Ar- 
ragon and Aquileia, where, having con- 
vened councils, these rival vioe-gods 
encountered each other, as usual, with 
cursing and anathemas. His Italian in- 
^ fallibility, in the synod of Aquileia, con- 
demned, as illegal, the election of Cle- 
ment and Benedict, and sanctioned, as 
canonical, that of Urban, Boniface, and 
Innocent He then condemned and an- 
nulled all Benedict's ordinations and 
promotions. His French Infallibility, 
in the council of Arragon, reversed the 
picture. H aving forbidden all obedience, 
and dissolved all obligations to his rival, 
he annulled his ordinations and promo- 
tions. Gregory convicted Benedict of 
schism, heresy, contumacy, and perjury. 
Benedict convicted Gregory of disho- 

*Boii.2,IOO. Daniel, &> 405, 406. Bniy.S, 
690. Com. .% 771. 
t Dtn.5,444. .GianLXXIV.6. Coii.3,771. 



nesty, baseness, impiety, abomination, 
audacity, temerity, blasphemy, schism, 
and heresy.* 

The perverse and unrelenting obstina- 
cy of the two pontiffs caused the deser- 
tion of their respective cardinals. These, 
weary of such prevarication, fled to the 
city of Pisa, to concert some plan for 
the extermination of the schism and the 
restoration of unity. The convocation 
of a general council appeared the only 
remedy. The Italian and French car- 
dinals, therefore, now united, wrote 
drcular letters to the Kings and prdacy 
of Christendom, summoning an cecQ- 
menical assembly, for the extirpation of 
division and the establishment of union.t 

The Pkan council, in 1400, unable to 
ascertain whether Gr^gwy or Benedict 
was the canonical head of tlie church, 
proceeded by deposition and election. 
The holy fathers, incapable of deter- 
mining the right of tide, used, says 
Maimbouig, * not their knowledge, but 
their power;' and having dismissed Gre- 
gory and Benedict, appointed Alexander. 
Gregory and Benedict were summoned 
to appear, and, on refusal, were, in the 
third session, convicted of contumacy. 
The Pisans, representing the universal 
church, and vested with supreme autho- 
rity, proceeded witliout ceremony in the 
nineteenth session, to the work of de- 
gradation.:} Their definitive sentence 
against the French and Italian viceroys 
of heaven is a curiosity, and worthy of 
eternal remembrance. 

The Pisans began with characterizing 
themselves as hdy and general, repre- 
senting the universal church ; and then 
declared his French and Italian Holiness 
guilty of schism, heresy, error, perjury, 
inoorrigibleness, contumacy, pertinacity, 
iniquity, violation of vows, scandaliza- 
tion of the holy, universal church of Grod, 
and unworthy of all power and dignity. 
The character of these plenipotentiaries 
of heaven, if not very good, is certainly 
pretty extensive* The sacred synod 
then deprived Gregory and Benedict of 

*Gonvt,3,381, 3e». Du Pin,2,a Ldbk 
15,1107. 

t GiuuL XXIV. 6. Bniv. 3, 655. Do Pin, 2, 
615. 

t LsUx 15, lllO, 1999. Ihi PJn,3, 3, 5. 
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the Papacy, and forbade all Chriatiani, 
on pain of excommunication, notwid^ 
standing any oath of fidelity, to obey the 
Ex- Pontiffs, or lend them cotinael or 
favour. • 

The papacy being vacated by the sen- 
tence of deposition, the next step was to 
elect a supreme pontiff. This task, the 
council, in the nineteenth session, per- 
formed by the French and Italian Caiw 
dinals, formed into one sacred college. 
The conclave, with cordial unaaknity, 
elected the cardinal of Milan, who as- 
sumed the appellation of Alexander the 
Fifth. He presided in the ens«ing ses* 
sion, and ratified the acts of the eardinals 
and general Council. 

The Pista council, however, notwith- 
standing its alleged univeisality, did not 
extinguish the schism. The decision 
of the synod, and election of the con"* 
clave, only furnished a third claimant 
for the pontifical chair. The miiver- 
sality and authority of the Pisan assem- 
bly were, by many, rejected ; and Chris- 
tendom was divided between Gregory, 
Benedict, and Alexander. Gregory was 
obeyed by Germany, Naples, and Hun-» 
gary ; while Benedict was recognised by 
Scotland, Spain, Armagnac and Foix. 
Alexander was acknowledged, as su- 
preme spiritual director, by the other 
European nations. The schism, there- 
fore, still continued. The Latin com- 
munion was divided between three ecv 
clesiastical chiefs, who continued to dis* 
tract the western church. The ineffi- 
ciency of the Pisan attempt required the 
convocation of another general council, 
whose energy might be better directed 
and more successdd.t l^is remedy 
was, in 1414, supplied by the assembly 
of Constance. 

The Constantian council, Hke the 
Pisan, proceeded by deposidon and 
election, and confessed, in consequence, 
like its predecessor, its inability to dis- 
criminate between the comparative right 
and claims of tlie two competitors. 
John the Twenty-third had succeeded to 
Alexander the Fifth. The rival pon- 

'Dacbeiy, 1,847. Brm.%&t\. Labb. 15, 
1131, 1139. 

t Giannon, XXIV. 6. Ltf)b.l6,495. Bray. 
4,7. BoMuet, H, 101. 



tiffs, were, at that time, Gregory, Bene- 
dict, and John. Gregory and Benedict, 
though obeyed by Scotland, Spain, Hun- 
gary, Naples, and Germany, were under 
the sentence of sy nodical deposition. 
John, on the contrary, was recognised, 
even by the Constantian council, as the 
lawful ecclesiastical sovereign of Chris- 
tendom. 

The Constantians, though they admit- 
ted the legitimacy of John's election 
«nd the lenity of his title, required him 
to resign for the good of the church and 
the extinction of schism. The pontiff, 
knowing the power and "resolution of 
the council, professed compliance; and, 
in the second session, confirmed his de- 
claration, in case of Gregory's and Bene- 
dict's cession, with an oath. This ob- 
ligation, however, he endeavoured to 
evade. Degradation from his ecclesias- 
tical elevation presented a dreadful mor- . 
tification to his ambition, and he fled, in 
consequence, fVom Constance, with the 
fond, but disappointed expectation of 
escaping his destiny. Gregory and 
Benedict were also guilty of violating 
their oath.* The church, therefore, at 
this time, had three perjured heads, and 
the Messiah three perjured vicars-gene- 
ral. 

The council, se^ng no other altema* 
tive,' resolved to depose John for im- 
morality. The character, indeed, of 
this plenipotentiary of heaven was a 
stain on reason, a blot on Christianity, 
and a disgrace to man. The sacred sy- 
nod, in the twelfth session, copvicted his 
Holiness of schism, heresy, iucorrigible- 
ness, simony, impiety, immodesty, un- 
chastity, fornication, adultery, incest, 
sodomy, rape, piracy, lyinc, robber^, 
murder, perjury, and infidelity. The 
holy fathers then pronounced sentence 
of deposition, ^d absolved the faithful 
firom their oath of fealty .t 

Gregory, seeing the necessity, abdi- 
cated. His Infisdlibility, in defiance of 
his oath, and, though deposed by the 
Pisan council, had retained the pontifical 
dignity; but was, in the end and in old 
age, rorced to make this concession. 

• Labb. 16, 142, 148. Du Pin, 3, 10. 
\ Labb. 16, 178, 323. Con. 4, §0, 110. Du 
Pin, 3, 14. 
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Malate9ta, F^rd of Rimini, in Chregory^s 
name renoonced the papacy with all its 
honours and di^^nity. 

J«hn and Gregory, notwithstanding 
their frightful character, as sketched by the 
Pisan and Constantian synods, were 
raised to the cardinal dignity. The two 
councils had blazoned their imBiorality 
in strong and appalling colours, and 
pronounced both unworthy of any 
dignity. Martin, however, promoted 
John to the cardinalship. The Con- 
stantian fathers, in the seTenteonlh 
session and in the true spirit of 
inconsistency, placed Gregory next to 
the Roman pontiff, and advanced him to 
the episcopal, legatine, and cardinal 
dignity, with all its emoluments and 
authority. Benedict, though impor- 
tuned by the council of Constance and 
the king of the Romans to resign, re- 
solved to retain the pontifical dignity; 
and retired, with Uiis determination, to 
Paniscola, a strong castle on the sea- 
coast of Valentia. The old dotard, 
however, was deserted by all the Euro- 
pean states; but, till his death, conti- 
nued, twice a day, to excommunicate 
the rebel nations tiiat had abandoned his 
righteous cause. The council, in the 
mean time, pronounced his sentence of 
deposition, and convicted him of schism, 
heresy, error, pertinacity, incorrigibility 
and perjury, and declared him unworthy 
of all rank or tiUe.* Martin was raised 
to the papacy; and his elevation ter- 
minated a schism, which, for half a cen- 
tury, had divided and demoralized the 
nations of Western Christendom. 

The pontifical succession, it is clear, 
was, during this schism, interrupted. 
The links of the chain were lost or so 
confused, that human ingenuity can never 
find their place, nor human penetration 
discover their arrangement Their dis- 
entanglement may defy all the art of man 
and all the sophistry of Jesuitism. The 
election of Urban or Clement must have 
been uncanonical, and his papacy unlaw- 
ful: and the successors of the unlawfiil 
pontiff must have shared in his illegality. 
Clement and Benedict commanded the 
obedience of nearly the half of Western 

*Labb. 16, 377,681,71s. Conart, 3, 881, et 
4,81. Da Pin, 3, 15, la 



Ofaristendom; while the remainder 
obeyed Urban, Boniface, Innocent, and 
Gregory. One division must have re- 
cognised the authority of a usuiper and 
an impostor. 

The church dispersed could not as- 
certain the true vicar-general of Jesus : 
and hence its divisions. A.U the erudi- 
tion of the Parisian university and the 
Spanish nation was unavailing. The 
French and Spanish doctors, in the as- 
semblies of Paris and Medina in 1381, 
examined the several claims of the com- 
petitors with erndition and ability. The 
question was treated by the canonists 
and theologians of Spain, France, and 
Italy, with freedom and impartiality. 
But Spanish, French, and Italian inge- 
nuity on this subject was useless. The 
Pisan and Constantian councils, in all 
their holiness and infallibility, were, says 
Daniel, equally nonplussed . These, not- 
withstanding their pretensions to divine 
direction, could depose, but could not 
discriminate ; and were forced to use, not 
their information or wisdom, but their 
power and authority.* The inspired 
fathers could, in their own opinion, de- 
pose all the claimants ; but could not as- 
certain the right or title of any. This 
conduct was a plain confession of their 
inability to discover the canonical head 
of the church and vicar-general of God. 
Modems, in this part of ecclesiastical 
history, are at an equal loss with the 
cotemporary authors and council. 

The impracticability of ascertaining 
the rightful pontiff has been admitted by 
the ablest critics andf theologians of 
Romanism, such as Gerson, Antoninus, 
Bellarmine, Andillyy Maimbouig, Alex- 
ander, Mezeray, Danid, and Moren.t 
Gerson admits «the reasonablenetts of 
doubt, and the variety of opinions 
among the most learned and approved 
doctors on the several claims of the ri- 
val pontiffs. ' Antoninus acknowledges 
* the unsetded state of the controversy, 
notwithstanding each party's shining 
miracles, and the advocacy of pious 

•AlexaiidOT,24,466,467. Danid,5,227. 

t 0«rBon, in Alex. «4, 474. ADtonin. c. n. 
Alexander 24, 477. BdL IV. 14. AndiUj.SeO. 
MaiiaL Bray. 3, 515. Alex. 24, 444. MeE.3, 
335. Dtoid,5,227. Morori,7,178. 
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men, deeply sklllad in Saered Writ and 
in canon hw.' Bellarmine mentione 
/the learoed patrons which supported 
the several competitors, and the difficulty 
of determining the true and lawful pon* 
tiff. * Andilly agrees with Gerson, An* 
toninus, and BeUarmine. He grants 

* the obscurity and difficulty of the ques- 
tion, which has not yet been decided.* 
Maimbourg, on the Western schism, 
states * the moral impossibility of ascer- 
taining the r%htful pope, and rdates the 
support which each Action received 
from civilians, theologians, and universi- 
ties, and even from saints, and mtraeles.* 
Alexander, aAer an impartial and pro- 
found examination, comes to the same 
conclusion^ He shows the impractica- 
bility of ascertaimn|^ the true iqid legiti- 
mate pontiff, notwiUistandang the dis* 
seitations and books pnblisli^ on the 
subject, by the moei leaned men.* 
Each party, in the statement of Mezeray, 

• had Uie advocacy of distiiiguished per^ 
sonages, saints, revelations, and mirades; 
and all these coidd not decide the con- 
test.' Daniel and Moreri confess, on 
this U>fiCf ' the jarring and contradictory 
opinion of saints, as well as of lawyers, 
theologians, and doctors, and the onwil- 
linpMss or inability of the churcht as- 
sembled afterwards in the council of 
Constance, to discriminate among the 
several competitors the true vicar*generai 
of God and ecclesiastical aovereigii of 
Christendom.* Similar omcessions have 
been made by Giann<mi, Bmys, Panor- 
mitan, Balnsius, Zabarella, Surius, Joan- 
nes de Turreoremate, and a loi^; train 
of other divines and critics. 

The Basiliaa and Florentine schism, 
which was the thirtieth in the papaoy, 
troubled the spiritual reigns of Ei^ge- 
nius and Felix. This contest paresented 
the edifying spectacle of *two popes 
clothed in supremacy, and two coun- 
cils vested wiUi infidlibtUty, hmrling mu- 
tual anathemas and excommunications. 
Martin, who had boon chosen by the 
Coostantian Convention^ had departed, 
and had been sneoeeded by Condal^ 
merio, who assumed the name of Eu- 
genius. The council of Basil deposed 
Eqgettins and substituted Felix. En- 
genius assembled the eouneil of Floretioe, 



Mid excommunicated Felix mid ^ 
council of Basil 

The councU of Basil met anno 1481. 
The holy fathers, in the second session, 
decreed the supmority of a general ^ 
council to a pope, and the obligation of 
all, even the Roman pontiff, uikler pain' 
of condign punishment, to obey the 
synodal authority in questions of fatdi, 
extirpation of schism, and reformation of- 
Uie church. 

« The idea of s3modal superiority and ^ 
moral reformation conveyed horror, in 
general, to dl popes, and in particular to 
Eugenius. His Holiness, in conse- 
quence, issued against the council two 
bulls of diss(^ution, and annulled all its 
enactments. The buUs, however, con- 
tained no terror Snr the council. The 
Basilians, supported by the Emperor 
Sigismond, entreated Eugenius to repeal 
his proclamations; and threatened in 
case of refusal, to pronounce bis Holi- 
ness guilty of contumacy. The pontiff, 
therefore, was under the direful necessiQr 
of revoking his bulls of dissolution, and 
dedaring the legality of the council ; and« 
at the same time, ite title, in its com- 
mencement uid contmuation, to his ap- 
probation.* 

His Infallibilitjr's approbation,; how- 
ever, which was extoited, was soon re- 
called. New dissensions arose between 
the pope and the council. The re- 
formation, whieh the Basilians Imd ef- 
fected and which diey still contemplated 
5vas, to thb head of the chureh, altoge- 
ther intderaUe. His Holiness, there- 
fore, in US6, translated the couiunl to 
Ferrara, with the immediate intention to 

K'nsay die BasQian assembly. The 
rilians, in return^ accused Eqgenius 
of simony, perpiry, abuse of an&rityt 
wasting ihe ecclesiastical patrHDony, 
ruining the city of Palestrina, uid hosti- 
lity to their enactments. 'JRie Fathers 
then annulled the translation of the 
council to Ferrara, cited his Holiness to 
appear at Basil in sixn^ days» and on 
his refusal, prononnced him ginky of 
contumacy.t 
Sentence of contomaoy was Mily a 

• T^abb. 17, 9d& Bni7.4,lH]06. Ba Pm, 
3,93,94. 
tAlex.93,39. Bnxy.4,US. DaPim3,tl. 
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prelude to senteoce of depomtioii. En- 
genius proceeded in hostility to the Ba- 
silians, who, therefore* by a formal 
enactment in 1439, deprived him of the 
papacy. The flentence against God's 
vicar-general by the eharch's repreaea- 
tativea is a curiosity. The general 
cooncil, representing the , universal 
church, in its thirty-fourth session, 
found this plenipotentiary of heaven 
guilty of contumacy, pertinacity, dis- 
obedience, airaony, ineorrigibility, per- 
jury, schism, heresy, and error; and, in 
ooniequence, unwt)rthy of aU title, rank, 
honor, and dignity. The sacred Synod 
then deposed Condalmerio from the pa- 
pacy, abrogated all his constitutions and 
ordinations, absolved the laithful from 
their obedience, oaths» obligations, and 
fid^ty; and prohibited the obedience of 
all, even bi^ops, patriarchs, cardinals, 
eaiperors, and kings, imder privation of 
all ftKmoar and possessions.* 

The Basilians, iiavinff cashiered one 
vice-godt appointed anottier. The per- 
son selected for this dignity was Amar 
dsus, duke of Bavoy. This prince had 
governed kts hereditary reahns for forty 
years. The ability whieh, doriiu; this 
revolving period, he had displayed, ren- 
deved him the delwht of his people and 
the admkalton of me age. lie was ao* 
ooQsied a Solomon for wisdom, and 
made arbiter of diierenees among kings, 
who consulted him on the most im- 
portant aMrs. He possessed a phi- 
losophical cast of mind, a love of repoee, 
and a contempt for woikDy gnrndem*. 
Weary of a throne, which, to so many, 
is the object of ambitfon, and disgusted 
probably vri^ the bvstte and tumult of 
Itfe, Amadeos reugned Ae ducal ad- 
mhiislration to his aons, and resolved to 
emlnaoe the sedusion of a hermit He 
chose for the place of his retreat, the 
beautifbl Villa of Ripaille, on the banks 
of the Lake of Qeneva. This solitude 
poescsecid the advantage of air, water, 
wood, meadow, vraeyard^ Md all that 
could contribute to niral beeuQr^ Ama^ 
deus, in this sequestered spot, built a 
biriQitiige and enchMed a park, which 
he supplied with deer. Accompanied 

*Bniv.4,126. l>u Pin, 3, 39. Daiu6,l^. 



in his retreat by a fow domestics, and 
supporting his aged limbs on a crooked 
and knotty staff, he spent his days far 
from &e noise and busy scenes of the 
world, in innocence and piety. A de- 
putation arrived at this retirement, con- 
veying the triple crown and other trap- 
pings of the papacy. The ducal henait 
accepted, with reluctance and tears and 
after much entreaty, the insignia of 
power and authority. Western €hris- 
tondom, amidst the unity of Romanina, 
had thmi two universal bishops and two 
universal councils.* Eugenius and Fe- 
lix, with the Florentine and Basilian 
syngds, divided the Latin communion, 
except a few stales which assumed an 
attitade of neutrali^. 

The two rival Pontifis and councils 
soon be^ the work of mutual excom- 
nModcation* Eugenius hailed Felix, oa 
his promotion to the oontifical throne, 
wi^ imprecation ana obloqoy. He 
weloomtd his rival brother, says Poggio« 
his secretary, to his new dignity widi 
the appellations of Mahomet, heretie, 
schismatie, antipope, Cerberus, the 
golden ca)f, tfie aboninaftion of desola- 
tion erected in the temple of God^ a 
OMBster diat had risen to trouble the 
chmt>h and destrc^ the fotth, and who, 
wiling not merely to overthrow a sm« 

a state httt unhinge the whole univarsa, 
[ retigned humanity, asswned the 
manaers of a wild beast, and crowned 
the iniquity of his past Sfe by the most 
frighiM impiety.t His InfoUihiMqr, 
among other aoeom(^ishmenls, diaoo* 
vered i» this salutation a superior ge- 
nius for elegance of Action and ddieacy 
of sentiment. Luther, so edirfwated for 
this tdent in his answers to Leo and 
Henry, the Roman pontiff aid the 
English 'kil^, was in this refia^knent, 
when compared with his holiness, a 
mere ninny. 

Euganios congratulated the oouneH of 
Basil with sisaHar compMrnenti and be- 
nedictionsi This assembly he oaHed 
blo^heads, fools, madmen, bari)ariaDs, 
wQd beasts, malignants, wretdhss, per- 

•Ld)h.l7,3g& DtD.6.16& BoaI^ITT. 
Alex. 85, 540. Sylv.cXLIII. 

1 Bray. 4, 130. Ocm^SaS. UbhM^'Qfl, 
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secutors, miscreants, schismatics, here- 
tics, vagabonds, runagates, apostates, re- 
bels, monsters, criminals, a conspiracy, 
an innovation, a deformity, a conventi- 
cle, distinguished only for its temerity, 
sacrilege, audacity, machinations, im- 
piety, tyranny, ignorance, irregularity, 
fnry, madness, and the dissemination of 
falsehood, fjrror, scandal, poison, pesti- 
lence, desolation, unrighteousness, and 
iniquity.* 

Having sketched the character of the 
holy Fathers, with so much precision, 
his Infallibility proceeded next, with 
equal professional skill, to annul their 
acts, and pronounce their sentence. 
This duty he performed in fine style in 
the council of Florence and with its full 
approbation. He condemned the Basi- 
lian proposition respecting the superiority 
of a council^ to a pope, and rescinded 
all the Basihan declarations and enact- 
ments. Their doom, pronounced by 
the pontiff in full council, soon followed. 
His Infallibility, the viceroy of heaven, 
in the discharge of his pastoral duty, and 
actuated with zeal for God, and to ex- 
pel a pernicious pestilence and an ac- 
cursed impiety from tlie church, de- 
spoiled the Basilian doctors, bishops, 
archbishops, and cardinals, of all honour, 
office, benefice, and dignity ; excommu- 
nicated and anathematized the whole as- 
sembly, with their patrons and adherents 
of every rank and condition, civil and 
ecclesiastical, and consigned that 'gang 
of all the devils in the universe, by 
wholesale, to receive their portion in 
condign punishment and in eternal judg- 
ment, with Korah, Dathan,andAbiram/| 
The pontifical and synodical denuncia- 
tions extended to the Basilian magistra- 
cy, consuls, sheriffs, governors, officials, 
and citizens. These, if they failed in 
thirty days to expel the council from 
the city, Eugenius subjected to interdict 
and confiscation of goods. Their for- 
feited property might, by pontifical au- 
thority, be seized by the faithful or by 
any person who could take possession-. 
This edifying sentence, his Infallibility 
pronounced in the plenitude of apostolic 
power, and subjected all who should at- 

• Lrf)b. 18, 914, 1202-1335. Poggio> l5a 
f Ubh. 18, 1384. 
Vol. II.— 29 



tempt any infringement on his declara- 
tion, constitution, condemnation, and re- 
probation, to the indignation of Almighty 
God and of the blessed apostles Peter 
and Paul.* This was the act of the 
general, apostolic, holy, Florentine coun- 
cil, and issued with due solemnity in a 
public synodal session. 

Nicholas the Fifth, who succeeded 
Eugenius, continued, on his accession, 
to follow his predecessor's footsteps, 
and confirmed bis aenteuce against Ama- 
deus of Savoy and the council of Basil. 
Nicholas denominated Eugenius the su- 
preme head of the church and vicar-ge- 
neral of Jesus. But Felix, whom ne 
excommupicated with all his adherents, 
he designated the patron of schism, he- 
resy, and iniquity. ' The dukedom of 
Savoy, his hohness, by apostolic autho- 
rity, transferred to Charles, the French 
king, to bring the population back to 
the sheep-fold. This plenipotentiary 
of heaven then proclaimed a crusade 
against the duke and his subjects^ He 
admonished the French king to assume 
the sign of the cross, and to act in this 
enterprise with energy. He exliorted 
the faithful to join the French army;, 
and, for their encouragement, his holi- 
ness, supported by the mercy of the om- 
nipotent God and the authority of the 
blessed aposdes, Peter and Paul, granted 
the crusading army a full pardon of all 
their sins, and at the resurrection of the 
just, the enjoyment of eternal life.t 

Felix and tne Basilians, however, did 
not take all this kindness for nothing. 
The holy fathers, widi their pontiff at 
their head, returned the Florentine be*- 
nedictions with spirit and piety. Their 
spiritual artillery hurled back the im- 
precations, and repaid their competitor's^ 
anathemas. The Basilians, with devout 
cordiality, nullified the Florentine coun- 
cil, and rescinded all its acts.j: The 
Basilian congress, indeed, cursed, as 
usual, in a masterly style; but Felix, 
through some defect of intellect or edu- 
cation, was miserably defective in this- 
pontifical accomplishment. His genius^ 

• Du Pin, 3, 28. Bray. 4, 130. Labb. 18, 915^ 
1205-1384. 
t Labbw 19,47. GoflB.5,261. 
t Labb. 18, 1365. Bray. 4, 130. Du Pin, 3, 413. 
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in the noble art of launching execra- 
tions, was far inferior to that of Euge* 
niu8 and Nicholas, who, from nature or 
cultivation, possessed splendid talents 
for the papal duty of cursing. He did 
well afterwards to resign the office^ for 
which his inability for clothing impre- 
cations in suitable language rendered 
him unfit The council were to blame 
for rfioosing a head, who, in this capa- 
city, showed such woful inadequacy.— 
Few of these vice-gods, however, for 
the honour of the holy Sec, were in- 
competent in this useful attainment.— 
Felix, in latter days, seems to have 
been the only one, who, in this respect, 
dic^ced his dijgnity. 

The schism in the prelacy and pope- 
dom communieated to the nations.— 
These were divided into three factions, 
according to their tleclaration for Euge- 
nius, Felix, or neutrality. The tw:o 
popes and synods, though branded with 
mutual excommunication, had their se- 
veral obediences among the people.— 
The majority of the European king- 
doms declared for Eugenius. He was 
patronised by Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and Scotland. France and England ac« 
knowledged the council of Basil; and 
yet, in sheer inconsistency, rejected Fe- 
lix, and adhered to Eugenius. Scot- 
land, except a few Lords, not only de- 
clared for Eugenius; but its prelacy, as- 
sembled in a national covncil, excommu- 
nicated Felix. Arragon, through inte- 
rested motives, declared in 1441 for 
Felix, and afterwards in 1443, veered 
round to Eugenius.^ 

Felix, however, commanded a respec- 
table minority. He was recognisea by 
Switzerland, Hungary, Austria, Bavaria, 
Strasburgh, Calabria, Piedmont, and Sa- 
voy. His authority was acknowledged 
by many universities of France, Ger- 
many, and Poland ; such as those of Paris, 
Vienna, Erfurt, Colonia, and Cracow. 
The Carthusians and Franciscans also 
rallied round the standard of Felix.t 

Germany, forming a third party, dis- 
claimed both the competitors, and main- 
tained, amid these dissensions, an armed 
neutrality. Its suspension of obedience 

* Ubb. 18, 1396.. Dwud, 6, S34. CoeBort, 5, 3S. 
t Labb. 18, 1387, 1398, 1403. 



commenced in 1438 and lasted eight 
years. During this period, its priesthood 
and people, contrived, in some way or 
other, to do without a Pope.* The 
Germans, on this occasion, anticipated, 
on the subject of pontifical authoiity, 
their revolt under Luther, which ushered 
in the Reformation. 

This schism, however, which had 
distracted western ChristendoA for about 
ten years, terminated in 1449. This 
was effected by the resignation of Felix, 
at the earnest entreaty of kings, councils, 
and people. Amadeus, unlike Urban, 
Boniface, Innocent, Gregory, Clement, 
and Benedict, who were rivals in the 
great western schism, abdicated with 
promptitude and facility .t He accept- 
ed the dignity with reluctance, and re- 
nounced it without regret. 

Prior to his demission, however, the 
. Popes and the councils of tlie two obe* 
diences annulled their mutual sentences 
of condemnation. Nicholas^ in the ple- 
nitude of apostolic power, and in a bull 
which he addressed to all the faithful, 
rescinded, in due form, all the suspen- 
sions, interdicts, privations, and ana- 
themas, which had been issued against 
Felix and the council of Bas'd; while, at 
the same time, he approved and confirm- 
ed all their ordinations, promotions, elec- 
tions, provisions, collations, confirma- 
tions, consecrations, absolutions, and dis- 
pensations. He abrogated all that was 
said or written against Felix and the 
Basilian convention. This bull over- 
throws the Uljramontan system, which 
maintains the illegitimacy of the Basilian 
synod from the deposition of Eugenius. 
Nicholas confirmed it in the amplest 
manner. Felix then revoked all the Ba- 
silian proceedings against Eugenius, N^ 
cholas and the Florentine council ; and, 
though appointed legate, vicar, first ca^ 
dinal, and second to the sovereign pon- 
tiflT, retired again to his retreat at Kipaill^ 
on the banks of the Leman Lake, and 
there, till his death in 1450, enjoyed a 
life of ease and piety .J 

•Alex. 23, 46. LabU 18, 1368, 13rA ?^ 
tina, 173. 

f Du Pin, 3, 43. Dan. 6, 226. 

tLahb.19,56. Con.5.247. ljaaSaA.%^^' 
Bniy.4, 159. Alex. 33, 53. 
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The Basilian and Florentine schism 
presented an odd prospect of Papal unity. 
Two Popes and two synods exchanged 
reciprocal anathemas ; and afterwards, m 
a short time, sanctioned all their several 
acts with the broad seal of mutual ap- 
probation and authority., Felix, — whom 
Eugenius had designated Antichrist, 
Mahomet, Cerberus, a schismatic, a he- 
retic, the golden calf, and the abomination 
of desolation, — Nicholas, in the friend- 
liest style and kindest manner, called 
chief cardinal, and dearest brother.* 
The council of Basil, which Eugenius 
had represented as an assembly of mad- 
men, barbarians, wild beasts, heretics, 
miscreants, monsters, and a pandemo- 
nium, Nicholas, without any hesitation 
and in the amplest manner, approved and 
confirmed. Two general councils con- 
demned each other for schism and he- 
resy, and afterwards exchanged mutual 
compliments and approbation. The 
French and Italian schools still continue 
their enmity. The French detest the 
Florentine convention and applaud the 
Basilian assembly; whilst the Italians de- 
nounce the conventicle of Basle and eu- 
logize the council of Florence. 

Tlie Basilian and Florentine contest 
displays all the elements of discord, which 
distinguish the great western schis^n. 
Pope, in both, opposed pope. Two 
viceroys of heaven clashed in mutual 
excommunications. Western Christen- 
dom, on both occasions, was rent into 
contending factions. Nation, severed 
from nation, refused reciprocal commu- 
nion, and acknowledged two jarring ec- 
clesiastical sovereigns. 

But the latter schism contained also a 
new element of dissension, unknown to 
the former. A universal council, as a 
specimen of Romish unity, opposed a 
universal council, and both fulminated 
mutual execrations. Each assembly in 
its own and in its party's opinion, and, 
according to many at the present day, 
represented the wliole church; and, 
nevertheless, in the bitterest enmity, and 
in unequivocal language, thundered re- 
ciprocal sentences of heresy and repro- 
bation. 

•Alex. 25, 258. Cofl8.5,274. 



But doctrinal, as well as historical and 
electoral variations, troubled the papaey. 
Historians, for a century, differed in 
their records of the popedom, while elec- 
tors, in many cases, disagreed in their 
choice of a sovereign. Several of the 
pontiffs also varied from the faith of the 
majority. All the heads of the church, 
who patronised heresy, need not be enu- 
merated. A few of the most distinguish- 
ed, however, may be mentioned ; such 
as Victor, Stephen, Zosimus, Honorius, 
Vigilius, and John. 

Victor, or, according to Bellarmine, Ze- 
phyrinus, patronised Montanism. His 
Infallibility approved the prophecies of 
Montanus, Priscilla, and Maximilla, ad- 
mitted these fanatics to his communion, 
and granted the impostors letters of peace 
or recommendation to the churches of 
Asia and Phrygia, The pontiff, de- 
ceived by appearances, gave Montanus, 
says Godeau, 'pacific letters, which 
shows that he had admitted the prophet 
to his communion.' According to Rhe- 
nanus, ♦ his holiness Montanized.' He 
sanctioned the blasphemy of these en- 
tliusiasts by the seal of his infallibility. 
Montanism, when countenanced by the 
pontiff, had been condemned by the 
church. Victor's recommendation of the 
heresy, therefore, was without excuse. 
The pope afterward revoked his letters 
of peace ; and, in so doing, varied from 
himself, as he had, in granting them, 
differed from the church. Praxeas, says 
Terlullian, remonstrated against the con- 
duct of Victor, who, in consequence, was 
forced to recant,* The hierarch's ap- 
probation and recantation were equal 
proofs of his infallibility and consis- 
tency. 

Stephen erred on the subject of bap- 
tism. His holiness, followed by the 
Spaniards, French, and Italians, main- 
tained the validity of baptism adminis- 
tered by any heretical denomination. — 
His Infallibility's language, according 
to Cyprian, Firmilian, and the plain 
signification of the words, taught the 
efficacy of the baptismal ceremony in 
any form, even without the name of the - 

* Ben. IV. 8. Tertull. 501. Du Pin, 34C. 
Godeau, 1,436. Spon. 173, 11. Bruy. 1, 40. 
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Trinity.* The cotemporary partisans 
of heresy, indeed, except the Nova- 
tians, who were out of the question, re- 
jected the deity of, the Son and the Spi- 
rit^ and, therefore, in this institution, 
omitted the names of these two divine 
persons. Their forms, in the celebra- 
tion of this sacrament, were, as appears 
. from Jrenaeus, distinguished for their ri- 
diculousness and absurdity. Persons, 
however, who had been baptized in any 
heretical communion did not, according 
to Stephen's system, need a repetition 
of the ceremony. 

Cyprian, the Carthaginian Metropo- 
litan, who led the Africans, Numidians, 
Phrygians, Cappadocians, . Galatians, 
Cilicians, Poniians, and Egyptians, held 
the opposite opinion. He maintained 
the invalidity of heretical baptism, and 
rebaptized all, who, renouncing any he- 
resy, assumed the profession of Catho- 
licism. Cyprian's system was support- 
ed by tradition and several councils, and 
had obtained through Africa and Asia. 
The decisions of Stephen and Cyprian 
are in direct opposition; and both con- 
trary to modern Catholicism. t 

The pontiff and the saint maintained* 
their respective errors with animosity 
and sarcasm. The pontiff called the 
saint Antichrist, a false apostle, and a 
deceitful \Vorkman. To a deputation 
sent on this subject from Africa, he re- 
fused admission into his presence, or 
even the rights of common hospitality; 
and excommunicated both the Africans 
and Orientals. His inflexibility was 
returned with interest by Cyprian and 
Firmilian. Cyprian accused his holi- 
ness of error, apostacy, seliism, heresy, 
pride, impertinence, ignorance, incon- 
sistency, indiscretion, falsehood, obsti- 
nacy, presumption, stupidity, senseless- 
ness, perversity, obduracy, blasphemy, 
impatience, perfidy, indocility, and con- 
tumacy. J Such was a Roman saint's 
character of a Roman pontiff and the 
vicar-general of God. 

Firmilian's portrait of his Infallibility 
is unflattering as that of Cyprian. The 

•Cvprian,2lO. Bin. 1,177. Eiweb. VII. 2. 
i MaimK88,90,97. Du Pin, 347. Cyprian, 
Ep.LXXlV. 
X Cyprian, 210—215. 



prominent traits in Firmilian's picture- 
of his holiness are inhumanity, inso- 
lence, audacity, dissension, discord, fol- 
ly, pride, ridiculousness, ignorance, con- 
tumacy, error, schism, and heresy. He 
even represented the head of the church 
as an apostate, worse than all heretics, 
in supporting error and obscuring the 
light of ecclesiastical truth, who, in at- 
tempting to excommunicate others, had 
separated himself from the whole Chris- 
tian communit}'.* These two moral 
painters, between them, certainly did 
great justice to his Infallibility's cha- 
racter, and sketched the features as large 
as life. 

Stephen and Cyprian, as well as their 
several factions, were, after all, both in 
an error. The validity of baptism, ac- 
cording to the Romish system, depends 
not on the administrator, but on the matter 
and form. The administrator may be ^ 
heretic, or' a schismatic, a clergyman, a 
layman, or a woman, if the element of 
water and the name of the Trinity be 
used. Cyprian and Stephen, the saint 
and the pontiff, differed from one ano- 
ther, and, according to the present po- 
pish faith, from the truth. The church, 
in the clashing systems of the Car- 
thaginian Metropolitan and the Roman 
hierarch, varied on this topic from the 
churcli which has been established since 
their day. Cyprian's opinion, though 
supported by Athanasius, Cyril, Diony- 
sius, Optatus, and Basil, with the Asiatic 
and African communions, was, in 3^14, 
condemned by the council of Aries. — 
Stephen's opinion, which supported the 
efficacy of any baptism, even without ^ 
the name of the Trinity, was, in 325, 
condemned, in the nineteenth canon of 
the general council of Nice.t 

Liberius, Zosimus, and Honorius, 
patronised Arianism, Pelagianism, and 
Monothelitism. Liberius excommuni- 
cated Athanasius, and signed an Ariaa 
confession of faith. Zosimus counte- 
nanced Pelagianism. Honorius pro- 
fessed Monothelitism, and was con- 
demned for this heresy in the sixth 
general council. These three pontiffs, 

* Cyprian, Ep. 75. Bray. 1 , G^t. 
\ Challenor,5. Labb I,1452,et2,-I2. Maimb. 
98,99. Binn. 1,20. 
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however, will occur in a future part of 
this work, M'hen their errors will be 
more fully developed. 

Vigilius, the next topic of animad- 
version, was the prince of changelings. 
The celebrated vicar of Bray seems to 
have been only a copy, taken from the 
original, the notorious bishop of Rome. 
This pontifical shuttlecock, during his 
supremacy, shifted his ground no less 
than six times. His Infallibility, ac- 
cording to Liberatus, began his pope- 
dom by issuing a declaration in favour 
of Monophysitism. This confession 
was intended to satisfy the Einpress 
Theodora, who favoured this heresy. 
His holiness anathematized the Chal- 
cedonian faith and its patrons, and em- 
braced the Eutychianism of Anthemus, 
Severus, and Theodosius. This sys- 
tem, however, his Infallibility, in the 
vicissitudes of inconsistency, soon re- 
tracted and shifted round, like the veer- 
ing vane, to the-definition of Chalcedon. 
The ponlifT, in 539, in a communica- 
tion to the Emperor Justinian and the 
Patriarch Mennas, disclaimed Eutychi- 
anism and excommunicated all its par- 
tisans. * 

His avowal of Jacobitism, indeed, 
was during tlie life of his rival Silve- 
rius, when, instead of being lawful pas- 
tor, Vigilius, according to Bellarmine, 
Baronius, and Godeau, was only an il- 
legal intruder, who had obtained the ec- 
clesiastical sovereignly by violence and 
simony .t The usurper, however, even 
then held the whole administration of 
the papacy; ^ind, after the death of his 
competitor, made four different and jar- 
ring confessions of faith on the subject 
of the three chapters, which contained 
the writings of Ibas, Theodoret, and 
Theodoras. « 

Vigilius, in 547, opposed Justinian's 
edict, which condemned the works of 
these three authors.} The emperor, 
in 545, had issued a Constitution, in 
which he anathematized Ibas, Theo- 
doret, and Theodoras, and condemned 
their productions, on account of their 



execrable heresy and blasphemy. The 
imperial proclamation was subscribed 
by Mennas, Zoilos, Ephraim, and Pe- 
ter, patriarchs of Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerasalem; and by 
the oriental suffragans, who followed the 
footsteps of their superiors. His holiness, 
however, on his arrival in the impejrial 
city in 547, refused to sign the impe- 
rial edict. He declared the condemna- 
tion of the three chapters derogatory to 
the council of Chalcedon, and, in con- 
sequence, excommunicated the Grecian 
clergy, and anatliematized all who con- 
demned Ibas, Theodoret, and Theodo- 
ras. 

His Infallibility's hostility to the royal 
manifesto, however, was temporary. 
His Holiness, in 548, published a bull, 
which he called his judgment, and which 
condemned, in the strongest and most 
express terms, the works of Ibas, Theo- 
doret, and Theodoras. These produc- 
tions, according to this decision, con- 
tained many things contrary to the right 
faith, and tending to the establishment 
of impiety and Nestorianism. -Vigilius, 
therefore, anathematized the publications, 
the authors, and their abettors. Alex- 
ander and Godeau, on this occasion, ac- 
knowledged the inconsistency of his In- 
fallibility's judgment with his former de- 
cision. * Godeau's observation is worthy 
of remark. The pontiff's compliance 
with the emperor, says the historian, 
« was a pradent accommodation tt> the 
malignity of the times.'t The badness 
of the times, in the good bishop's mind, 
justified the Pope's discretion and ver- 
satility. 

The Latin clergy, however, had a dif- 
ferent opinion of the pontifical judgment. 
These, to a man, forsook Vigilius: Da- 
cius, Sebastian, Rusticus, and Facundus, 
with the lUyrians, Dalmatians, and Af- 
ricans, viewed the decision as the sub- 
version of the Chalcedonian faith, and 
the establishment of Eutychianism on 
the ruins of Catholicism. Facundus 
openly taxed his Holiness with prevari^ 
cation and perfidy .;( 



• LHicratc XXII. Godeau, 4, 803, 208. Vi-* * Alex. 12, 33. Maimb. 67. Labb. 6, 23, 
gil. Ep. IV. V. 177. Godeau, 4, 233. 

t Ben. IV. 11. Godeau, 4, 206, Binn. 4, 400. t Godeau,4, 233. 
X Alex. 12, 33. Godeau, 4, 229. The<^. 152. X Godeau, 4, 231. Bniy. in VigiL 
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His Infallibility, ever changing, issued, 
in 553, in a council of sixteen bishops 
and three deacons, a constitution which 
overthrew his judgment. Vigilius, in 
this constitution, disapproved of sixty 
extracts from Theodorus, in the bad ac- 
ceptation in which they had been taken; 
but prohibited the condemnation of hjs 
person. He could not, he said, by his 
own sentence, condemn Theodorus nor 
allow him to be condemned by any. 
The pontiff, at the same time, declared 
the Catholicism of the works, and for- 
bade all anathematizing of the persons 
of Theodoret and Ibas. His Suprema- 
cy ordained and decreed, that nothing 
should be done or attempted to the in- 
jury or detraction of Theodoret, who 
signed, without hesitation, the Chalce- 
donian definition, and consented with 
ready devotion to loco's letter. He de- 
cided and commanded, that the judgment 
of the Chalcedonian fathers, who de- 
clared the orthodoxy of Ibas, should 
remain, without addition or diminution. 
All this was in direct contradiction, as 
the fiftli general council showed, to his 
judgment, in which he had condemned 
the heresy of the three chapters, and ana- 
thematized the persons of their authors 
and advocates. This constitution, how- 
ever, notwithstanding \\& inconsistency 
with his former declaration, the pontiff 
sanctioned by his apostolic authority, 
and interdicted all of every ecclesiastical 
dignity; from writing, speaking, publish- 
ing, or teaching any thing against his 
pontifical decision.* 

The sixth and last detour of Vigilius 
was his confirmation of the fifth gene- 
ral council, which condemned and ana- 
thematized Ibas, Theodoret, Theodorus, 
and their works, for impiety, wicked- 
ness, blasphemy, madness, heresy, and 
Nestorianism. The following is a spe- 
cimen of the infallible assembly's con- 
demnation of the three chapters and their 
authors, which the holy fathers, as usual, 
bellowed in loud vociferation. 'Ana- 
thema to Theodorus. Satan composed 
his confession. The Ephesian council 
anathematized its author. Theodorus 
renounced the gospel. Anathema to 

* Labb. 5, 1350— 1360. Maimb. 68. 



all who do not anathematize Theodorus. 
Theodoret's works contain blasphemy 
and im[]<iely against the right faith and 
the Ephesian council. 'J'he epistle of 
Ibas is,.in all things, contrary to the Chal- 
cedonian definition and the tnie fahh. 
The epistle contains heresy. The whole 
epistle is blasphemy. Whosoever does 
not anathematize it is a heretic. Ana- 
thema to Theodorus, Ncstorius, and 
Ibas.' All this, notwithstanding his 
constitution in behalf of Ibas, Theodoret, 
and Theodorus, his Infallibility approved 
and confirmed.* 

His Holiness did not stop with a sim- 
ple confirmation of the fifth general 
council. He, also, like the Ecumeniral 
Synod, vented a noisy torrent of obloquy 
against the departed souls of Ibas, Theo- 
doret and Theodorus, when their flesh 
was resolved into dust and their bones 
were mouldering in the tomb. He con- 
demned and anathematized Theodoret 
and Theodorus, whose works, according 
to his Infallibilityj contained impiety and 
many things against the right faith and 
the Ephesian council.! A similar sen- 
tence, he pronounced against Ibas, his 
w^rkS] and all who believed or, defended 
their impiety. 

The papacy of Vigilius presents a 
scene of fluctuation unknown in the an- 
nals of Protestantism. The vicar -gene- 
ral of God, the head of the church and 
the father and teacher of all Christians, 
shifted his ground six times. He sanc- 
tioned Eutychianism and afterwards re- 
tracted- He withstood Justinian's edict, 
and, in his celebrated judgment, after- 
wards recanted. 'I'he changeling pon- 
tiff, in his constitution, shielded Ibas, 
Theodoret, and Theodorus, and after- 
wards confirmed the general council, 
which condemned these authors for 
blasphemy and heresy. His Infallibi- 
lity's condemnation of the three chap- 
ters was opposed by the whole Latin 
communion. The Africans, Illyrians, 
Dalmatians, and many other churches* 
withdrew from his communion, and 
accused him of overthrowing the council 
of Chalcedon and establishuig Monophy- 

* LabU 6, 66, 130, 197, 199, 310. Oodeto, 
4, 265, 268. 
^ tLabb. 6, 241,244. Bniy. 1,828. 
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sitism. A general council of the Grecian 
prelacy, in the mean time, condemned 
the Pope's constitution and the deqlara- 
tion of tlie Latin clergy ; and this coun- ' 
cil's sentence, amid the universal distrac- 
tion of Christendom, was established by 
Pope Vigilius, and afterwards by Pela- 
gius, Gregory, Nicholas and Leo.* 

John the twenty-second was another 
of these pontiffs, who was distinguished 
for patronising heresy. * This father 
and teacher of all Christians,* denied 
the admission of disembodied souls into 
the beatific vision of God, during their 
intermediate state between death and 
the resurrection. The spirits of the 
just, indeed, he believed, entered at death 
on the enjoynjient of happiness and the 
contemplation of the Son's glorified hu- 
manity. ' But the vision of Jehovah and 
the perfection of felicity, according to 
this head of the church, are deferred tUl 
the day of general judgment.t 

This dogma his supremacy taught 
by sermons, letters, and legations. He 
preached the heresy in public, according 
to Balusius, Raynal, and Maimbourg, 
in three sermons in succession, and caused 
it to be maintained by cardinals, prelates 
and doctors.^ He transmitted letters in all 
directions, especially through the French 
nation, in support of his theory. He sent 
two theologians on a mission to the Pari-. 
sian faculty, to effect the proselytism of 
that literary seminary to his system. John, 
says Adrian the Sixth, quoted by Lau- 
noy, * publicly taught and declared his 
innovation, and enjoined its belief on all 
men.'J Nangis has transmitted a similar 
statement. He endeavoured, in this 
manner says Du Pin, * to spread his er- 
ror, ana disseminate a universal heresy 
through the whole church. '§ 

His Infallibility's speculations, how- 
ever, soon met decided hostility. The 
citizens of Avignon, indeed, in which 
John resided, maintained a profound si- 
lence. This, in some, arose from fear, 
and, in some, from favour. A few be- 
lieved and countenanced the" innovation. 

* Godeau, 4, 233. Bniy. 1,327. 
tDttPin,352. Alex. 22, 451. Maimb.130. 
X Maiq[ib. 131. 

§ Launoy, 1, 534. Nangis, Ann. 1334. Da- 
dwy. 3, 97. 



Many disbelieved ; but, at ihjB same time, ^ 
concealed their disapprobation through 
terror of the pontiff's power and tyranny. 
The kmg and the Parisian university, 
however, were not to be, affrighted. 
Philip, in 1333, assembled the faculty, 
who canvassed the controversy and con- 
demned his Infallibility's faith as a falser 
hood and a heresy. These doctors de- 
fined, that the souls of the faithful come 
at death, to the naked, clear, beatific, in- 
tuitive, and immediate vision of the es- 
sence of the divine and blessed Trinity. 
Many doctors- concurred with the Paris- 
ians in opposition to the pontiff. Gobe- 
lin called his Infallibility an old dotard. 
Allir.co denominated John^s theory an 
error; while Gerson chiuracterized it as 
a falsehood. Philip, the French mo- 
narch, proclaimed its condemnation by 
the sound of a trumpet.* 

The statements and reasons of the 
university and of other divines were un- 
availing. His Infallibility, was proof 
against Parisian dialectics. But the 
French king was an able logician, and 
his reasoning, m consequence, possessed 
more efficiency. The royal argument, 
on tjie occasion, was composed of fire. 
His most Christian majesty threatened, 
if the pontiff did not retract, to roast his 
Supremacy in the flames.t This tangi- 
ble and sensible argument, always con- 
clusive and convincing, was calculated 
for the meridian of liis Infallibility's in- 
tellect. This luminous application, there- 
fore, soon connected the premises with 
the conclusion, brightened John's ideas, 
and convinced him, in a short time, of 
his error. The clearness of the threat- 
ened fire communicated light to Iiis In- 
fallibility's understanding. His Holi- 
ness, though enamoured of heresy, was 
not, it appears, ambitious of martyrdom. 
He chose to retract, therefore, rather 
than be burned alive. His Infallibility, 
accordingly, just before he expired, read 
his recantation and declared his ortho- 
doxy, oa the subject of the beatific vi- 
sion and the enjoyment of the Deity. 
Bellarmine and Labbe deny John's 

* BruY. 420, 422. Coesart, 4, 434. Maimb. 
132. Oobelin^cLXXI. 
t Alex. S2, 461. 
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- heterodoxy. ♦ These endeavour to ex- 
cuse the pontiff, but by different means. 
Bellarmine grounds his vindication on 
the silence of the church on this topic, 
when John published his opinion. No 
synodieal or authoritative definition, de- 
claring the soul's enjoyment of the bea- 
tific vision before the resurreclibn, pre- 
ceded the papal decision, which there- 
fore was'^no heresy. Heresy then is no 

t heresy, according to the cardinal, but 
truth, prior to the sentence of the church. 
John's opinion, Bellarmine admits, is 
now heterodoxy; but, on its original 
promulgation, was orthodoxy. Truth, 
it seems, can, by an ecclesiastical de- 
finition, be transubstantiated into error, 
and Catholicism into heresy, even in an 
unchangeable church distinguished for 
its unity. The popish communion can 
effect the transubstantiation of doctrinal 
propositions, as well as of the sacramen- 
tal elements. John's faith, says Labbe, 
was tauglit by Irenseus, Lactantius, and 
other orthodox fathers.t This is a no. 
ble excuse indeed, and calculated to dis- 
play, in a strong light, the unity of Ro- 
manism. The faith of primitive saints 
and orthodox fathers is, it seems, become 
heresy. Labbe attempts to acquit John 
by arraigning Irenaeus and Lactantius. 
The legitimate conclusion from the pre- 
mises is, that Irenaeus, Lactantius, and 
John, were all three infected with error. 
Moral, as well as historical, electoral, 
and doctrinal variations deversified ana 
disfigured the popedom. Sanctity cha- 
racterized the early Roman bishops, apd 
degeneracy tlieir successors. Linus, 
Anacletus, Clemens,' and many of a later 
period, were distinguished by piety, be- 
nevolence, holiness, and humility. Some 
deviations and defects might appear, 
marking the infirmity and the imperfec- 
tion of man. The Roman pastors, how- 
ever, who, during the earlier days of 
Christianity, did not, in moral character, 
aspire to excellence, aimed at decency ; 
and feW, for a long series of years, sunk 
below mediocrity. 

But the Roman hierarchs of the mid- 
dle and succeeding ages exhibited a me- 
lancholy change. Their lives displayed 

*B€U. 1,780. Labb.l5, 147. Alex. 22, 456. 
\ Labb. 15, 147. Caseant, 4,437. 



all the variations of impiety, malevolence, 
inhumanity, ambition, debauchery, glut- 
tony, [^sensuality, deism, and atheism. 
Gregory the Great seems to have led 
the way in the career of villany. This 
celebrated pontiff has been characterized 
as worse than his predecessors and bet- 
ter than his successors, or, in other terms, 
as the last good and the first bad pope. 
The flood-gates of moral pojlution ap- 
pear, in the tenth century, to have been 
set wide open, and inundations of all im- 
purity poured on the Christian world 
through the channel of the Roman hie- 
rarchy. Awful and melancholy indeed 
is the picture of the popedom at this era, 
drawn, as it has been, by its warmest 
friends; such as Platina, Petavius, Luit- 
prand, Genebrard, Baronius, Hermann, 
Barclay, Binius, Giannone, Vignier, 
Labb^, and Du Pin. Platina calls these 
Pontiffs monsters. Fifty popes, says 
Genebrard, in 150 years, from John the 
Eighth till Leo the Ninth, entirely dege- 
nerated from the sanctity of their ances- 
tors, and were apostatical rather than 
apostolical.* Thirty pontiffs reigned 
in the tenth century : and the successor, 
in 8ach instance, seemed demoralized 
even beyond his predecessor, Baronius, 
in his Annals of the Tenth Century, 
seems to labour for language to express 
the base degeneracy of the popes and 
the frightful deformity of the popedom. 
Many shocking monsters, says the an- 
nalist, intruded into the pontifical chair, 
who were guilty of robbery, assassina- 
tion, simony, dissipation, tyranny, sa- 
crilege, perjury, and all kinds of mis- 
creancy. Candidates, destitute of every 
requisite qualification, were promoted 
to the papal chair; while all the canons 
and traditions of antiquity were con- 
temned and outraged. The church', says 
Giannone, was then in a shocking dis- 
order, in a chaos of iniquity. Some, 
says Barclay, crept into 6ie popedom ; 
while others broke in by violence, and 
defiled the holy chair with the filthiest 
immorality.t 

• Geneb. IV. Platina, 1J». Du Pin, 2, 156 . 
Bray. 2, 20a 

t SpoD. 900, I. et 908. 111. An. Eod. 344. 
Giannon, VH. 5. Baiday, 36, c. 4, An. Ecd. 
345. Giannon, VU. 5. 
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The electors and the elected, during 
this period, appear, as might be expect- 
ed, to have been kindred spirits. The 
electors were neither the clergy nor peo- 
ple, but two courtezans, Theodora and 
Marozia, mother and daughter, women 
distinguished by their beauty, and at the 
same lime, though of senatorial family, 
notorious for their prostitution. These 
polluted patrons of licentiousness, ac- 
cording to their pleasure, passion, whim, 
or caprice, elected popes, collated 'bi- 
shops, disposed of diocesses, and indeed 
assumed, in a great measure, the whole 
administration of the church. The Ro- 
man See, become the prey of avarice 
and ambition, was given to the highest 
bidder.* 

These vile harlots, according to folly 
or fancy, obtruded their filthy gallants 
or spurious offspring on the pontifical 
throne. Theodora, having conceived a 
violent but base passion for John the 
Tenth, raised her gallant to the papacy. 
The pontiff, like his patron, was an ex- 
ample of sensuality ; and was afterwards,^ 
in 924, at the instigation of Marozia, 
deposed, and, in all probability, strangled 
by Wido, Marquis of Tuscany. Maro- 
zia was mistress to Sergius the Third, 
' who treated the dead body of Formosus 
with such indignity. She brought her 
pontifical paramour a son ; and this hope- 
ful scion of illegitimacy and tlie popedom 
was, by his precious motKer, promoted 
to the vicegerency of heaven. His 
conduct was worthy of his genealogy. 
He was thrown, however, into prison 
by Alberic, Marozia*8 son by Adelbert, 
where he died of grief, or, some say, 
by assassination.! The persons who 
can believe in the validity of such elec- 
tions and the authority of such pontiffs, 
must possess an extraordinary supply of 
faith, or rather of credulity. 

A person, desirous of painting scenes 
of atrocity and filt)i, might, in the history 
of the popedom, find ample materials of 
gratification. A mass of moral impurit)' 
might be collected from the Roman hie-* 
rarchy, suflicient to crowd the pages of 

* Giannon, VU. 5. An. Eccl. 345. 

t Spon, 92.», I. ct 933, L Giannon, VH. 5, e. 
Luitprand, II. 13. Petavius, I, 418. An. Ecd. 
345. Giannon, VII. 5. 



folios, and glut all the demons of pollu- 
tion and malevolence. But delineations 
of this kipd afford no pleasing task. 
The facts, therefore, on this topic shall 
be supplied with a sparing hand. A 
few specimens, however, are necessary, 
and shall be selected from the biography 
of John, Boniface, Gregory, Sixtus, 
Alexander, Julius, and Leo. 

John the Twelfth ascended the papal 
throne in 955, in the eighteenth year of 
his age. His youthful days were cha- 
racterized by barbarity and pollution. 
He surpassed all his predecessors, says 
Platina, in debauchery. His holiness, 
in a Roman Synod before Otho the 
Great, was found guilty of blasphemy, 
perjury, profanation, impiety, simony, 
sacrilege, adultery, incest, constupration, 
and murder. He swore allegiance to 
Otho and afterwards revolted to his ene- 
my. Ordination, which he often bar- 
tered for money, he conferred on a dea- 
con in a stable, and on a boy ten years 
old, by constituting him a bishop. He 
killed John a sub-deacon by emascula- 
tion, Benedict oy putting out hi3 eyes; 
and, in the wantonness of cruelty, am- 
putated the nose of one cardinal and the 
hand of another. He drank a health to 
the devil, invoked Jupiter and Venus, 
lived in public adultery with the Roman 
matrons, and committed incest with 
Stephania, his father's concubine. The 
Lateran palace, formerly the habitation' 
of purity, he converted into a sink of in- 
famy and prostitution. Fear of viola- 
tion from Peter's successor deterred fe- 
male pilgrims, maids, matrons, and wi- 
dows, from visiting Peter's tomb. His 
Infallibility, when summoned to attend 
the synod to answer for these charges, 
refused; but excommunicated the coun- 
cil in the name of Almighty God. The 
clergy and laity, however, declared his 
guilt, and prayed, if the accusations 
were unfounded, that they might be ac- 
cursed and placed on the left hand at the 
day of judgment. The pontifical villain 
was deposed by the Roman council. 
But he afterwards regained the Holy 
See ; and, beiilg caught in adultery, was 
killed, says Luitprand, by the devil, or, 
more probably, by the injured husband. 
John, says lellarmine, ' was nearly the 
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wickedest of the popes.'* Some of the 
vice-gods, therefore, the cardinal sug- 
gests, surpassed his holiness in miscre- 
ancy. 

Boniface the Seventh, who seized the 
papal chair in 974, murdered his pre- 
decessor and successor. Historians re- 
present him as the basest and wickedest 
of mankind.! Baronius calls him a thief, 
a miscreant, and a murderer, who is to 
be reckoned, not among the Roman pon- 
tiflV, but among the notorious robbers of 
•the age. Gerbert and Vignier charac- 
terize this, vice-god as a monster, who 
surpassed all mankind in raiscrbancy. 
Prompted by Boniface, Crescentius 
strangled Benedict the Sixth, Boniface's 
predecessor, and placed Boniface on the 
papal chair. But the Roman citizens, 
provoked with the pontiffs atrocity, de- 
posed him from his dignhy and expelled 
him from the city. The exiled pontiff, 
however, was not, it appears, ambitious 
of travelling in the train of poverty. 
The treasury of the Vatican was rifled 
by this apostolical robber, and its sacred 
ornaments and vessels conveyed by his 
holy hands to Constantinople. Bene- 
dict the Seventh was, by universal suf- 
frage, substituted in- his stead. He held 
the papacy nine years, in opposition to 
Boniface, and was succeeded by John 
the Fourteenth. Boniface, in the mean 
time, having sold thfe spoils of the Va- 
tican and amassed a vast sum of money, 
returned to Rome. This treasure he 
expended in the briberjr of his partisans, 
who, by main violence, replaced the ruf- 
fian in 985, on the pontifical throne. 
John, who had succeeded during his ab- 
sence, he imprisoned in the castle of An- 
gelo, where, in four months after, he 
died of starvation and misery. But 
even the death of his rival could not sa- 
tiate the vengeance of Boniface. John's 
cold, pale, stiffened, emaciated corpse 
was placed at the door of the castle, and 
there, in all its ghastly and haggard 
frightfulness, exposed to the public gaze. 
But the murderer did not long survive 
this insult on the dead. He died sud- 

* Labb. iL 881. Labb. ii 873. Platina, 132. 
BaQarraine, iL 2U. 

t Spoil. 974, I. et 985. BruVvS, 265, 271. 
Vignier, 2, 608. 



dbnly, and his naked carcass, mangled 
and lacerated by his former partisans, to 
whom he had become odious, was, with 
the utmost indignity, dragged through 
the streets. 

Gregory the Seventh, who obtained 
the papacy in 1073, was another ponti- 
fical patron of iniquity. He was elected 
on the day of his predecessor's funeral, 
by the populace and soldiery, through 
force and bribery, without the concur- 
rence of the emperor or the clergy. 
Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino, on 
this head, accused Hildebrand to his face 
of precipitation. He obtained the su- 
premacy, in the general opinion, by 
gross simony.* He had the hypocrisy 
or hardihood, nevertheless, to pretend 
that the dignity was obtruded on him 
against his will. 

Benno has sketched the character of 
this pontiff in strong colours. This car- 
dinal accused his holiness of simony, sa- 
crilege, epicurism, magic, sorcery, trea- 
son, impiety, and murder. The Italians 
of Lombardy drew nearly as frightful a 
portrait of his supremacy. These re- 
presented his holiness as having gained 
the pontifical dignity by simony, and 
stained it by assassination and adultery. 

The councils of Worms and Brescia 
depicted his character with great preci- 
sion. , Tlie council of Worms, compre- 
hending forty-six of the German prelacy, 
met in 1076, and preferred numerous im- 
putations against Gregory. This synod 
found his holiness guilty of usurpation, ' 
simony, apostacy, treason, schism, he- 
resy, chicanery, dissimulation, fornica- 
tion, adultery, and perjury. His Infal- 
libility, according to this assembly, de- 
based sacred theology by innovation, 
and scandalized Christendom by his in- 
timacy with the Princess Matilda. His 
holiness, in the sentence of the German 
Prelacy, preferred harlots to women of 
character, and adultery and incest to 
chaste and holy matrimony.t 

The council of Brescia, in 1078, por- 
trayed his supremacy with equal free- 
dom. This assembly, composed of 
thirty bishops, and many princes from 

*Du Pin, 2, 210, 215. Brny. 2, 427. 
f Labb. 12, 517. Coasart, 2, 11, 48. Bruy. 
2,471. Alex. 18,39a 
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Italy, France, and Germany, called Gre- 
gory a fornicator, an impostor, an assas- 
sin, a violator of the canons, a dissemi- 
nator of discord, a disturber of the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, and a pestilential 
patron of all madness, who had sown 
scandal among friends, dissension among 
the peaceful, and separation among the 
married. The Brescian fathers then de- 
clared his Holiness guilty of bribery, 
usurpation, simony, sacrilege, ferocity, 
vain-glory, ambition, impiety, obstinacy, 
perverseness, sorcery, divination, necro- 
mancy, schism, heresy, Berengaridnism, 
infidelity, assassination, and perjury. 
The sacred synod having, in this man- 
ner, done justice to his character, de- 
posed Gregory from his dignity by the 
authority of Almighty God.* 

The fathers of Worms and Brescia 
supported the Emperor Henry against 
Pope Gregory. Their condemnation 
of the pontiff therefore has, by Labbd, 
Alexander, and Binius, been reckoned 
the effect of personal hostility, and on 
this account, unworthy of credit. Their 
sentence, indeed, is no great evidence of 
their friendship for his holiness. But 
these two councils were, in this respect^ 
in the same situation with the other sy- 
nods who have condemned any of the 
Roman hierarchs. The Roman synod 
that condemned John the Twelfth, the 
Parisian assembly that convicted Boni- 
face, the Pisan and Constantian councils 
that degraded Gregory, Benedict, and 
John, ^1 these were placed in similar 
circumstances and actuated by similar 
motives. But thehr sentences are not, 
therefore, to be accounted the mere ebul- 
litions of calumny. G regory's sentence 
of deposition against Henry was, accord- 
ing to the partisans of Popery in the 
present day, an unlawful act and beyond 
the limits of pontifical authority. The 
fathers of Worms and Brescia, there- 
fore, had a right to withstand Gregory 
in his assumption and exercise of illegal 
and unconstitutional power. 

Boniface equalled, if he did not sur- 
pass Gregory, in all the arts of viUany. 
These arts he practised on his predeces- 
sor Celestin, a silly old dotard, who, 

* Labb. 13, 646. Alexander, 18,403. 



prior to Boniface, placed on the pontifi- 
cal throne and clothed with infallibility, 
governed Christendom. He had been 
a visionary monk, who, in his mountain 
cave, mistook his own dreams for inspi- 
ration, and the whisding of the winds 
for the accents of divine revelation, and 
spent his useless days in vain contem- 
plation and in the unrelenting macera- 
tion of his body. He cgnsidered his 
body, says Alliaco, as a. domestic fenemy. 
He would descend into a pit during the 
cold and snow, and remain till his 
clothes would be frozen. He wore a 
knotted hair-cloth which mangled his 
fiesh, till it sometimes corrupted and^ 
produced wornvs. This visionary, in 
his fanaticism, was transferred from a 
mountain cavern of Apulia to the holy 
chair of Saint Peter; and his election, 
says Alexander, • was the effect of divine 
afllatus.'* , 

Cardinal Cajetan, afterwards Boniface 
the Eighth, was, in the mean time, am- 
bitious of the popedom. He formed a 
plan, in consequence, to induce Celestin 
to resign, that he might be substituted in 
his stead. Knowing Celestin's super- 
stition, he spoke through a tube during 
the stillness of the night to the ponti£ 
and enjoined him to resign the papacy. 
The voice of the impostor, Celesdn mis- 
took for the warning of an angel, and, in 
obedience to the command, renounced his 
authority. His reasons for abdication 
are a curiosity. He resigned on account 
of debility of body, defect of information, 
and the malignity of the people. Boni- 
face, who in 1294, was chosen in his 
place, imprisoned the old man with such 
circumstances of severity as caused his 
death.t 

The character of Boniface was placed 
in a striking point of view by Nogaret 
and Du Plesis. The pontiff had offend- 
ed Philip the Fair, King of France, by 
his bulls of deposition issued against that 
riionarch. His majesty, in consequence, 
called two conventions of the three es- 
tates of the French nation. Nogaret and 
Du Plesis, in these meetings, accused 
Boniface of usurpation, simony, ambi" 

• An. 1290. Bruy. 3, 302. Andifly, 806. 
Alex. 20, 140. Canisius, 4, 223. 
t Bray. 3, 307. Mariana, 3, 256. 
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tion, avarice, church-robbery, extortion, 
tyranny, impiety, abomination, blasphe- 
my, heresy, infidelity, murder, and the 
sin for which Sodom was consumed. 
His Infallibility represented the gospel 
as a medley of truth and falsehood, and 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
the trinity, the incarnation, and the im- 
mortality of the soul. The soul of man, 
his holiness affirmed, was the same 
as a beast's ; and he believed no more 
in the Virgin Mary than in an ass, nor 
in her son than in the foal of an ass.* 

These accusations were not mere hear- 
say, but supported on authentic and un- 
questionable evidence. Fourteen wit- 
nesses, men of credibility, deposed to 
their truth. Nogaret and Du Plesis of- 
fered to prove all these allegations before 
a general council. But Benedict and 
Clement, successors to Boniface, shrunk 
from the task of vindicating their prede- 
cessor, or, conscious of his guilt, spun 
out the time of the trial by various inter- 
ruptions, without coming to any conclu- 
sion.t 

The simplicity of Celestin and the 
subdety of Boniface made both unhappy. 
Superstition made Celestin a self-tor- 
mentor; while his silliness, united indeed 
with superstition, rendered him the easy 
victim of Boniface. The understanding 
and infidelity of Boniface were just suf- 
ficient to pull destruction on his own 
head. The ambition of Boniface was 
as fatal to its possessor, as the submis- 
sion of Celestin. Boniface, on his dis- 
appointment, died, gnawing his fingers, 
and knocking his head against the wall 
like one in desperation. He entered 
the papacy, it has been said, like a fox, 
reigned like a lion, and died like a dog. 

John the Twenty-third seems, if pos- 
sible, to have exceeded all his predeces- 
sors in enormity. This pontiff moved 
in an extensive field of action, and dis- 
covered, during his whole career, the 
deepest depravity. The atrocity of his 
life was ascertained and published by 

•Bray. 3, 346. DuPuy,5«). Alex. 28, 319, 
327. Boss. 1.278. Dachfeiy, 3, 228. Dadieiv, 
3,231. Ebeihard, Anno. 1303. Caniaufl,4,SR^ 

\ Daniel, 4, 456. Du Pin, 2, 494. Nangis, 
Ann. 1303. Dache/y, 3, Sa Dachoiy, 3, 62. 
Daniel, 4, 456. 



the general council of Constance, after a 
tedious trial and the examination of 
many witnesses. Thirty-seven were 
examined on only one part of the impu- 
tations. Many of these were bishops 
and doctors in law and theology, and 
all were men of probity and intelligence. 
His holiness, therefore, was convicted on 
the best authority, and indeed confessed 
his own criminality. 

The allegations against his Infallibility 
were of two kinds. One respected faith 
and the other morality. His Infallibility, 
in the former, was convicted of schism^ 
heresy, deism, infidelity, heathenism, 
and profanity. He fostered schism, by 
refusing to resign the popedom for the 
sake of unity. He rejected all the 
truths of the gospel and all the doctrines 
of Christianity. He denied the immor- 
tality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
T)ody, and the responsibility of man. 
The human spirit, according to this head 
of the church, is, lik« that of the brute 
creation, extinguished at death. Agreea- 
ably to his belief, or rather unbelief, he 
disregarded all the institutions of revealed 
teligion. Tliese principles, he held 
with the utmost pertinacity. According 
to the language of the Constantian as- 
sembly, his Infallibility, actuated by the 
devil, pertinaciously said, asserted, dog- 
matized,* and maintained before sundry 
bishops, and other men of integrity, 
that man, like the irrational animals, be- 
came at death extinct both in soul and 
bo^.* 

The other imputations respected mo- 
rality. The list of allegations contained 
seventy particulars. But twenty were 
suppressed for the honour of the apos- 
tolic see. John, says Labbe, « was con- 
victed of forty crimes.'t The Constan- 
tian fathers found his holiness guilty of 
simony^ piracy, exaction, barbarity, rob- 
bery, massacre, murder, lying, perjury, 
fornication, adultery, incest, constupra- 
tion, and sodomy; and characterized his 
supremacy as the oppressor of the poor, 
the persecutor of the just, the pillar of 
iniquity, the column of simony, the slave 
of sensuality, the alien of virtue, the 

• LabU 16, 178. Brays, 4, 41. Du Pin, 3, 
13. Cnibh.2,1050. Bm.7, 1036. 
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dregs of apostacy, the inventor of male- 
volence, the mirror of infamy, and, to 
finish the climax, an incarnated devil. 
The accusations, says Niem, * contained 
all mortal sins and an infinity of abomi- 
nations/ 

His simony, according to the council, 
appeared in the way in which he obtained 
the cardinalship, the popedom, and sold 
indulgences. He gained the cardinal and 
pontifical dignity by bribery and violence. 
He extorted vast sums by the traffic of 
indulgences in several cities, such as 
Utrecht, Mechlin, and Antwerp. He 
practised piracy with a high hand, during 
the war between Ladislaus and Lewis, 
for the kingdom of Naples. His exac- 
tions, on many occasions, were attended 
with massacre and inhumanity. His 
treatment of the citizens of Bologna and 
Rome will supply a specimen of his cruel- 
ty and extortions. He exercised lega- 
tine authority for some time in Bologna, 
and nearly depopulated the city by bar- 
barity, injustice, tyranny, rapine, dila- 
Sidation, and murder. He oppressed 
lome and dissipated the patrimony of 
Peter. He augmented former imposts 
and invented new ones, and then aban- 
doned the capital to be pillaged and 
sacked by the enemy. ^ His desertion 
exposed the women to the brutality of 
the soldiery, and the men to spoliation, 
imprisonment, assassination, and galley- 
slavery. He poisoned Alexander, his 
predecessor, and Daniel, who was his 
physician. His conduct through life, 
evinced incorrigibility, pertinacity, ob- 
duracy, lying, ireaciiery, falsehood, per- 
jury, and a diabolical spirit.* 

His youth was spent in defilement 
and impudicity. He passed his nights 
in debauchery and his days in sleep. 
He violated married women and de- 
flowered holy nuns. Three hundred 
of these devoted virgins were the un- 
willing victims of his licentiousness. 
He was guilty of incest with three 
maiden sisters, and with his brother's 
wife. He gratified his unnatural lust 
on a mother and her son; while the 
father with difficulty escaped. He per- 



petrated the sin of Sodom on many 
youths, of which one. contracting in 
consequence a mortal malady, died; the 
martyr of pollution and iniquity.* 

Such was the pontiff who, according 
to the Florentine council, was * the vicar 
general of God, the head of the church, 
and the father and teacher of all Chris^ 
tians/ His holiness, it would appear, 
was indeed the father of a great many« 
though perhaps his ofispring were not 
all Christians. The council of Con- 
stance indeed deposed John from the 
papacy. But pope Martin afterward 
raised him to the cardinalship, and treat- 
ed him with the same honour and re- 
spect as the rest of the sacred college. 
His remains, after death, were honour- 
ably interred in John's church. John« 
with all his miscreancy, was elevated to 
a dignity second only to the pontifical 
supremacy* Jerome and Huss, notwith- 
standing their sanctity, were, by an un- 
erring council, tried without justice and 
burned without mercy^ 

Sixtus the Fourth, who was elected 
in 1471, walked in the footsteps of his 
predecessors, Gregory, Boniface, and 
John. This pontiff has, with reason* 
been accused of murder and debauchery. 
He conspired for tho assassination of J h-^ 
lian and J^urenlius, two of the Medicean 
family. He engaged Pakzi, who was 
chief of the faction,. which, in Florence, 
was hostile to the Medici, in the strata- 
gem, Pazzi was supported in the dia- 
bolical attempt by Riario, Montesecco, 
Salvian, and Poggio. The conspirators, 
who were many, attacked Julian and 
Laurentius during mass on Sunday. 
Julian was killed. Laurentius fled • 
wounded to the vestry, where he was 
saved from the fury of the assassins. 
The Medicean faction, in the mean time 
mustered and assailed the conspirators* 
on whom they took an ample and sum- 
mary vengeance .t 

Sixtus patronised debauchery as well 
as murder. His holiness, for this wor- 
thy purpose, established brothels extra- 
ordinary in Rome. His Infallibility, in 
consequence, became head, not orJy of 
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the church, but also of the stews. He 
presided with ability and applause in 
two important departments, and was the 
vicar-general of God and of Venus. 
These seminaries of pollution, it seems, 
brought a great accession to the eccle- 
siastical revenue. The goddesses, who 
were worshipped in these temples, paid 
a weekly tax from the wages of iniquity 
to the viceroy of heaven. The sacred 
treasury, by this means, received from 
this apostolic tribute an annual augmen- 
tation of 20,000 ducats. His supremacy 
himself, was, it seems, a regular and 
steady customer in his new commercial 
establishments. He nightly worshipped, 
with great zeal and devotion, in these 
pontifical fanes which he had erected to 
the Cytherean goddess.* Part of the 
tribute, therefore, from these schools of 
the Grecian divinity, his holiness, as 
was right, expended on the premises. 

Alexander the Sixth, in the common 
opinion, surpassed all his predecessors 
in atrocity. This monster, whom hu- 
manity disowns, seems to have excelled 
all his rivals in the arena of villany, and 
outstripped every competitor on the sta- 
dium of miscreancy. Sannazarius com- 
pared Alexander to l^ero, Caligula, and 
Heliogabalus: and Pope, in his celebra- 
ted Essay on Man, likened Borgia, 
which was the family name, to^ataline. 
This pontiff, according to cotemporary 
historians, was actuated, to measureless 
excess, with vanity, ambition, cruelty, 
covetousness, rapacity, and sensuality, 
and void of all faith, honour, sincerity, 
truth, fidelity, decency, religion, shame, 
modesty, and compunction. * His de- 
bauchery, perfidy, ambition, malice, in- 
humanity, and irreligion,' says Daniel, 
* made him the execration of all Europe.' 
Rome, under his administration and by 
his example, became the sink of filthi- 
ness, the head-quarters of atrocity, and 
the hot-bed of prostitution, murder, and 
Tobbery.t 

Hypocrisy formed one trait in his 
early character. His youth, indeed, 

• Agrippa, c. LXIV. Bruy. 4, 260. Bayle, 
3, 26<»2. 

1 Saim. n. Montfaucon, MoDuni«4,85. Dan. 



evinced to men of discernment, symp- 
toms of baseness and degeneracy. But 
he possessed, in a high degree, the art 
of concealment from common observa- 
tion. His dissimulation appeared, in a 
particular manner, on his appointment 
to the cardinalship. He walked with 
downcast eyes, affected devotion and 
humility, and preached repentance and 
sanctity, lie imposed, by these arts, 
on the populace, who compared him to 
Job, Moses, and Solomon. 

But depravity lurked under this spe- 
cious display ; and broke out, in secret, 
in sensuality and incest. He formed an 
illicit connexion with a widow who re- 
sided at Rome, and with her two daugh- 
ters. His passions, irregular and brutal, 
could find gratification only in enormity. 
His licentiousness, after the widow's 
death, drove him to the incestuous en- 
joyment of her daughter, the notorious 
and infamous Vannoca. She became 
his mistress after her mother's decease. 
His holiness, in the pursuit of variety 
and the perpetration of atrocity, after- 
ward formed a criminal connexion with 
his own daughter, the witty, the learned, 
the gay, and the abandoned Lucretia. 
She was mistress to her own father and 
brother. Pontanus, in consequence, re- 
presented Lucretia as Alexander's daugh- 
ter, wife, and daughter-in-law.* Peter's 
palace, in this manner, became a scene 
of debauchery and abomination. 

Simony and assassination were as 
prominent in Alexander's character as 
incest and debauchery. He purchased 
the papacy, and afterward for remune- 
ration and to glut his rapacity, he sold 
its offices and preferments. He first 
bought, it has been said, and then sold, 
the keys, the altar, and the Saviour. He 
murdered the majority of the cardinals 
who raised him to the popedom, and 
seized their estates. He had a family 
of spurious sons and daughters, and for 
the aggrandizement of these children of 
illegitimacy, he exposed to sale all things 
sacred and profane, and violated and oat- 
raged all the laws of God and man.f 

His death was the consequence of an 

• Pontanua in Bruy. 4, 380. 
i Moreri, I, ^^70. 
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attempt to poison the rich cardinals for 
the sake of their possessions. Alex* 
ander and Borgia, father and son, actu- 
ated with this design, invited the Sacred 
College to a sumptuous banquet, near the 
fountain in the delightful Garden of Bel- 
vedera. Poisoned wine was prepared 
for the unsuspecting guests. But the 
poisoned cup was, by mistake, handed 
to the father and son, who drunk without 
knowing their danger. Borgia's consti- 
tution, for a time, overcame the virulence 
of the poison. But Alexander soon 
died by the stratagem he had prepared 
for the murder of his friends.* 

Julius the Second succeeded Alexander 
in the papacy and in iniquity. His ho- 
liness was guilty of simony, chicanery, 
perjury, thievery, empoisonment, assassi- 
nation, drunkenness, impudicity, and so- 
domy. He bribed the cardinals to raise 
him to the popedom ; and employed, on 
the occasion, all kinds of falsehood and 
trickery. He swore to convoke a gene- 
ral council, and violated his oath.t 

His Infallibility's drunkenness was 
proverbial. He was 'mighty to drink 
wine.' He practised incontinency as 
well as inebriation, and the effects of this 
crime shattered his constitution. One 
of his historians represents his holiness 
as all corroded with the disease which, 
in the judgment of God, often attends 
this kind of pollution. The atrocity for 
which Sodom was consumed with fire 
from heaven is also reckoned among his 
deeds of pollution and excess.} 

His ingratitude and enmity to the 
French nation formed one dark feature in 
his character. The French king pro- 
tected him against Alexander who sought 
his ruin. The French nation was his 
asylum in the time of danger and in the 
day of distress. This friendship, he 
afterwards repaid with detestation, be- 
cause Lewis patronised the convocation 
of a general council. Julius offered re- 
wards to any person who would kill a 
Frenchman. One of these rewards was 
of an extraordinary, or rather among the 
popes of an ordinary kind. He granted 

• Labb. 19, 523. Mont Monum 4, 84. 
f Alex. 23, lid. Bruy. 4, 371. Caranza, 
602. 
t Bruy. 4, 371. Zuing. 140. Wolf! 2, 21. 



a pardon of all sins to any person, who 
would murder only an individual of the 
French nation. The vicegerent of hea- 
ven conferred the forgiveness of all sin, 
as a compensation for perpetrating the 
shocking crime of assassination.* 

Leo the Tenth, in 1513, succeeded 
Julius in the popedom and in enormity. 
This pontiff has been accused of atheism, 
and of calling the Gospel, in the presence 
of cardinal Bembo, a fable. Miramlula, 
who mentions a pope that denied God, 
is, by some, supposed to have referred 
to Leo. His holiness, says Jovius, was 
reckoned guilty of Sodomy yf\i\\ .his 
chamberlains. ^i*hese reports, however, 
are uncertain. But Leo, beyond' all 
question, was addicted to pleasure, lux- 
ury, idleness, ambition, unchastity, and 
sensuality beyond all bounds of decency; 
and spent whole days in the company of 
musicians and bufibons.t 

Seventeen of the Roman Pontiffs were 
perjurers. These were Felix, Formo- 
sus, John, Gregory, Pascal, Clement, 
John, Boniface, Innocent, Gregory, Be- 
nedict, John, Eugenius, Paul, Innocent, 
Julius, and Paul. Felix and the rest of 
the Roman clergy, swore to acknowledge 
no other pontiff during the life of Libe- 
rius, whom the Emperor had banished. 
The clergy, notwithstanding, immediate- 
ly after, while Liberius survived, elected 
Felix to that dignity which, without hesi- 
tation, he accepted.^: A perjured Roman 
bishop then presided among the perjured 
Roman clergy. 

Formosus was deposed and excom- 
municated by Pope John, who made 
him swear never again to enter his bi- 
shopric or the Roman city. Pope Mar- 
tin, in the way of his profession, and 
with great facility, dissolved the oath 
and restored Formosus to his dignity. 
The obligation having, in this manner, 
undergone a ohymical analysis in the 
pontifical laboratory, Formosus returned 
with a good conscience and with great 
propriety to his episcopal seat, and, 
in the end, to the Roman See.§ John 

• Hotroan, 110, 
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the Twelfih, in 057, swore fealty to 
Otho on the body of Peter. Tliis so- 
lemn obligation, his holiness afterward 
rich led, and revolted to Adalbert the 
Emperor's enemy..* (ireg^ory the Se^ 
venth took an oath, inconsistent with the 
acceptance of the Pontifical dignity with 
which he wa<* afterwards vested". The 
ronncil of Worms, in consequence, in 
1076, declared his horiness ^iity of per- 
jury. Gregory, besides, made Rbdolph 
of Crennany break the- oath of fidelity 
which he^ Irad taken ti> the Etoperor 
Ilenry.t 

Pascal the Serond^ift 1111, granted 
to Henry oaoath, the right of investuure, 
and pronHseil never to excommunicate 
the EmpercHV Pascal, afterwards in a 
synod of the Lateran, excororounicatecf 
Henry. His holiness excused his con- 
duct and pacified bis consciience by an 
extraordinary specimen of casuistry. T 
forswore, said hi» Infallibility, the ex- 
communication of his majesty by myself, 
but not by a council. B^avo! Pope 
Pascal. Clement the Fifth, in 1307, 
engaged on oath to Philip the Fair, to 
♦H)ndemn the memory and bum- the bane» 
of Boniface the Eighth. This obligation, 
his holiness violated. . John the Twenty- 
second, in 1316, swore to CardinaF Nar 
poleon, to mount neither horse nor rairfe 
till he had established the Holy Sfee at 
Rome. His holiness, however, estab- 
lished his apostolic court, not at Rome, 
but at Avignon. He satisfied his con- 
science by sailing instead of riding, and 
substituted a ship for land conveyance. 
John's casuistry was nearly as good as 
Pascal's.J 

Boniface, Innocent, Gregory, Bene- 
dict, and John, engaged on oath to re- 
sign the Papacy; but, on being required 
to fulfil the obligation, these viceroys of 
heaven refused. The oaths, on the oc- 
casion, were of the most solemn kind. 
Innocent swore on the Holy Evange- 
lists; and Gregory, in the name of God, 
Lady Mary, the Apostles, and all the 
celestial court. Benedict swore on the 
gospels and the wood of the cross. The 

«- Bniy. 5, 242. Wib 11,872. 

t Dy Fin, •^, 214. Labb. 12, 616. Giannon. 
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oaths were attended with dreadfiit fm- 
precations. The attempt of these vice- 
gods to evade the accx>mplishment of 
their engagements, presents a scene of 
equivocation and chicanery, which is 
unequalled perhaps in the annals of the 
world. Benedict, said the Parisian 
University, endeavoured to escape by a 
forced interpretation, contrary to the in- 
tention of the obligation. Gregory and 
Benedict, says Giattnone, swore and 
then shuffled about the performance, and» 
according to Alexander, resolved to re- 
tain their dignity contrary to the sanc- 
tity of a solemn oath. Gregory and 
Benedict, however, on this occasion, dis- 
covered some candour. Gregory, said 
the council of Pisa, contrary to his obli- 
gation, declared publicly and frequent- 
ly, that the way of session was unjust 
and diabolical, and, in this, he agreed 
with Benedict. Gregory, Benedict, and 
John were, in the councils of Pisa and 
Constance, condemned for perjury.* 

Eugenius the Fourth in 1439, was 
condemned in the Council of Basil for 
perjury. Paul the Second, as well as 
Innocent the Eighth, bound himself by 
oath, to certain regulations, and after- 
wards disregarded his engagement. Jur 
lius the Second took an oath on the 
Giospels, binding himself to call a gene- 
ral council; hut afterward deferred the 
fulfilment of tfie treaty. The breach of 
his obligation occasioned the convocation 
0^' the second council of Pisa. Paul 
the Fourth,, in 155&, before the seventh 
m<3nth of his Papacy, created sevea 
cardinals, though he had sworn in the 
condave befTire \\\s election, to add only 
four to the Sacred College for two years 
afler his accession. Sixteen popes, it 
appears, ar least, were forsworn.! The 
church, therefore, had sixteen perjured 
heads, and God, sixteen perjured vicars- 
general. 

These heretical and abandoned pon- 
tiffs, according to many eminent parti- 

• Labb 15, 1202. l>aPin.3,t6. LaBb. 16^ 
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sans of Romanism, were not true heads 
of the church or vicars of Jesus. This 
was the opinion of Jacobalius, Leo, Mi- 
randula, Baronius, Du Pin, Giannone and 
Geoffry. Jacobatius declares » the elec- 
tion of a heretic for a pope to be null.'* 
Pope Leo the Great, writing to Julian, 
excludes all who deny the faith from the 
pale of the church. These, says the 
Roman Hierarch, as *they reject the 
doctrines of the gospel, are no members 
of the ecclesiastical body.' The partisan 
of heresy, therefore, unfit, according to 
Leo, for being a member, is much more 
incapable of being the head. Mirandula 
mentions^ one Roman pontiff, who, in 
the excess of infidelity, disbelieved the 
immortality of the soul; and another, 
who, excelling in absurdity, denied the 
existence of God. These, the noble 
author maintains, * could be no popes.* 
The ruffians who were raised to the 
Papacy by Theodora and Marozia, Ba- 



ronius declares, 'were no popes, but 
monsters ;' and the church, on these oc- 
casions, was, according to the Cardinal, 
'withont any earthly head,' Boniface 
the Seventh, who, says Baronius, * was 
a thief, a miscreant, and a murderer, is 
to be ranked, not among the popes, but 
among the notorious robbers of the age.' 
Du Pin and Giannone, the popish Sor* 
bonnist and Civilian, quote and approve 
the sentence of Baronius' the Roman 
Cardinal. The Pope, says Geoffry, 'if 
he depart from the faith, is no pastor.'* 
The spiritual reign of these sovereign 
ruffians must have created several inter- 
ruptions in the popedom, and destroyed 
many necessary links in the boasted 
chain of the Pontifical succession. The 
concatenated series of the Roman Hie- 
rarchs, therefore, with the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the sacerdotal authority, is, in 
the admission even of Romish doctors, 
a celebrated nonentity. 



JESUITISM, FROM ITS RISE TO 1680. 



FROM CONTSMPORAHBOUS DOCUMENTS. 



The rise, progress, principles and 
practices of the Society of Jesuits shall 
be the subject of these pages ; wherein 
we dare promise the reader matter 
enough of mirth ; the grossness of their 
miracles and doctrines intermixt with the 
fineness of their policies, rendering the 
inward prospect of that disorderly order, 
no less pleasant than necessary to be 
known. , 

'Tis a common proverb, wherever 
God erects a church, the devil presently 
sets up a chapel. This is certain, much 
about, or very soon after the time, when 
Divine Providence raised up Luther 
and others to restore the true Christian 
doctrine, and purge the church of intole- 
rable errors and abuses, Satan was per- 
mitted to plant that most pernicious asso- 
ciadon called Jesuits, who hitherto have 
been the main support of the tottering 



• Jacob. Ill p. 107. 



papacy, and unwearied obstructers of the 
Reformation. 

The cockatrice that hatched this mis- 
chievous egg, so fatal to the repose of 
Europe, the father of the brood, and 
founder of this brotherhood, was one 
Loyola, a pitiful fellow of such base 
condition and obscure parentage, that 
none of his tribe have been able to give 
any account of his pedigree, further than 
that he came into the world, at a ras- 
cally village, called Aspeyiheia, in the 
province of Biscay in Spain, and was 
christened by the name of Ignatius, (in 
English, Fiery,) an unlucky omen, (for 
heroes must always be attended with 
presages) of those future combustions he 
should occasion in the world, which we 

• Bell. II. 30. Canus, IV. 2. Bin. 3, 7. 
Miran. th. 4. Turreawna, IV. 20. 8pon. iWO. 
I. et 985. II. Du Pin, 2, 156. GknJwn, Vll. 
6. Gjannon, Vll. 5. Gooi: Ep. 194. Api 
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shall show you too sadly verified in the 
sequel of his history. 

How Loyola spent his younger years, 
whether in hegging or stealing, is not 
particularly recorded ; 'tis certain he was 
altogether unlearned, and without means 
f* live, otherwise than, when he grew up, 
hy putting himself a common foot sol- 
dier under the Viceroy of Navarre, re- 
siding at that time in Pampelone, the 
metropolis of that kingdom ; which city 
being afterwards be&ieged by the French* 
this Ignatius, upon a sally^ happened to 
receive a wound or two about the knees, 
whereof he halted ever after to hi» dy- 
ing-day. 

Being thus discouraged, if not disabled 
for the profession of carnal arms, he 
begins to aspire to the quality of a spiri- 
tual dragoon; for you must note* during 
Ibe time he lay ill of his Kurt, he became 
a great reader of the Legends of SaiiUs* 
One might admire how he should read 
them, since his disciple Mafiaius, in liis 

£, spe«ks as if he had never Uarnl $o 
\rh as his letters; but perhaps I can 
■atisfy your curiosity in that point, for 
Rihadoneira, another of his story writers, 
assures ns that Si. Peter wm so cour- 
ttofis as to give him a visits and appear 
ia him before he was so far recovered 
^ to be al^k to- read;, — and why might 
not Peter's errand be on purpose to teach 
him hia horn book? Read thea Hfrdid, 
and thereby (if you'll believe his follow- 
ers} was converted. The truth is, he 
wa9 a silly, oraok«brained fimatical fel- 
low ; w^ poring on thoee \f\n^ ieffends, 
Kad just ihe same effects on hinw as ro- 
mances on his countryman Don Quix- 
otte; for i^ver waa he more passion- 
ately affected with the adveniuies of 
Amadis of Qaul, and the Knight of the 
Sun. thw our Knvping hero-that- would- 
be was with the celebrateil achievements 
of those famous church^hampions Sk 
Francis iMid St. Dominic, whose ex- 
ploits in a spiaotal nuvuier he resolved 
to imitate. 

But since* according to the rules of 
Rivalry, evsert knight is wojrt to have 
bis pervliar lady, /?n/i/m«, filled with 
glorious ideas of religioiDi errantry, got 
np. one m'ght (las Orlandilws^, L. I, N. 
t2» tells us) oiU of his bed, and fell 



down upon his mariow-bones before 
an image of the blessed Virgin, and in 
that posture vowed himself her knight; 
at which time there was a strange noise^ 
in the house, the room trembled, and the* 
glass windows were cracked, — an argu- 
ment (quoth our authors) that the deviE 
then took hi» leave of him, — but F am- 
apt to suspect he then contracted with* 
him a greater famili^ity. 

Nor were, it seems, his addresses an*' 
acx^eptable, for we are told, that after- 
wards the Virgin Mary appeared to hiak 
with a deal of glory, and her child in. 
her lap, (impious villains ! that cannot 
coin their lies without blaspherMes oa 
our Lord and Saviour;) encou raging: hinii 
to go on with his enterprises* 

Let no private friend to the Jleauits^ 
pretend we wrong Ignatius by com- 
paring him to Don Quizotte^ Cor their 
own Orlandinus and Mafiaius- <& ex- 
pressly relate, that **he, havings read 
in the books of chivalry, that the an- 
cient knights at their first entrance on 
that honourable employment^ were wont 
to watch all night in their arms, resolved 
to begin hi» adventures in the same man- 
ner.** But, instead of shining armour* 
he provides a long coat of sackcloth, with 
a cord abont it, (fitter for His neck than 
his middle) at which he hangs h!^ bot- 
tle for water. Insteaid of a lance, he got 
a plain crab-tree staff, with a wicker 
shoe on one foot, and the other naked, 
having no morion or helmet on, not so 
much as a hat or cap, but his head ex* 
posed to all weathers. Accoutred with 
all these habiliments, he rode to Mon^ 
serrat, (where the Virgin was much 
honoured,)" and when he entered the 
town, hung all his implements atr the 
pommel of his saddle, for he might, not 
put them on tiU he came at the sacred 
plaoe» where by the laws of chivalry he 
was ta watch in them. Being arriveil 
at the church, (which (or luck's sake 
was precisely on the eve of the Annun- 
ciation,) he n^rches u|> to the virgin's 
iron^, awl thore hung up or offer«a his 
old sword and dagger, and then arraying 
hiinjself in his aforesaid new habilimenAs* 
he continuiHl there all night, watchinjf 
and praying ta the image, sometimes 
standing* somelimjes ki^eUng, ami d^* 
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Toting himself entirely for the future to 
her service. Thus, according to their 
own authors before named, and by this 
hopeful beginning, you may partly guess 
at his progress. 

At the time Ignatius (the Jesuit's Pa- 
triarch) devoted himself to the virgin 
Mary, those that write his life tell us, 
that he obtained of her wooden image, 
the gift of chastity; — but, 'tis certain he^ 
hath not entailed the same on his order, 
for there are not more licentious knaves 
in the world, than those of that soci- 
ety f^— nay, some of them have been so 
wickedly honest as to have married 
wives ; a greater crime in their church, 
than to have a whole regiment of harlots. 
The author of "Ignatius, his Progress," 
relates the following adventure on his 
own knowledge, of one of them : name- 
ly. Father Mena, the famous Spanish 
preacher, — 

There dwelt (says he) in Valladolid, 
a lady left a rich widow in the flower 
of her age, but not like to hnve any more 
husbands, second marriages being dis- 
honourable to women of condition by 
the custom of the country ; nor indeed 
will any person of quality raarr)^ them 
(for they say, they will never venture into 
a pool where a man has already been 
drowned!) Father Mena, being her 
ghostly father, fell in love with this 
pretty penitent, but not being able to 
prevail with her otherwise, to yield to 
him, began to court her in the way of 
matrimony. The good lady was at Hrst 
surprised at such a motion, but the sub- 
tle father alleged many proofs out of the 
scripture and fathers, that priests and 
Jesuits might lawfully have wives as 
well as other men, and that the restrain- 
ing them was only a politic upstart in- 
rention. In short, such arguments and 
importunity he used, that she consented 
with proviso that none should ever knciw 
of it; and so in disguise by some hedge- 
priest the ceremony was performed, and 
many years they accompanied together, 
till the lady falling sick, and despairing 
both of recovery in this world, and re- 
mission in the next for thi8 (as she fan- 
cied) mortal sin, if she should (He with- 
out confession and absolution^ and not 
thinking Mena coulJ Aurgive her, be- 



cause he was particeps criminis ; out of 
pure conscience sends for a certain grave 
friar, and confesses to him the whole 
intrigue, who glad of the opportunity 
against the Jesuits (yi^hom the other re- 
ligious orders hate almost as much as 
they do us heretics,) would not absolve 
her, unless she would reveal it all to 
some of her own and former husband's 
nearest relations in his presence ; for he 
(good man !) durst not do it himself, be- 
cause it came to him under the seal^f 
confession. The lady seeing no other 
remedy, did so, and her friends under- 
standing how she was not only abused 
by the Jesuit in her honour, but like- 
wise choused out of the best part of her 
estate, presently fill the inquisition house 
with their clamours for justice against 
Father Mena: who, being apprehended, 
stood stoutly to his tackling, and offered 
to prove the marriage lawful; but the 
Jesuits seeing their reputation in ques- 
tion, and mightily shaken by all the 
other orders and swarms of friars, their 
mortal enemies, and the lady's friends 
who tooth and nail prosecuted the mat- 
ter, persuaded both the king and the in- 
quisitors that Father Mena was a mad- 
man, and had many years been distract- 
ed ; requesting that they mii^ht have him 
into their custody to be dealt withal and 
punished as they should see cause, ac- 
cording to many graces and privileges 
formerly granted unto their society by 
several popes, to have the sole chas- 
tisement of their own members : in fine, 
the king and holy inquisition at the re- 
quest (or rather command) of the Pope's 
nuncio, (whom the Jesuits had predis- 
posed thereunto with a dram of ne- 
ver-failing oil of Peru, applied to the 
fist,) and withal for fear of scandal, if 
Protestant heretFcs should get the taW 
by the end, gave order that Father 
Mena should in the night be secretly 
conveyed to one o/the Jesuits* nurseries, 
that is called in their gibberish Casa 
prqfeasa, and so the matter was hushed 
up, and the lady's ft'iends and all others, 
enjoined to silence: what became of him 
afterwards, (saith our au4hor) I could 
never learn; bnt 'twas thought they con- 
veyed him to some other of thfir col- 
leges TefD0>te, fbr ift was then publicly 
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reported, that the rest of the Jesuits 
knew of the marriage as well as Mena, 
and that they had all the money he had 
rooki her of to tlie use of their college ; 
as for the lady, she recovered, and be- 
came a nun sifterwards, as I was told: 
this was in the year 1607, as far as I 
can remember. 

If fanaticism be the business, cease 
to upbraid the wildest or most enthusi- 
astic^ heads that ever wore the livery 
0^ protestants ; for we can superabun- 
dantly overmatch them amongst Rome^s 
sober party: never did the sun behold, 
or earth admire two such errant prodi- 
gious fanatics as St. Francis, and Loyola, 
the founder of the Jesuits. Touching 
the latter, we told you in how di^ 
creet a manner he listed himself the vir- 
gin's champion ; which done, away he 
trudges, (for heroes are always in mo- 
tioni) to Manresa,and takes up his lodg- 
ing inr the town hospital, (knights-errant 
must never debase their breeches with 
that unnecessary implement called mo- 
ney, and without it, even saints must 
lie in an hospital;) where he let both his 
hair and his nails grow at random, till 
he looked like one of Ring Nebuchad- 
nezzar's life-guard, when he was brows- 
ing with the wild ^ses of the desert. 
Hel-e, that he might not be idle, he begs 
up and down from door to door, though 
yet I see little need he had to go a 
mumping, if his comrogues ti^ll truth 
that he fasted six days a week. They 
add, that thrice a day, he constantly 
whipped himself, and was seven hours 
every day in vocal prayer. All this se- 
vere discipline was, (as you diet and 
breathe horses for a race,) to prepare him 
for a jaunt to Jerusalem, which he had 
resolved upon, as one of the most cele-- 
brated adventures any heio could in 
those times be engaged in; yet all this 
while he was sorely perplexed in his 
pericranium, insomuch, (oh, see and ad- 
mire the strains of Jesuitical devotion!) 
tU catulum aiin prsereptorem, et per- 
iurbatss mentis purificatorem, dari op* 
faif Libenter {inquil) Cululum ilium 
Ihicem et vitss magislrum aequar^ 
(saith Maffaius in his life, Lib. L c. 6.) 
That he wished with all his heart, some 
dog, whelp, or kitten, might be his 



teacher, and the purifier of his troubled 
mind. Willmgly (quoth he) would I fol- 
low that dog as the guide and master of 
my life. To men of sense 'tis strange, 
that he to whom God had given Moses 
and the prophets, the evangelists and 
apostles for his directors, should desire 
to be taught by an unclean animal. God 
indeed once made an ass reprove the 
folly of a prophet, but where do we 
find him appointing dogs to instruct 
and comfort his servants? Tet one 
would think Ignatius obtained his wish, 
both for himself and all his society; for 
where shall we meet with canine quali- 
ties so lively impressed, so naturally 
pursued ? Soothing, flattering, barking, 
foaming, and worrying God's sheep, 
being ever since the characteristic marks 
and properties of a Jesuit. 

Nay, the same Maffaius,. (be pleased 
to remember, he was one of oar Igna- 
tius's own disciples,) tells us, that as he 
was in this perplexity, he was about to 
cast himself down headlong, and break 
his own neck. (Sure, the devil hin- 
dered him, for some greater evil : for if 
in that melancholy mood he had made 
away himself, God's church and the 
Christian commonwealth had never been 
so persecuted and embroiled by his un- 
happy imps.) Another time, (says the 
same author,) he knew not what to ask 
of God, and in that end, resolved nei- 
ther to eat nor drink, until he had ob- 
tained of God tranquillity or quietness 
of mind. Now if this be not with the 
highest insolence to tempt God, and 
limit the Almighty, I know not what is. 
Within awhile after, (continues our 
shameless author,) he had a most won- 
drous revelation, as he stood upon a 
pair of stairs in the Dominican friars' 
church, where he was reciting the hour- 
ly prayers in honour of the blessed 
virgin, in which vision he saw very 
plainly, and apparently, as *we do one 
another, the blessed Trinity under a cor- 
poreal representation. 

Can any Christian read these abomi- 
nable lies and blasphemies without hor- 
ror and indignation? yet this is the man 
whose votaries at this day are the pillars 
of the church of Rome, and for the 
most part, confessors too, and have the 
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guidance of the souls of Roman catho* 
lie princes, nobles and gentry: can any 
evil tree bring forth good fruit? When 
the blind are guides, what is to be ex- 
pected but tumbling into the ditch of 
impiety and destruction ? 

From Manresa, our hero trudges to 
Barcelona, where one Betty Rosella, that 
had a blind man at home to be her hus- 
band, spyin<_^ him at church amongst the 
boys, pretended she saw a great light or 
shining glory about his head, and there- 
fore invites him to her lodging, and there 
fthey say) received great edification 
irom him; a very suspicious intrigue 
considering her circumstances, had we 
not been assured before, that our Spanish 
soldier was marked by the Virgin Mary 
with the gift of chastity. 

From thence he goes to Venice, and 
80 to Jerusalem, and for aught I can 
understand, returned just as wise as he 
went. Being now thirty years old, he 
begins to learn his grammar, but was 
still so brimful of visions and revela- 
tions, that he could scarce remember one 
word, and therefore entreated his mas- 
ter to tie him as punctually to his les- 
sons as he did the boys, and to lash him 
severely when he could not say them. 
AAer two years' schooling, he goes to 
the university, and privately studies I 
know not what, but in the mean time, 
preaches and begs openly in the streets, 
for which he was olapi up by the In- 
quisition; whence with much ado being 
released, he resolves for Paris, driving 
all his learning before, which (as Maf- 
faius tells us, l^ib. I. cap. 18,) was an ass 
loaded with books. At Paris he lists 
himself once more amongst the boys, 
and begins his grammar again; such an 
invincible dunce he was, that all his 
former schooling, and two universities 
had scarce taught him the difference be- 
tween a noun and a verb; but here with 
eighteen months' hard study, (begging 
all the time for belly-timber,) he fur- 
nished himself with a few scraps of 
Latin, and after three years more, having 
some sorry smattering in philosophy, 
jumps in amongst the Dominicans to 
learn divinity. And now he thinks him- 
^If sufficiently qualified for erecting his 
long designed new order, and therefore 



begins to entice some of the students 
to give away all they had, books and 
all, and be his disciples, and beg their 
bread as he did ; and one day got into a 
puddle, and stood up to the neck in 
dirt and mire, to represent to one of his 
companions the filthiness of the sin he 
lived in; for which extravagances he 
narrowly escaped being publicly whipl 
in the university. 'Having at last in- 
veigled nine of the students as poor 
and superstitious as himself, to hearkeir 
to his whimsies, to oblige them from ihe 
starting, he makes them all enter into a 
vow, either to go with him to Jerusalem, 
or else to offer themselves to the pope^s 
service, which last they afterwards con- 
cluded to be tlie best design, and then 
(he having taken orders,) they troop to- 
wards Rome, preaching all the way in 
tlie streets and market places, and 
making use of bulks of shops, instead 
of pulpits, and invited the people to 
hear them, (says Maffaius,) with loud 
acclamations, and whirling their caps 
over their heads; and though being 
strangers few understood what they 
said, yet multitudes admired them ; but 
that which was his greatest comfort, 
one day lying in a trance, (at which he 
was an old dog, as well as Mahome%) 
he saw God the Father commending 
him and his companions to His Son, 
Jesus Christ, bearing his cross, who 
kindly received them ; and with a smile 
said to Ignatius, ** I will be favourable 
to you at Rome!" . 

What brows of brass have our Jesu- 
its, that tell such impudent blasphemous 
lies, as serious, pious truths ! and what 
leaden brains and seared consciences 
must all those have who believe them! 

Arrived at length at Rome, and having 
read in the Legends what dainty revela- 
tions St. Benedict had in Monte Cassino, 
lie takes up his lodgings in the same 
place, nor failed he in success; for, as 
certainly as Benedict saw the soul of 
Germanus go to heaven, so did he in 
the same manner behold the soul of 
Hozius, one of hii^ society, mounting 
thither, (the last I fear as well as the 
first of that company that ever travelled 
that road ;) and a little after, as he was 
praying to the saints, he saw his friend 
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HoziuB amongst them all; bat what 
spectacles he wore all this while, that 
miffht enable him for these curious 
sights, is a secret. 

Having offered to the pope, (Paul the 
Third, as very a villain as most that have 
sat in that chair of pestilence, and com- 
monly reputed a conjurer,) the platform 
of their designed order, wherein besides 
the three common vows, they also 
wholly devote themselves to the pope's 
service, to do what he shall command, 
and go wherever he shall send them, the 
old blade wa^ so tickled with the con- 
ceit, that, (as Maffaius, 1. 2, cap. 18, tells 
us,) he cried out, *' This is the spirit 
of God ;" and that he hoped God him- 
self had stirred up the courage of this 
band at such a time, to be no small help 
to the afflicted state of the churchy and 
Ribadoneira, another Jesuit,, says, that 
God by a singular providence sent Igna- 
tius to help his church now, when it 
was ready to fall, that he might set both 
himself and his sons the Jesuits to be a 
wall for the house of God. The soci- 
ety of Jesus was chiefly erected for the 
defence and propagation of the faith, as 
it is contained in the apostolic letters of 
their confirmation ; so that it is evident 
t^s disorderly order was erected very 
opportunely to help out at a dead lift; 
the pope's religion being before much 
wounded by Luther and other brave 
champions of truth. But by these new 
volunteers, Antichrist hoped to defend 
his cause more luckily for the future; 
and therefore the pope consented, and 
confirmed their order by a bull dated 
3d October, 1540, in which their special 
vow is thus mentioned and expressed, 
(as I find it in a book called the Image 
of both Churches, written by one Mu9- 
quet a Jesuit, in the latter end of the 
reign of King James,) '' And farther we 
• judge it expedient for our greater devo- 
tion to the see apostolic, and more full 
abrogation of our own wills and plea- 
sures, that the professed of this society, 
besides the common bond of the three 
^ vows, (viz. of chastity, poverty and obe- 
dience,) be farther tied by special vows, 
80 that whatsoever the Roman bishop 
for the time being, shall command, per- 
taining to the salvation of souls and 



propagation of the faith, they shall be 
bound to execute the same, without ter- 
giversation or excuse, whether they shall 
be sent into Turkey or unto infidels, yea 
even unto those that are commonly 
c^ed heretics, or unto any other here- 
tics or schismatics whatsoever." 

By virtue of this vow, it is plain, 
that what the Janizaries are to the Turk, 
the same are these Ignatians to the 
pope, being for the most part youths of 
the most hopeful wits, drawn by tricks 
and devices out of all the countries of 
Christendom, and listed in this order for 
the service of the papacy, and to exe- 
cute the pope's ambition and pleasure, 
under the pretence of religion, no other- 
wise, nor any more honestly, than the 
Turk takes the children of Christians, 
and by correction makes them his best 
soldiers, and uses them to fight against 
their own parents and country, against 
whom they are more fierce and cruel 
than the natural bom Turks. The ser- 
vice which they are employed in, and 
which they call matters pertaining to 
the salvation of souls and propagation of 
the faith, being in truth, no otjher than 
to defend and maintain idolatry, artola- 
try, (or worshipping a piece of bread 
for God,) superstition and all the crafts 
and abuses of the court of Rome; to 
murder kings and princes that oppose 
their designs; embroil kingdoms; de- 
bauch subjects from their allegiance and 
obedience ; to outfdce truth, and bury it 
if possible under a heap of lies and 
slanders; to teach and practise equivo- 
cations, and falsifying oaths and pro- 
mises ; to subvert the Christian religion 
and all moral honesty, by bringing in 
false and pernicious maxims of mental 
reservation, directions of the intentions, 
&c., all accommodated to the lusts and 
fancies of corrupt men to whom they 
are confessors, and whom they gratify 
with these pleasing notions, that in the 
interim, they may by their means and 
help, bring about and accomplish such 
designs as they have in hand. Has tibi 
aunt arteSf Jesuita male! 

Our religious knight errant hath now 
finished the grand adventure. His order 
is confirmed, and himself made general 
thereof. The title which he and hia 
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gang most wickedly and blasphemously 
assumed, was no less than the society 
or companions of Jesus; and a fourfold 
reason is rendered by one of them, I 
mean Valdermana, (a bird fledged in 
the same nest,) in bis Sermons, (p. 10. 
1.) Because as our Lord Jesus, (being 
the Saviour of our souls) from the time 
of his naUvity unto his death, never 
dealt in any other business, than in that 
which concerned our salutation, so the 
life of Ignatius was wholly bestowed 
upon what tended to the salvation of 
souls. 2. As the life of Jesus was 
manifested by his miracles, so Ignatius 
was transformed into him, and mani- 
fested the same by divers miracles. 3. 
Because as he was going to Rome, much 
troubled in mind about the success of 
his design, Jesus appeared to him bear- 
ing a cross on his shoulders, and like- 
wise God the Father, recommending 
him and his new intended sect, to his 
Son ; who promised to be propitious to 
him at Rome : and if all these be not 
sufficient there is yet behind a fourth 
reason that will certainly pin the basket, 
and that is, that upon his arrival at 
Rome, the pope having well viewed 
Ignatius's hands, found them all printed 
with the name of Jesus, and thereupon 
cried out, * Digitus Dei. hie est,'' the 
finger of God is in these hands ; which 
words confirmed and fortified the holy 
man Ignatius, and gave him occasion to 
name his company the Society of Jesus. 
Thus, Valdermana, and Maffaius, and 
Ribadoneira, (two other Jesuits,) sing 
the same tune, in their legends of his 
life. 

Now what a parcel of horrid lies are 
here forged to bolster up blasphemy! 
or can there be a bolder impiety than to 
profane the holy name of Jesus, by at- 
tributing it to a crew of the most devilish 
men that ever hell spread out upon 
earth? Jesuits do they call themselves? 
Companions qf Jesus?— -No, no, their 
proper name is Judaists, and so for the 
future we should call them, and so we 
think will every good Christian, that con- 
siders, 1. How like they\ire in temper 
and wicked deeds to that detestable trai- 
tor of his Divine Master — Nee ovum 
ovo, nee lacio lac tarn simile* Their 



end is the Bag, and for filthy lucre and 
worldly grandeur they expose all reli- 
gion to sale, and accomplish their trea- 
cheries with a kiss, inveigle princes 
and others with pretences till they find 
an opportunity for their own interest to 
stab or poison them, or otherwise involve 
them in foreign wars, or civil broils, till 
they are destroyed. 2. Because they 
make a daim to this title of Judaists, by 
thus insolently terming themselves the 
fellows or companions of Jesus, seeing 
we do not find that the blessed Jesus 
ever named a man his. fellow, except it 
were only Judas, whom, (being readjr 
to receive from him the betraying kiss^ 
Mat. xxvi. 50,) he calls so : for mough 
our translations read it, " Friend ! where- 
fore art thou come?" yet it is properly 
in the original, my fellow, or companion, 
for what comest thou? Eroupc f^ m fcapt^ 
and in Latin, Sodalis! ad quid venistif 
so likewise Beza renders ii in French— 
Compagnon a que fair e es-tuicof If 
they will needs be Jesus' companions, 
let them acknowledge their pedigree, 
and own their descent from him who 
alone had that title given to him. 3. As 
these monsters are the nearest relation 
to their arch-patriarch Judas, so are 
they the only heirs of his heart, which 
it seems he left them for a legacy by 
the will he made when he was strang- 
ling himself, as testify his name and 
surname, Judas Iscariotes, which, with- 
out changing, adding, or taking away 
one letter, imports in clear Latin tongue, 
/ eoT ad Jesuisias: Go, my heart ! to 
the Jesuits 1 

For these reasons, and many others, 
the Ignatian fathers, must henceforwards 
be content that we give them no oth^ 
name, or title, than that of Judaists, and 
so let them deservedly be called, as long 
as there is one of that accursed confede- 
racy left in the world. 

From this account of Ignatius, and 
the original of that order, which at this 
day, ^1682,) makes so formidable a 
figure m Christendom. From this root, ^ 
you may guess at the branches. What ' 
was sown in hypocrisy and fanaticism, 
grew up amain, cultivated by art, and 
continually watered by hellish policy. 
The proud blasphemous Spaniard, as 
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he had the impudence U> style himself, 
companion of our Lord and Saviour, so 
though he were far from imitating the 
good and humble life of the blessed 
Jesus, yet, (as the Devil is said to be 
God*s apcy) he would be mimicking 
some external circumstances. Thus he 
came to Rome attended by twelve vota- 
ries, to resemble the twelve apostles ; and 
when his society was confirmed, it was 
limited at first to the number of seventy, 
to answer the number of disciples sent 
forth by Christ to preach the gospel. 
But afterwards, the popes finding this 
company like to prove their strongest 
guard, enlarged them to an indefinite 
number; and it is believed, that there 
are at this day, (1682,) above 100,000 
of them in the world, which being for 
the most part select persons, either for 
eminent parts, considerable wealth, or 
great birth and interest, mustered up out 
of all nations, and spread through every 
country, and yet all conjoined with most 
strict obligations, profound policy, con* 
tinual correspondence, and orderly de- 
pendence into one body, and under one 
nead, their general, and carrying on a 
separate interest of their own, different 
from all the world*8 beside. It is 
almost impossible but they should effect 
whatever they have a mind to; and I 
have grounds to believe, that after they 
have befooled the house of Austria with 
hopes of a universal raonai'chy, (which 
long since are blasted,) and egg'd on of 
late another active and puissant prince 
to some such pretensions, their true de- 
sign is but to put all Christendom into a 
fermentation, get an opportunity to clap 
one of their fraternity into St. Peter's 
c^ach box, and then £cce duo Gladii! 
blending the spiritual and temporal 
power together, set up for themselves a 
monarchy, which for aught I can foresee, 
may equal that of old Rome, (at height,) 
in giving laws to the world, and making 
the haughty princes of the earth, (as 
twelve heretofore at the senate-bar,) 
come trembling to a committee of Jesu* 
9 its, to beg their crowns, or give an ac- 
count of their administration of affairs. 

And that even Ignatius himself had 
some such thing in his eye, is probable 
from his motto, Cavet evobis principa: 



Princes look to yourselves; and from the 
foundation rules on which he established 
his sect, than which nothing could be 
more accommodated to a vast design of 
empire; for in the book called Eegulss 
tSocietas Jesu, Rules for governing the 
Society, the said Ignatius gives these 
precepts to all his followers; ** StatuatU 
vobiicum^'^ <&^., always esteem the 
command of your superior, whatever it 
be, to be the command of God himself. 
And elsewhere he saith, ** Entertain the 
voice of your superior in the same son 
as if you heard Christ himself perso- 
nally speaking unto you.*' And a little 
after, *' Hold this for an undoubted truth, 
that all which your superior commands 
is none other than the commandment of 
God himself; and as in believing those 
things which the Catholic faith pro- 
poseth, you are presently carried with 
all the strength of your consent, so for 
the performance of all those things which 
your superior commands, you must be 
carried with a certain blind impetuosity 
of will, desirous to obey, without ever 
inquiring why or wherefore!" And 
because some superior's commands 
might seem absurd or wicked, he re- 
quires his followers notwithstanding to 
perform them, urging the example of 
Abral^am, who prepared even to sacri- 
fice his son at God's command ; and of 
abbot Johuj who watered a dry log a 
whole year together, to none other pur- 
pose but to exercise his obedience, and 
another time, set himself to thrust down 
a rock, which a thousand men were 
not able to move, not that he thought it 
possible, but because he would not dis- 
obey. 

What mischief may not persons bred 
up under such maxims be made to do? 
Go, fire such a city, (saith the superior) 
murder such a king, stab such a gentle- 
man, swear thus or thus, deny these 
things at the place of execution, ^nd 
make this or that protestation of your in- 
nocency: all this he receives as a voice 
from Heaven, as the very command of 
God, and concludes that whatever the 
action be, his obedience sanctifies it, 
and that he shall certainly be damned 
if he do it not. Are people thus princi- 
pled fit to be suffered in any civil state? 
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MaglmUs, 10 his Geography makes a 
sad complaint, that the Grand Seignior 
at Constantinople, in the place that 
heretofore was the^palace of the glorious 
Christian Emperor Constantine, does 
now keep his untamed elephants and 
all sorts of wild beasts^ and in a stately 
church near adjoining, (where God was 
wont to be honoured,) feedeth savage 
monsters, and to every pillar ties lions, 
and bears, and tigers. 

Mutaio nomine^ de te. 

Papa! te/ert. 

This is no less the practice of the 
Pope than the Turk; for in the very 
palace of Constantine, where of old, 
godly bishops were wont to be enter- 
tained, behold! he now stalleth up 
purpled Machiavellians xaf a 0€pca, evil 
beasts, unreasonable cruel brutes, that 
live upon the spoils of Christianity, and 
prey upon Constantine*s successors, and 
devour the princes of the earth ; and at 
every pillar of all the churches almost 
through Europe, places his wolves and 
leopards, centaurs and harpies, to fly at 
our throats whenever we come with- 
in their reach* For all those hertls 
which we behold of monks, and friars, 
and seminarists, and mass priests that 
pretend to be pastors of souls, what are 
they but so many ravenous bears and 
furious tigers, haunting our sheepfolds 
10 suck our blood and worry us ? 

Only here lies the difference, — The 
Turk's wild beasts at Constantinople, 
with feeding and familiarity of their 
keeper J become tame and gende, but 
the pope*s savages of Rome, grow the 
tierce r for your kindness and gentle 
handling: no benefits can oblige them, 
no civility tame them, no clemency or 
good offices reconcile them, or alter their 
envenomed hearts from plotting against 
their prince and country, from firing of 
cities, and bloody, cowardly massacres, 
from forging of plots upon Uie innocent, 
and carrying on their ruinous designs 
with lies and calumnies, subornation, 
perjury, and all kinds of debaucheries, 
outrages and impieties. — 

But amongst them all, none are so 
mischievous as these JuJuUls^ this 
tribe of Isrnafians, Lucifer's privy coun- 

VoL. II.— 81 



cil, helFs black guard, the shame and 
. bane of the Christian name, the common 
pest, and professed firebrands of Eu- 
rope. Say not, that this is the railing 
of a heretic. No, no— it is sad and sober 
truth, and hath been published for good 
catholic doctrine, even by the college of 
Sorbonne itself, who in their decree of 
the year 1654, give tliis character of 
them : — Hssc societas pericuiosa in ne- 
gotio Jideif and — that is. This society 
is dangerous in matters of faith, occa- 
sions abundance of complaints amongst 
the people, causes many brangles, emu- 
lations, discords, contentions and varie- 
ty of schisms, and may be called the 
grand troubler of the church's peace ; the 
overthrow of monastic religion, and is 
ordained more for destruction than edifi- 
cation !— 

If they were such special birds so 
long ago when their order was scarce 
pin-feathered, what shall we think of 
them now their talons are grown, and 
when their fatal wings overspread al- 
most all the palaces of Europe ? 

I give here only two instances how 
dangerous they are to all states wl^ere 
Ihey are suffered ! 

1. At Venice they did not only stir 
up sedition, but designed an open war, 
promising themselves that the people 
should rise, and that their own scholars, 
as they were hostages for the provinces 
siding with them, so were also nume- 
rous enough to shock that republic; for 
which designed rebellion ihey were ut- 
terly expelled the Venetian Territories; 
and, as their papers then discovered 
many most pernicious designs they had 
on foot, so amongst the rest, there was 
found a register wherein they kept the 
confessions of all persons of quality 
to whom they were ghosdy fathers, and 
the inqjuiries to be made of all the fa- 
milies in particular, by means whereof 
they exejrcised a secret inquisition and 
managed divers of the great men as they 
list. 

2. In the year 1604, they framed a 
project underhand, to dispose of all the ^ 
important ofiices of the city of Gc^ioa ' 
— and to that end made all the citizens 
to whom they were confessors, or that 
dep3nded on their society, as aerviuiu*. 
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workroeo* or the like, to twear that 
they would not give their voices at the. 
elections 'for any bat sach as they had 
recommended, which being discovered 
to the state, they had like to have been 
expeUed also from thence; but so potent 
was their faction that they weathered 
the storm ; and whether they may not 
since in other cities |^Query? in New 
York?] have tried the same artifice to 
get magistrates for their tooth, is left to 
inquiry. 

To let the world see what a kind- 
ness this Ignatian brood have for us 
heretics, what pains they take to re- 
duce us, and by what means they have 
long designed to accomplish it, I shall 
here present you with some of their se- 
cret directions given by Father Contzen, 
and which I find published (by way of 
cautiou) in English, in a book called Fair- 
warnings licensed by authority, 1663, 
(though written by the Jesuit some time 
before.) The matter would bear a large 
comment, but at present I am as little 
fond of bloody truths as of grinning ho- 
nour, and therefore shall only recite it 
verbatim, leave the applications to every 
reader to judge, upon recollecting his 
own memory and observations, whether 
all or any of these politic rules have 
at any time since been, or are likely 
hereafter to be put in practice in any 
part of Europe, [or America] by the 
pre valency of this active society, who 
seldom let any of tlieir designs long lie 
fallow. 

The way to bring in popery, or the 
Jesuit's directions for restoring thereof, 
are laid down in Contzen*9 Politics^ 
b. 2, p. 16, 17, 18, — as followeth: 

1. You must show that princes must 
determine nothing in religion. 

2. That things be carried on by slow 
but sure proceedings, as a musician 
tunes his instrument by degrees: lose 
no opportunity, but yet do not precipi- 
tate the work. 

3. liCt no prince that is willing de- 
spair, for it is an eisy thing to change 

t religion ; for when the common people 
are awhile taken with novelties and di- 
versities of religion, ihcy will sit down 
and be a weary, and give up themselves 
to their ruler's wills. 



4. The doctors and leading pastors 
must be put out, and if it may be, all at 
once ; down, aQ will submit. 

A. The purpose m( changing rdigioo 
and extirpating Lutheranism must be 
concealed; not but that some of the 
wiser sort may know it, but the people 
must not, lest it should move tliem. 

6. Some roust be suborned to be^r ub- 
portunately of the prince for liberty to ex- 
ercise their religion, and that with many 
and gentle words, that so the people may 
think that the piince is not inclined to 
novelty, but only to lenity, and to a ten- 
derness for tender consciences, and that 
he doth it not as firom himself; for the 
vulgar use to command a prince that 
cannot deny the subjects their desii]^ 
though such as were fit to be denied. 

7. One or two churches only must be 
desired at first, as being so small a mat- 
ter that the people will not much regard. 

8. When tlie zeal of professors begins 
to rise against the change, they are to be 
pacified by admitting both parties to a 
conference before the governors. 

0. Let there be a decree for pacifica- 
tion, that one party do not rail at the 
other, nor calumniate them ; and so the 
doctrines that are to be brought in, wfll 
have great advantage when they are 
covered and may not be contradicted, or 
so much as named ; and so the rulers 
will be thought to be only lovers of 
peace, and not t«) intend a change of rdi- 
gion. 

10. Next that, let there be some pub- 
lic disputation between the parties, bat 
with some disadvantige to them that are 
to be ousted. 

11. Let all this be done but on pre^ 
tenoe, that the several parties may be 
joined lovingly together in peace, and 
when the ministers refuse this, let them 
be accused of unpeaceableness, and pride 
and obstinacy, and disobedience against 
the magistrate, and not for their seli- 
gion. 

12. When it comes to the putting oat 
of some ministers, and tlie people begin 
to petition for them, let the matter be 
carried silently, and in the mean time 
let the people be told, that it is beoaose 
those ministers are heady, obstinate mea; 
that the popple rmy be persuaded the 
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tniDisters are faulty, and have deserved 
it« and may be put to desire liberty only 
for the more peaceable men. 

13. When thus the people are de- 
luded, and there is no danger of resis- 
tance, then turn the ministers out of the 
churches, and put in those thatyuu would 
set up in their stead. 

14. Then change the universities, and 
tell all the fellows and scholars that they 
shall hold their places if they will turn, 
ebe not, &c. Many will change religion 
with their rulers. 

16. Then he gives an instance where 
the prince pretended all the professors' 
and ministers' places were void at the 
deaths of their predecessors, and that he 
had the disposal of them by law, and 
then the change was made by degrees; 
one or two opinions altered at the 6rst, 
and not the whole controverted part of 
religion; and so the people will think 
it a small matter to yield in one or two 
opinions, and be easily brought to obey; 
and let them fall to writing against one 
another, and those that have the court 
favour seem to carry iL 

16. To put out of honours, dignities 
and public offices all of those that are most 
adverse to popery. It is but just that 
those that hinder the safety of the com- 
monwealth, should be deprived of the 
honours and riches of the commonwealth; 
if men are deposed for heinous crimes, 
why not for blasphemy and contempt of 
truth? If those of a contrary religion be 
left in honour and power, they will be 
able to cross the prince in many things, 
and encourage the people of their own 
religion. 

17. When a heresy is to be wholly 
rooted out, and this must be done by 
degrees, and in a way of reason, and 
cannot be done by mere command and 
power; then you must first fall on those 
opinions that the common people are 
most against, and which you can quick- 
ly make them think to be absurd. Thus 
iBone that would work out Lutheranism, 
«peak honourably of Luther, and fall on 
them only under the name of Flaccians, 
— So the Arminianj, at Utrecht, when 
they would extirpate Calvinism, made a 
decree, that no man should preach any 
Ihiflg that seemed to make Ood the au- 



thor of sin. Thns a magistrate that 
would bring in popery, must fall upon 
such heinous opinions as the impudent 
themselves are half-ashamed of, (he 
means they must be charged to hold 
what they do not,) and brnig these to 
light that they may be odious, and so 
the teachers will lose all their authority 
when the people apprehend that they 
are taken in a manifest fault. 

18. Make use of protestant divisions. 
How easy is it, (in England,) to bring 
the puritans into order, if they be foreetl 
to approve of bishops ? or to reduce the 
puritans in the Low Countries, if the 
prince adhere to the Arminians? For 
this variety of opinion makes them 
doubtful that before seemed certain. So 
that when the magistrate joineth with 
one side, he easily overturns the other, 
and leaves the whole obnoxious, as St. 
Paul did by the discussion between the 
Pharisees and sadducees; joining to one 
side, he escaped. This I would princi- 
pally persuade an orthodox magistrate 
unto, for he may with as much advan- 
tage make use of the protestant*s dis- 
agreements, as of the papist^s concord, 
to extirpate protestants. As in wars it 
is not only the skill and strength of the 
general, but also the carelessness of the 
enemy, or his mistake, that gives very 
great advantages for success. 

19. To forbid the protestants private- 
ly or publicly to assemble together. 

20. To proceed to severities of laws 
and punishments. But though this vio- 
lence must be for the change of all, it 
need not be exercised on all. Cut off 
the leaders, and the multitude will fol- 
low the authority of the rulers; shame 
will retain some, and fear others, but a 
vain security will prevail with most, 
when they know not how to help it. 
Within these few years, above^a hun- 
dred thousand have been turned to 
popery in France, aqd more in Ger- 
many, and yet not one of all the Ger- 
man princes that endeavoured to drayv^ 
over his people to the catholics, did ever 
find any force or resistance contrary, to 
his laws. (This was written before the 
Hungarian troubles.) 

2 1 . Some smaller helps are to be re- 
commended, as, 1 . Music to entice peo- 
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pie by delight. 2. To canee all at 
their marriages to profess the popish 
religion, which they will do, rather than 
go without a wife or a husband. So 
likewise to deny protestants church pri- 
vileges, such as baptism, burial, dec. 

22. Where the work roust be done 
thus secredy, tlie magistrate must keep 
the institution, presentation, iSz;c., of mi- 
nisters in his own hand ; and so (if he 
cannot cast out all at once,) he must 
east out the most dangerous, (that is, 
the ablest protestant pastors,) and put 
in the disagreeing, and such as do not 
much like controversies, and those that 
are addicted to their own domestic busi- 
ness, (worldly men,) and such as are 
addicted to the rulers. Let him cool the 
heat of heresy, but let him not put out 
the unlearned, and so their religion will 
grow into contempt. 

Some superficial roadfers may cry 
put, what s^ifies all thisf We see 
nothing ex^traordinary nor practicable 
in these directions. But to more con- 
siderate and observing men, they will 
appear deep standing maxims, invented 
by the devil, and most fit for his chil- 
dren, (who are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light,) to take 
their n\easures from. But we disclaim 
all comments and applications. Capiat 
qui cnpere potest prwmoniti^ sites pra^ 
muniti. 

We now add some other of their po- 
litics expressed in a letter from Seignor 
Ballarimo te Father Young, found in his 
study upon his decease, d^ted April 16, 
1662»aiKl long since published in the 
before cited licensed tract. Fair Warn- 
ing, second part: " Holy Father ! we do 
here congratulate your endeavours for 
the propagation of the catholic faith, and 
cease not our prayers for you ; yet we 
know that in vain do we expect a bless- 
ing from above, if we do not prudently 
apply all means here below. And now 
upon that wonderfbl revolution in Eng- 
land, (he means the King's restoration,) 
there must be great alterations in your 
counsels and methods, although you 
must aim at one great design, the ob- 
struction of setdement, especially upon 
the fundamental constitutions of the 
kingdom, whereunto if things should 



fall, they would be more firm than even 
(as some things when shaken take deep- 
est root.) To this purpose you would 
do well — 

1. To remove this jealousy, raised by 
Prynne, Baxter, <fec. and other discon- 
tented persons, of our own design upon 
the late factions, and set up that prosper- 
ous way of fears and jealousies of the 
king and bishops. You know an ene- 
my is then with success attacked in his 
main hold, when he is with prudence 
alarmed elsewhere. We may easily 
break in upon the English nation 
through liberty and anarchy, whilst they 
think we are coming in through govern- 
ment and order. 

Quere? Whether the above, written 
nearly two hundred years ago, in re« 
spect to England, will not illustrate 
some of the turbulence and riots in se- 
veral parts of the United States, &c. — 
Tas est et ab hoste doceri. 

2. You would do well to make it ap- 
pear under hand, how near the doc- 
trine, worship, and discipline of the 
Church of England comes to us; 
[Firfc Oxford Tracts, &c., Ac] how 
willingly their articles would be inters 
preted in a Catholic sense, at how little 
distance their Common Prayer is from 
our mass, whereby you may persuade 
the world that the Protestant religion is 
weary of itself, and that the wisest and 
ablest men of that way are so moderate, 
that they would willingly come over to 
ns, or at least meet us half way. Here- 
by, the more staid men will become 
odious, and others will run out of all re* 
ligion for fear of Popery. 

3. Let there be that odium, by wri- 
ting and secret practices, raised upon the 
factious, that the law may be so intent 
upon them that you may escape, and 
that those iroublesome persons may be 
disabled from speaking against you, as 
they used to do, being odious in the eye 
of the law and the people. 

4. Let the power of the king in mat- 
ters of religion be denied; or at least, let 
there be an indulgence, promoted by the 
factious and seconded by you. 

5. You may have such insight into 
the trade and treasure of the nation, that 
you may have the one engrossed be- 
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tween yourselves and other discontented 
parties, and the other stopped : so that 
the inhabitants will, for want, either en- 
deavour an alteration at home, or trans-» 
plant themselves among us abroad; so 
that we may either join with them, or 
they with us, in order to the main de- 
sign. 

6. It were well if you took all just 
occasion to make it plain to the people, 
that there is no tiue onlination or suc- 
cession of bishops, pastors, and minis* 
ters in England ; and that they who are 
pretended bishops and ministers, are 
either worldly and careless on the one 
hand, or so factious on the other that it 
were well they were removed. How- 
ever, it were well the people should be 
taken off from them by a clear disco- 
very of their unworthiness. 

7. Father R. would usually say, that 
(he best way to work upon the English 
was to make use of their natural affec- 
tions, and urge them with this — What 
is become of your forefathers who died 
in our religion ? Where was your reli- 
gion before Luther T 

8. We suppose that in England, after 
twenty years' confusion, they are at a 
loss for the revenue; therefore, it were 
seasonable such a way weie propose d, 
that on the one hand might seem very 
plausi'le to the king and the nobility, 
but is indeed very grievous to the peo- 
ple; as any alterations in the ancient 
customs have their advantages for us, so 
especially an alteration in the revenue, 
which will have that inlluence upon the 
people that all your suggestions and in- 
sinuations cannot have. 

0. Your method for winning particu- 
lar persons, you know, given by our 
forefathers, is this: i. Be sure to keep 
the respondent's part, and not the oppo- 
nent's ; it is not so easy to prove as to 
wrangle against proofs. ' 2. Follow them 
with certain questions that the vulgar 
are not versed in, as — Where was the 
Church before Luther? Where hath it 
been visible in all ages? How prove 
^at you have a true scriptuie, that is 
Ihe word of God, amongst you ? What 
express word of God do the Catholics 
•ODtradict? By what warrant did you 
separate from the Catholic Church, and 
31« 



condemn all your own ibre.ftthers and 
all the Christian world? What reason 
have you to follow this sect rather than 
any of the rest? What man can you 
name from the begiiming, that was in 
all things of Luther's or Calvin*s opi- 
nions, &c. 

Our hearty prayers are for your suc- 
cess. And, sir, I am yours, 

F. B." 

Thus that Italian Director, in the year 
1662. I have furnished no comment; 
the matter speaks plain enough. At 
the close of this appears the following 
advertisement: 

<« That on the 4th of this instant Feb- 
ruary, in the Church of St. Vedast, (^s 
Foster's, Dr. Abercromby made ai so- 
lemn recantation of Popery, after he had 
professed it near nineteen years ia the 
order of Jesuits. He has lately pub- 
lished the motives of his conversion, in 
a book, entitled, ' Protestancy to be Em- 
braced;' sold by Samuel Smith, at the 
Prince's Arms, in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London." 

'^ The Jesuits crept into all societiefi, 
and acted all parts, and being a foresee- 
ing generation, looked further before 
thorn than the short-witted men whom 
they over-reached. They set up cla- 
mors against bishops, and persecutions 
against the ablest ministers in the land. 
[For it was the papist that set up the 
opposition against bishops, as appears 
by Father Sibthorp's letter to Father 
Medcalf, who saith — «And now they are 
pulling ^wn that wall which at once 
adorned and defended their way-^I 
mean their government Their vine- 
yard (as they used to preach) is laid 
waste, and the wild beasts of the forest 
(you know what they mean) may enter 
in;'] and upon that ground they proceed- 
ed so sure, that however things happen 
they have their advantage. 

** They saw this attempt would pre- 
vail against the governors and govern- 
ment of the Church, or it would not: If 
it doth, (say they,) then all the ablest 
and wisest men are like to be removed, 
and their places filled with weak and 
ignorant men, unable to resist us, and 
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rfnciile worltUrngs that will always b-^ 
on the s'.ronger side, and our erids will 
easily he attained. 

** But if there be any opposition, mur- 
niurinff^ discontent, either it will pro- 
v«ike the discontented to open defence 
and resistance, or not: If not, their dis- 
contents will trust none but themselves ; 
if ii do, then either they wiW be crushed 
in the beginning, or able to bring it to a 
war. If the first, Uion we shall have 
the day, and this to boot, that they will 
lie under the odium of rebellion, and be 
trod the lower, and be the less ^ble to 
rise, and we shall be abfe with ease t«> 
drive on the change to a higher degree, 
in oppoeition to so odious a party. 

«* But if thoy bo able to make a war 
of it, either they will be conquered, or 
i-onquer, or make peace. The last is 
most unlikely, because jealousies and 
engagements will presently be multi- 
plied, so that an apparent necessity will 
seem to lie on each party not to trust 
the other, and the flames are easier to be 
kept in than kindled; and if so unlikely 
a thing should come to pass, yet it must 
needs be to our advantage; for we will 
openly all appear for the king, and so in 
England and Ireland we shall be consi- 
derable; he will remember that he was 
helped by us, and look on the prote3^ 
ants and puritans as rebels, and take his 
next advantage against them, or at Iteast 
he at a greater distance from them than 
before; for such a war will never be out 
of his mind, nor will he think himself 
m(e till he hath disabled them from do- 
ing the like again. But if one part con- 
quer, it win be the king or the puri- 
tans; if the king prevail, then, will the 
puritans be totally trod down, and we, 
by whose help the victory was got, shall 
certainly be incomparably better than 
tiT are, if not have presently all our own 
will; for our fidelity will be predicated, 
the rebels will be odious, so that their 
very names will be a scorn, and there 
will be no great resistance of us. 



«*Bot if tlie puritans get the daj, 
(which is a most unlikely thing,) yet 
shall we make great advantage of it; for, 
1. They wUl be unsetded and all in 
pieces, and not know how to settle the 
government. 2. We shall necessitate 
the puritan protestants to keep the king 
as a prisoner, or else put him to death. 
If they keep him prisoner, his diligence 
and friends, and their own divisions, 
will either work his deliverance, and 
give him the day again by our help, or 
at least will keep tl>e state in a conti« 
nual unsetUedness, and will be an odium 
on them. 

" If they cut him off, (which we will 
rather piomote, lest they shoiild make 
use of his extremities to any advantage,) 
then — I. We shall procure the odium 
of king-killing to fall upon them, which 
they are wont to oast upon us, and so 
shall be able ta disburden ourselves. 
2, And we shall have them aHto pieces^ 
in distraction; for — 3. Either they will 
set up a new king, or the parliament 
will keep the power, changing govern- 
ment into a democracy. The first can- 
not be done without great concussions 
and new wars, and we shall have an op- 
portunity to have a hand in all; and if 
it be done^ it may be much to our ad- 
vantage. The second wilt apparently, 
by factions and distractions, give us foot- 
ing for continual attempts. But to make 
all sure, we will secretly have our party 
»nK>ngst the puritans also, that we may 
be sure to maintain our interest, which 
way ever the world goes.** 

Thus that author* in few words un- 
ravelling the whole contrivance of our 
cou fusions. And well will it be if Ame« 
ricans ponder duly the words above, and 
in time take warning from the misfor- 
tunes of their mother country, and re- 
sti*ain the encroachments of the Jesuiti- 
cal phalanx, so obviously making head- 
way in the affairs of our beloved 
country. 
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AURICULAR CONFESSION AND POPISH NUNNERIES, 



Jluricuiar Confession and Popish Nun* 
ueries, by frilliam Ho gan^ formerly 
a Roman Catholic Priest^ and au- 
thor of ^ Popery as it was, and as 
it is. 

The first work of Mr. Hogan we no- 
ticed in our April number. This last 
work is a stirring appeal to American 
citizens, and is replete with truthful his- 
tory and patriotism. We can now do 
little more than subjoin some extracts 
from the work, earnestly calling the at- 
tention of the public to it as worthy of 
a thoughtful reading. 

" Few of the confessors in this coun- 
try, except the bishops, are intrusted 
with the plans of the Jesuits ; perhaps 
not ten, except they are of the Jesuit 
order. It is througli those confessors, 
that many of our American youth, both 
male and female, are seduced into Po- 
pish schools, where they become, with 
few exceptions, spiritless, false, slaves 
of abject superstition, and the victims 
of a superficial education. No time is 
given, no room left, as a modern writer 
expresses it, for the energies of the mind 
to develop themselves. No sustenance 
is provided to nourish the finer feelings 
of the heart. The intellect is checked, 
the flow of imagination is stemmed, and 
all the warm and generous afifections of 
the soul are poisoned in their very bud. 
"For an instance of the fatal conse- 
quence of such an education as this, I 
would call the attention of Americans, 
once more, to the Wandering Jew. See 
the effects of a Jesuitical education upon 
the noble and generous mind of Gabriel, 
ihe adopted son of the honest Dagobert. 
What could be more lovely than the dis- 
position of this young man. His sen- 
timents were as upright and as chaste 
as fallen humanity would pennit. But 
the Jesuit society laid its impure hands 
upon him at an early period of life ; 
they persuaded his guileless adopted 
mother to go to confessions, — not to a 
Jesuit, — but to a Cure of another order 
of priests ; and the bishop of this Cure 
gave him his instructiuns how to ma- 



nage the mother of Gabriel. The bf^ 
shop knew that this adopted son of the 
virtuous and crafUess wife of Dagobertr 
was one among other heirs of an im- 
mense estate, and he directed the Cure 
to prevail upon this simple woman^ 
while at confession with him; to sendi 
Gabriel to a Jesuit school, and have 
him become a Jesuit priest. Americans,, 
r^ad the sequel, and in that you will 
find a warning, stronger and louder than 
I can give you, never to send a child 
of yours to a Jesuit seminary. Let 
mothers read the history of DagobertV 
wife, and if, after a careful and honest 
perusal of it, they will [again commit 
their daughters to the care of the nurse* 
who goes to confession, I must only 
conclude that they are either infidels or 
mad, or both. " Quern Deus vtUt per- 
dereprius dementat.** 

'' Gabriel, — the virtuous and goodi 
Gabriel,— was nursed by Dagobert'e 
wife. From his infancy, it seems he 
had no inclination to become a Jesuit?;, 
he appeared to have an innate aversion 
to the order of Jesuits ; he struggled 
against uniting himself with them, as 
far as a sense of gratitude and a feeling- 
of affection for his adopted mother, the 
nurse of his childhood, would permit. 
But all to no purpose ; the mother was 
the dupe of her confessor. He was in- 
structed to win over the youth by any 
and every means ; and, with the advice 
and co-operation of Jesuits, tfie confes- 
sor of this really honest, but deluded 
woman, succeeded, by perseverance and 
increased fondness for her adopted child, 
in neutralizing his aversion towards Je- 
suit priests. 

»• In an evil hour he joined them; their 
traps were too well laid, and wit^ut 
being seen in the business themselvest 
they accomplished their iniquitous pur- 
poses through the instrumentality of 
this affectionate and charitable woman. 
All was done through the confessional. 
How many similar cases have I wit- 
nessed myself, in the course of my life, 
but particularly while acting as a Ho- 
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rnish priest in the eonfessional ! How 
oHen have I known some of the best o,f 
women, belonging to the Roman XI)atho- 
Uc church, anconsciously made the dupes 
of priests! How often have I seen wo- 
men, who, had they been properiy edu- 
cated, and under different circumstances, 
would be an honour to any religious de- 
nomination, made the instruments of all 
that was vile and flagitious, by popish 
confessors! How often have I seen 
Roman Catholic servant maids, in Pro- 
testant families, inveigled by their ghost" 
ly fathers^ in the confessional, into 
treachery, deception and ingratitude, to- 
wards their employers and benefactors ! 
How often, as I have stated in my book 
on popery, have these Roman Catholic 
servants stolen the infants from their 
Protestant mothers, and brought them to 
myself to be baptized ! 

'< There is now, in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, a young Protestant clergyman, 

. distinguished for his talents and piety, 
an honour to his profession as a minister 
of the gospel, and to the state of Massa- 
chusetts as a republican citizen, who 
was baptized by myself in Philadel- 
phia, when acting as a Roman Catho- 
lic priest. The name of the gendeman 
and the date of his baptism were duly 
registered by me; but the clerical Goths 
and Vandals, who succeeded me in 
St. Mary's church in that city, ex- 
punged the register which I kept, not 
deeming it safe to leave in existence, if 
possible, any records of the iniquities 
taught or practised in the Romish 
church. 

*' There are in all bodies and in all 
denominations of clergymen, certain in- 
dividuals by whom it becomes fashiona- 
ble to get married and baptized; and 
during my residence in Philadelphia, I 
held rather a conspicuous place among 
them. The congregation of St. Mary's 
church was a large one. Notwithstand- 

«ing my schismatic doctrines — I was not 
then deemed a heretic— crowds attend- 
ed the church, and I believe — though I 
cannot tell the exact number — that I 
baptized more children than any clergy- 
man in the city. Among these there 
were hundreds of Presbyterians, Epis- 
eopalians, Methodists and Baptists, 



brought to me for that purpose by theb 
Roman Catholic nurses, without the 
knowledge or consent of their Protest- 
ant mothers. 

^ This has ever been the treacherous 
practice of the Romish church, from the 
days of Hildebrand down to the present 
moment. Dagobert's wife is not a soli- 
tary instance of the undue influence 
which Romish priests have over thoeo 
women who go to confession to them. 
Show me the house of a Protestant fa- 
mily in the United States, where there is 
a Roman Catholic, male or female, who 
goes to confession and communion in 
the Romish church, and I will show 
you a watch, a spy upon every act and 
deed and movement of that family. 
There is not a letter that comes into 
such a family that is not watched by po- 
pish servants. They soon know from 
whom it comes, or whether any thing is 
to be gained by intercepting it. The 
confessor is immediately consulted, and 
it is ascertained, from some servant in 
the house where it was written or where 
it was received, what was its purport, or 
what it contained. 

**This practice of domestic espuh 
nagSf we all know, is common in every 
country where auricular confession is 
taught and pr^tctised; but it is carried on 
more generally here, in proportion to 
the number of Roman Catholics, than in 
any other country in the worid; and the 
reason is obvious. It is said that Jews 
never cheat each other; this is not be- 
cause they will not cheat as well as 
others. The reason is, they will not 
trust each other. They are always on 
the watch, or, as Yankees would ex- 
press it, on the "look-out" for each 
other. Neither is it because other 
countries or other people are less dis- 
posed to indulge in this species of es- 
pionage than we are, that they have leas 
of it; it is because Catholic countries 
and Catholics will not trust each other. 
They are on the qui vive in all matters 
of intrigue, whether in domestic or na- 
tional affairs, whether in morals or poli- 
tics. But poor Jonathan, with all his 
smartness and all his cleverness, is pro- 
bably the most gullible biped that crawls 
upon this earth. I have known some 
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poor servant-maids and senrant-men, 
who did not seem to have an idea 
beyond a Hottentot, who, after one 
month's proper training m the confes- 
sional, by a Romish priest, could whee- 
dle them out of all they possessed, ex- 
cept their money; and never have I 
known a Romish confessor, not even 
the simplest Reverend Yahoo from the 
bogs of Ireland or flats of Holland, 
who could not filch from them what- 
ever money ho wantedf for any given 
purpose. 

"The cunning of Americans, their 
knowledge of human nature and of 
things in general, cannot be mentioned 
in tlie same category with the craft and 
knowledge of man which Jesuit priests 
and confessors possess. This is exem- 
plified even in the case of American 
missionaries. Send an American mis- 
sionary to France, to Spain, or to any 
Catholic country, and without aid from 
home he will starve. He has no Ro- 
man Catholic to come to confession to 
him, to give him money to build a 
church for him; he has no servant-maid 
or servant man, through whom he can 
persuade, to give him ten or twelve dol- 
lars for saying mass; no dying man or 
woman will send for him, and pay him 
well for taking out of his pockets a set 
of oil slocks f for the purpose of greasing 
them over, commencing on the fore- 
head, the tip of the nose, eyelids, the 
lips, the breast, the loins and the soles 
of the feet. He has no one to send for 
him and pay him highly, for putting his 
hand in his breeches pocket and pulling 
out a box full of godSf viz., wafers made 
of flour and water, and giving him one 
of them. No; he has none of these re- 
sources; he starves amongst them, untO 
bread is sent to him from home. Talk 
of Yankee cunning ! He is a simpleton 
compared with a Jesuit. A Jesuit 
comes amongst us, or he goes to any 
Protestant country without a dollar, but 
he never travels without his jackals, 
male and female. He brings with him 
his lay sisters and his lay brothers^ 
they soon scent out prey for him; they 
hire themselves as servant men and wo- 
men, to Protestant Yankees, and the 
first intimation we have of a Jesuit mis- 



sionary amongst us, is the alarm of 
some rich-toned bell, which we hear 
from the steeple of a ehurch built for 
him by Protestant Yankees. In place 
of sending home for money to support 
him, as the American missionary has to 
do, a Jesuit is sending home money to 
pay the passage of others to come out 
and help him. He is purchasing some 
of the most valuable real estate that Pro^ 
testant Yankees own, with Yankee mo- 
ney, and writes home to his royal holi- 
ness, the Pope, that Americans are a 
simple, gullible people." 

Again, on page 184 it is written, — 
" Look back, Americans, to the history 
of by-gone days. The Tarquins were- 
expelled, and Rome resumed her liberty. 
Csesar was murdered, and his whole 
race exterminated; but Rome remained' 
in bondage. In the days of Tarquin, 
the Roman people were not entirely cor- 
rupt; in the days of Caesar, they were 
thoroughly so. You, Americans, may 
be betrayed, though perhaps you may 
never betray yourselves voluntarily. 
But take heed, I entreat you, of Jesuits. 
Our constitution makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to destroy our liberty by any 
sudden outbreak of popular fury, or- 
even by the treachery of a few. But if" 
you, as a people, or the majority of you* 
will concur with the few^ if you will 
deliberately suffer them to acquire a 
majority, your constitution is nothing* 
better than * a piece of parchment, with 
a bit of red sealing-wax dangling fVom 
it.' It ceases to be yours; it becomes, 
the constitution of foreigners; it is the 
property of Jesuits and popish priests^ 
the moment they get the majority of vo- 
ters; you, Americans, have nothing to- 
do with it. It secures no rights for you, 
nor should it be lon^r called the Ame- 
rican constitution. Recollect, that ten> 
or fifteen years will give papists a ma* 
jority of voters in the United States, nor 
should I be surprised if, within half a 
century, the Pope of Rome was seen in 
New York or the city of Boston, as he 
is now in Rome, on Palm Sunday, 
mounted upon an ass, in blasphemous 
imitation of the Saviour entering Jem« 
salem, with thousands and tens of tfaou« 
sands of papists spreading palms upoi> 
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the streets, and shouting hosanna to 
* oar Lord God, the Pope.' 

^ This subject, Americans, is worthy 
of your serious consideration, to say the 
least of it. You are jealous of your 
charters and your privileges; perhaps 
sufficiently so. But you seem jndiflfe- 
rent to the peril with which your liberty 
is threatened by Komish priests, in- 
culcating treason in their confessionals, 
up to your very beards. What avail 
your laws against treason, implied trea- 
son and constructive treason? What 
avail your bills of rights, either national 
pr state, when a priest, at your very 
door, ay, under your very roofs, is in- 
sidiously instilling into the ears of his 
PsifiTENTS at the confessional, treachery 
to your government, to your laws, to 
your religion, and even to each other? 
What avails your trial by jury, when 
oaths lose their sanctity, and a Jesuit 
teaches his penitent that no faith U to 
be held with Protestants; while there 
are amongst you nearly three millions of 
^people, who are taught to disregard your 
laws, whose rulers — the priests— con- 
nive at its infringement, and refuse them- 
selves to be amenable to your civil or 
criminal courts ? Do not be startled at 
my telling you that they refuse to be 
amenable to your courts. This is pro- 
bably new to many of you; but as I make 
no statement which I cannot prove, I 
refer you to the case of the Romish 
priest, Carbury, in New York. It oc- 
curred some years ago, and is duly re* 
ported. 

** This priest, Carbury, peremptorily 
refused answering, while on the stand as 
a witness, any questions put to him by 
the court, in a case of great importance 
affecting the government of the state of 
New York. He defied the judge on the 
bench, the sheriff, and all other officers 
of the court. He contended that the 
eonstitution of the United States guaran- 
tied to him the free exercise of his reli- 
gion, and, by implication, the right of 
Bearing eor/eseion, and giving and re- 
ceiving in the confessional suen couneel 
aad advice as his church required of him 
to give. And such was the sway which 
foreign papists had in New York at that 
time, that the court did not and dare not 



commit him to prison for contempt; 
though, under similar circumstances, the 
officers of the court would drag an 
American cidzen to jail, as they would 
a common felon. But the priest, Car- 
bury, did no more than he was ordered 
to do by his church. 

^ The popish council of Lateran de- 
clares *it unlawful for a civil magis- 
trate to require any oath from a Roman 
Catholic priest.' A work, called the 
Corpus Juris Canonici^ containing all 
the revised statutes of the Council of 
Trent, the last held in the popish church, 
has issued the following proclamation to 
all monks, priests, bishops and Jesuits: 
* We declare it unlawful for civil magis- 
trates to require any oath of the clergy, 
and we forbid all priests from taking 
any such oath.' The council of Late- 
ran declares and announces to the po- 
pish priesthood, as well as to the whole 
world, * that all magistrates, wh(^inter- 
pose against priests in any criminal 
cause, whether it be for murder or high 
treokon^ shall be excommunicated; and 
if he condemn any priest for murder^ or 
any other crime, he shall be excommu- 
nicated.' 

•* Thus we see that in our very midst 
a Romish priest has but to go into his 
confessional, and there he may become 
accessory before or aAer the fact, to trea- 
son, arson, murder, or other crimes, and 
hold our laws and our magistrates in ut- 
ter contempt and utter defiance. This 
they have done before, in the neighbour- 
ing city of New York, and tliis they 
will do again, whenever it suits their 
plans and purposes. 

** Pour in amongst us a few more 
millions of people who believe and sanc- 
tion this doctrine; flood our country 
with a population subject to a priest- 
hood maintaining such doctrine as this* 
and what must be the consequence? 
Vice, ignorance and laziness; just what 
it is in every country where Romish 
priests are permitted to exist and exer- 
cise their pernicious principles. There 
is a defect of moral principle and moral 
honesty wherever the popish confes- 
sional is to be found. I know the re- 
verse of this is believed by Americans, 
and not without some apparent reason. 
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Here I do not blame them. They ere 
deceived, and often have I wished, often 
and often have I resolved to undeceive 
them in this particular. Many and 
many a time have I resolved to be no 
longer a party to this shameful imposi- 
tion upon Americans* Many and many 
a time have I determined to shake off 
from my soul any participation, directly 
or indirectly, in fastening upon the 
minds of American Protestants that the 
Romish confessional was the means 
of making Roman Catholic labourers 
and servants more honest than they 
otherwise would be. It is not so. Pro- 
testants know not the plans or schemes 
of popish priests in any thing. Fraud 
and imposition are reduced to a science 
in the Homish church. Let me explain 
how the impression has got among Pro- 
testants, that confessing sins to the 
priests is a very good thing 'for the 
ignorant Irish.' '/t keeps them hO' 
nest.^ I can scarcely refrain from 
laughing, when I hear this observation. 
It has been made to me by some of the 
most amiable, benevolent and charitable 
ladies and gentlemen, in this city of Bos- 
ton and elsewhere; and though I under- 
stood the deception played upon them, 
I felt almost unwilling to remove so cha- 
ritable but delusive a dream. There is 
an old proverb, 'it is better late than 
never.' Let me do so now. Justice 
to Protestants, and even to the Roman 
Catholic labourers and domestics them- 
selves, requires this at my hands. 

^The modus operandi of Romish 
priests is as follows: When a popish or 
Jesuit priest settles in a city or town, he 
looks about him and ascertains what the 
character, circumstances, politics and 
religion of the different families are. If 
he discovers that any particular Protest- 
ant family is wealthy, entirely unac- 
quainted with popery, and liberally dis- 
posed, he takes a note of the feict, and 
determines, by some means, to form an 
acquaintance with the head of that fami- 
ly. This is sometimes not easily done. 
It is not ofWn that men of wealth are 
desirous of the personal acquaintance of 
deigymen of any denomination. They 
know that, pretty generally speaking, 
there is little to be gained, so far as 



worldly goods are concerned, from a 
personal intimacy with them. Of fhht 
Romish priests are well aware, and act 
accordingly. When one of them desires- 
an acquaintance wi(h the head of a fami* 
ly, he unceremoniously calls upon hiukf 
hands him some money — mpre or less 
according to circumstances — and with- 
out any explanation tells him it is his, and 
seems no ^ay desirous of furttier con- 
versation. The gentleman or lady, who 
receives the money, of course, detains 
the priest or Jesuit, and asks what he 
wishes him or her to do with this mo- 
ney; whether he deposited it for safe- 
keeping, or whether he wished it paid 
over to some one. The answer of the 
Jesuit is, sir, or madam, *« the money is 
yours. I received it in discharge of my 
duty as a priest," and he departs. 

*' The result of this piece of Jesuit act- 
ing is obvious. The gentleman mentions 
the circumstance to his family, the mer^ 
chant to his neighbouring merchants, the 
mother mentions it to her children, and 
to every mother on her list of visiters, 
and all finally come to the conclusion 
that the money has been received in the 
confessional; that sbme poor Roman 
Catholic in dieir employment had stolen 
it, and that the priest in the confession- 
al caused restitution to be made; that af- 
ter all, this ^ going to confessional was a 
good thing— it kept the Catholic servants 
honest; and if it were not for it, there 
would be no safety in giving them em- 
ployment' The husband tells his wife 
to throw no obstacles in the way of her 
domestics going to confession, as he be- 
lieved it was a check upon their disho- 
nesty, and makes up his mind that it is 
at least good policy to sustain popery 
and popish priests. He calls upon the 
Jesuit bishop or priest, touches his hat 
for him should he meet him upon the 
street, tells him he would be happy to 
see him at his house; and thus, by this 
tedious, tliough sure process, does a re- 
▼erend Jesuit priest gain his end. The 
family is now at his mercy; and the best 
recommendation a domestic can bring to 
this family, or any of their acquaintances, 
is that of a scheming, deceitful popiirti 
priest or bishop, with whom, if prop^ily 
known, no respectabla man would be 
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'fleen walking the streets. Oflen have I 
done this while a Romish priest 

**Thi8 process, by which popish priests 
•and Jesuits often insinuate themselves 
into the confidence of some of our most 
respectable Protestant families, has in it 
eomething ineffably mean, contemptible 
and wicked. There is something worm- 
like and vampire-like in the whole pro- 
eess. The bold robber is &n honoura- 
ble man, compared with a skulking Je- 
suit priest. The robber runs some risk 
in gaining possession of his booty; he 
has, at least, the redeeming quality of 
personal bravery. The eagle, which 
lakes his prey to the very pinnacle of the 
lofUest rock, though that prey should be 
ihe infant of the fondest mother, and 
there devours it before the eyes of its 
agonized parent, must claim more or less 
admiration for his boldness. There is a 
majesty in its flight which diminishes 
the atrocity of the act: by one bound the 
noble bird gains his point. But the Je- 
suit, like the worm, like the loathsome 
reptile, gains his by beginning at the 
root, at the base of domestic happiness 
■and virtue* and creeps and gnaws his 
way until he reaches its summit, and 
then laughs as he sees it mouldering un- 
d^ his feet." 

The above extract is full of truth, and 
ehould command attention. The whole 
work abounds in stirring considerations. 
• Read this and doubt it if you can. 

** I do not believe, that, from the days 
of Cain to the days of Bishop Hughes, 
of New York, there has ever been wit- 
nessed so insolent, or so inflated a con- 
densation of treason, as was contained 
in that solitary popish motto, ' Ameri- 
cans sha'n't rule us ;' and if Ameri- 
cans were not a people of singular for- 
bearance, they would have levelled to 
the ground every popish church, and 
put to the sword every popish priest 
and bishop in the country. 

<* The poor Irish papists who marched 
through our cities, waving in the very 
face of Americans, the flag which bore 
this treasonable motto to which I -have 
alluded, are not so much to be blamed ; 
a majority of them are but the children 
of impulse, whose passions are played 
upon by designing priests. I repeat it, 



id again and again I have repeated 
it, — the Irish are naturally a well-dis^ 
posed people. They would be true to 
this country, and faithful to its laws and 
constitution, if their priests and church 
would let them. This is evident in the 
contrast which is visible between the 
Papist and Protestants of Ireland. There 
are not in this country better men or 
more faithful citizens than the Protest 
tants of Ireland. Where can we find a 
man who values cliaracter more highly 
than an Irish Protestant? Where is 
there to be found a man, who contributes 
more, by his own example and that of 
his family, to the preservation of virtue 
and morality, than a Protestant Irish- 
man, in the United States? I can say, 
from my own knowledge of Protestant 
Irishmen in particular, that they are 
temperate, frugal, industrious, and emi- 
nently sincere in their professions and 
attachments. I mean not any invidious 
comparison, when I say there is no finer 
character than a Protestant Irishman. 
He is in earnest in every thing, in his 
words and in his actions. 

*' Americans, give him the hand of 
friendship; give him your confidence; 
he will not betray you. In the hour of 
danger, he will stand by yourselves, 
your laws, and your constitution. He 
will defend them with his strong arm 
and brave heart; his religion teaches 
him to do so. But not so the Irish 
Papist. Trust him not, at least until 
he renounces his religion, which tells 
him that you are heretics^ and should 
bc^ extirpcited, and that your consutution 
shall not rule him. 

** I am little inclined to moralize, but 
it is to me a sad reflection, to see this 
contrast between the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Irish; all occasioned 
by that accursed thing called popery." 

We believe no government is so tole- 
rant towards popery as ours, and yet 
that none has so much to fear from it. 
Is the pope's a spiritual or a civil 
dominion ? If a spiritual, why should 
one of our presidents in the name of the 
nation fawn before him and court his 
favour; if a civil, why should his sub- 
jects be permitted to conve here and r^ 
tain their allegiance to him, and swear ^ 
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do his bidding right or wrong? These 
are questions that would stump any 
American to answer or show to be con- 
sistent with our laws or constitution. 
Office seekers will court popery as long 
as she can lend them a helping hand, 
and some would court any thing for 
this purpose. It is themselves, and not 
the country they are looking after. 

Mr. Hogan says, and we think says 
justly and pertinendy, 

»* The .whole country must form itself 
into one Protestant alliance, and swear 
upon the altar of freedom, that no man 
shall be admitted to the rights of an 
American citizen, until he forswears all 
ulhf^ianre^ spiritual and feniporal, civil 
and reli^iousy without mental reserva- 
tion or equivocation, to the pope of 
* Rome. Every appeal to the pope of 
Rome, from the citizens of this coun- 
try, or from any man living within its 
l<mits, for the purpose of selding any 
dirticulties between them about church 
rights, civil rights, or any other rights 
whatever, should be considered treason; 
and the individual or indiviiluals who 
shall make such appeals, whether a 
popish archbishop, bishop, priests, Je- 
suits, or laymen, should be prosecuted as 
felons, and subjected to the most igno- 
minious punishment known to our laws. 
•'This, and this alone, can effectually 
arrest die progress of popery in these 
United Stales. No papists can com- 
plain of this, and no honest man will 
object to it. Such a law is not at vari- 
ance with our constitution ; it prevents 
no man from worshipping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience. 
On the contrary, it only guaranties even 
to the papist, in still stronger terms than 
our constitution now does, the right of 
worshipping God as he pleases, and re- 
lieves him from the degrading obligation 
of being obliged to worship liim accord- 
ing to liie dictates of the conscience of 
a foreign tyrant, the pope of Rome, and 
his insolent minions in this country. 

" I believe there is not even an Irish 
Catholic in this country who will not 
support such a law. A little reflection 
will satisfy them that nearly all the evils 
they suffer, and have borne patiently 
for centuries back, have been brought 
Vol. II.— 32 



upon them by the Church of Rome. 
They will soon perceive, if they only 
take the trouble of examining the ques-* 
tion, that there is not, and never was, 
such a system of general, permanent, 
and unlimited slavery, as that to which 
the Romish church has reduced them. 
It is irreconcileable with happiness, good 
^rder,public and private tranquillity; and 
there cannot possibly exist a more singu- 
lar anomaly, than to see a whole people 
willing to submit to such a system, and 
preferring it to the rational freedom which 
they enjoy in this country. 

•* Far be it from me, and foreign in- 
deed is it from my thoughts, to say, or 
do. or write any thing that may injure the 
true welfare of the poor Irish Catholics. 
I would serve them, and, in the full flow 
of my affection for them, I would beg 
of them to pause and look seriously into 
their condition. The year before last, 
1843, the Irish people paid to O'Connell 
twenty-eight thousand pounds. This 
was called the 0*Connell tribute. la 
the same year, they paid repeal rentf 
amounting to the enormous sum of seven- 
ty-eight thousand live hundred pounds 
sterling; amounting in all, to one hun- 
dred and six thousand live hundred 
pounds British money. The above, I 
take from the accounts and estimates of 
the repeal journals. Let us add to the 
above sum the amount which the Irish 
in the United States have sent over to 
Ireland, and some idea maybe formed of 
the grinding tyranny which the Romish 
church and her agents exercise over their 
deluded victims here and elsewhere. 

"Under these circumstances, is it not 
my duty, is it not the duty of every 
friend of humanity, to appeal to the good 
sense of the Irish, to their * sober second 
thought,' and ask them, why submit 
to such imposition as this? Why not 
resist these tyrannical exactions of the 
Church of Rome? For they know 
well, that it is not Irish repeal or Ame- 
rican repeal, that the pope and his 
priests have in view; but church repeal. 
What have the Irish received in ex- 
change for the vast sums which they 
have given, and the blood whieh they 
have shed, to effect this Irish, or rather 
church repeal, and the loss of that con- 
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fidence and esteem, which they might 
otherwise have from Americans ? No* 
thing. Emphatically nothing. Suppose 
'they succeeded in overthrowing the con- 
stitution; suppose they reduced to sad 
reality the words of their daring and 
treasonable motto, * Americans slid'n^t 
rule us,* and the American constitution 
were trampled under their feet; sup- 
pose the » Protestant heretics of the 
United States' were extirpated and ex- 
terminated, qui bono, whose advantage 
would it be? Would it be youis, poor, 
'warm-hearted, but deluded Irish Catho- 
lics? Would your new popish rulers 
give you a belter constitution? Would 
your new popish signers to your con- 
stitution be men of more piety, libera- 
lity, or patriotism, than the signers of 
the Declaration of the Independence of 
these United Stales? Let the civilized 
world answer the question. I shall not 
record it. It should be registered only 
in heaven. 

"Poor papists! Yon are not only 
slaves, but you are denied the privilege 
of choosing your own master. Your 
task-master, the pope, and his overseers, 
the bishops, will not even allow you 
to choose your own teachers, or have 
priests of your choice. 'J'hey will not 
even give you a vpice in the choice of 
yoor pastors. Do you call this freedom 
of conscience? A bishop, some inso- 
lent tool of the pope, tells you to build 
a church; puts his hand in your pock- 



ets, takes out the last dollar some of yon 
have, builds a magnificent chapel, and 
when you want a priest, whom you be- 
lieve most competent to instruct your- 
selves and your children, you cannot 
have him ; and if you insist upon your 
just right to choose him. you are told 
by your tyrant over.'ieer, the bishop, to 
be silent, or ho will lock up the church, 
and curse you, and every one belonging 
to you. Call you this freedom of con- 
science? Call you this the right of 
worshipping God according to the dic- 
tates of your own conscience? Yes. 
Such is your infatuation. I ask you, 
Irish papists, whether 1 am exaggerating 
or even discolouring the truth, in what 
I here state?" 

We agree in the spirit of this extract. 
No people are greater slaves than the 
subjects of the pope. No allegiance to 
him of any kind should be tolerated in 
a free country. The poorer and more 
ignorant class, that class which all good 
governnient should seek to relieve and 
elevate, popery keeps down, taxes and 
burden?, deludes and practises its arts 
and mysteries upon, for the purpose of 
shutting out all light from their minds, 
and milking them the more easy and 
submissive sulijecis of her foolery,which 
would he thought foolery indeed, but for 
the success and repute which the supine- 
ness of ages has given it. The gray hairs 
of this folly seem mistaken fur those of 
wisdom. 



THE POPISH SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION. 



BY SAMUEL LDGAR. 



ExTREMR unction in the Popish sys- 
tem, consists in the sacramental applica- 
tion of oil to the sick, for the remission 
of sin. The administrator is a priest or 
bishop. The subject is the sick, who, 
to all human appearance, are at the point 
of death. The sign is oil, consecrated 
by episcopal benediction. The form re- 
quires the application of the sign to the 
eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands, feet, and, 
if the patient be a male, to the reins, ac- 
companied with prayer. 



Popish doctors, notwithstanding their 
pretended unity, vary, as Faber, Bellar- 
mine, Estius, and Dens have shown, on 
the effect of this unction. Dens has enti- 
merated no less than ten different opi- 
nions, entertained on this point in the 
Romish communion. The chief diffe- 
rences, however, may be reduced to foor, 
which have given rise to four factions in 
papal Christendom. 

One faction, patronised by Bonaven- 
lure, Fleury, Challenor, and the Trent 
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Catechism, reckon the effect of this cere- 
mony, the remission of venial sins. But 
this opinion has been rejected by others, 
such as Aquinas, Soto, Valentia, Scotus, 
Faber, and many moderns. A second 
party, supported by Estius, Dens, and 
the council of Menlz, as well as by other 
divines, extend its effects to the dismis- 
sion of mortal transgressions. This 
theory, however, has been deprecated 
by Aquinas, Soto, Valentia, Scotus, Bel- 
larmine, Faber, and many other theolo- 
gians, because mortal offences are par- 
doned in baptism, and afterwards in pe- 
nance. A third class include both venial 
and mprtal sins in the effect of this unc- 
tion. This, according to the interpreta- 
tion of Estius and Cdmet, was the doc- 
trine of the council of Trent, which 
conferred on this ceremony the power 
of cancelling unexpiated and remaining 
transgression. This explanation, there- 
fore, embracing both trifling and heinous 
sins, sins both of frailty and enormity, is 
clothed by the Trentine dictators with 
all the glory of infallibility. 

A fourth description ascribe the effect 
of this institution neither to venial nor 
mortal iniquity, but to weakness, infirmi- 
ty, and the remains of sin. This, which 
some reckon the common opinion, has 
been sanctioned by Aquinas, Soto, Va- 
lentia, Durandus, and many moderns. 
But these doctors differing from others, 
differ also among themselves on the 
meaning attached to the remains of sin. 
Valentia, in the remains of sin, compre- 
hends aversion to good and inclination 
to evil; while Bellarmine and others, at 
the expense of a little inconsistency, ex- 
tend it to venial and mortal offences, as 
well as to sorrow and anxiety. 

Popish doctors vary in the institution 
of this sacrament, as well as on its effects, 
Lombard, and several since his day, re- 
fer lits institution to mere apostolic au- 
thority ; while others attribute its ap- 
pointment to our Lord, and its promul- 
gation to the apostle James. Some 
identify this ceremony with the anoint- 
ing mentioned by Mark in his gospel. 
Such were Beda, Cajetan, Arsdekin> 
Maldonat, and the Rhemish annotators,. 
as well as the Trent Catechism, and the 
councils of Milan,^ 3en^, and Augsbujig^ 



Many, on the contrary, distinguish be- 
tween the apostolic ceremony recorded 
by Mark, and the sacramental rite men- 
tioned by James. Such were James, 
Valentia, Bellarmine, Faber, and Dens, 
as well as the councils of Worms, Co- 
logne, Florence, and Trent. 

The council of Trent, puzzled and in- 
consistent, displayed, on this occasion, a 
striking variety. This unerring assem- 
bly had declared that this sacrament 
was instituted by Jesus and recorded by 
Mark. But a divine who was present, 
and who possessed rather more sense 
than his fellows, remarked that this ce- 
remony could not have been observed at 
that time, as the aposdes, even according 
to the Trentine assembly, were not then 
priests, and were, therefore, incapable 
of administering it. The meddling the- 
ologian disconcerted the sacred synod. 
The holy fathers, embarrassed by the 
inconsistency, began to invent means of 
disentangling themselves from the con- 
tradiction. Extreme unction, said the 
infallible assembly, was not instituted, 
but merely insinuated in Mark, and af- 
terward published in James. The in- 
stitution was, with the utmost facility, 
transubstantiated by these theological 
jugglers into an insinuation. The holy 
men insinuated what they feared to 
affirm. The unction of the evangelist 
became, in the hands of the wise and 
learned Trentines, an insinuated sacra- 
ment. But the insinuation of the sacred 
council was, under the auspices of its au- 
thorst destined to make another change, 
and return to its ancient form. The in- 
sinuation was again transubstantiated 
into an institution. The council's canon 
declared extreme unction a true sacra- 
ment, instituted by Jesus and published 
by James : and then thundered anathe- 
mas against all who should gainsay it. 

The Rhemists, with a happy versati- 
lity, discovered another plan of interpre- 
tation. These expositors, by their ma- 
gic touch, transformed the anointing re- 
lated in the gospel into the figure of at 
sacrament. The apostles, it seems^ 
though at that time no priests, and in« 
capable of performing this ceremony in 
reality, administered it in metaphor, 
fh^ Ti;entjnje igysuxuAtioa became a- 
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Rbemish trope. The sacrament of the 
council degenerated, in the laboratory of 
these annotators, into a mere emblem. 
This^ no doubt, was very clever and in- 
genious, and, though a little at variance 
with many other expositions in the same 
unchangeable communion, removed all 
difficulty. Popish councils and com- 
mentators, in this manner, could trans- 
form an unction into a metaphor, an in- 
stitution into an insinuation, and the 
insinuation back again into an instituiien, 
with as much ease as an alchemist, in 
his own crazy mind, could transmute 
copper into gold, or a priest, in the cre- 
dulity of superstition, could transubstan- 
tiats a wafer into a God. 

Extreme unction is a variation from 
scriptural unction. "The scriptural and 
Romish institution differ in the admi- 
nistration, sign, form, subject, and end. 
The popish unction requires but one ad- 
ministrator. This has been defined by 
Pope Alexander and Benedict, as well 
as b'y the Trentine council. A solitary 
priest, unaided and alone, can, with fa- 
cility and despatch, perform the whole 
ceremony in all its diversified evolutions, 
and in all its modern additions and im- 
provements. The scriptural unction, 
recommended by the pen of inspiration, 
requires, on the contrary, a plurality of 
administrators. The sick person was 
to * call for the elders of the church.* 
The words which signify the anointing 
and the prayer are in the plural number, 
indicating beyond all question, the neces- 
sity of more than one dispensator. 

Extreme and scriptural unction differ 
also in their sign. The sign of both, in- 
deed, is oil. But the oil of the po[ysh 
ceremony must be consecrated by a bi- 
shop, and the consecration is attended 
with a world of superstition and chica- 
nery. The Romish institution, celebra- 
ted with any other kind of oil, is inva- 
lid. Should the administrator, through 
mistake, use chrism, he is insiructod by 
the council of Milan to repeat the cere- 
mony, and apply the proper sign. The 
holy oil only, is, in this ordinance, pos- 
sessed of any efficacy. The primeval 
Christians knew nothing of these super- 
stitions. The use of the ceremony, 
atated by the sacred historian Mark, was, 



according to the council of Trent, prior 
to the existence of the priestly or epis- 
copal orderj and the unguent, therefore, 
em ploy el at that time, was guildess of 
episcopal benediction. 

The modern and primitive unctions 
differ in their form, as well as in their 
administrator and sign. The form of 
the popish rite, consisting in anointing 
and prayer, is one continued scene of 
superstition and indecency. The priest 
makes the sign of the cross three times 
on the sick person,'^ in the name of the 
Trinity. The imposiiion of the sacerdo- 
tal hands, and the invocations of angels, 
patriarchs, prophets, aposdes, martyrs, 
confessors and virgins, are used for the 
extinction of the power of the devil, and 
every unclean spirit in the patient's 
members, marrow, and every joint of 
his limbs. The priest then dips his 
thumb in the holy ointment, and anoints 
the sick person in the form of a cross, 
on the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands 
and feet. These organs are then wiped 
with cotton, which is burned, and the 
ashes, for fear of profanation, are thrown 
into the sacrarium. Even the water 
with which the priest washes his hands 
is, for the same reason, poured into a 
clean and retired place. 

The administration of this observance 
adds indecency to superstition. The pa- 
tient, except in women and monks, is 
anointed on the loins or reins, because, 
says the Roman Ritual, this is the seat 
of lascivious ness and pleasure. This 
part of the ceremony is of the most re- 
volting description, and is expressed in 
the language of grossneas and indelicacy. 
The whole scene, as represented in their 
formulas, must, to every mind possess- 
ing the least sensibility or refinement, 
present a spectacle of loathing and dis- 
gust. 

This ceremony sometimes assumes a 
truly ridiculous appearance. The sa- 
cerdotal thumb is the usual instrument 
in conveying the greasy application. 
But when pestilence prevails and conta- 
gion threatens, the priest may apply the 
sacramental oil with a long rod. This 
he dips with due gravity into the bless- 
ed fluid; and standing at a respectful 
distance to avoid infection, he extends 
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his wand in proper form and in a grace- 
ful manner, to the sick, whom, to es- 
cape danger, he anoints with this simple 
but useful ecclesiastical machine, in- 
stead of his precious thumb. The rod, 
having by this means administered the 
sacrament of the dying, and communi- 
cated all the virtues of the holy oint- 
ment, is burned, and the ashes, with 
proper attention, cast into some sacred 
place. The simplicity of the apostoli- 
cal institution presents a complete con- 
trast to this display of complicated folly,, 
uncountenanced by one hint of revela- 
tion or a single monument of GhristiaD 
antiquity. 

The apostolic and popish unctions 
differ in the perKons to whom they are 
to be administered. The latter is ap- 
plied only to those who, in all human 
appearance, are departing, and, in con- 
sequence, has been called the sacrament 
of the dying. The sacerdo^aJ physician 
never administers this spiritual prescrip- 
tion while there is any expectation of 
recovery. The sacred unction is al- 
ways intended as a mittimus to eter- 
nity. 

The apostolic unction was adminis- 
tered to weak or infirm persons. Mark 
and James, indeed, use two diflerent 
terms on this subject; but both, accord- 
ing to their derivation and their usual 
acceptation, signify " u ithout strength,'* 
and include all wha are in a state of 
weakness and infirmity. The words of 
the evangelist and the aposUe never im- 
ply that severity of sickness or of pain, 
which precludes all hopes of recovery, 
and which, in a short time, commonly 
issues in death. The expression used 
by James is applied to the woman who 
had * a spirit of infirmity' eighteen years, 
whom Jesus healed in Judea, and to the 
diseased persons who came to Paul in 
the island of Melita and were cured. 
Those who could visit Jesos and Paul 
could not be labouring under severe 
complaints, or such as would indicate a 
speedy dissohition. 

But the great and leading distinction 
between the scriptural and Romish unc- 
tion consists in the end or effect. The 
effect of the former referred to the body, 
hut of the latter to the soul. The an- 
2Z* 



cients anointed the infirm for the expul- 
sion of sickness and the restoration of 
strength » The moderns anoint the dy- 
ing for the pardon of sin and the con- 
veyance of grace. The one used it as 
a miraculous and tempewrary remedy for 
the recovery of health ; and the other as 
an ordinary and permanent sacrament 
for the attainment of salvation. The 
design of the primitive ceremony was to 
epabte men to live; but of the present 
superstition to prepare them to die. 

The popish communioa, indeed, both 
in its ancient and modem rituals, refers, 
on this topic, to the body as well as to 
the soul ; and to the recovery of health 
as well as to the pardon of sin. But its 
modern usage displays a striking aber- 
ration from the scriptural model. Ro* 
manism makes the recovering of health 
conditional, which revelation makes ab- 
solute: and the remission of sinn abso- 
kite, which revelation makes conditional. 
** The Lord," says James, without any 
condition, ''will raise him up." But 
the recovery, in the Romish theology, 
is clogged with the condition of expe- 
dience. The expiation of iniquity, on 
the contrary, is, in scriptural language, 
united with the condition, **if he havtf 
committed sin." But forgiveness, in 
the popish system, is attached to the 
unction without any condition. This 
variation and perversion is evidently 
intended for the purpose of accommo- 
dating the statement of tevelation to a 
system of superstition. 

The declaration of Mark, compared 
with the injunction of James, will clear- 
ly show the truth of the protestant in- 
terpretation, which lefers the words to 
the body and to the recovery of health. 
The two inspired penmen, it is plain, 
allude to the same eerenony. Both 
mention the same agents, actions, pa- 
tients, and effects. This has been 
shown by Bede, (Eenmenius, Jonas, 
Lyra, Cajetan, Erasmus, D'Achery, 
Maldonat, and Arsdekin, as weQ as by 
the Rhemish annotators,andUiecouncU8 
of Milan, Sens, Ai^burg^ and Trent. 
The latter assembly, in all its infallibili- 
ty, identified the history of Mark and 
the direction of James. 

The eQTeet^ therefore, of Aese two 
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identical rites must bo the same, f^e 
healing of Mark and the upraising of 
James may bo reckoned synonymous 
expressions. The former, ii is clear, 
refers to recovery from disease and re- 
stitution to bodily health. This expo- 
sition is sanctioned by the authority of 
Bede, Jonas, CEcumenius, Calmet^ Ga- 
jetan, and many other popish commen- 
tators. ** The statement of James," says 
Cajetan, " does neither in word nor ef- 
fect signify sacramental uiietion, but that 
ceremony instituted by our Lord» and 
applied by his disciples for tl^ recovery 
of the sick." The c^irdinal, like Rede, 
Jonas, CEcumenius, and Gal met, do«* 
livered the plain meaning of the passage, 
which will approve itself to every un- 
prejudiced mind. Jiet the Romish priest, 
then, in this way, cure the patient, and 
the Protestant has no ()l>ieclion. Let 
him accomplish the oriiiiial design of 
the scriptural iui?tltuii(m, and in this 
convincing manner, show his pi)wer and 
authority. Let liim free the sick from 
the pains of the fever, the dropsy, tho 
consumption, or any other of the ills that 
attack frail fallen man ; and he will, by 
the triumphs of his art or his faith, dis- 
arm all ojiposition. He may then claim 
credit for his commission. But the eon- 
itant apiplication of a sign, whiW> is ne- 
ver attended with the proper or primi- 
tive signification, only renders iAa author 
ridiculous. The eontinuatioii of the 
means^ when the end cannot be effected, 
merely exposes the vain pretender, as 
well as his credulous dupes^ to merited 
contempt. 

This healing of tl»e diseasetl, like 
other miraculous powers granted for pro 
moting the establishment of Ghristianity, 
was extraordinary and temporary. This, 
resembling other nuracles,. scarcely sur- 
vived' the apostolic age. The oil, in this 
lespect, was similar to the water of Beth- 
esda. This pool, when the descending 
an^el troubled its water, cured the dis- 
eased who immediately bathed in its heal- 
ing wave. But this effect was miracu- 
lous and transitory.. The efficacy was 
not native or inherent, but supernatural 
and communicated, and ceased on the 
cessation of the angelic visits. Bethesda,. 
at the present day, is as cureless as any 



other pool. The effect of unction, in 
like manner, was preternatural and tran- 
sient. Its application, accompanied with 
prayer, can, at the present day, effect 
no recovery. The use of unction and 
the use of Bethesda, in the ninetesDth 
century, are equally silly* The patient, 
who should $eek to expel disorder in 
the pool of the holy city, would only 
meet with a laugh from the passing spec- 
tator. His simplicity might excite a 
smile, but his folly would convey no 
health : and the application of oil to the 
sick, whatever the deceiving and de- 
ceived may fancy, is equally ridiculous 
and absurd. 

The remission of sm, mentioned by 
James, might, on a superficial view, ap- 
pear to militate against this interpreta- 
tion, which limits the effect of the an- 
cient ceremony to the recovery of health. 
But this difficulty, on a close inspection, 
will vanish. The sins, pardoned through 
*• the prayer of faith," were such as in 
God's judicial or chastening providence, 
were punished with sickness. Infirmity, 
disease, and even death were sometimes 
inflicted by the Oeator, as a punish- 
ment or correction for certain offences. 
This has beeii graoted and indeed proved 
by Bede, Jonas, Lyra, Eslius, and Cal- 
umet. Und. as tl^se and many other 
authors attached to Romanism have 
shown, often, as in the r.ise of Ananias 
and Sap |>l lira, visits llagrarrt transgres- 
sion with dise:ise and even mortality. 

The fact, which these authors have 
stated, was exemplffTed and evidenced iu 
ilie Corinthians, with respect to whom, 
as depicted by Pawl, many were weak 
and sickly, and n>any slept. Our Lord, 
therefore, in allusion to this truth, said 
to the man whom< he heeled of the palsy, 
•^'-thy sins be forgiven thee.*' He also 
admonished the nwn^ whom l>e cured of 
an infirmity at Betheseda, to> «'sin do 
more," for fear of a severer sentence. 
These instances show the connexion in 
some r^ses, between transgression and 
disorder, as well as between remission 
and recovery. 

James, had h.e iwcerit iniquity in ge- 
B«ral, need not have used the supposi- 
tion, *Mf he have oemenitted sins."" All, 
in this, respeel, are guilty.^ Butr only 
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some were visited with a particular ma- 
lady, on account of a particular crime. 
He declared, in the expressive language 
of Estius, that '* the cause, which was 
iniquity, would be removed, that the ef- 
fect, which was disease, might cease.*' 
The indisposition and the punishment 
had the relation of cause and effect, and 
the one was remitted for the removal of 
the other. All this, however, shows 
that the instilution was intended for 
lengthening the days of the living, and 
not, as it has been falsely called, a sa- 
crament designed for the use of the 
dying. 

Romanism is here guilty of another 
variation and perversion. The inspired 
penman ascribes the recovery of health 
and the remission of sin to ^ the prayer 
of faith.'* But these effects, the popish 
theologians attribute to the application of 
the ointment. The prayers, says Fleury, 
may, in case of necessity, be omitted, and 
the unction alone used* The modems 
depend, for the effect, on the unguent 
plastered on the patient in the form of a 
cross. The ancients relied on "the 
prayer of faith," offered with devotion 
for the recovery of the afflicted and the 
pardon of sin. 

This explanation of the apostolic in- 
junction is open only to one objection. 
None of the primitive Chrisiians, say 
Faber and Bellarmine, need, on this sup- 
position, have been subject to mortality. 
The unction and accompanying prayer 
of the elders would have saved all from 
death. This argument, on a slight view, 
is specious. But its ()lausibility, on a 
closer examination^ will totally disap- 
pear. The objection, if it have any 
weight, presses as hard on popery as oa 
protestantism. 

The Romish as well as the reformed 
must admit the existence of the healing 
gifts among the early Christians. Our 
I>ord cured the sick, and even raided the 
dead. His apostles anointed and healed 
many. PauUaddret*sing the Corinthians, 
mentions "the gifts of healing," com- 
municated to tUe pristine Christians;, 
whose possesi!iioa of this extraordinary 
power, infiilelitr only would venture to 
deny. A beVuk of this fact, whatever 
may be the coaclusioa, forms,, in. this 



case, an article in the objector's faith, as 
well as in that of his adversary. 

But the conclusion from this fact isr 
not, that all the sick recovered. This 
power of restoring to health could not, 
at all times, be exercised, even by those 
on whom it had been bestowed. The 
prophet could not always prophesy; nor 
could the supernatural gift of healing al- 
ways expel disorder or prevent death. 
The apostles themselves were enabled 
to conmiand this miraculous power only 
on >8ome occasions. Paul healed the 
father of Ptiblius and others who had 
diseases in the island of Melita ; but left 
Trophimus, his friend, sick at Melitum. 
He also advised Timothy to use wine, 
as an ordinary means, and an approved 
medicine for his infirmity. This super- 
natural endowment, therefore, was oc- 
casional, and brought into operation only 
by the permission arttl assistance of God. 
The extraordinary power, sometimes in- 
active, had to be called into energy by the 
Divine impulse. 

This may be applied to the pastors 
mentioned by James. These could 
wield the healing power oirfy when ac- 
tuated by the Spirit of God. Their pe- 
tition, in consequence, is styled, *«the 
prayer of faith," because it inspired as- 
surance of success. James, according- 
ly, in the English version, denominates 
the prayer effectual^ which, according to 
the original, should be translated in- 
wrought or inspired. This miracle- 
working faith is the kind, which, says 
Jesus and Paul, is capable of removing 
mountains, and enabled its possessor to 
expel indisposition, and convey health 
to the subjects of sickness and infirmity. 
This objection, inconsistent with the 
objector's own belief, recoils also, with 
tremendous destruction, on his own ac- 
knowledged system. The modern ce- 
remony would, even on popish princi- 
ples, as certainly save every soul, as the 
ancient institution would have healed 
every body. All^ on the former suppo- 
sition, would as sorely be transmitted to 
heaven, as on the tatter have, according 
to the objection^ been restored to health. 
The one would as unquestionabfy deli- 
ver from spiritual as the other from tem- 
poral death. The modern und&Q,, ac- 
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cording to the council of Trent, pardons 
remaining and unexpiated sins, which, 
in the interpretation of Estius and Ca]- 
met, comprehended both venial and 
mortal offences; and, at the same time,^ 
conveys grace and strength, and heals 
all weakness and propensity to trans- 
gress. Tiiis freedom from sin^ and at- 
tainment of purity, would inevitably 
transfer all the dying, who receive the 
greasy application, to happiness, and re* 
serve for a worse situation only the pro- 
testant who contemns the unctuous plas- 
ter, and Uie child, the idiot, and the ex- 
ecuted criminal, who are incapable of 
becoming candidates for this holy sacra- 
ment. 

The modern ointment, therefore,, 
must, in a great measure, unpeople pur- 
gatory. The heretic, who despises this 
miguent, must march, not to the middle 
place, but to a worse country. The 
Romish unction, if, according to the po- 
pish theology, it remit venial and mortal 
sins, heal infirmity, impart strength, and 
fortify the soul against temptation, will 
certainly transfer the recipient "with 
safety, to the port of eternal happiness.'* 
Heaven and hell, therefore, being in this 
manner forestalled, by the use or rejec^ 
, tion of this sacramental ointment, the 
prince of the intermediate district, if it 
have any, must want subjects, or accept 
of youths, madmen, or sentenced olTend- 
ers. The intermediate empire, by these 
means, will be reduced to a waste. Its 
plains will become a wilderness, and its 
palaces and cities fall into ruin. 

Extreme unction is a variation from 
tradition, as well as from revelation. 
The ceremony is destitute of written and 
unwritten authority, and was unknown 
both to the aposdes and fathers ef anti- 
quity. Fleury, Ward^ Sclater, Mum- 
ford and ChaHenor, in consequence, for* 
bear, on this topic, to make any quota* 
tions 'from the record of early Chris- 
tianity. The omission, indeed, was 
dictated by prudence. Antiquity e^uld 
afford no authority for such an innova- 
tion, but which, by Its impertinence, 
would have disgraced^ if possible, even 
the popish system of superstition and 
absurdity. Bellarmine endeavours to 
excuse the ancients for omitting the his 



tory of this sacrament in their works, by 
alleging their want of occasion. The 
cardinal, for once, was right The early 
Christian authors had no opportunity of 
discussing a nonentity. 

The Rhemists admit that the fathers 
of the first four centuries make no men- 
tion of this institution. These annota- 
tors, indeed, refer to Origen, who floa- 
rished in the third century; but, at the 
same time, insist not on his testimony^ 
clearly from a consciousness of its utter 
inadequacy. The concession, in reali- 
ty, is an abandon n>ent of the cause, so 
far as concerns this source of evidence. 
Four hundred revolving years ran their 
ample round, and left no trace of this 
saciament. The apostolic men, Cle- 
mens, Hermas, Barnabas, Ignatius and 
Polycarp, lived, and wrote, and depart* 
ed, without once mentioning the sacra- 
raent of the dying. The successors of 
the apostolic men, such as Justin, Ire- 
nams, Clemens, TertuUian, Cyprian,. 
A.thenagoras, Tatian, Epiplmnius, and 
the apostolic constitutions are, on this 
theme, equally silent and disobliging. 
The pretended Dionysius, who has left 
circumstantial details en similar topics, 
has, says Aquinas, made no mention of 
extreme unction. These authors have 
emblazoned the other sacraments in their 
works, and drawn minute delineations 
of baptism and the communion. The^e 
topics meet the reader's eye in nearly 
every page of their literary productions. 
But extreme unction, wonderful to tell,, 
is never mentioned. This cereraony^ 
which, in modern days, remits sin and 
strengthens the soul of the dying, forms^ 
no part of either the Fight or shade of 
the picture skelehed by the pen of anti- 
quity. This was a woful and vexatious 
omission in the good fathers, and has^ 
put many moderns to a sad puzzle. 

The Christian men and women of old^ 
such as Constantiue, Helen, Anthony,. 
Basil, Chrysostom, Monica, and Augus- 
tine, whose death-bed biography ha» 
been transmitted to the present day, seem 
never to have been anointed. Their 
biographers never so much as mention 
the sacrament of the dying. All these,, 
it is to be feared, departed without tlie 
application of the bli^ssed oiL The holy 
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men and women, in all probability, con- 
trived getting to heaven without being 
§reased for the journey. But the\mo- 
ern saints and sinners of Romanism 
are prepared for heaven or purgatory by 
consecrated oil. The death of many, in 
latter days, has been recorded by Surius 
and Butler: and these, on their death-bed, 
were always complimented with a plaster 
of blessed ointment. The modern saints 
make their exit from time and their en- 
trance into eternity, ornamented in seven 
different places, with the cross-streaks of 
the oily figures, formed by the graceful 
motion of the sacerdotal thumb. 

The friends of this ceremony have 
endeavoured to prop the baseless fabric 
by historical testimony, extracted from 
the annals of the fifth and following cen- 
turies. All this evidence, worthy of 
any attention, is taken from Innocent I. 
Bede, and the councils of Chalons and 
Worms. 

Pope Innocent, who flourished so late 
as the fifth century, is their first witness. 
Decenlius, bishop of Eugubium in Italy, 
had occasion, on this subject, to consult 
the pontiff, who returned the following 
answer. **The diseased faithful, to 
whom James refers, may be anointed 
with the consecrated oil of Chrism. 
This ointment may be used not only by 
priests, but also by all Christians, who 
may anoint not only themselves, but 
also their friends. But the chrism may 
not be poured on penitents, for it is a 
kind of sacrament. 

The utter ignorance of Decentius and 
Innocent, on this subject, irrefragably 
shows the non-existence of extreme unc- 
tion in the fifth century. Decentius, a 
dignified clergyman of Italy, knew so 
little of the ceremony, that he could not, 
without instiuction, administer the pre- 
tended sacrament of the dying. He ap- 
plied in his difficulty to the pope, the 
father and teacher of all Christians : and 
the pontiff, who has been eulogized for 
genius and learning by Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, and Bellarmine, knew 
no more of it, except in his own conceit, 
than the bishop. He called the rile * a 
KIND of sacrament.' This appellation 
would have called down on his holiness 
the anathemas of the Trentine council. 



that pronounced this observance » a true 
and proper sacrament.' His Infallibility, 
besides, mistook the administrator and 
the sign of this * kind of sacrament.' Its 
minister, in his Infallibility's hands, waa 
not only a priest, but every Christian, 
both for himself and his friends. The 
layman, however, who, in modern times, 
should make the attempt, would, says 
Paber, * not only sin, but effect nothing.* 
The sign, according to his holiness, was 
chrism, which, in modern days, is utter- 
ly unfit for this use. This unction, per- 
formed now with chrism, is invalid, and 
the whole process, in this case, must, 
says the council of Milan, be repeated 
with the proper element. His Infallibi- 
lity's * kind of sacrament,' administered 
according to his pontifical directions, 
would, in modem times, be perfectly 
useless. Innocent and Decentius, the 
pontiff and the bishop, were, in reality, 
strangers to one of the seven sacraments, 
and would have needed a fugleman to 
show the motion of his spiritual exercise. 
Both would have requiied a modem 
priest to drill these two raw recruits, 
and teach them the manoeuvres of sacer- 
dotal duty and the use of ecclesiastical 
arms. 

Bede's testimony, more than 300 
years later, is similar to Innocent's. 
The sick, says the English monk, ' is, 
according to ecclesiastical use, to be 
anointed with consecrated oil and healed. 
This is lawful, not only for the pastors, 
but also, as Innocent hath declared, for 
all Christians, both for themselves and 
their friends.' This only shows that 
the unction of the sick remained in the 
same state in the eighth century as in 
the fif\h, and that the unction of Roman- 
ism was as little known in the days of 
Bede ad of Innocent, and in England as 
in Italy. Bede and Innocent would have 
needed some modem adept in supersti- 
tion to teach them the proper move- 
ments and evolutions in applying the sa- 
cramental plaster. Bede, besides, re- 
presents the recovery of health as the 
end or effect of this ceremony: and this 
shows that the unction of the sick, in 
the English monk's time, was still used 
for the original design, and referred, not 
to the soul, but to the body. 
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The provincial synod of Chalon's tes- 
timony has been added to that of Inno- 
cent and Bede. This assembly met in 
813, and in its forty-eighth canon en- 
joined the unction of the sick with oil 
blessed by the bishop. » This kind of 
medicine,' said the council, * is not to be 
despised, which heals the infirmity of 
soul and body.' This canon only shows 
that the unction of the sick was in the 
ninth century, still confined to its prime- 
val intention. The sign is called medi- 
cine, and the effect is spiritual and cor- 
poreal health. The body, by its appli- 
cation, recovered its strength, and the 
soul obtained pardon of the sin which 
occasioned the malady. The conve- 
nient modern condition of this rite being 
beneficial to the body, when pleasing to 
God and good for the patient, was un- 
known in the ninth century. Recovery 
of health, according to this synod, at- 
tended the unction as uniformly as the 
remission of crime. The only addition 
which the ceremony, in the long lapse 
of eight hundred years, seems to have 
received from the spirit of superstition, 
consisted in the episcopal consecration 
of the ointment, and its indiscriminate 
application to the infirm. The council 
also erred in continuing an extraordinar}' 
and temporary observance, when the age 
of miracles had passed, and when its ad- 
ministration had ceased to convey its 
original and proper effect. 

The provincial council of Wprms has 
been added to^ that of Chalons, as evi- 
dence of this superstition. But this as- 
sembly affords no additional testimony ; 
its seventy-second canon merely embo- 
died Pope Innocent's reply to the bishop 
Decentius. The fathers of Worms only 
adopted and repeated his Infallibility's 
decision without preface or explamation. 
The subject was no better known, and 
thejfuture sacrament had made no far- 
ther progress than 450 years before, in 
the fifth century. The unction still re- 
* mained a kind of sacrament. Hundreds 
of years had elapsed from the commence- 
ment of Christianity, and still the sac- 
rament was misunderstood. Decentius, 
Innocent, and Bede, as well as the coun- 
cils of Chalons and Worms, were igno- 
rant of the admmistrator, the sign, and 



the end of the ceremony, which the 
Trentine fathers of infallible memory, 
pronounced a true and proper sacrament, 
insinuated by Mark, published by James, 
and instituted by Immanuel. 

The history of this innovation is easily 
traced. Extreme unction in its present 
form, was the child of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The monuments of Christian 
theology for eleven hundred years, men- 
tion no ceremony, which in its varied 
and unmeaning mummery, corresponds 
with the unction of Romanism. The 
patrons of this superstition have rifled 
the annals of ecclesiastical history for 
eleven ages, and have failed in the dis- 
covery of either precept or example for 
a rite, which, they affirm, was practised 
as a sacrament in every nation of Chris- 
tendom since the era of redemption. 

The twelfth century, of which tliia 
filthy ceremony is the offspring, was 
the reign of ignorance and superstition. 
Science and literature seemed, in disgust, 
to fiy from a tasteless and degenerated 
world. Philosophy refused to shed a 
single ray on a grovelling race, who 
hated or despised its light. Immora^ 
lity, as usual, kept pace with barbarism. 
Moral and intellectual darkness com- 
mingled their clouds around man, for the 
purpose of forming a night of concentra- 
ted horror and atrocity. The king and 
the subject, the clergy and the laity, 
conspired against all information; whQe 
the Sun of Righteousness seemed to 
withdraw his beams from a wicked and 
wandering world. 

Amid this intellectual and moral dark- 
ness, the apostolic ceremony, noticed by 
Mark and James, degenerated, by accu- 
mulated innovations, into the Romish 
sacrament. Superstition, from her over- 
flowing fountain, poured her copious 
streams, which, mingling, but not uniting 
with the scriptural spring, formed the 
heterogeneous and unsightly mass. The 
simple rite was transformed into the 
clumsy sacrament. The original unc- 
tion, intended for the recovery of health 
to partichlar individuals, continued, while 
the gift of healing and the power of work- 
ing miracles remained. But these, in 
process of time, ceased, and the weak- 
ness of man prompted many to use th^ 
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external rite after the miraculous power 
iKras suspended. The patient's health, 
not, indeed, by the miraculous applica- 
tion of the oil, but by the ordinary ope- 
rations of Providence, was sometimes 
restored; and the recovery, in these 
cases, was ascribed to the ointment. 
But many, though anointed, died; and 
the observance, in these instances, 
though the body suffered, was supposed 
to be beneficial to the soul. The reco- 
very of health, therefore, was accounted 
conditional, and the good of the soul was 
reckoned certain. Superstition, from 
day to day and from age to age, append- 
ed new additions to the growing cere- 
mony. The episcopal consecration of 
the oil, its indiscriminate application and 
other innovations, dictated by the demon 
of superstition, were superinduced on 
the pristine institution. The filthy pro- 
geny of ignorance and superstition came 
at last to maturity. Bernard, Victor and 
Lombard, in the twelfth century, speak 
of the unction of the sick in modern 
language, enlarged with the multiplied 
accessions of eleven hundred years. Al- 
bert, Aquinas and other schoolmen 
touched the picture with characteristic 
subtil ty. These theological projectors 
brought the system to perfection, and 
exhibited it to the world in a finished 
form. The novelty, in 1439, was adopt- 



ed by Pope Eugenius and the Floren- 
tine council, and stamped with the seal 
of their unqualified approbation and sy- 
nodal infallibility. 

The subject came afterwards before 
the council of Trent. But the doctors 
who attended that assembly differed, and 
quibbled, and argued, and squabbled on 
this, as on every other subject, without 
harmony and often without meaning. 
Each maintained his own opinion wifii 
warmth and obstinacy. The Legates, 
therefore, in forming the canons, omit- 
ted many of the jarring opinions of the 
angry theologians, and inserted only 
those in which they agreed. These the 
sacred synod, in the fourteenth session, 
ratified with dreadful anathemas, dis- 
charged from their spiritual artillery 
against all who should gainsay. These 
canons, therefore, though hardly intelli- 
gible, became, on this topic of theology, 
the professed standard of faith, and form 
of external conformity among the pa- 
trons of Romanism. The veering vane 
of popery, which had shifted in cease- 
less variation round all the points of the 
theological compass, rusted in motion- 
less inflexibility during the long sessions 
of the Trentine congress; and on this, as 
on every other topic of divinity, fixed, 
in a great measure, the modern system 
of superstition. 



PAPAL INFALLIBILITY, THE PATRON OF SUPERSTITION AND 

WILL-WORSHIP, 



When our Saviour declared to the 
woman of Samaria, God is a Spirit, that 
they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth, he announced 
in this sublime proposition, the just dis- 
tinction between pure and undefiled re- 
ligion and the various forms of supersti- 
tion, idolatry and will-worship. That 
the highest felicity of man is to be found 
alone in sympathetic alliance with the 
Author of his being, is the dictate alike 
of experience, philosophy and scripture; 
to restore the communion which sin has 
inteiTupicd, to transform man again into 
the image of his Maker, and to fit his 



nature to receive communications of Di- 
vine love, is the scope and purpose of the 
Christian revelation. Harmonious fel- 
lowship with God necessarily presupj;^- 
ses a knowledge of his character; (being 
an interchange of friendship which cannot 
be conceived when the parties are stran- 
gers to each other.) Hence the founda- 
tion of religion must be laid on a just 
(though from the nature of the case it 
must be inadequate) conception of the 
attributes of Deity, a proper apprehen- 
sion of His moral economy, and a firm 
belief of that amazing condescension by 
which He is conversant with men. He 
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that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is the re warder of them 
that diligeiuly seek him. The opposite 
extremes of tnie religion, both equally 
founded in ignorance of God, though un- 
der different forms of application, are 
superstition and atheism. From athe- 
ism, which, as it dispenses with the 
sanctions of decency and morality, is a 
prolific fountain of bitterness and death, 
proceed the waters of infidelity, blas- 
phemy, profaneness and impieiy: from 
superstition, which distinguished philo- 
sophers, in ancient and modern times, 
have pronounced to be more disastrous 
to the interests of man than atheism it- 
self, flow the streams of idolatry, fanati- 
cism and spiritual bondage. By a fatal- 
ity of error, which seems to be charac- 
teristic of this grand apostncy, the 
church of Rome is at once the patron of 
atheism and the parent of superstition. 
Intent upon nothing but her own aggran- 
dizement, she asks of men only the de- 
cencies of external homage, and so they 
are content to swell her train and in- 
crease her power, it is a matter of com- 
parative indiflference whether they ac- 
knowledife the existence of God, reve- 
rence his truth, love his character, or 
yield obedience to his laws. Her arbi- 
trary pretensions to infallible authority 
disgust the intelligent; and while, like 
the heathen philosophers and the pagan 
priests, who occupy a higher form of 
knowledge than pertained to the vulgar, 
they silendy acquiesce in existing insti- 
tutions, they maintain in their hearts a 
profound contempt for the whole sys- 
tem of popular delusion. 

That the church of Rome encourages 
a mean and slavish superstition, will 
sufficiently appear from considering the 
nature of superstition itself. According 
t(^the etymology of Vossius, it denotes 
religious excess. Any corruption of the 
true religion — every modification of its 
doctrines, or addition to its precepts — 
comes, according to this view, under 
the head of superstition. In the estima- 
tion of others, its derivation imports a 
species of idolatry founded on the im- 
pression that the souls of the departed 
preserve their interest in sublunary 
things. This sense is evidently em- 



braced in the wider meaning of religious 
exc>esic; and we may consequently adopt 
with safety the more general acceptation 
which the first etymolc^ naturally sug- 
gests. 

The causes of superstition, as deve- 
loped by illustrious writers of antiquity, 
as well as by modern philosophers and 
divines, in unison with the voice of uni- 
versal experience, may be traced to the 
influence of zeal or fear, in minds en- 
lightened by the - knowledge of God. 
Plutarch and Bacon concur in making 
the reproach or contumely of the Divine 
"Being — in ascribing to him a character 
which he does not deserve, of imperfec- 
tion, weakness, cruelty and revenge — an 
essential element of this religious excess. 
Taylor has copiously declaimed on fear 
as the fruitful source of superstitious in- 
ventions. Hooker has shown that an 
ignorant zeal is as prolific in corruptions 
as servile dread; and Bentley has proved 
that a multitude of observances, which 
first commenced in simple superstition, 
were turned by the artful policy of Rome 
into a source of profit, so that the 
dreams of enthusiasts and the extrava- 
gance of ascetics received the sanction 
of infallible authority, and were pro- 
claimed as expressions of the will of 
God. From the follies of mystics, the 
excesses of fanatics, the legends of mar- 
tyrs and the frauds of the priesthood, 
whatever could be converted into male- 
rials of power, or made available to pur- 
poses of gain, has been craftily selected; 
and Romanism, as it now stands, is so 
widely removed from the simplicity of 
the gospel that only enough of similitude 
is preserved to make its deformity more 
clear and disgusting. It sustains, in 
fact, the same relation to primitive 
Christianity which ancient paganism 
sustained to the primeval relations im- 
parted to oui race. It bears, to accom- 
modate a simile of Bacon's, the sanie re- 
semblance to the true religion which an 
ape bears to a man. To develop lite 
corruptions of the papal hierarchy, 
whicii stamp that church with the im- 
press of superstition, would be to tran- 
scribe its distinctive doctrines and pecu- 
liar practices. The range of discussion 
would be too v«ist for a limited essay. 
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I shall therefore content myself with 
briefly showing how completely the 
church of Rome is imbued with the spi- 
rit of ancient paganism. 

The pagan tendencies of Rome ap- 
pear, in the first place, from the appeal 
which she makes to tlie assistance of 
the senses^ in aiding the conception and 
directing the worship of the Supreme 
Being. The pure and sublime idea 
which the scriptures inculcate of a spi- 
ritual God, neither possessed of a cor- 
poreal figure nor capable of being repre- 
sented by visible symbols, is as much a 
stranger to the theology of Rome as to 
the " elegant mythology of Greece." 
Hence we are told, that " to represent 
the persons of the holy trinity Jby cer- 
tain forms, under which, as we read in 
the Old and New Testaments, they 
deigned to appear, is not to be deemed 
contrary to religion or the law of God." 
Accordingly, the second commandment 
is annulled by the hieiarchy — in books 
of popular devotion it is wholly sup- 
pressed — the windows of papal churches 
are frequently adorned with images of 
the trinity, the breviaries and mass- 
books are embellished with engravings, 
which represent God the Father as a ve- 
nerable old man, the eternal Son in hu- 
man form, and the blessed Spirit in the 
shape of a dove. Sometimes grotesque 
images, hardly surpassed in the fabulous 
creations of heathen poets, where cen- 
taurs, gorgons, mermaids, with all man- 
ner of impossible things, hold undis- 
puted sway, are employed to give an ade- 
quate impression of Him who dwells in 
majesty unapproachable, whom no man 
hath seen or can see. To picture the 
holy trinity with three noses, and four 
eyes, and three faces — and in this form 
these divine persons are sometimes sub- 
mitted to the devout contemplation of 
papal idolaters — is to give an idea of 
God, from which an ancient Roman or 
a modern Hindoo might turn away in 
disgust. Such gross and extravagant 
symbols, however carefully explained or 
allegorically interpreted, involve a de- 
gradation of the Supreme Being which 
it is impossible to reconcile with tlie sub- 
lime announcement of our Saviour, that 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Vol. n.— 33 



him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth. 

The adoration which is paid to the 
Deity under any corporeal figure or visi- 
ble representation, cannot be vindicated 
from the charge of idolatry upon any 
principles which do not exempt from 
the same imputation every form, whether 
ancient or modern, of pagan superstition. 
It is quite certain, from the accounts of 
heathen philosophers and poets, that the 
images of their gods were regarded simply 
as visible memorials of invisible deities-^ 
as signs by which their afiections were 
excited and through which their worship 
was directed. The veneration with which 
it was treated was purely of that relative 
kind which the Romish doctors impute 
to the devotees of their own communion. 
Pagan statues and Romish pictures are 
due to the operation of the same princi- 
ple — an attempt to accommodate the re- 
ceding majesty of a spiritual being to hu- 
man sympathies, and to divest the ado- 
ration of an inpnite object of some of its 
awful and mysterious veneration by re- 
ducing its grandeur to the feeble appre- 
hension of human capacities. Fallen 
humanity, having originally apostatized 
from God, and lost the right as well as 
the power of intimate communion with 
the Father of spirits, seeks to gratify its 
religious aspirations by tangible objects 
around which its sympathies can readily 
cling. Unable to soar to the unap- 
proachable light in which Deity dweUs 
in mysterious sanctity — it spends its de- 
votion upon humbler things, to which it 
imparts such divine associations as may 
seem, at least, to reconcile the worship 
with the acknowledged supremacy of 
God. When we cannot rise to God, 
the religious necessities of our nature 
will drag him down to us. • 

In the papal community the degrada- 
tion of the Supreme Being seems to 
have reached its lowest point of dis- 
gusting fetichism in the adoration of the 
bread and wine of the sacramental feast. 
I know nothing in the annals of hea- 
thenism that can jusUy be compared 
with this stupendous climax of absurdity, 
impiety, blasphemy, and idolatry. The 
work of the cook, and the product of the 
vintage — bread and wine— the materials 
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of food which past through the stages 
of digestion and decay — are placed be- 
fore us, after having been submitted to 
the magical process of sacerdotal en- 
chantment, as the eternal God, in the 
person of the incarnate Redeemer. The 
eucharistic elements are not memorials 
of Christ, not visible symbols of his 
love— ihey are, after the pretended con- 
secration of the priest, the Son of Ood 
himself. They are worshipped and 
adored, eaten and drunk, received into 
the stomach and passed into the bowels 
as the Creator, Preserver, and Saviour 
of mankind. The ancient Egyptians, 
in paying religious veneration to inferior 
animals, and to a certain class of vegeta- 
bles, regarded them as sacred, as we 
learn from Herodotus and Cicero, on ac- 
count of their subserviency to purposes 
of utility. They were considered as 
imtrumenta of divine Providence — not 
as gods themselves— by which the in- 
terests of husbandry were promoted, and 
noxious vermin were destroyed. But 
wliere, in the whole history of mankind, 
among the darkest tribes of Africa, or 
the benighted inhabitants of the isles of 
the sea, is another instance to be found 
of a superstition so degraded, or a form 
of idolatry so horribly revolting, as that 
which is presented in the doctrine of the 
Mass? The Infernal incantation of the 
witches in Macbeth, chanting their aw- 
ful dirges over the boiling caldron in 
which are mingled the elements of death, 
are to my mind less insupportably dis- 



gusting, less terrifically wicked, than the 
priests of Rome, pretending to subject 
the Saviour of the world, in c^ld-blooded 
cruelty and for purposes of hire, and 
that in increasing millions of instances, 
to the unutterable agonies of Gethse- 
mane and Calvary. 

In tracing the origin of transubstan- 
tiation and the subsequent absurdity of 
the Mass, we are struck with another 
coincidence between the practices and 
doctrines of Rome and the rites and 
customs of pagan antiquity. That the 
terms and phrases and peculiar ceremo- 
nies which were applied to the mys- 
teries of the heathen superstition, have 
been transferred to the institutions of the 
Christian system, and have vitiated and 
corrupted the sacraments of the gospel, 
is now generally admitted. It is in the 
teachings of heathen priests, in secret 
orgies of gross impiety, and flagrant in- 
decency — and not in the instructions of 
Christ and his apostles, that we are to 
look for the mysteries which, in the 
papal sect, envelop the seals of the 
Christian covenant. As the progress of 
corruption is always downwards, what 
has begun in mystery ended in absurdity 
— the extravagant terms in which the 
fathers described the Sacrament of the 
supper in evident rivalry of Eleusinian 
mysteries — the unnatural awe with which 
they invested a simple institution, led in 
after times to this form of idolatry, 
which transcended the follies of thehr 
pagan guides. 
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" Let no man beguile you of your reward 
in a voluntary humility and wor- 
shipping of angels.^* — Col. ii. 18. 

The idolatrous worship of saints and 
angels is, I conceive, the grand abomina- 
tion of popery. It is the highest provo- 
cation of the Almighty, directly over- 
throws the mediation of Christ, "in 
whom alone we are complete,*' and is 
the centre of the vast circumference of 
Romish error and superstition. That 
which constituted the pope Antichrist, is, 



if I mistake not, idolatry, the transfer to 
the Virgin Mary and other dead men 
and women, and to their images and re- 
lics, and to the elemenls of bread and 
wine in the Eucharist, a measure of that 
religious adoration and intercessory re- 
liance which is due only to Christ, our 
glorious and all-sufficient Mediator and 
Intercessor. 

The apostle's course of argument 
confirms me in this view of the case. 
The Mosaical rites insisted upon by 
false teachers at Colosse, were only a 
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stepping-stone to the vain speculations 
which ended in the worship and idola- 
try of angels. The observance of the 
legal ceremonies was not the peculiar 
danger there, nor was it so prevalent as in 
some other churches ; for it was common 
to them all in a greater or less degree. 

Our apostle, therefore, in writing to 
the Colossians, does not treat this error 
as he did in his epistle to the Galatians. 
He does not argue at length on justifica- 
tion. He does not tell them that '*if 
righteousness come by the law, then 
Christ is dead in vain." He does not 
declare that '* Christ would profit them 
nothing, as many of them as were justi- 
fied by the law." He does not proclaim 
aloud that ** if any man or angel preach- 
ed any other doctrine than that which he 
had delivered to them, he was accursed." 

No: the case of the Colossians was 
diflferent. It concerned justification and 
Mosaic rites only indirectly. The main 
point was the mediation of Christ, which 
saint-worship directly opposed. As this, 
however, had only just appeared amongst 
them, and Epaphras had instantly, as it 
should seem, resorted to the apostle for 
advice, before it began to spread, there 
was only need for the apostle to pro- 
nounce a strong and decisive judgment 
on the incipient impiety. 

The whole epistle, however, had been 
directed with admirable wisdom towards 
this one point. St. Paul had taught 
them that angels and archangels, and all 
the invisible world, were placed under 
Christ as their Creator, Conservator, 
Lord and End ; that he is the head and 
source, to them as well as to men, of re- 
conciliation with (lod; that principali- 
ties and powers in the heavenly world 
were put under him, and that those in 
hell were "spoiled and made a show of 
openly in the triumph of the cross." 

These points are almost peculiar to 
this epistle, and to the corresponding 
one to the Ephesians sent on to them 
probably from Laodicea. 

And the strength of the apostle's lan- 
guage in condemning this angel- worship, 
which we are about to consider, has the 
same bearing. In speaking of the Mo- 
saical rites, he had merely said, ^'I^etno 
man judge you in meat or drink," &c.; 
and the reason he assigned is simply* 



that they "are a shadow of things to 
come," of which the body is Christ. 

But the worship of created beings as 
intercessors, instead of the incarnate and 
divine Saviour, was, in the apostle*s 
mind, quite another thing; it was hea- 
thenism brought into the church ; it was 
pagan philosophy engrafted upon the 
Christian faith; it was Belial united with 
Christ in the highest services of religion; 
it was angels and saints thrust into the 
place of the only Mediator; it was, in 
fact, the beginning of a system of idola- 
try infinitely more provoking to Al- 
mighty God, than that of Greece and 
Rome, as being practised under the full 
blaze of the glorious gospel day. 

The condemnation, therefore, pro- 
ceeds on vital topics: on this worship,, 
springing from a wilful and perverse 
humility, and a presumptuous intrusion 
into the things of the invisible, and to 
us unknown world; as the dictate of an 
inflated, fleshly mind; as the impious 
pretension of wisdom in an uncommand- 
ed way to an uncommanded end ; in a 
word, as actually cutting off* and sever- 
ing altogether its followers from Christ. 

All this turns on fundamental matters, 
as did all the preparatory topics con- 
cerning the person and mediation of 
Christ, which were designed as the pre- 
ventives of a further spread of the fatal 
errors which he was about expressly to 
condemn. 

The apostle here exposes the artful 
manner adopted by the false teachers 
introducing their worship of angels. 
They insinuated themselves by "be- 
guiling words" and a perverse debase- 
ment of mind, under guise of humility. 

This is the third lime that St. Paul 
intimates that this great corruption 
would be a covert one; that all would 
be fair in appearance; that men would 
profess the doctrine of Christ, teach 
many parts of the gospel, and by no 
means oppose or deny in words the 
glory of the one Mediator; but yet 
would sap all by the addition of angel- 
worship; that it would be what popery, 
during its long, sad progress, has ever 
been, a "mystery of iniquity;" that is, 
an iniquity, but a mystical one, being, as 
Archbishop Usher expresses himself, 
<* cloaked with the name of piety^ ' 
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In the 4lh verse of this chapter the 
apostle ^ave the first of these cautions. 
** This I say lest any man should be- 
<Tuile you with enticing words;" and in 
the 8th, the second, ** Beware lest any 
man spoil yon," (make spoil of you) 
" through philosophy and vain deceit;" 
and now. for the third time, he repeats 
the special admonition. 

When opposing circumcision, and 
meats and drinks, he uses no such cau- 
tions; because there every thing was 
open and manifest. 

But the case was extremely different 
with the covert, insidious attacks of the 
zealots for the worship of angels. 

The word translated besrui/Cy is ren- 
dered in the margin "judge against 
you;" as the arbiters in the Olympic and 
other games, when giving a dishonest 
decision, and so depriving the fair racer 
of his appropriate prize. Thus the de- 
ceiving teachers at Colosse gave false 
directions, tending to award the crown 
to the wrong persons, and to defraud the 
diligent and earneet candi<)ate of his re- 
ward, by transferring his aim and his 
efforts from the true object to a false 
one; from Christ to angel- mediators. 

•»A voluntary humility," or "being in 
voluntary humility," was tiie other me- 
thod of bringing in this heresy. A ge- 
nuine humility is the very soil in which 
Christianity plants all its graces; but a 
wilful debasement of soul to human au- 
thority is the ground where Salan 
readily causes all kinds of follies and 
superstitions to grow and luxuriate. 
With these materials the false teachers 
would set to work. Having to address 
a voluntary humility, they would dis- 
course plausibly on the weakness of man 
and his distance from the Almighty, 
would dwell on the dignity, offices and 
rank of angels, and would presumptu- 
ously assert, that to render iliem com- 
plete in knowledge new revelations of 
llie details of divine worship might be 
expected through them. In proof of the 
agency of angels in human affairs, they 
would tell them that the Mosaic law was 
given by " the disposition of angels," and 
that angels conducted the Israelites into 
(^'anaan. They would appeal also to the 
appearances of angels to the patriarchs, 
prophet^ and apostles. They would 



mix abundance of extenuating and be- 
guiling words on all these points, and 
work upon the ignorance and terrors of 
conscience of the weak. They would 
affirm that it was arrogant for feeble 
creatures like men to approach God di- 
recdy through .Tesus Christ, and that 
humility dictated their making use of 
the mediation of angels. They would 
pretend, also, that it was only an infe- 
rior honour they meant to pay them, and 
not the highest worship, which was 
due peculiarly to God. They would 
philosophize on the differences be- 
tween various kinds of religious wor- 
ship; and distinguish between the en- 
treating of the prayers and aids of angels 
and saints for them, and the addressing- 
of petitions to them as capable of grant- 
ing blessings themselves. 

Such have been the harlot-sophistries 
of Rome from the beginning — "enticing 
words" addressed to a "false humility." 

Having thus briefly noticed the seduc- 
tive manner in which the idolatry was 
introduced, I come to consider at some 
length the important subject of the idola- 
try itself, which sprang from the wor- 
ship of angels, as taught by the Jewish 
and philosophical doctors at Colosse. 

Here I must call your attention to se- 
veral particulars. I must advert to the 
opinions prevalent amongst the Jews, 
which gave occasion to angel-worship— 
to the doctrines of the pagan philoscK 
phers on the subject — to the effects of 
these errors upon the Colossian? — to 
the progress of the evil in tlie church of 
Rome — to the series of prophecies con- 
cerning this idolatry in the Old and New 
Testaments — to the dangers consequent 
upon it with which we have been lately 
threatened to the peculiar abomination of 
all idolatry in the sight of God, and to 
the manner in which it instantly corrupts 
every other part of religion. 

1. The Jewish doctors at the time 
when the apostle wrote, were very fond 
of speculating upon the orders and pow- 
ers of the hierarchies of heaven. They 
had some 1 peculiar notions among them 
relating to angels; for Jodephus assures 
us that when they received any into their 
number, they made ihem swear that they 
would keep or observe the names of the 
angels with great care. Even as early 
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aa the Acts of the Apostlen, there is a 
reference to the popular belief among the 
Jews; for when Rhoda affirmed that it 
was Peter who was before the gate, the 
apostles said, *' It is his angel." 

And it appears from several passages 
in Philo, to have been the opinion of 
that learned Jew that angels were mes- 
sengers who presenteil our prayers to 
God, as well as brought down his fa- 
vours to us. And he represents this 
view of the matter exactly as our apos- 
tle intimates that the seducers would, as 
roost humble and reverential. 

Tlie term philosophy, was also in high 
repute with tlie Jews; and both Philo 
and Josephu8 affected the use of it to ex- 
press the whole Mosaical institution. 

:2. This being the state of things 
among the Jews, the unstable converts 
of that nation were only too well pre- 
pared to receive with favour the specu- 
lations of the heathen philosophy- The 
Platonists, with their theories concern- 
ing the government of the world as car- 
ried on by beings inferior to the gods, 
but superior to men, whom tbey called 
demons or angels, precisely met this 
tendency; as the discipline of Pythago- 
ras did their love of ceremonies, of list- 
ings and external austerities. IMie fol- 
lowers of Plato were, however, the more 
dangerous of the twoy and are now be- 
fore us. In his fourth book De Legi- 
bus, he teaches, that after tutelary gods, 
demons or angels are to be worshipped. 
And in hisEpin>onrs he-says, '*^ Demons 
ought to be worshipped, because they 
held the middle pTace between God and 
men, and chscharged the office of inter- 
preters. They are, therefore, to be 
worshipped oit account of their propi- 
tious intercession." And St. Augustine 
inveighs agamst the he-adien on tbis ac- 
count in his tenth book de Civitate Dei, 
and condemns all they said about wor- 
shrppiRsr angels. 

But I dwell not on the particular 
names and doctrines of the philosophi- 
cal sects, nor on the entll'ess fancies of 
the Jewish teachers. If any of these 
bad been- pronunendy known amongst 
the Colossians, it is probable the aposUe 
would have named them. His omis- 
sion to do so, seems to show that be 

da* 



judged it best to leave his cautions in 
general terms, in order to be applicable 
to similar errors in all ages, and espe- 
ctally to the great apostacy. 

3. With this mixture of Jewish and 
heathen inventions, we may imagine how 
the feeble Colossians would be disturbed. 

The plausible, "enticing words" of 
inan*s wisdom, and the plea of *' humi- 
lity," would first beguile them. The 
novelty of the doctrines would next at- 
tract and please. Then the half-hearted 
would rejoice to resume something of 
their heathen notions, withcMit seeming 
to reject Christianity* All would thus 
soon fall into confusioa. 

If m^w of talents and learning, but of 
unsound principles on vital points should, 
with a show of piety, creep in amongst 
them, the feeble converts would be litUe 
able to detect their arts. And if the er- 
rors thus privily brought in should go Xxy 
sap the mediation and grace of Christ,, 
and should lead to angel-worship, to un- 
commanded austerities and a profound 
self-righteousness, we may imagine how 
soon Christianity would be thoroughly 
l>eathenized. Man is prone to idolatry,, 
as we see in the case of the Israelites in 
the Old Testament. His iaUen nature 
is propense to what is sensual, external,, 
supers titious* He delights ift a religion 
of his own. No idolatry is too gros8< 
for him if it be intvoduced by beguiling* 
words, promote as it professes humility,, 
and be generally received and practised.. 

4. The progress of this one insidioust 
principleof jioinl-mediators in the Chris- 
tian churdi for twelve centuries or more„ 
is too easily accounted foi. 

The moment the Bible was ^ven upi 
as the only divine rule ef feith, and jus-^ 
tification by works was gradually ad- 
mitted, itiolatry began to steal in as doth 
a thief. Witltin one hundred years afiter 
these cautions of our ap«stle^ the hnpi- 
ety had made some way. Ixt the iburtb 
centufy, the church of Laodicea^ had ta 
condemi> it in the very region around Co- 
losse, by an express decree^ About the 
same time Theodoret informs us that some- 
were called ^^-angelici," on the ground— -> 
the very voluntary humility noted by 
our aposde— that ** God not being caps, 
ble of being reached or comprehended,! 
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it was 6t to conciliate the divine bene- 
volence through angels." Theophylact 
lells us that tiie nature of the i»ervice 
rendered to them was that of prayer. 
Chrysostom speaks with indignation on 
the subjeet, as arising from Satan's en- 
vying us our happiness; and he calls 
theso act« of idolatry *'the enchantments 
of devils;" and adds, " But though he be 
an angel, though an archangel, though a 
eherubiui, endure it not. For these 
powers themselves will not receive the 
worship, but reject it with abhorrence.** 
So all the other devout and learned fa- 
thers, from Clement of Rom© to Ber- 
aard. Still they helped or the evil upon 
Ihe whole, by their own doctrine and 
practice. Augustine himself is no ex- 
ception to this remark. And early in 
the seventh century it opened into the 
twofold a{)oetaey of IVI a hornet in the 
east, and of the papacy in the west. 
The way of both was prepared by the 
extreme corruptions of the Christian doc- 
trine in this atid other respects; tlie pre- 
valent ignorance and vices of the flocks; 
and especially by the wide-spread and 
insidious idolatry of angels and saints, of 
the Virgin, of images and relief and the 
sacred bread and wine in what is termed 
the sacrifice of the mass. These give 
plausibility to the Mahometan impos- 
ture, which proteeted against all idolatry, 
both amongst Christians and Gentiles. 
Whilst, on the other hand, they gave apt 
eccasion t& the bishop of Ron^ gradunl- 
ly to mature his S3irstem, in spite of the 
lottd rebukes of the pious fathers of dif- 
ferent ages, till the whole was solemnly 
established by the second council of 
Nice, 787, a. d., and ratified and en- 
larged at that of Treat in tiie sixteenth 
century. 

5. Our abliorrence of aM saint- wor^ 
ship will be strengthened, by consider- 
ing the solemn and copious predictions 
of the sacred scriptures of an apostacy 
centring in this point. For we find that 
a series of concurrent prophecies, from 
Daniel in the Old Testament to tlie last 
book of the New, foretell the ri^e and 
fMTogress of this idolatry, with details 
which cannot be mistaken. And we 
learn, also, that from the time of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses in the twelfth 



century, to our reformers in the six- 
teenth, these prophecies were with one 
voice declared to be descriptive of the 
bishop and church of Rome. The glo- 
rious reformation, led on by Luther and 
Cranmer, Zu ingle and Jewel, Melanc- 
thon and Calvin, and their compeers, 
fixed on this one broad ground of con- 
demnation, the vituperative predictions 
of Daniel, St. Paul and St. John. The 
grand characteiistic of the papacy, in all 
their judgments, was the worship of 
saints and angels as joint mediators with 
Christ. They considered the fourth 
and fifth centuries as having matured 
this demonoUtrous abomination. And 
our modern Piotestant divines, with one 
consent, suppose that the mystic period 
of twelve hundred and sixty years is to be 
dated from the kings of the earth having 
given over their power to tlie papal usur- 
pation, with its idolatrous worship.. 

'J'hese harmonious prophecies, whieh 
occupy by fer the largest part of the 
whole series in either Testament, are 
calculated to give us an awful impres- 
sion of the magnitude of the evil, and of 
the importance attached to it by the Al- 
fffcighty. 

VVe shall next have t» support the 
view we have taken by the actual doc- 
trines of the Romish church, gathered 
from her auUiorized docnments and her 
universal practice at this day. 

Whether the prophetic word has been 
applied justly to that church in all its 
exact details, or not. will not affect the 
plain historical i^uestion on which we 
are now entering. What is the matter 
of fact? Is the bishop and court of 
Rome idolatrous? 

In consideriiig this question, the sim- 
plest course perhaps will be, first, to 
produce the actual language of the coun- 
cil of Trent; then to appeal to the suc- 
cinct and plain-spoken creed of Pope 
Piivs 4th. Thirdly, to give a specimen 
of the mass of evidence as to the preva- 
lent idolatry corresponding with these 
sources, and lasUy, to point out the pecu- 
liar provocation of all idolatry, or any 
thing having the appearance of it, in the 
eyes of the Almighty. 

1. In the last session of the council of 
Trent we read thus: " The holy synod 
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commands all bishops and others who 
have the care and charge of teaching, 
that, according to the practice of the Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic church, received 
from the first beginning of the Christian 
religion, the consent of venerable fathers 
and the decrees of holy councils, they 
labour with diligent assiduity, to instruct 
the faithful concerning the invocation 
and intercession of the saints, the honour 
due to relics, and the lawful use of 
images; teaching them that the saints, 
who reign together with Christ, offer 
their prayers to God for man; that it is 
a good and useful thing suppliantly to 
invoke them, and to flee to their prayers, 
help and assistance, because of the be- 
nefits bestowed by God, through his 
Son Jesus Christ our i.ord, who is our 
only Redeemer and Saviour; and that 
those are men of impious sentiments 
who deny that the saints, who enjoy 
eternal happiness in heaven, are to be 
invoked; or who aflirm that they do not 
pray for men, or that to beseech them to 
pray for us is idolatry, or that it is con- 
trary to the word of God, ami opposed 
to the honour of Jesus Christ, the one 
Mediator between God and men, or that 
it is foolish to supplicate, verbally or 
mentally, those who reign in heaven, 

** Let them teach, al-o, that the holy 
bodies of the holy mart)Ts, and others 
living with Christ, whose bodies were 
living members of Christ, are to be ve- 
nerated by the faithful, since by them 
God bestows many benefits upon men. 
So that they are to be wholly con- 
demned" "who affirm that veneration 
and honour are not due to the relics of 
the saints, or that it is a useless thing that 
the faithful should honour these and other 
sacred monuments, and that the n>emo- 
rials of the saints are in vain frequented 
to obtain their help and assistance. 

** Moreover, let theni teach that the 
images of Christ, of the Virgin, Mother 
of God, and of other saints, are to be 
had and retained, especially in churr.hes, 
and due honour and veneration rendered 
to them. Not that it is believed that any 
divinity or power resides in them, on 
account of which they are to be wor- 
shipped, or that any benefit is to be 
sought from them, or any confidence 



placed in images, as was formerly by^ 
the Gentiles, who fixed their hope in 
idols. But the honour with which they 
are regarded is referred to those who are 
represented by them; so that we adore 
Christ, and venerate the saints whose 
likenesses these images bear, when we 
kiss them and uncover our heads in their 
presence, and prostrate ourselves. All 
which has been sanctioned by the de- 
crees of councils against the impugners 
of images, especially the second council 
of Nice. 

" Let the bishops teach further, that*' 
. • . *' great advantages are derived from 
all sacred images." '^ Whoever shall 
teach or think in opposition to these de- 
crees, let him be accursed." 

Upon this I remark generally, that we 
may be quite sure that the most wary 
caution was observed in this decree, as 
in all others, to avoid, so far as they 
could, an open patronage of what had 
given most scandal to the Protestant 
princes and people, and to present the 
best aspect of the Romish doctrine of 
invocation before the eyes of awakened 
Europe, which would consist with their 
old ckims of antiquity and infallibility, 
and carry out most craftily the determi- 
nation of the council to admit of no real 
change whatever in the usages and prac- 
tice of their church. 

Next we simply ask, what would be, 
in the nature of things, the effect of this 
decree, subtle and ambiguous as it is, on 
the ignorant and superstitious mass of 
the populations of Romish countries, af- 
ter twelve centuries of human traditions 
and superstitions, of the suppression of 
the scriptures, and of the doctrine of 
justification by works, and profound ig- 
norance of the real nature of Christianity? 
Jjct Italy — let Spain and Portugal — let 
the Romanist parts of Germany and 
Switzerland — let France declare, with 
their ten thousand prayers offered to the 
Virgin and saints, for one presented to 
Christ, the divioe and only Mediator. 

The case speaks for itself. This doc- 
trine of the decree on the invocation of 
saints, and the veneration of images and 
relics, as well as that of a previous de- 
cree on transubstantiation, and the ado- 
ration of the kost, weuld and mnsl be 
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interpreted, of course, according to the 
superstitioas mind of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood and people at the time, and 
iot ages preceding ; and was no doubt in- 
tentionally left to be so interpreted. 

But we may, in truth, gather enough 
from the words of the decree itself to 
condemn it as altogether unscriptural 
and idolatrous. 

For the authority of the invocation 
enjoined is derived, not from the holy 
scriptnre, but from the practice of the 
church, with a mere incidental denial, 
towards the close, of its being contrary 
to the word of God. 

Then, it gives no definition of the 
terms it employs, ** honour," "lawful 
use," "due honour and veneration;" 
these important expressions are aban- 
doned to a well-understood and long- 
established corrupt usage. 

Next, the directions " suppliantly to 
invoke the saints,"{and " to flee to them 
for their help and assistance," are of 
themselves and under all circumstances 
idolatrous. 

So the identical permission given to 
"kiss" the images of the Virgin and 
saints, to "uncover their heads" in 
their presence, and to " prostrate them- 
selves" before them, are plain acts of 
idolatry and violations of the second 
commandment. 

Again, the miserable plea that the ho- 
nour paid to images is only intended for 
the persons they represent, is precisely 
the excuse which the heathens made for 
the worship of their idols, and leaves 
the breach of the divine law as gross as 
before. 

Once more, the attempt to distinguish 
between images and idols, only plunges 
the council deeper in the gulf; for the 
commaudment prohibits universally " the 
likeness of any thing," Such a distinc- 
tion without a difference is a confession 
of guih. 

Lastly^ the decree by uniting "the 
invocation of saints" with the "honour 
due to relics;" ••^the veneration of the 
bodies of martyrs;" the fVequenting of 
" their monuments," and the " due ho- 
nour and veneration of the images of the 
Viigin Mary and other saints," makes 
up an entire system of idolatrous wor- 



ship, every part of which b, of itself^ in 
the teeth of the express terms of the se- 
cond commandment, and the whole aug- 
mented in intensity of influence by the 
combination. 

2. But I proceed to the articles, which 
in 1564, Pope Pius 4th appended to the 
ancient and most scriptural Niceno-Con- 
stantipolitan creed; so that every per- 
son swearing to receive and obey it, as 
he is required to do, gives the self-same 
pledge to believe the thirteen appended 
doctrines as the previous pure ones of 
the original symbol. It is sufficient for 
me to give a specimen. 

"I steadfastly admit and embrace 
apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, 
and all other observances and constitu- 
tions of the same church." 

" I constantly hold that there is a pur- 
gatory, and that the souls there detained 
are aided by the prayers of the faithful.'* 

"In like manner, that the saints, 
reigning together with Christ, are to be 
venerated and invoked, and that they 
offer prayers to God for us, and that 
their relies are to be venerated." 

" I most firmly declare that tlie images 
of Christ, and of the Mother of God, al- 
ways a Virgin, and also of the other 
saints, are to be kept and retained; and 
that due honour aud veneration is to be 
shown them." 

"Also, 1 uiKloubtedly receive and pro^ 
fess all oilier things delivered down, de^ 
fined and declared by ihe several canons 
and ecumenical councils, and especially 
by the most sacred synod of Trent; and 
I equally condemn, reject and anathemar 
tize all things contrary to them." 

"This true (.*atholic faith, without 
which no one can be saved, which I 
now willingly profess and truly held, I 
promise, vow and swear to retain anil 
confess, by God's help, most consianliy 
to the very end of life; and to lake care, 
so far as in me licth, that it be taught, 
held and preached to my subjects, or in 
those, the care of whom, from my office, 
rests on me. So help me 6^1 aed these 
holy gospels of GTod." 

Not a word need be added upon the 
unparalleled effVontery of appending 
these clauses to the Nicene creed, and 
of their nature and bearing. I only ^omt 
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ther observe, that the appeal of the sy- 
nod of Trent to the second council of 
Nice, in 787 a. d., is sufficient of itself, 
to any one acquainted with the history of 
that image-worshipping council, to con- 
vict the whole decree, as well as these 
new clauses founded on it, of intentional 
and unblushing worship of the saints. 

3. A specimen of (he mass of evi- 
dence as to the prevalent idolatry, flow- 
ing through all the divisions of the 
church from the fifth century down- 
wards, and corresponding with these 
artful and dangerous documents, may be 
very briefly given. 

The child in its earliest age is imbued 
with it — it is taught to say, "I con- 
clude" (my prayer) ** by desiring our 
blessed Lady to be a mother to me, and 
by recommending myself to my good 
angel, and to all the court of heaven." 

It is directed again to **ofler its pray- 
ers to the blessed Virgin; its guardian 
angels; its patron; and all the saints to* 
gether." 

Further rules for it are these: "If 
you will be a true child, and a sincere 
servant of the blessed Virgin, you must 
be careful to perform four things. 1. 
Have a great apprehension of displea- 
sing her by mortal sin. 2. Love and 
imitate her virtues. 3. Have recourse 
to her in all your spiritual necessities; 
and for that end offer to her daily some 
particular prayers. 4. Be mindful to 
invoke her in temptations "...*» you 
can find no succour more ready and fa- 
vourable than hers. If you perform 
this, you will have a true devotion to the 
blessed Virgin; you will be of the num- 
ber of her real children, and she will be 
your mother, under whose protection 
you shall never perish," ^ 

The child is further provided with 
this form of confession: " I confess to 
Almighty (lod; to blessed Mary ever 
Virgin, to blessed Michael the archan- 
gel, to blessed John the Baptist, to the 
holy apostles Peter and Paul, and to all 
the saints, that I have sinned exceeding- 
ly, in thought, word and deed, through 
my fault, through my fault, through my 
most grievous fault. Therefore, I be- 
seech the blessed Mary ever Virgin, 
blessed Michael the archangel, blesse^l 
John the Baptist, the holy apostles Pe- 



ter and Paul, and all the saints, to pray 
to the Lord our God for me." 

So much for the Roman Catholic in- 
fant mind. A specimen or two of the 
prayers ordinarily addressed to the saintq 
and angels will now suffice. 

"Grant, we beseech thee, O Lord 
God, that we, thy servants, may enjoy 
perpetual health of mind and body, by 
the glorious intercession of blessed Mary 
ever Virgin." 

" We fly to thy patronage, O holy 
mother of God; despise not our petitions 
in our necessities, but deliver us from all 
evil; O ever glorious and blessed Vir- 
gin!" 

The present Pope, in his Encyclical 
letter of 1 832, in his closing paragraph 
uses the following words: " But that all 
may have a successful and happy issue, 
let us raise our eyes to the most blessed 
Virgin Mary, who alone destroys here- 
sies, who is our greatest hope, yea, the 
entire ground of our hope." 

If this be not the grossest idolatry, 
nothing is. If all this do not overturn, 
root and branch, the mediation of Christ, 
nothing can. If all this, continuing for 
twelve or more centuries, extending over 
all eastern as well as western Christen- 
dom, but especially western; forming 
the staple and mass of popish devotions; 
and diffusing itself for ages in all accessi- 
ble parts of the Christian world, and in 
all their nfissions to the heathen, do not 
display the full-blown abominations of 
which the apostle condemns, in the epis- 
tle we are considering, the first buddings 
in a voluntary humility and worship 
ofangeht nothing can. 

But, no ; the matter is plain and ma- 
nifest to all who understand the mean- 
ing of words, and the broad undeniable 
facts of the case. Every prayer ad- 
dressed to the Virgin and saints is ido- 
latry; every act of such veneration and 
honour in connexion with tliem is idol- 
atry; all the bowings and uncoverings of 
the head, and the prostration before 
images and pictures, and the bodies of 
martyrs and relics, are idolatry. Every 
adoration of the elements in the Eucha- 
rist is idolatry. The very popular ex- 
cuse made by the Romanists that they 
only pray to the saints to intercede with 
God for them, is precisely that which 
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most especially condemns the practice, 
as it robs Christ of his mediatorial office, 
and denies that we are complete in him. 

But the whole soul of a real Christian 
trembles at such blasphemy. Christ is , 
^^all in all" to him. Christ is high as 
God, and needs none to come between; 
for *« he and the Father are one;" he is 
low as man, and needs none to come 
between; for we are "members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones." 

This worship of saints and angels, 
then, thus idolatrous in all its parts, is, I 
repeat, the grand abomination of popery. 
There are many steps leading to it, some 
more remotely, others more direcdy; but 
this is the last practical finish, as in the 
case of the nations of Israel and Judah 
of old, of the whole series of previous 
provocations. 

I confess, when I contrast this tre- 
mendous structure of demonolatry with 
its feeble origin, its insidious but steady 
growth, its fatal ramifications into all the 
details of religious worship; its preva- 
lence for so many ages over the larger 
part of Christendom; its present zealous 
and aggressive character; the devotion of 
its adherents; and its hold, by a judicial 
blindness, as it were, on the minds of 
the wealthy, the learned, the powerful, 
the renowned of all classes, from the 
prince to the peasant; I seem to behold 
the gigantic monster stand out in full re- 
lief, whom the series of predictions, to 
which we have before adverted, so ex- 
acdy portrayed. Indeed, it would ap- 
pear to me abstractedly a most unlikely 
thing, considering the general scheme of 
divine prophecy in all its other branch- 
es, that sixteen or seventeen centuries 
of such portentous and insidious opposi- 
tion to Christ and his glorious media- 
tion, should have been unnoticed in the 
sacred records. And the strenuous but 
Tain efforts of Roman Catholic writers 
to turn away these predictions from 
their seven-hilled city, abundantly con- 
firm, as I think, the application of them, 
arising from the brdad and undoubted 
historical facts of the case which I have 
now adduced. 

In conclusion, I am to point out the 
peculiar abomination of all idolatry in 
the sight of Almighty God, and the man- 



ner in which'it instandy oormpts every 
other part of religion. But I shrink 
from the task. For wherefore should I 
urge the infinife abhorrence of the one 
true God (o all this jcreature-worship, or 
any thing approaching to it? Where^ 
fore should 1 call to your recollection 
the large prnpprtion of the entire Old 
Testament, which is occupied with de- 
clarations of God's hatred of such apos- 
tacy? Why remind you of the prone- 
ness of fallen man to it, as shown in the 
history of the ancient people of God ? 
Why the perpetual anger of God light- 
ing upon them for it ? Why the denun- 
ciations of it as spiritual fornication, and 
an adulterous breach of a marriage co- 
venant, and the occasion of a divorce 
between God and them ? 

'I'he object of worship is, in truth, the 
centre-point of our religion. All the 
doctrines and blessings — all the hopes 
and joys — all the morals and purity of 
Christianity flow from the infinite glory 
and holiness of the divine character, and 
the exclusive worship which he claims. 
And why do I urge this particular topic 
which ought to be familiar to us all? 
Because two things constandy attend 
this crime — a stupefaction of conscience 
that renders nien insensible of their 
guilt, and quite unaware of the gulf into 
which they have plunged — " having 
their conscience seared as wiUi a hot 
iron," is the divine threatening — and 
also a laxity of morals as to all great 
points, with an austerity as to petty ob- 
servances, which sinks into a debased 
superstition as to the common people, 
and a secret infidelity as to the higher 
classes. So that every part of vital 
Christianity is swept away at once. All 
falls to ruin, if the object of worship be 
once changed. 

Let us, then, imbibe more fully 4he 
infinite and unapproachable glory of our 
one blessed Mediator; and every ap- 
pearance of idolatry will be hateful to 
us. Let us imbibe more fully the ade- 
quacy and suitableness to all our wants 
of his intercession and high priesthood ; 
and every attempt to substitute other 
mediators, will appear to us in the star- 
ding glare of its frightful foUy, ingrati- 
tude and guilt. 
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